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Tke  C onfederate  Press  an  Jtke 
Government 

By  John  Paul  Jones,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

|HE  government-press  relationship  has  been  an  interesting 
arrangement  throughout  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  the  printing  press  first  appeared  on  the  world  scene 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  heads  of  states.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  article  is  a subject  only  slightly  touched  upon 
thus  far  by  many  students  of  history  and  government;  that  is,  the 
government-newspaper  relationship  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  This  relationship  is  important  because  in  the  scattered 
material  on  the  subject  there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  its  exact 
nature.  Documents  and  letters  of  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
the  North  indicate  that  during  the  Civil  War  they  believed  the  press 
of  the  South  to  be  under  rigid  government  control.  An  examination  of 
Confederate  newspapers,  the  journals  of  the  Confederate  provisional 
and  permanent  congresses,  official  records  of  the  Confederate  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  private  and  public  correspondence  of  Confederate 
officials  appears  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  that  government  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  press  was  no  more  formidable  than  the  same 
sort  of  control  of  the  Northern  press. 

During  the  war  the  Confederate  Government  was  considerably 
aided  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers.  Northern  critics  preferred 
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to  call  this  “cooperation”  by  another  name;  they  said  it  was  simply 
“control”  of  newspapers  by  government.  As  proof  of  this  conten- 
tion, civil  and  military  officials  pointed  to  what  was  happening  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  apparent  situation  in  the  Con- 
federate States.  Once  the  war  had  begun  to  drive  ahead  the  “Cop- 
perhead” press,  which  opposed  vehemently  the  “unholy”  war,  and  the 
loyal  newspapers  used  their  freedom  to  publish  numerous  details  of 
what  was  happening  on  the  many  war  fronts.  They  reported  move- 
ments of  troops,  even  before  those  movements  had  been  executed,  so 
that  the  enemy  was  warned  far  ahead  of  time.^  They  published  long 
lists  of  casualties  so  that  Southern  generals  knew  at  once  how  suc- 
cessful they  had  been.^  They  had  nearly  i6o  war  correspondents 
in  the  field  most  of  the  time,  men  who  were  using  every  means  to  get 
complete  news  of  what  was  taking  place,  men  who  were  driven  night 
and  day  by  the  urge  to  satisfy  the  great  hunger  of  the  people  for 
news  of  battles,  victories,  defeats,  and  casualties.^ 

rhis  zeal  for  news-getting  proved  to  be  an  ever-growing  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  army  and  the  United  States  Government.  Both 
were  anxious  for  a quick  victory  in  order  to  end  the  war,  but  this 
purpose  was  defeated  so  long  as  detailed  plans  of  proposed  military 
action  reached  the  enemy  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made.  United 
States  Government  officials  and  army  officers  looked  to  the  south  of 
them  and  declared  they  observed  no  such  condition.  They  said  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  Confederate  troop  movements  from  Con- 
federate newspapers  and  that  the  armies  of  the  South  slipped  silently 
from  one  campaign  to  another  with  little  knowledge  of  their  comings 
and  goings  reaching  the  enemy.  Persons  in  the  North  concluded  that 
some  mysterious  brand  of  “control”  had  b?en  used  to  throttle  the 
Southern  press.  Opinion  on  this  subject  has  varied.  One  writer  has 
taken  the  following  extreme  view: 

No  similar  state  of  affairs  was  permitted  to  cripple  the  energies 
of  the  Jefferson  Davis  government.  No  European  autocracy  holds 
or  ever  held  its  subject  population  in  the  crushing  grasp  of  a more 

1.  J.  G.  Randall ; “The  Newspaper  Problem  in  Its  Bearing  upon  Military  Secrecy 
During  the  Civil  War,”  in  American  Historical  Review  (New  York,  1895  to  date), 
XXIII  (1918)  303-323. 

2.  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  25,  1861. 

3.  F.  L.  Bullard:  Famous  War  Correspondents  (Boston,  1914),  376,  383. 
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rigid  military  system  than  had  by  this  time  been  perfected  at  the 
South.  The  entire  human  life  within  the  limits  of  the  Rebellion  had 
been  dragooned  into  an  efficient  political  unit.  No  careless  utter- 
ances of  individual  opinion,  opposed  to  the  Cause  of  Secession,  were 
tolerated  in  public  or  in  private.  Such  a thing  as  an  organized  and 
formally  represented  opposition  was  unknown.  The  rope,  the  bullet, 
or  the  prison  took  the  places  of  all  arguments  in  answering  hostile  or 
too-critical  tongues  and  pens.  As  a consequence,  the  amount  of  gen- 
eral information  in  circulation  among  the  people  was  regulated  and 
controllable,  and  the  Confederacy  was  what  is  called  “unanimous”  on 
all  questions  relating  to  the  war.^ 

Union  army  officers  appeared  amazed  at  and  somewhat  envious 
of  the  secrecy  they  said  shrouded  the  movements  of  the  Southern 
army.  General  William  S.  Rosecrans  mentioned  at  one  time  that 
the  papers  of  the  South  seldom  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  army.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  news- 
papers received  all  their  news  through  an  official  press  agency,  a 
belief  that  was  quite  wrong,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages. 
Sherman  was  plain-spoken  in  his  denunciation  of  newspaper  handling 
of  war  news  in  the  North  and  warm  in  his  praise  of  the  Confederate 
“system.”  In  a letter  home,  written  in  January  of  1863,  he  said  that 
the  Rebels  moved  their  armies  “from  Virginia  to  Mississippi  and 
back  without  a breath  spoken  or  written.”  In  a second  letter  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  stated: 

We  look  in  vain  to  their  newspapers  for  scraps  from  which  to 
guess  at  the  disposition  of  their  forces,  and  know  and  feel  all  the 
time  that  every  thing  we  do  or  attempt  to  do  is  paraded  in  all  our 
newspapers  which  reach  Vicksburg  by  telegraph  from  Richmond,  Va., 
or  Memphis  long  before  we  are  ourselves  advised.® 

Here  one  has  the  rose-colored  glasses  through  which  the  North 
peered  at  the  Southern  press.  The  facts  would  seem  to  put  a differ- 
ent complexion  on  the  matter.  A study  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  South  during  this  period  seems  to  bear  out  the  belief  that  there 
was  some  control  of  newspapers  by  the  government.  This  control 
took  only  one  distinct  form;  that  is,  supervision  of  such  sources  of 
news  as  the  telegraph  office,  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  military 

4.  W.  O.  Stoddard:  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  York,  1885),  376-77. 

5.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:  Home  Letters  of  General  Sherman  (New  York,  1909), 
239,  240. 
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headquarters.  How  unfruitful  were  the  attempts  in  this  direction  will 
be  seen  later.  There  was  another  type  of  control  of  which  there  was 
occasional  evidence;  that  is,  the  “self-imposed”  control  exercised  by 
the  newspapers  themselves.  Sometimes  reporters  or  editors  would 
voluntarily  suppress  intelligence  they  believed  might  hurt  the  cause. 
This  latter  type  of  control,  although  not  often  noticeable  because 
the  papers  did  carry  a lot  of  military  news,  was  extremely  important 
because  it  meant  that  the  newspapers  for  the  most  part  desired  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  This  might  be  explained  by 
stating  that  the  newspapers  depended  upon  the  people  of  the  South 
for  their  support.  The  press  represented  the  people  far  more  than  it 
did  special  interests  and  for  the  most  part  it  was  the  people  who 
carried  on  the  war. 

The  fact  that  the  newspapers  were  oftentimes  controlled  by  this 
“self-imposed”  censorship  meant  that  the  government  did  not  have 
to  be  continually  fighting  a renegade  press  of  the  same  type  as  the 
“copperhead”  organs  of  the  North.  It  meant  that  the  government 
could  trust  newspapers  holding  vital  information  not  to  use  it.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  last  point  is  found  in  a letter  from  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  June  of  1864.  At  that  time 
Lee  told  the  Confederate  President  that  he  had  just  learned  that  the 
correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  had  full  details  of  General 
Early’s  movements,  but  that  he  (the  correspondent)  had  written  his 
paper  not  to  publish  them.®  A second  example  of  this  same  sort 
of  thing  is  found  in  the  Richmond  Whig  of  May  12,  1864,  iri  which 
the  paper  stated,  “We  have  news  which  we  do  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
disclose.  The  patrons  of  the  bulletin  boards  may  look  out  for  stir- 
ring items  either  to-day  or  to-morrow:”^ 

Official  control  of  news  was  attempted  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment at  three  points,  but  with  poor  success.  During  the  second 
session  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  held 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  May  3,  1861,  to  May  21,  1861,  “a  bill 
relative  to  telegraph  lines  of  the  Confederate  States”  was  passed. 
Section  i of  the  Act  read: 

That  during  the  existing  war,  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  take  such  control  of  such  of  the  lines  of 

6.  D.  S.  Freeman:  Lee’s  Dispatches  (New  York,  1915),  240,  241. 

7.  Richmond  Whig,  May  12,  1864. 
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telegraph  in  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  such  of  the  offices  con- 
nected therewith,  as  will  enable  him  effectually  to  supervise  the  com- 
munications passing  through  the  same,  to  the  end  that  no  communica- 
tions shall  be  conveyed  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Government 
to  endanger  the  success  of  such  operations,  nor  any  communication 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  their  enemies.® 

The  remaining  nine  sections  of  the  Act  gave  the  President  the 
power  to  place  special  agents  of  the  government  in  the  telegraph  offices, 
to  take  over  those  offices  which  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  gov- 
ernment, prohibited  the  transmission  of  code  messages,  required  tele- 
graph officers  and  employees  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  and  imposed  a fine  of  $500  and  imprison- 
ment of  one  year  on  persons  convicted  of  sending  by  telegraph  news 
detrimental  to  the  Southern  cause. 

Although  this  Act  was  in  force  during  practically  the  entire  life 
of  the  Confederacy,  it  did  not  worry  the  newspapers  a great  deal  since 
only  a small  percentage  of  their  war  news  came  to  the  newspaper 
office  by  telegraph.  That  the  Act  was  not  successful  in  its  operation 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  was  continual  agitation  in  Congress 
after  1862  to  place  control  of  all  telegraph  lines  in  the  hands  of  the 
post  office  department.  This  form  of  communications  supervision 
was  objected  to  by  President  Davis.®  That  the  Act  was  not  success- 
ful is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  February  of  1865,  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Second  Congress,  the  House  and  Senate  felt  obliged 
to  pass  another  measure  designed  to  place  control  of  telegraph  lines 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.^® 

Finally,  the  original  Act,  as  a means  of  censorship  of  material 
going  over  the  wires,  was  inadequate  because  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  telegraphic  news  received  by  Southern  newspapers  during 
the  war  appears  to  have  been  untouched  by  the  blue  pencil  of  any 
censor.  News  of  disaster  came  over  the  wires  just  as  readily  as  intel- 
ligence announcing  a victory.  In  1863  the  Trt-fVeekly  Mercury  of 

8.  Senate  Document  No.  234,  58  Congress  2d  Session,  Vols.  XXV-XXXI,  Journal  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  (Washington,  1904-05),  XXV  (May 
9,  1861),  202. 

9.  Senate  Document  No.  234  58  Congress  2d  Session,  XXX  (Feb.  26,  1863),  147. 

10.  Senate  Document  No.  234,  58  Congress  2d  Session,  XXVIII  (February  18,  1865), 

573.  574- 
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Charleston,  South  Carolina,  printed  the  following  telegraph  item 
from  Decherd,  Tennessee: 

Being  outnumbered  more  than  two  to  one  by  the  enemy,  and  our 
troops  being  utterly  exhausted  by  six  days’  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
rain,  and  four  days’  incessant  fighting,  with  a loss  of  one-fourth  of 
their  whole  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  Bragg  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  behind  Duck  riverd^ 

A second  point  at  which  there  was  a half-hearted  attempt  by  the 
Confederate  Government  to  control  outgoing  news  was  in  the  report- 
ing of  Congress.  In  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  the  matter  of  secret  or  executive  sessions  caused 
considerable  debate.  It  was  argued  that  the  Confederacy  was  founded 
upon  freedom  of  discussion  and  freedom  of  the  press  and  that  secret 
meetings  would  cause  the  people  to  lose  confidence  in  their  lawmak- 
ers.^^ Nevertheless,  when  matters  concerning  military  operations 
came  before  the  Congress,  it  ordered  the  galleries  cleared  and  deliber- 
ated behind  closed  doors. Whenever  the  House  desired  informa- 
tion regarding  the  number  and  movements  of  Confederate  troops  it 
requested  that  the  information  be  transferred  to  the  group  meeting 
in  secret  session. 

The  status  of  newspapermen  reporting  the  Confederate  Congress 
was  questioned  just  once  during  the  entire  life  of  the  legislative  body. 
In  February  of  1863,  following  a newspaper  attack  by  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  upon  a member  of  the  Senate,  that  group  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  have  a committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  reporters  admitted  to  seats  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  also  to  determine  if  any  breach  of  those  rights  had  been 
made  by  the  Enquirer  correspondent.^^  The  committee  reported  that 
newspapermen  had  no  special  rights  to  occupy  seats  in  the  Senate  and 
were  there  because  the  members  of  the  Senate  allowed  it.  If  report- 
ers abused  those  privileges  they  forfeited  the  right  to  them,  the  com- 

11.  Charleston  Tri-Weekly  Mercury,  January  10,  1863. 

12.  First  Congress,  First  Session,  Confederate  States  of  America  in  Southern  Histori- 
cal Society  Papers  (Richmond,  1876 — ),  XLIV  (1923),  44-46. 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  Ibid.,  93. 

15.  Senate  Document  No.  234,  58  Congress  2d  Session,  XXVII  (February  25,  1863), 
100. 
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mittee  said.  The  committee  declared  further  that  the  Enquirer  writer 
was  guilty  of  abuse  of  his  privilege  and  offered  a resolution  that  he 
be  denied  a seat  in  the  Senate.  This  resolution  passed,  but  a second 
resolution  barring  all  Enquirer  reporters  was  voted  down.^® 

On  one  other  occasion,  January  i6,  1865,  ^ resolution  was  offered 
in  the  house  branding  false  an  article  that  had  appeared  in  the  Rich- 
mond Sentinel  two  days  before.  This  resolution  failed  to  pass.  The 
house  decided  that  the  best  way  to  meet  such  criticism  was  to 
ignore  it.^^ 

At  still  a third  point,  on  occasion,  censorship,  or  some  clogging  of 
the  news  channels,  might  be  noted.  It  was  concerned  with  the  report- 
ing of  military  news.  Sometimes  officers  in  the  army  demanded  that 
news  of  their  operations  be  withheld;  more  often  they  simply 
requested  this  favor  and  the  newspapers  complied.  A war  corre- 
spondent, writing  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  said  of  his  relations  with 
military  men : 

We  know  of  nothing  to  one  in  quest  of  war  news  more  vexatiously 
provoking  than  to  approach  one  of  those  members  of  a General’s 
Staff  who  ranks  very  much  as  a tray  of  spades  does  when  '’^Cluhs  is 
trumps”  at  a game  of  ”All  Fours,”  and  when  asked  in  a polite  way  as 
to  the  news  from  a certain  point,  to  have  him  draw  himself  up  in  an 
erect  position  as  if  about  to  sit  for  a photograph  for  “The  Illustrated 
News” — and  pompously  reply : “We  have  nothing”;  (Emphasis  on 

the  we)  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  enquirer  for  war  news  has  private 
despatches  in  his  pocket  that  fighting  has  been  going  on  all  day  at  the 
point  specified — We  are  glad  there  are  but  few  such  in  Richmond.^® 

The  direction  of  the  South’s  destiny  in  the  war  was  certain  to  have 
some  influence  over  the  degree  of  freedom  in  the  flow  of  news,  or  the 
degree  to  which  efforts  might  be  made  to  censor  news.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1862,  J.  B.  Heiskell,  of  Tennessee,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution in  the  House: 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
have  furnished  to  the  public  newspapers,  for  publication,  the  earliest 
news  of  our  engagements  with  the  enemy  and  all  official  dispatches 
relating  thereto,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  not  conflict  with  proper 


16.  Ibid.  (March  12,  1863),  154-57. 

17.  Ibid.,  XXXI  (January  16,  1865),  457. 

18.  Richmond  Whig,  June  17,  1864. 
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military  policy,  and  that  prompt  returns  of  official  reports  of  all 
engagements  be  required  by  him  of  every  officer^® 

Although  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  it  was  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  in  some  quarters  of  the  House  as  regards  giving  news- 
papers news  of  military  activity. 

May  19,  1864,  when  the  clouds  of  the  Confederacy  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  their  silver  lining,  a resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  which  declared : 

Whereas  information  in  relation  to  our  military  and  naval  forces 
and  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  different  parts  of  our  lines  and 
defenses  have  at  times  been  published  in  some  of  the  public  news- 
papers of  the  Confederacy;  and 

Whereas  such  information  so  published  (and  which  is  believed  in 
most  cases  to  have  been  done  inadvertently  and  thoughtlessly  and 
without  any  evil  intention)  is  thought  to  have  been  at  times  detri- 
mental to  our  cause  and  of  advantage  to  the  enemy;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  such 
publications  should  be  prevented  for  the  future : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  be  instructed  to 
inquire  if  any  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  hereafter  the  publi- 
cation of  such  information  in  regard  to  army  and  navy  movements 
and  the  military  defenses  as  may  disclose  to  the  enemy  any  facts  which 
he  may  use  to  our  injury.^® 

Evidently  newspapers  in  areas  under  military  law  had  little  com- 
plaint to  make  in  regard  to  their  liberties  because  in  the  papers  them- 
selves there  is  little  or  no  grumbling  on  this  point  and  the  matter 
appeared  as  a business  of  the  Confederate  Congress  just  once.  On 
August  25,  1862,  T.  J.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  introduced  a resolution 
into  the  Senate  directing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  enquire 
into  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  restrain  within  constitu- 
tional limits  the  exercise  of  power  by  military  officers.  Semmes  stated 
that  too  many  officers  of  the  army  were  proclaiming  military  law 
when  there  was  no  need  for  it.  He  cited  the  case  of  Major-General 

19.  First  Congress,  Second  Session,  Confederate  States,  in  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers,  XLV  (1925),  188-89.  This  mentioned  in  Senate  Document  234,  XXIX  (August 
20,  1862),  305. 

20.  Senate  Document  No.  234,  58  Congress  2d  Session,  XXVIII  (May  19,  1864),  60. 
The  italics  in  the  above  resolution  are  mine.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  is  so  worded  as  to  soften  the  charges  made  against  the  press.  This  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  material  in  parentheses  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution. 
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Earl  Van  Dorn,  who  had  fixed  the  death  penalty  for  an  offense  Con- 
gress had  said  should  be  merely  a fine  and  imprisonment;  he  had 
made  it  obligatory  on  all  persons  within  the  limits  of  his  command  to 
take  Treasury  notes  at  par;  and  he  had  taken  away  the  freedom  of 
che  press  by  threatening  with  fine  and  imprisonment  the  editors  who 
should  speak  or  write  anything  derogatory  of  any  military  officer 
within  the  district.  The  resolution  was  adopted;  the  House  took  the 
same  action.^^ 

There  is  little  doubt  in  this  writer’s  mind  that  there  was  consid- 
erable newspaper  freedom  in  the  Confederacy.  Both  the  temporary 
or  provisional  constitution  and  the  permanent  constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  provided  for  freedom  of  the  press  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  midst  of  chaotic  times.^^  Thus,  one 
of  the  first  things  the  framers  of  the  Southern  Constitution  did  was 
to  provide  for  an  unshackled  press.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  an  Act  was  passed  making  punishment  for  contempt 
of  court  legal  only  when  the  contempt  was  direct;  that  is,  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  court. This  gave  the  press  more  latitude  than 
it  enjoys  today  in  this  same  respect. 

During  early  sessions  of  the  Senate  there  was  considerable  debate 
over  the  resolution  already  referred  to  regarding  martial  law.  Ethel- 
bert  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  seemed  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the 
group  when  he  said  that  “no  man  would  be  more  ready  than  himself 
to  vindicate  the  constitutional  right  of  the  press  to  be  free  and  - 
unshackled.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  press  had 
accomplished  more  than  any  other  agency  in  arousing  the  people  of 
the  South  to  a sense  of  their  wrongs  and  the  necessity  of  separation 
from  the  old  government.  It  had  literally  heated  the  boiler  and  gen- 
erated the  steam  which  had  set  in  motion  the  mighty  train  which  is 
moving  onward,  freighted  with  the  destiny  of  this  great  people,  and 
God  forbid  that  he  would  ever  tolerate  any  encroachment  upon  its 
rightful  prerogatives.  Nor  was  such  a step  to  be  apprehended  at 
the  hands  of  the  executive.  Throughout  the  Confederacy  the  press 

21.  First  Congress,  Second  Session,  Confederate  States,  in  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers,  XLV  (1925),  225-27. 

22.  Senate  Document  No.  234,  58  Congress  2d  Session,  XXV  (February  7,  1861,  for 
provisional  constitution),  902;  (March  11,  i86i,  for  permanent  constitution),  915. 

23.  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  (Richmond,  1861),  Section  24  of  Act  83,  p.  120. 
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had  indulged  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  acts  of  those  charged  with  its  management,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  to  restrain  it.”^^ 

The  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  South  was  a matter  of  extended 
comment  in  the  London  Index,  as  quoted  in  a Charleston  paper.  The 
article  said,  “We  may,  in  conclusion,  observe  that  in  the  South  the 
press  is  not  only  free,  but  its  freedom  is  abundantly  used.  Every 
act  of  Government  and  Congress  is  convassed  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  Such  liberty  would  have  been  impossible  in  a revolution.”^® 
The  strongest  evidence  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Confed- 
eracy is  found  in  the  newspapers  themselves.  Despite  the  talk  in  the 
North  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  Southern  newspapers  of  what 
Southern  armies  were  doing,  there  was  a great  deal  of  military  news 
in  the  newspapers  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  The  Rocking- 
ham Register,  of  Harrisburg,  Virginia,  regularly  carried  several 
columns  of  military  news  from  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Virginia.  The  Tri-Weekly  Mercury  reported  on  May  12, 
1863,  that  Stoneman’s  cavalry  had  broken  camp  and  “started  for  the 
Upper  Rappahannock,  after  capturing  all  of  the  horses  that  they 
could  find.”  The  throats  of  some  two  hundred  worn  out  horses  were 
cut.^®  On  June  3,  1863,  the  Richmond  Dispatch  stated,  “The  news 
from  the  Southwest,  received  by  mail  yesterday,  represents  General 
Joe  Johnston  as  crossing  the  Big  Black  in  force,  leaving  Breckenridge 
at  Jackson. 

These  represent  but  a few  of  the  stories  of  military  movements 
that  were  appearing  in  the  Southern  newspapers.  It  was  such  stories 
as  these  that  the  Northern  army  officers  were  objecting  to  in  their  own 
press  as  being  damaging  because  they  revealed  to  the  enemy  where 
parts  of  their  forces  were  stationed  or  where  they  were  going.  It  is 

24.  First  Congress,  Second  Session,  Confederate  States,  in  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers,  XLV  (1925),  246,  247. 

25.  Charleston  Tri-Weekly  Mercury,  January  29,  1863.  It  is  well  to  note  that  this 
statement  from  the  Index  means  no  more  than  a similar  view  expressed  in  one  of  the 
Southern  newspapers  since  the  Index  was  a propaganda  paper  established  and  edited  by 
Henry  Hotze,  Confederate  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  British  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  the  South.  The  paper  was  published  from  May  i,  1862,  through 
August  12,  1865.  For  a more  complete  discussion  of  Confederate  propaganda  activities 
in  Europe  see  B.  J.  Hendrick,  Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause  (Boston,  1939),  389-99. 

26.  Charleston  Tri-Weekly  Mercury,  May  12,  1863. 

27.  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  June  3,  1863. 
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true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  at  times  in  the  South  some  high  officials  of 
the  government  or  some  army  officer  would  request  the  withholding  of 
certain  information.  Sometimes  the  government  asked  that  news  of 
Confederate  victories  be  withheld  “as  the  enemy  would  derive  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  disaster  from  our  newspapers.”^® 

In  this  same  regard  General  G.  T.  Beauregard  wrote  the  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  War  the  following  letter  in  June  of  i86i : 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  instant  is  received.  By  the  inclosed  copy 
of  a letter  to  General  Bonham  it  will  be  seen  that  I had  already  called 
his  attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  stopping  any  information  to 
the  newspapers  relative  to  the  strength  or  intended  operations  of  this 

army Unfortunately  I find  that  our  regulations  do  not  forbid 

such  publications,  and  I think  the  War  Department  ought  to  provide 
for  this  deficiency  as  soon  as  practicable,  as  well  as  preventing  news- 
paper reporters  from  coming  within  several  miles  of  the  lines  of  an 
army  in  the  field  and  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

That  such  regulations  as  those  suggested  by  General  Beauregard 
were  never  put  into  force,  or  if  in  force,  were  never  effective,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  June  15,  1864,  Lee  wrote  President  Davis,  “I 
omitted  to  mention  in  my  note  just  written  the  importance  of  warning 
our  papers  not  to  allude  even  by  implication  to  the  movements  of  our 
troops.”®®  The  Confederate  general  went  on  to  say  that  it  might  be 
well  to  charge  the  telegraph  operators  not  to  forward  any  dispatches 
referring  in  any  way  to  army  movements.  That  happened  late  in 
1864,  several  years  after  the  period  when  Union  officials  considered 
the  Southern  telegraph  and  press  completely  stifled. 

That  these  requests  made  to  the  telegraph  officials  were  received 
sympathetically  sometimes,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  early 
in  1864  the  Richmond  Sentinel  mentioned: 

From  the  commencement  of  the  late  movement  of  the  enemy  in 
Mississippi,  the  telegraph  has  been  dumb.  We  observe  from  our 
exchanges  received  from  the  more  Southern  cities,  that  they  are 
equally  without  telegraphic  tidings  from  the  seat  of  operations.  The 
Press  Association  will  have  nothing  to  copywright  from  that  quarter. 

28.  J.  B.  Jones:  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary  (Philadelphia,  1866),  II,  303;  see  also 
434- 

29.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies^ 
Series  I,  v.  51,  Part  2 (Washington,  1880-1901),  152. 

30.  D.  S.  Freeman,  Lee’s  Dispatches  (New  York,  1915),  240-41. 
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We  presume  that  for  some  public  purpose  an  embargo  is  laid  on  the 
news  agents,  so  that  the  press  is  thrown  on  private  and  ordinary 
sources  of  information.®^ 

The  Confederate  newspaper  was  free  to  criticise  government  offi- 
cials and  military  officers  in  regard  to  how  they  discharged  their 
duties  and  conducted  their  public  offices — and  did  so.  The  Richmond 
Examiner,  for  example,  was  continually  attacking  Jefferson  Davis, 
one  time  for  removing  a quartermaster  and  another  for  “disregard  of 
the  popular  voice”  in  his  appointments.®®  Late  in  1864  the  paper 
clamored  for  the  removal  of  Davis  and  the  scrapping  of  the  Consti- 
tution.®® On  July  31,  1863,  General  Lee  wrote  the  President  that  he 
regretted  the  censure  of  the  army  and  its  performance  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  which  had  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  a 
few  days  previous.  He  added  that  he  expected  much  more  of  the 
same  thing  and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  remarks  would  fall 
harmless.®^ 

At  another  time  Lee  reported  to  Davis  that  fifty  men  had  deserted 
from  Alfred  M.  Scale’s  North  Carolina  Regiment,  “being  incited 
thereto  by  the  newspapers.”®®  It  may  be  that  desertions  were  caused 
by  such  articles  as  the  one  appearing  in  the  Richmond  Sentinel  near 
December  15,  1864,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  should  the  South 
be  hard  pressed  it  should  “repeal  the  old  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  voluntarily  revert  to  their  original  proprietors — England, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  by  them  be  protected  from  the  North.”®® 

The  Charleston  Courier  was  strong  in  its  denunciation  of  the 
Confederate  monetary  policy.  In  an  editorial  the  paper  said,  “The 
statesmen  or  politicians,  who  shall  be  unwise  enough  to  sustain  such 
a dishonest  and  dishonoring  policy,  alike  false  in  morals,  and  false  in 
economy,  should  be  hurled  from  the  high  places  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.”®’ At  another  time  the  same  paper  was  just  as  strong  in  its 
criticism  of  the  handling  of  the  war  by  the  government.  The  editor 
took  the  stand  that  the  South  from  the  very  beginning  should  have 

31.  Richmond  Sentinel,  February  18,  1864. 

32.  J.  B.  Jones:  A Rebel  JVar  Clerk’s  Diary,  2 vols.  (Philadelphia,  1866),  II,  6,  17. 

33.  Ibid.,  390. 

34.  D.  S.  Freeman,  Lee’s  Dispatches  (New  York,  1915),  108-09. 

35.  J.  B.  Jones,  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,  II,  3. 

36.  Ibid.,  355. 

37.  Reprinted  in  the  Charleston  Tri-Weekly  Mercury,  June  18,  1863. 
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adopted  offensive  tactics  against  the  North  by  purchasing  abroad  a 
navy  for  use  against  the  United  States.^® 

All  during  the  war  Confederate  and  Union  newspapers  were 
exchanged  through  the  prisoner  exchange  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, so  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  some  of  the  news  contained 
in  Southern  newspapers  was  useful  to  the  enemy  just  as  a great  deal 
of  the  material  contained  in  the  Northern  press  helped  the  South.®® 
During  the  fading  weeks  of  the  Confederacy  Northern  officials  doubt- 
less did  not  complain  so  much  that  they  could  not  find  news  of  South- 
ern activity  in  newspapers  of  the  South  since  Jones  remarked  in  his 
Diary  on  March  i,  1865,  that  the  Union  Army  seemed  “to  have 
speedy  and  accurate  information  from  Richmond  not  only  of  all 
movements  of  our  army,  but  of  the  intentions  of  the  government”  as 
well.^°  There  is  a possibility  that  this  news  reached  the  North 
through  Southern  newspapers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
other  ways.  For  example,  it  was  discovered  that  the  telegraph  agent 
stationed  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  sent  all  military  dispatches  to  General 
Grant  as  well  as  to  their  proper  Southern  destination.^^  Northern 
newspapers  were  carrying  at  this  time  a goodly  supply  of  Southern 
news,  however.  Within  ten  days’  time,  between  June  i and  June  10, 
1863,  the  New  York  Tribune  quoted  news  taken  from  twenty-five 
Confederate  newspapers,  labeling  the  material,  “Late  Rebel  News.” 
While  the  Confederate  press  did  publish  some  material  that  was 
sure  to  harm  the  Southern  cause,  as  was  just  mentioned,  the  fact  that 
it  was  a free  press  made  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  expected.  On  the 
other  hand  the  newspapers  were  strong  forces  for  welding  the  peo- 
ple together.  The  press  was  a great  instrument  for  building  public 
morale.^®  In  March  of  1864  the  Richmond  Dispatch  said: 

This  old  town  (speaking  of  Fredericksburg),  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  the  hospitality  of  its  people,  and  memorable  in 
history  for  the  signal  repulse  which  Lee  administered  to  Burnside, 

38.  Ibid.,  May  14,  1863. 

39.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  II,  v.  VI,  182-83. 
The  Confederates  exchanged  two  copies  of  each  of  the  five  Richmond  daily  papers  for 
Northern  newspapers. 

40.  J.  B.  Jones:  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,  II,  436-37. 

41.  Ibid.,  436. 

42.  For  information  concerning  the  policies  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  South  in 
regard  to  secession  and  the  steps  that  led  to  war,  see  D.  L.  Dumond,  Southern  Editorials 
on  Secession  (New  York,  1931).  The  book  is  a collection  of  editorials  from  January  6, 
i860,  to  May  9,  1861. 
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is  still  far  from  being  a “finished”  town.  Though  right  on  the 
border,  its  people  preserve  unflinchingly  their  Southern  proclivities, 
and  never  fail  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  give  expression  to  their  sen- 
timents of  attachment  to  our  cause  and  respect  for  our  gallant 
leaders. 

That  same  month  the  year  before,  the  Charleston  Mercury's 
Richmond  correspondent  painted  the  following  picture  of  feeling  in 
the  capital : 

Everybody  admits  that  the  horizon  is  darker  than  at  any  previous 
stage  of  the  war,  yet  everybody  is  cheerful  and  confident.  Dictator 
Lincoln,  with  his  powers  of  purse  and  sword,  has  no  terrors  for  a 
people  who  have  endured  and  achieved  what  we  have  done.  His 
millions  of  soldiers  are  all  Yankees;  his  mighty  purse  is  full  of  rags 
72^  per  cent  below  par.  Great  struggles  are  at  hand,  but  they  are 
the  convulsions  of  a dying  giant.  We  have  only  to  keep  our  ranks 
full  to  secure  a speedy  peace.  This  is  the  feeling  in  the  Confederate 
capital.^* 

The  ability  of  the  Southern  newspapers  to  deceive  the  enemy  and 
build  up  morale  at  home  was  due,  somewhat,  to  the  influence  of  the 
“self-control”  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article.  This  “control”  was 
active  in  three  different  ways.  First,  it  operated  to  keep  newspapers 
from  publishing  some  material  that  would  aid  the  enemy;  second,  it 
allowed  army  officials  to  insert  in  the  press  false  news  designed  to 
mislead  the  enemy  and  third,  it  caused  newspaper  publishers  to 
use  restraint  and  publish  news  of  battles  after  they  had  taken  place, 
rather  than  give  details  of  what  armies  were  expected  to  do.^®  A 
fourth  manifestation  of  this  “control”  might  be  mentioned;  that  was 
the  interpretation  by  newspapers  of  news  of  defeat  as  if  it  were  news 
of  victory.  General  Grant,  in  speaking  of  this  sort  of  thing,  does  not 
call  it  “self-control,”  but  intimates  it  was  the  wise  thing  for  Southern 
newspapermen  to  do.^^ 

A little  more  might  be  said  about  the  practice  of  Southern  news- 
paper publishers  of  printing  false  information  in  order  to  deceive  the 

43.  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  March  23,  1864. 

44.  Charleston  Mercury,  March  7,  1863. 

45-  R-  V.  Johnson  and  C.  C.  Duel:  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  4 vols. 
(New  York,  1884-88),  II,  347. 

46.  J.  B.  Jones,  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,  II,  172. 

47.  R.  V.  Johnson  and  C.  C.  Buel:  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  IV,  102. 
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enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Memphis  Weekly  Bulletin 
printed  a long  article  entitled,  “What  Is  Our  Condition?”  in  which 
the  paper  gave  a detailed  study  of  the  military  fitness  of  Tennessee. 
The  article  commented  that  six  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  consisting  of 
mortars,  columbiads,  and  thirty-two  and  twenty-four  pounders  were 
commanding  the  river  from  Memphis  to  the  Kentucky  line.  It  went 
on  to  say  that  fifteen  thousand  troops  under  Major-General  C.  J. 
Pillow  were  concentrating  in  West  Tennessee  and  eight  thousand 
more  from  Mississippi  were  soon  to  join  them.  This  encouraging  pic- 
ture appeared  in  the  Memphis  paper  on  June  5,  1861.  The  Bulle- 
tin’s  facts  fail  to  agree  with  the  following  analysis  of  the  Confed- 
erate armament  situation  during  May,  1861,  just  a month  previous: 

To  furnish  150,000  men,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
May,  1861,  there  were  no  infantry  accoutrements,  no  cavalry  arms 
or  equipments,  no  artillery,  and,  above  all,  no  ammunition;  nothing 
save  small  arms,  and  these  almost  wholly  the  old  pattern.^® 

It  was  the  belief  of  General  Sherman  of  the  Union  forces  that 
the  Confederate  officers  would  not  tolerate  newspaper  correspond- 
ents within  their  armies.  Just  the  opposite  was  true,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  heard  very  little  of  the  part  played  by  the  South- 
ern new'spaper  war  correspondents.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  were 
very  few  newspapermen  employed  by  Southern  newspapers  because 
of  the  fact  there  were  comparatively  few  of  them  large  and  strong 
enough  financially  to  afford  such  coverage.  The  Richmond  papers 
had  many  correspondents  and  as  a result  the  vast  majority  of  South- 
ern newspapers  quoted  them  extensively.  It  was  not  uncommon  at 
all  for  such  papers  as  the  Charleston,  Virginia,  Free  Press  to  use 
stories  from  the  Richmond  Dispatch’s  reporter  with  General  Lee’s 
army.^®  Also  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Richmond  papers  to  use 
information  from  the  army  correspondents  of  the  other  larger  South- 
ern newspapers.  For  example,  one  story  used  in  the  Dispatch  was 
headed,  “A  correspondent  of  the  Atlanta  Register,  writing  from  Gen. 
Johnston’s  army.”®®  At  another  time  the  Charleston  Tri-Weekly 
Mercury  headed  a file  of  information  with  the  note,  “From  the  Army 

48.  Jefferson  Davis,  A Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  (New 
York,  i8qo),  i 13-15. 

49.  Charleston,  Virginia,  Free  Press,  June  13,  1861. 

50.  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  March  29,  1864, 
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Correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican,”®^  an  indication  that 
the  papers  were  eager  to  use  information  picked  up  by  war  reporters 
of  other  papers.  In  this  same  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  the  news  came 
from  the  agent  of  the  Southern  Associated  Press,  who  was  with  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  according  to  information  contained  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  at  the  time. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  Press  Association 
In  the  Confederacy.  Earlier  in  this  article  it  was  stated  that  General 
William  S.  Rosecrans  thought  all  news  from  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  the  newspapers  was  funneled  through  an  official  news 
agency.  There  was  but  one  press  agency  in  the  South  and  that  was 
the  Confederate  Press  Association,  sometimes  called  the  Associated 
Press  and  at  other  times  just  the  Press  Association.  This  agency  was 
a cooperative  newsgathering  organization  of  Southern  newspapers, 
operating  upon  much  the  same  basis  as  does  the  Associated  Press  in 
modern  times.  The  Richmond  Whig  reported  a meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  Augusta,  Georgia,  April  6,  1864.  Eight  states  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  twenty-four  daily  newspapers  were  represented  at  the 
conference.®^ 

The  Press  Association  was  a subject  of  discussion  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  on  at  least  two  occasions.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
papers  carrying  the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  association  to  place 
the  following  copyright  statement  at  the  top  of  such  news  stories, 
“Entered  according  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1863,  by  J.  S. 
Thrasher,  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia.”  The  above  state- 
ment caused  Representative  William  R.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  to  intro- 
duce a resolution  in  the  House  inquiring  if  news  could  be  copyrighted, 
and  if  so,  why?  There  the  matter  ended.®®  At  another  time  the 
association  presented  a memorial  to  Congress  asking  that  its  editors 
be  exempt  from  military  duty.  The  request  was  referred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  but  no  report  was  ever  made  on  the  matter.®^ 

51.  Charleston  Tri-Weekly  Mercury,  June  6,  1863. 

52.  Richmond  Whig,  April  15,  1864. 

53.  Senate  Document  No.  234,  58  Congress  2d  Session,  XXX  (December  28,  1863), 

567. 

54.  Ibid.  (February  5,  1864),  759. 
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The  sources  of  Confederate  news  make  an  interesting  study 
because  they  reveal  just  how  free  the  newspapers  were  and  to  what 
extent  there  was  cooperation  between  the  press,  the  army  and  the 
government.  News  was  obtained  from  Northern  newspapers,  gov- 
ernment and  army  officials,  including  cabinet  members  and  the  Presi- 
dent, foreign  newspapers,  civilians  who  traveled  about  the  country, 
war  correspondents,  and  prisoners  brought  in  from  the  scenes 
of  battle.  The  intelligence  came  by  telegraph,  mail,  and  private 
messenger.  A typical  example  of  the  amount  of  news  from  Northern 
papers  carried  by  the  Confederate  press  is  seen  in  an  issue  of  the 
Richmond  Whig.  On  March  22,  1864,  this  paper  published  three 
columns  of  material  clipped  from  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Bal- 
timore American.  So  important  was  this  type  of  news  that  it  was 
often  sent  out  over  the  Southern  telegraph  wires.®® 

That  the  Richmond  papers  had  access  to  the  President  is  shown 
by  the  fact  they  often  published  letters  containing  news  of  various 
battles  sent  to  Jefferson  Davis  by  his  high  ranking  officers.®®  These 
newspapers  also  obtained  much  information  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. At  one  time  the  Whig  headed  an  item  The  Latest,  in  which 
it  stated,  “We  were  at  the  War  Department  at  o’clock  last 

night  and  learned  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  at  Ground  Squirrel 
Bridge,  in  Hanover  county  at  454  o’clock  yesterday  evening.”®'^  The 
following  quotations,  all  found  in  one  long  story  of  military  activity, 
indicate  specifically  where  the  correspondent  obtained  his  informa- 
tion. He  wrote : 

We  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the  official  budget  in  the  evening, 
knowing  that  then  we  could  get  something  reliable  from  this  now 
interesting  scene  of  military  operations 

Official  information,  received  at  half  past  four 

At  6 o’clock  yesterday  evening  we  met  two  cavalrymen  from  our 
forces  who  reported 

We  learned  at  half  past  ten  o’clock  last  night,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Richmond,  .... 

We  met,  at  General  Ransom’s  headquarters,  late  last  night,  a 
Yankee  prisoner  who  said  . . . 

We  learn  from  a source  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit ®® 

55.  Richmond  Whig,  March  25,  1864.  Also,  April  i,  1864. 

56.  Ibid.,  April  22,  1864. 

57.  Ibid.,  May  ii,  1864. 

58.  Ibid.,  May  13,  1864. 
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These  acknowledgments  of  news  sources  indicate  that  reporters 
were  accustomed  to  such  “handouts”  from  the  government  just  as 
Washington  correspondents  today  get  their  official  mimeographed 
news  from  both  civil  and  military  departments.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  all  telegraphic  news  concerning  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  date-lined  “Orange  Court  House.”  At  this  point  was 
located  the  post  office  for  General  Lee’s  army  and  the  courthouse 
evidently  served  as  a source  of  official  information  about  the  army. 

Proof  that  the  Southern  States  and  the  Confederate  Government 
wished  to  preserve  the  cooperative  spirit  of  newspapers  is  shown  in 
the  many  privileges  given  the  newspaper  press.  For  example,  on 
March  i8,  1862,  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  South  Caro- 
lina adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  and  owners  of  newspapers  in  this  State 
be  informed,  that  if  any  of  their  employes  shall  fall  under  the  con- 
scription, the  adjutant  and  Inspector-General  will  be  instructed  to 
withhold  from  Confederate  service  such  of  said  conscripts  as  the 
editor  or  owner  of  such  newspaper  shall  declare  by  affidavit  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  their  respective  establishments. 
....  Provided,  The  number  withheld  shall  not  exceed  seven  for  the 
Charleston  daily  papers,  five  for  the  Columbia  daily  papers,  and  two 
for  each  country  paper.^^ 

About  the  same  time  the  bill  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  exempting 
newspapermen  from  military  duty  was  modified  so  as  to  include  con- 
ductors of  weekly  papers.  The  ruling  finally  read  that  the  bill  would 
exempt,  “One  editor  of  each  newspaper  now  being  published,  and 
such  employees  as  the  editor  or  proprietor  may  certify  on  honor  to  be 
indispensable  for  conducting  the  publication  of  the  newspaper  so  long 
as  the  same  is  regularly  published  at  least  once  a week.”®® 

Despite  the  general  impression  one  gets  from  reading  such  state 
legislation,  it  is  a fact  that  the  State  could  not  actually  exempt  a per- 
son for  military  service.  That  power  rested  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress alone.  But  the  State  could  pass  legislation  stipulating  that 
certain  persons  were  to  be  exempted  and  then  recommend  to  the 

59.  The  Rebellion  Record,  Frank  Moore  (ed.),  8 vols.  (New  York,  1861-65),  V,  4 
(Poetry  and  Incidents  section). 

60.  Ibid.  A bill  with  this  same  wording  was  passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress  and 
vetoed  by  President  Davis.  See  the  2d  Congress,  1st  Session,  June  9,  1864. 
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Confederate  authorities  that  such  persons  be  designated  as  essential 
employees  of  the  State  so  they  could  be  exempted. 

Necessity,  however,  drove  the  Confederacy  from  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  In  February  of  1864,  when  the  need  for  soldiers 
became  extremely  critical,  the  Southern  Congress  attempted  to  get 
through  a measure  “putting  assistant  editors  and  other  employees  of 
newspaper  proprietors  in  the  army.”  So  opposed  to  the  measure 
were  Richmond  newspapers  that  it  was  dropped.  Jones’  Diary  relates 
Congress  decided  that  it  needed  “the  meed  of  praise  of  the  news- 
papers for  their  bold  measures,  and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
tax,  militia,  and  currency  acts”  more  than  it  did  those  few  extra  men 
in  the  army.®^ 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  however,  newspapermen  had  to 
fight.  Richmond  was  being  attacked  and  they  were  needed  to  defend 
the  city.  The  last  day  of  that  month  Jones  recorded  in  his  Diary, 
“None  of  the  papers  except  the  Whig  were  published  this  morning, 
the  printers,  etc.,  being  called  to  defend  the  city.”®^  Early  in  Novem- 
ber President  Davis  recommended  to  Congress  that  all  class  exemp- 
tions to  the  draft  be  abolished,  including  editors  of  newspapers.  The 
recommendation  was  denounced  by  all  Richmond  papers  as  being  a 
tremendous  blow  at  freedom  of  the  press.  As  a substitute  to  such 
action  the  Richmond  Enquirer  recommended  that  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  Negroes  be  put  into  the  Confederate  Army.®® 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment made  use  of  information  contained  in  Northern  newspapers; 
that  is,  a study  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  the  press  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  how  vigorous  reporting  for 
Northern  newspapers  affected  plans  in  the  South.  A great  many  of 
the  official  messages  going  back  and  forth  between  civil  officials  of  the 
government  and  army  officials  were  supplemented  by  clippings  from 
Northern  newspapers.®^  A letter  from  William  Porcher  Miles  to 
Jefferson  Davis  in  June  of  1862,  explained  a news  item  seen  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  letter  said,  “It  is  currently  reported  here 

61.  J.  B.  Jones:  A Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,  II,  152,  327.  See  also  the  Richmond 
Whig,  December  14,  1864.  This  opposition  was  led  by  the  Richmond  Examiner,  the 
Whig,  and  the  Enquirer. 

62.  Ibid.,  296. 

63.  Ibid.,  326-30. 

64.  D.  S.  Freeman:  Lee’s  Dispatches  (New  York,  1915),  272. 
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(upon  the  authority  of  a circumstantial  statement  in  the  New  York 
Herald)  that  the  enemy  have  organized  a regiment  of  negroes  at 
Port  Royal  officered  by  white  men,  and  that  this  regiment  is  now 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.”®** 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Southern  newspaper  use  of  and  re-pub- 
lication  of  Northern  news  General  Sherman  wrote  his  brother,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1863  : 

In  every  Southern  paper  I get  I find  abundance  of  evidence  to 
show  that  Northern  papers  furnish  the  Southern  leaders  abundant 
and  timely  notice  of  every  movement.  I send  you  two  to  show  this 
fact.  In  the  Vicksburg  Whig  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  column  of  the 
first  page  you  will  see  that  it  states  positively  that  a correspondent  of 
one  of  the  Northern  journals  wrote  in  advance  of  the  federal  plans 
in  the  late  move  on  Vicksburg.®® 

Late  in  1865  General  Lee  changed  his  battle  plans  so  as  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  around  Richmond  after  he  had  read  in  the  fVheel- 
ing  Intelligencer  that  thousands  of  troops  were  in  Bellaire  awaiting 
transportation  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio.  From  this  item  Lee  con- 
cluded that  Grant  was  preparing  to  move  on  Richmond.®^ 

On  occasion  General  Lee  learned  from  Northern  newspapers 
about  the  seriousness  of  Union  defeats.  His  first  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Federals  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  a battle  in  which  Sherman  lost 
around  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  came  in  a news  story  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  29,  1864.®®  In  writing  to  Jefferson  Davis 
of  the  defeat,  Lee  remarked  that  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
Union  Army  in  the  valley  knew  anything  about  the  movements  of 
his  army. 

By  way  of  summary  and  conclusion  it  might  be  emphasized  that 
there  was  a large  amount  of  press  freedom  in  the  Confederacy  and 
that  the  few  attempts  at  news  control,  aimed  chiefly  at  regimentation 
of  the  telegraph  system,  were  comparatively  unsuccessful.  What 
appeared  to  Northern  eyes  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  to  be  a well 
coordinated  system  of  news  control  was  in  reality,  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  people,  a well  coordinated  spirit  to  win.  Strict 

65.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  Series  II,  v.  Ill,  898. 

66.  R.  S.  Thorndike:  The  Sherman  Letters  (New  York,  1894),  190. 

67.  D.  S.  Freeman:  Lee’s  Dispatches  (New  York,  1915),  331. 

68.  Ibid.,  265-66. 
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control  of  the  press  was  a thing  beyond  the  ideology  of  the  Confed- 
erate people  just  as  it  is  a practice  outside  of  our  own  concept  of 
American  liberties  today  when  we  are  faced  with  another  great  war 
crisis.  The  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy  did  not  allow  such  con- 
trol; the  Congress  was  against  throttling  newspapers,  and  the  people 
themselves  stood  for  a free  press.  Not  even  the  exigencies  of  war 
made  the  South  move  too  far  from  this  idea. 
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Parson  iSprague  ol  tke  ^^onadnocks 

By  Hildreth  M.  Allison 

Historian,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  Historical  Society 


‘*Here  Sprague  taught  the  truths  which  religion  adorn 
And  left  all  his  treasures  for  children  unborn” 

— Dr.  Ebenezer  Morse, 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  (1852) 

I.  A Township  Is  Born 

VER  since  that  catastrophic  error  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  shortsightedness  and  blunders  of  humanity  have  con- 
sistently altered  human  affairs  and  diverted  the  normal 
course  of  history.  Had  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial 
Assembly,  sitting  at  Portsmouth  in  1746,  exercised  due  consideration 
at  the  proper  moment,  it  would  have  voted  a thousand  pounds  sterling 
to  snap  up  John  Tufton  Mason’s  proffered  ancestral  holdings;  but 
with  that  lethargy  and  lack  of  foresight  quite  peculiar  to  legislative 
bodies  of  both  the  past  and  present,  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  When, 
at  last,  the  apathetic  legislators  did  bestir  themselves  sufficiently  to 
tender  a definite  offer,  their  golden  opportunity  was  lost;  for  a few 
hours  earlier  on  that  identical  day  Mason  had  sold  his  patent  to  a 
group  of  Portsmouth  gentlemen  at  a figure  precisely  five  hundred 
pounds  better  than  the  one  he  had  suggested  to  the  indifferent  Colo- 
nial lawmakers. 

The  valid  title  of  John  Tufton  Mason  was  derived  from  the 
Council  of  Plymouth’s  grant  to  his  ancestor.  Captain  John  Mason,  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Technically  it  embraced  “all  that 
part  of  the  mainland  in  New-England  lying  upon  the  sea-coast,  begin- 
ning from  the  middle  part  of  Merrimack  river,  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  northwards  along  the  sea-coast  to  Pascataqua  river,  and  so 
forwards  up  within  the  said  river  and  to  the  furtherest  head  thereof, 
and  from  thence  north-westward,  until  three  score  miles  be  finished 
from  the  first  entrance  of  Pascataqua  River;  also  from  Merrimack 
through  the  said  river  and  to  the  furtherest  head  thereof,  and  so 
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forwards  up  into  the  lands  westwards,  until  three  score  miles  be  fin- 
ished; and  from  thence  to  cross  over  land  to  the  three  score  miles 
end  accompted  from  Pascataqua  river,  together  with  all  islands  and 
isletts  within  five  leagues  distance  of  the  premises  . . . . 

They  were  men  of  wealth  and  prominence,  these  successors  to 
Mason,  for  the  most  part  inter-allied  through  family  ties,  closely 
connected  in  social  life  and  governmental  concerns.  Furthermore, 
they  were  persons  of  sagacious  business  acumen  who  seldom  passed 
up  anything  smacking  of  a likely  gamble  and  now  recognized  a prom- 
ising opportunity  to  augment  their  fortunes  through  a large  scale 
deal  in  townships.  They  readily  renounced  through  quitclaims  their 
interests  in  'the  more  thickly  settled  eastern  portion  of  their  new  hold- 
ings, concentrating  on  the  north  and  western  sections  where  pioneers 
were  few  and  speculation  offered  ripest  chance  of  richest  reward. 

The  Monadnock  townships,  granted  by  these  proprietors,  were 
eight  in  number  and  originally  comprised  Rindge,  once  Rowley, 
Canada;  Jaffrey;  Dublin;  Fitzwilliam;  Marlborough;  Nelson,  early 
known  as  Packersfield ; Stoddard,  formerly  Limerick;  and  Washing- 
ton, at  first  called  Camden.  Legally,  they  lay  almost  entirely  outside 
the  limits  of  Mason’s  patent,  encroaching  on  the  Crown  Land;  but 
the  astute  proprietors  had  conveniently  reasoned  that  since  the 
Masonian  grant  extended  inland  to  a depth  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  their  western  boundary  must  be  a curve  described  with  a 
sixty-mile  radius  from  the  sea,  which  ingenious  theory  they  success- 
fully defended  until  after  the  American  Revolution,  when  their  towns 
were  well  rooted.^ 

All  eight  were  granted  between  February,  1749,  and  December, 
1752.  In  every  township  it  was  stipulated  that  one  right  or  block  of 
lots  be  set  apart  for  a settled  gospel  minister,  another  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry,  and  a third  for  school  purposes.  However,  certain 
rights  in  each  township  were  reserved  for  the  proprietors  themselves, 
a canny  provision  to  enable  them  to  profit  as  the  communities  grew 
and  prospered. 

Monadnock  Number  Three,  called  North  Monadnock,  was 
bestowed  upon  Matthew  Thornton  and  thirty-nine  others,  November 

1.  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

2.  For  one  of  the  clearest  accounts  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors’  claims  see  History 
of  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  by  Albert  Annett  and  Alice  E.  E.  Lehtinen  (1937). 
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3,  1749.  It  embraced  a territory  seven  miles  long  and  five  in  breadth 
and  was  divided  into  seventy-one  equal  rights  or  shares  of  three  lots 
each,  which  were  drawn  for  at  Dunstable  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  1750.  According  to  the  deed  of  grant,  forty  of  the  rights  were 
to  be  entered  upon  and  at  least  three  acres  in  each  cleared,  enclosed 
and  prepared  for  mowing  or  tillage  within  four  years;  and  within 
six  months  thereafter  there  should  be  built  on  each  of  these  forty 
shares  a comfortable  dwelling  house  at  least  sixteen  feet  square  with 
some  person  resident  therein  who  should  continue  inhabitancy  three 
years  and  improve  two  acres  annually,  provided  that  no  Indian  war 
occurred  in  the  meantime  to  disrupt  the  orderly  procedure  of 
development. 

The  new  grantees  had  no  more  actual  intention  of  personally  set- 
tling the  town  than  the  Masonian  Proprietors  from  whom  they  had 
procured  their  grant.  They,  too,  were  promoters  who  intended  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  a real  estate  development  performed  by  others. 
Most  of  them  lived  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province  and  pre- 
sumably never  came  inside  the  boundaries  of  their  township  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Matthew  Thornton.  Thornton  was  a physician, 
at  that  time  a resident  of  Londonderry.  He  had  been  a surgeon  in 
the  Louisburg  expedition  of  1745  and  served  as  representative  to  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  from  1758  to  1762.  He  was  destined  to 
become  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  New  Hampshire,  a 
justice  of  the  State’s  Superior  Court,  a delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was, 
in  short,  a prime  factor  in  helping  along  the  Revolution  in  New 
Hampshire  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  persons 
in  the  Colony. 

The  first  settler  in  North  Monadnock  was  William  Thornton, 
brother  of  Matthew,  who  came  in  1752,  but  his  residence  was  of 
comparatively  brief  duration.  The  outbreak  of  the  second  French 
and  Indian  War  in  1755  witnessed  Indian  atrocities  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  In  June  an  attack  was  made  on  Captain  Wil- 
liam Symes’  fort  at  Keene,  where,  although  beaten  back,  the  Indians 
slaughtered  many  cattle  and  captured  one  Benjamin  Twitched,  whom 
they  carried  off  to  Quebec.  At  Hinsdale,  John  Hardiclay  and  John 
Alexander  were  killed,  and  Jonathan  Colby  taken  captive  while  work- 
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ing  in  the  woods.  A few  days  later  in  the  same  town,  Caleb  Howe, 
Hilkiah  Grout  and  Benjamin  GafEeld  were  ambushed.  Grout  alone 
escaping.  In  addition,  three  Hinsdale  families,  comprising  fourteen 
persons,  were  taken  into  captivity.  In  a desperate  defence  at  Wal- 
pole, John  Kilburn,  first  settler  of  that  town,  with  John  Peak,  two 
boys  and  Kilburn’s  wife  and  daughter  heroically  stood  off  a large 
force  of  Indians  which  attacked  Kilburn’s  garrison  house,  mowing 
down  the  savages  with  a deadly  fire  in  an  all  day’s  combat.* 

William  Thornton  was  no  craven.  Neither  was  he  a fool.  He 
had  no  neighbors  nearer  than  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  in  Peter- 
borough— no  blockhouse  to  run  to  in  the  event  of  an  Indian  attack. 
He  had  a family  to  think  about,  and  the  probability  of  their  scalps 
dangling  from  the  wigwam  poles  at  Saint  Francis  was  abhorrent. 
Prudently  he  abandoned  his  settlement,  as  did  most  of  the  sensible 
scattered  pioneers  in  the  Monadnock  Township,  burying  a grindstone 
and  a breaking-up  hoe,  which  were  turned  up  by  a ploughshare  in  a 
later  generation. 

William  Thornton  never  returned;  and  although  some  of  the 
Londonderry  Scotch-Irishmen  who  had  settled  in  adjacent  Peterbor- 
ough drifted  in  spasmodically,  none  became  a long-time  inhabitant. 

The  first  permanent  white  resident  was  Captain  Thomas  Morse 
from  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  who  came  into  the  west  part  of  the 
grant  in  1762.  He  was  then  about  sixty  years  old,  stable,  shrewd  and 
hard  bitten,  and  as  tough  as  the  pine  knots  by  whose  flickering  light 
he  thumbed  his  well-worn  testament.  At  approximately  the  same 
time  there  appeared  several  other  pioneers,  likewise  from  Sherborn, 
who  settled  within  the  territory. 

Matthew  Thornton  thoroughly  believed  in  the  future  of  his 
grant.  He  bought  up  available  land  from  whomsoever  he  could  get 
it  until  he  owned  more  than  a third  of  the  whole  township.  Then 
he  went  out  and  sold  it.  He  was  a ready  talker  with  the  inherent 
ability  to  win  others  to  his  way  of  thinking;  a persuasive,  companion- 
able sort  with  a natural  flare  for  salesmanship  to  whom  folks  listened 
eagerly.  Over  the  blazed  trails  came  new  settlers — from  Natick  and 
Medfield,  Holliston  and  Framingham  in  Massachusetts;  from  Tem- 
ple and  Amherst  in  New  Hampshire;  men  in  buckskins  and  men  in 


3.  History  of  Cheshire  and  Sullivan  Counties,  New  Hampshire,  edited  by  D.  Ham- 
ilton Hurd  (1886). 
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homespun;  men  on  horseback  with  their  wives  riding  behind  on  pil- 
lions; men  with  their  families  and  household  goods  jolting  along  in 
ox  carts  towards  Thornton’s  promised  land. 

These  hardy  pioneers  were  not  individuals  with  poetic  souls  or 
sentimental  natures.  Ruthlessly  they  attacked  the  primeval  forests. 
They  saw  no  grandeur  in  the  fine  co-mingling  of  the  white  pine, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  deciduous  trees;  no  beauty  in  the  ferns  and 
woodland  wildflowers.  To  them  all  this  was  a hindrance  to  be  swept 
aside;  an  enemy  to  be  wrestled  with  and  overcome  before  they  could 
claim  the  soil  as  their  own;  and  no  protesting  voice  was  ever  raised 
against  such  spoliation. 

After  1763  the  population  of  the  settlement  increased  steadily. 
Just  what  it  may  have  totaled  when  a census  of  the  Province  was 
ordered  in  1767  is  not  established,  for  apparently  no  record  of  a 
return  from  Monadnock  Number  Three  exists  among  the  New 
Hampshire  Provincial  papers. 

A political  organization  of  the  inhabitants  was  effected  in  1768 
with  Colonel  John  Goffe,  of  Bedford,  as  moderator,  at  which  time 
three  assessors,  a clerk,  a collector  and  a commissioner  of  assessment 
were  chosen;  but  it  was  not  until  1771  that  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion for  a town-body-politic  was  obtained.  The  petition  for  that 
purpose  was  presented  to  Governor  John  Wentworth  by  Josiah  Wil- 
lard, Jr.,  of  Keene,  acting  as  agent  for  the  settlers,  who  stated  that 
the  township  was  rated  for  the  Province  tax  and  was  presumed  to 
be  sufficiently  inhabited  for  incorporation.  The  forthcoming  charter, 
granted  March  twenty-ninth  of  that  year,  was  substantially  like  those 
incorporating  other  towns  of  the  period.  Issuing  in  the  name  of 
George  the  Third,  “by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth,”  it  defined 
the  boundaries  and  in  accordance  with  the  Parliamentary  statutes 
reserved  all  white  pine  twenty-four  inches  or  more  in  diameter  as 
mast  trees  for  the  royal  navy.  Theoretically,  the  Surveyor-General 
of  His  Majesty’s  Woods  and  his  four  deputies  were  to  survey  all 
timber  lands  and  emblazon  the  “broad  arrow”  on  such  trees;  and 
woe  to  the  transgressor  who  felled  them  unlawfully.  A maximum 
penalty  of  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  timber,  imprisonment  for  a 
term  varying  from  three  months  to  a year,  and  a fine  of  one  hundred 
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pounds  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Crown  and  the  informer 
might  be  inflicted  on  such  violators  of  the  statute.^  The  law,  never- 
theless, was  commonly  flouted;  and  because  of  the  vastness  of  the 
forests  it  was  impossible  for  the  Surveyor-General  and  his  assistants 
to  mark  any  considerable  portion  of  the  mast  trees. 

The  new  town  was  incorporated  as  Dublin,  the  name  having  been 
suggested,  probably,  by  Henry  Strongman,  a Scotch-Irishman,  in 
honor  of  the  capital  of  his  native  country.  The  name  Dublin  is 
derived  from  a combination  of  two  Celtic  words:  “dubh,”  meaning 

black  or  dark,  and  “lyn”  or  “lynne,”  connoting  pool  or  lake.  Hence 
Dublin  signifies  black  pool  or  dark  lakei° 

The  beginnings  of  most  New  Hampshire  towns  follow  a similar 
stereotyped  pattern.  Townships  are  granted;  settlers  appear,  clear 
the  land  and  rear  their  first  rude  shelters.  Incorporation  takes  place 
and  the  inhabitants  proceed  to  work  out  their  political  salvation 
through  the  medium  of  the  town  meeting,  to  consider  questions  vital 
to  their  welfare.  Their  first  deliberations  relate  to  the  opening  of 
rudimentary  roads,  the  building  of  crude  bridges,  the  construction  of 
grist  and  sawmills,  the  laying  out  of  a training  field  and  a burying 
ground,  the  erection  of  a meetinghouse  and  the  calling  of  a parson. 
Under  such  routine  and  prosaic  circumstances  the  town  of  Dublin 
in  the  King’s  Province  of  New  Hampshire  experienced  its  modest 
inception. 

II.  A Parson  Settles 

The  existence  of  the  early  settlers  was  no  sinecure.  Their  first 
log  cabins  were  little  more  than  pens  with  doors  on  the  south  and 
east  sides.  Spruce  bark,  fastened  to  the  logs  by  means  of  withes  or 
twisted  twigs,  served  as  shingles  for  the  roof;  white  ash  split  into 
planks,  partially  smoothed,  as  a floor.  The  chimney  was  of  stone 
laid  up  as  far  as  the  mantel-tree  with  split  laths  above  built  up  in  cob- 
house  fashion  and  plastered  inside  and  out  with  clay  mortar.  Many 
a cabin  had  no  fireplace  oven  and  the  women  who  lived  in  them  car- 
ried their  baking  dough,  sometimes  for  miles,  to  the  homes  of  better 
provided  neighbors.  Wolves  and  catamounts  roamed  the  woods  and 
preyed  upon  the  farmers’  flocks.  Money  was  scarce  and  so  was  food. 

4.  Revolutionary  New  Hampshire,  by  Richard  Francis  Upton  (1936),  p.  170. 

5.  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  LL.  D.  (1875),  p.  414. 
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The  common  fare  appears  to  have  been  bean  porridge  for  breakfast, 
a piece  of  baked  pumpkin  with  a thin  slice  of  pork  for  dinner,  and 
porridge  again  at  night.  Occasionally  this  plain  diet  was  varied  with 
a tough  bear  steak  or  partridge  stew.  Until  Eli  Morse  and  Samuel 
Twitchell  built  gristmills  within  the  settlement,  grain  for  grinding 
had  to  be  carried  to  Peterborough.  When  Nat  Belknap’s  cow  came 
in,  he  was  obliged  to  walk  to  New  Ipswich  to  procure  receptacles  for 
the  extra  milk.  The  only  available  utensils  he  could  find  there  were 
two  earthen  pots  which  he  slung  over  his  shoulders.  On  his  home- 
ward way  he  met  in  Peterborough  a kindly  disposed  but  somewhat 
besotted  neighbor,  who  volunteered  to  carry  his  burden.  It  was  a 
benevolent  gesture  welcomely  accepted;  but  unfortunately  the  befud- 
dled friend  carried  the  pots  no  better  than  his  flip;  and  in  stumbling 
along  swung  them  together,  breaking  one,  which  partially  nullified 
the  successful  termination  of  a sixty-mile  journey  on  foot  through  the 
blazed  wood.  Life  was  a struggle,  but  the  community  persevered. 

Preaching,  whatever  there  was  of  it  before  the  township’s  incor- 
poration, must  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  meager  resources  of  the 
settlers  themselves.  The  forty  proprietors  never  granted  money  for 
such  a purpose,  although  they  did  build  a thirty-eight  by  fifty  foot 
meetinghouse,  according  to  custom,  in  the  approximate  center  of  the 
town.  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  of  Sherborn,  later  president  of  Harvard 
College,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  township  at  Eli  Morse’s 
house  in  the  autumn  of  1767;  and  for  good  measure  baptized  his 
former  parishioner’s  daughter,  Sally.  But  religious  services  were  too 
few  to  satisfy  the  many  who  had  emigrated  from  communities  where 
the  regular  institutions  of  Christianity  had  prevailed,  and  they 
resolved  to  settle  a clergyman  of  their  own. 

Their  first  minister  was  Rev.  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Lincoln,  Massa- 
chusetts, whom  they  settled  in  June,  1772.  As  a settlement  Mr. 
Farrar  received  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  besides 
the  right  of  land  reserved  for  the  first  cleric.  His  salary  was  to  be 
forty  pounds  the  first  year  and  to  increase  two  pounds  thirteen  shill- 
ings and  four  pence  annually  until  it  reached  fifty-three  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  at  which  figure  it  was  to  continue  as  long 
as  he  remained  the  town’s  gospel  minister. 

But  Mr.  Farrar  was  not  happy  in  his  surroundings.  His  mental 
health  became  impaired  and  he  began  to  entertain  “strange  fancies.” 
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He  fell  a prey  to  peculiar  hallucinations  and  in  his  semi-derangement 
became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  certain  female  members  of  his 
parish  were  plotting  his  downfall,  trying  to  inveigle  his  attentions 
through  unscrupulous  means.  So  strong  grew  this  impress  on  his 
disordered  mind  that  he  introduced  the  subject  into  his  Sabbath 
prayers.  An  impossible  situation  developed  between  the  flock  and  its 
shepherd  which  could  not  long  continue.  An  ecclesiastical  council 
was  called  in  to  consider  and  advise;  and  as  a result  of  the  delibera- 
tions the  church  and  Mr.  Farrar  agreed  upon  a six  months’  separa- 
tion. Before  the  term  of  suspension  had  expired,  Mr.  Farrar  pre- 
sented his  resignation,  an  act  induced,  perhaps,  not  so  much  of  his 
own  volition,  as  through  pressure  exercised  by  some  of  his  influential 
parishioners  and  the  senior  members  of  the  council. 

Three  ministers  are  known  to  have  preached  in  the  town  between 
the  sitting  of  the  council  in  December,  1775,  and  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Farrar’s  successor.  They  were:  Benjamin  Chadwick,  a Har- 

vard man  of  the  class  of  1770;  Cornelius  Waters,  who  afterwards 
settled  in  Ashby,  Massachusetts;  and  Aaron  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  later 
remembered  as  a learned  and  accomplished  divine  in  Grafton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Pomfret,  Vermont.  Receipts  for  money  paid  all 
three  still  exist  among  the  town  papers. 

Such  was  the  setting  when  there  appeared  upon  the  rustic  scene 
the  most  unusual  personality  ever  identified  with  the  Monadnocks:  an 
individual  of  such  eccentricity  that  his  name  became  a byword  through- 
out the  region.  Parson  Edward  Sprague.  His  earlier  years  are 
sketched  against  a somewhat  fragmentary  background.  He  was  the 
second  of  three  sons  of  Doctor  John  Sprague,  a wealthy  physician 
born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  according  to  available  manu- 
script material,  appears  to  have  been  living  in  Boston  on  the  south 
side  of  Winter  Street,  near  Washington,  at  the  time  of  Edward’s 
birth.  May  20,  1750.  The  Sprague  family  originated  in  the  old  town 
of  Upway,  county  of  Dover,  England.  The  son  of  a fuller,  Ralph 
Sprague  with  two  of  his  brothers,  Richard  and  William,  migrated 
thence  to  settle  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1629,  where  he 
became  prominent  in  Puritan  church  and  civic  matters;  and  from 
him  the  Rev.  Edward  was  a direct  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion.® In  early  youth  he  appears  to  have  developed  a taste  for  books, 

6.  The  Ralph  Sprague  Genealogy,  compiled  and  published  by  E.  G.  Sprague  (1913). 
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although  it  Is  asserted  that  he  exhibited  no  markedly  rare  scholastic 
talent.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard  College,  accord- 
ing to  family  custom,  where  in  1766  he  signed  a confession  along  with 
a number  of  fellow  students  following  participation  in  some  student 
uprising.  In  October,  1767,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  home 
because  of  ill  health. 

The  following  year  saw  anti-British  feeling  running  high  in  Bos- 
ton due  to  the  seizure  of  John  Hancock’s  wine  smuggling  sloop 
“Liberty.”  Rioting  ensued.  Royal  Governor  Bernard,  sensing  that 
a crisis  had  arrived,  wrote  to  Earl  Hillsborough,  His  Majesty’s  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  America,  who  immediately  dispatched  troops  to 
the  scene  of  disorder.  On  September  30,  1768,  a dozen  men-of-war 
arrived  In  Boston  Harbor,  anchoring  with  cannon  loaded.  At  noon 
of  the  next  day  the  soldiers  debarked  on  Long  Wharf,  “there  Formed 
and  Marched  with  insolent  Parade,  Drums  beating.  Fifes  playing 
and  Colours  flying,  up  King  Street,  Each  Soldier  having  received  16 
rounds  of  Powder  and  Ball,”  according  to  Paul  Revere,  who  com- 
memorated the  event  In  an  appropriate  engraving. 

Great  was  the  consternation.  More  rioting,  possible  armed  resist- 
ance by  the  Liberty  Boys,  was  feared.  With  a fellow  student,  Ned 
Sprague,  who  had  resumed  his  studies  at  Harvard,  strolled  the  streets 
of  Boston  on  that  ominous  evening.  Together  they  sauntered  to 
the  wharves  along  the  waterfront  and  watched  with  fascination  the 
lanterns  twinkling  aboard  the  King’s  ships  while  they  pondered  the 
probabilities  of  the  morrow.  What  fate,  they  speculated,  might 
await  the  college?  And  together  they  contrived  a fantastic  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  Cambridge : to  cut  the  supporting  piles  of  the 
Great  Bridge  connecting  it  with  Boston  to  sink  the  Redcoats  in  the 
Charles  if  they  should  be  brash  enough  to  attempt  a crossing. 

Before  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  Ned  Sprague  had  taken 
a wife.  On  September  24,  1769,  he  married  Martha  Hill,  who  prob- 
ably died  early,  though  the  vital  records  of  neither  Boston  nor  Cam- 
bridge record  the  date  of  her  demise.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  1770.  In  the  college  records  his  name  stands  twelfth  on 
a class  roll  of  thirty-four  members  headed  by  William  Sanford 
Hutchinson,  Gilbert  Saltonstall  and  William  Winthrop.^  At  that 


7.  Quinquennial  Catalog  of  Harvard  University,  1636-1905  (1905),  p.  132. 
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time  when  Harvard  still  listed  its  students  according  to  their  sup- 
posed social  rank  rather  than  in  alphabetical  order  it  is  evident  that 
his  family  moved  within  the  genteel  circles  of  society  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem.  Through  the  three  succeeding  years,  during  which 
the  gathering  clouds  of  conflict  frequently  interrupted  his  studies, 
Edward  continued  at  Harvard;  and  in  taking  his  master’s  degree  in 
1773  presented  an  affirmative  answ^er  in  Latin  to  the  quastio:  “An 

injuria  fieri  possit  volenti.” 

Through  inheritance  Edward  Sprague  might  naturally  have 
turned  to  medicine,  a profession  which  attracted  his  two  brothers, 
Lawrence  and  John.  His  father  was  a skillful  diagnostician  and 
something  of  a psychiatrist,  excelling  as  a specialist  in  morbid  mental 
phenomena;  while  his  maternal  grandfather.  Doctor  Louis  Dal 
Honda,  was  a French  practitioner  of  high  standing.  But  inclination 
and  choice  drew  him  into  the  ministry. 

With  whom  he  pursued  his  theological  training  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  said  that  for  some  time  after  leaving  college  he  occasionally  offi- 
ciated in  his  own  vicinity;  but  having  finally  obtained  a professional 
license,  he  donned  a suit  of  clerical  black  and  started  for  the  interior 
of  the  country  in  search  of  a parish.  Nor  can  it  be  established  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  conjecture  what  motive  caused  him  to  turn  the 
bridle  of  his  dappled  mare  towards  Dublin  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  possible  that  his  classmate,  Benjamin  Chadwick,  who  had  pre- 
viously preached  there,  may  have  spoken  to  him  about  the  urgent 
need  of  a minister  in  that  settlement;  plausible,  too,  that  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Locke,  president  of  Harvard  from  1770  to  1773,  may  have 
turned  his  attention  thither.  But  whether  definite  human  agency  or 
mere  chance  directed  him,  who  now  can  say  with  certainty? 

The  arrival  of  a prospective  pastor  was  indubitably  hailed  with  a 
genuine  delight.  There  had  been  no  little  sickness  in  the  community 
and  a death  or  two  had  occurred  since  Mr.  Farrar’s  departure, 
gravely  impressing  the  sober  minded  inhabitants  obliged  to  perform 
the  burials  without  benefit  of  clergy  with  the  dire  need  of  a parson. 
It  was  necessary  to  procure  another  clergyman,  to  settle  him  quickly, 
and  here  was  one  available.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  1777,  the  free- 
holders of  the  town  at  a public  meeting  “made  choice  of  Mr.  Edward 
Sprague  to  settle  with  them  as  their  gospel  minister.” 
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Mr.  Sprague  considered  the  prospect  gravely  before  accepting 
the  call.  He  did  not  return  an  affirmative  answer  until  well  over 
two  months  had  passed.  Then,  on  October  25,  he  addressed  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  by  letter  as  follows: 

My  dear  Friends, — The  Great  and  glorious  God,  who  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  has  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  make 
choice  of  me  to  settle  with  you  in  the  gospel  ministry,  August  6,  1777. 
My  mind,  O my  friends  I is  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  busi- 
ness. As  great  and  important  as  it  is,  with  a dependence  upon  the 
all-sufficient  Savior  for  grace  and  wisdom  to  fulfill  my  ministry,  I 
accept  your  invitation,  and  ask  your  prayers  for  me  that  I may  be 
an  instrument  of  great  good  to  your  souls,  of  bringing  home  to  my 
Savior  the  hardened  and  impenitent,  of  awakening  the  careless  and 
secure  to  save  them  from  death — eternal  death.  Pray  for  me  that  I 
may  so  carefully  discharge  my  duty  to  your  souls  as  that  I may  be 
accepted,  and  have  you  for  my  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord. 

I subscribe  myself  your  affectionate  friend, 

Edward  Sprague. 

N.  B. — The  Liberty  granted  to  Mr.  Farrar  of  two  or  three  sab- 
baths to  visit  my  friends,  who  live  at  a distance,  I ask  of  you. 

Mr.  Sprague’s  ordination  took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  the  follow- 
ing November  and  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  of  December 
4,  1777,  honored  him  with  a page  one  account  of  the  event.  The 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  Cambridge,  represented  by  its  delegates, 
and  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  Ipswich,  Townsend  and  Fitzwil- 
liam  by  their  delegates  and  elders  formed  themselves  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical council;  “and  after  prayer  to  God,  the  Father  of  lights,  for 
the  direction  and  assistance  in  the  important  transaction,”  finding  Mr. 
Sprague  duly  called  and  properly  qualified  to  assume  pastoral  cares, 
proceeded  to  ordain  him  in  due  form.  The  event  with  its  solemn 
ecclesiastical  pageantry  wrought  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  stolid  settlers.  No  less  a personage  than  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Langdon,  then  president  of  Harvard,  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon,  taking  as  his  text  I Thessalonians,  II:  13:  “For  this 

cause  also  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because,  when  ye  received  the 
word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God,  which  effectually  work- 
eth  also  in  you  that  believe.” 
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Dr.  Langdon’s  sermon,  thirty-eight  pages  long,  was  printed  in 
Boston  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet  and  in  spirit  obviously  follows  the 
biblical  text,  pointing  out  the  duty  of  the  faithful  minister  to  preach 
the  pure  word  of  God  and  of  the  Christian  parishioner  to  receive  it 
from  the  pastor  as  the  truth;  ending  with  an  exhortation  to  the  min- 
ister to  make  “full  proof”  of  his  ministry  and  to  the  congregation  to 
maintain  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  to  love  one  another,  and 
studiously  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  contention. 

Thus  the  new  shepherd  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Dublin  entered 
upon  his  clerical  cares  and  pastoral  duties.  There  were  the  lengthy 
morning  and  afternoon  sermons  to  be  preached  each  Sunday;  meet- 
ings of  the  brethren  and  sisters  to  conduct  and  preside  over;  bap- 
tisms, marriages  and  funerals  at  which  he  must  officiate;  frequent 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  occasional  attendance  at  ordinations.  Par- 
son Sprague  was  a moderate  sort  of  Congregationalist,  subscribing 
to  Calvdnism  only  with  reservations.  As  to  Preordination  and 
Damnation  he  had  his  doubts.  His  letter  of  acceptance  does  not 
contain  a recognition  of  Eternal  Punishment,  but  substitutes  the 
phrase,  “eternal  death.”  Although  a well-informed  man,  he  was 
not  given  to  close  professional  study  and  lacked  the  necessary  indus- 
try and  application  to  prepare  his  sermons  with  thorough  care.  But 
whatever  his  dissertations  may  have  wanted  in  such  respect  was  offset 
by  his  personal  idiosyncrasies  and  showmanship. 

On  an  early  spring  morning  in  the  simple,  unheated  rough-hewn 
house  of  worship  the  youthful  minister  was  discussing  the  all- 
important  topic  of  Faith. 

“Through  Faith,”  he  asserted  confidently,  “all  things  become 
possible.  Through  power  of  Faith,  brethren,  all  obstacles  can  be 
surmounted.  Mountains  become  as  mole  hills.  Yea,  with  sufficient 
Faith  man  can  remove  even  the  mountains  . . . . ” 

Suddenly  breaking  off,  the  young  divine  contemplated  the  majes- 
tic bulk  of  Mount  Monadnock  towering  skyward  across  the  shimmer- 
ing crystal  waters  of  Meetinghouse  Pond.  In  momentary  silence  he 
regarded  the  sheer  granite  peak  rising  before  him,  his  tongue  wag- 
gling within  his  cheek.  With  an  air  of  hushed  expectancy  his  congre- 
gation leaned  forward,  eager  for  his  next  remarks.  Was  there  truly 
a way  of  removing  that  unwanted  rugged  mass  with  its  half  dozen 
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undeveloped  township  lots  and  substituting  fertile  tillage  land  in  its 
place?  Could  Faith  actually  accomplish  such  a miracle?  But  an 
audible  murmer  of  disappointment  that  defied  suppression  escaped 
his  listeners  when  the  parson  observed  with  a dubious  shake  of  his 
head,  “Well,  I don’t  know — it  looks  pretty  big.” 

Every  male  citizen  in  the  town  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  had 
unhesitatingly  signed  the  Association  Test  of  1776  to  oppose  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  with  arms,  British  domination.  Dub- 
lin was  well  represented  in  the  New  Hampshire  regiments  and  had 
patriotically  contributed  “two  tin  kittles  for  the  yuse  of  General 
Starks  Briggade,  Prised  14  shillings.”  Cheshire  County  as  a whole, 
notwithstanding,  was  honeycombed  with  Toryism,  second  only  to 
Rockingham  in  number  of  loyalists.  The  passing  of  the  Proscription 
Act  had  expelled  Governor  John  Wentworth  and  seventy-five  others 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  twenty-eight.  Not  the  least  of  those 
proscribed  was  Breed  Batchelder,  gentleman,  of  Packersfield,  landed 
and  influential,  who  had  preached  conciliation  with  such  stubborn  per- 
severance that  he  incited  the  heartfelt  anger  of  his  neighbors.  Refus- 
ing to  enter  the  American  service,  although  he  held  a major’s  commis- 
sion in  the  militia,  he  spent  three  months  of  the  summer  of  1777 
hidden  in  a cave,  while  former  friends  sought  to  track  him  down  as 
they  would  have  hunted  a timber  wolf.  His  hiding  place  discovered, 
he  was  driven  to  the  top  of  a high  pinnacle  and  escaped  by  working 
his  tortuous  way  through  a winding  chasm  down  a sheer  precipice, 
finally  to  join  Burgoyne’s  army,  where  King  George  rewarded  him 
with  a commission  in  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  and  a former  fellow  towns- 
man, Richard  Farwell,  recognizing  him  at  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
shattered  his  shoulder  with  a musket  ball.® 

The  Congregational  Church  and  its  ministers  overwhelmingly 
favored  the  American  Revolution,  “first,”  says  Richard  Francis 
Upton,  in  his  Revolutionary  New  Hampshire,  because  “the  faith  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  religious  democracy”;  secondly,  because 
“the  Congregational  clergy  resented  and  feared  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  to  spread  the  Episcopal  faith,  which  might  some 
day  threaten  their  established  position.”  If,  as  has  sometimes  been 

8.  An  account  of  the  career  of  Major  Breed  Batchelder  may  be  found  in  A Sketch 
of  the  Early  History  of  the  Town  of  Nelson,  New  Hampshire,  by  Major-General  Simon 
Goodell  Griffin  (1917). 
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asserted,  the  new  parson  when  in  residence  as  a student  at  Cambridge 
exercised  his  whole  influence  towards  a conciliatory  mode  of  settling 
the  difficulties  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  the 
subsequent  events  around  Boston,  some  of  which  he  may  well  have 
witnessed,  must  have  left  him  with  the  conviction  that  only  through  a 
blood  bath  could  any  ultimate  objective  be  obtained.  His  sentiments 
to  his  congregation  were  preeminently  patriotic,  his  sermons  punctu- 
ated with  passages  calculated  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
resistance  to  oppression,  often  ending  with  the  pithy  close,  “After  all, 
it  is  the  gun  wTich  does  the  business.” 

Only  a month  before  Mr.  Sprague’s  ordination,  Burgoyne  had 
surrendered  to  Gates  at  Saratoga.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  New 
Hampshire  was  avidly  anticipating  the  approaching  referendum  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union 
of  the  United  States.  Under  date  of  January  22,  1778,  we  find  in 
the  town  records : 

After  reading  the  articles  of  confederation,  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sprague: — then 

Voted  to  accept  of  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union,  except  the  8th  article;  and  that  the  alteration  in  that  article  be, 
that  all  personal  estate  be  taxed  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  real 
estate. 

Voted  that  the  representative  of  this  town  should  use  his  influ- 
ence that  there  be  a full  and  free  representation  convened  to  lay  a 
lasting  plan  of  government  for  this  state. 

The  opposition  to  the  eighth  article  was  probably  due  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Delegate  Nathaniel  Folsom,  of  Exeter,  who  had  publicized 
throughout  the  State  what  he  considered  its  objectional  features:  the 
requirement  of  each  State  to  lay  Continental  taxes  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  its  surveyed  land.  This  article  Folsom  believed  to  be 
unjust,  since  a State’s  wealth  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
land’s  value;  and  because  Negroes,  the  common  source  of  wealth  in 
the  South,  were  exempted.  According  to  Upton: 

Sixteen  towns  objected  to  the  apportioning  of  each  state’s  tax 
quota  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  its  surveyed  land.  It  was  generally 
held  that  this  provision  would  bear  heavily  on  New  Hampshire, 
whose  wealth  consisted  mostly  of  real  estate,  and  would  give  those 
states  with  a large  volume  of  trade,  large  stocks  of  merchandise,  per- 
sonal property  and  slaves  an  unfair  advantage. 
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• The  vote  as  expressed  in  Dublin  is  attributed  largely  to  Mr. 
Sprague’s  endeavors  in  behalf  of  Folsom’s  cause;  and  the  lucid 
phraseology  in  which  it  is  recorded  is  likewise  considered  his.  Thus, 
early  in  his  ministry  he  was  exerting  an  influence  not  only  in  religious 
matters,  but  in  molding  opinion  in  civic  affairs  as  well. 

Mr.  Sprague’s  salary  was  to  be  sixty  pounds  ($200)  a year.  As 
was  customary  in  those  time,  he  was  also  voted  a “settlement.”  This 
was  to  be  ten  pounds  per  annum,  until  the  whole  amount  should  total 
a hundred  pounds,  and  thirty  cords  of  fire-wood  annually;  but  by  an 
instrument  executed  soon  after  his  ordination  the  minister  relin- 
quished his  settlement  money  and  all  claims  to  the  ministry  lands  of 
the  town  for  the  lease  of  the  twenty-second  lot  in  the  fifth  range. 
Although  his  father  was  wealthy,  Ned  had  determined  to  make  his 
own  way  without  calling  for  financial  help.  With  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  the  sixty  pounds  became  entirely  inadequate.  The  scarcity 
of  goods,  the  tremendous  demand,  factors  which  of  themselves  would 
have  caused  a rise  in  price  levels,  was  aggravated  by  the  expansion 
of  the  currency.  The  paper  money  depreciated  so  rapidly  that  by 
1781  it  was  nearly  worthless.  At  the  March  meeting  of  1779  we  find 
the  town  voting  to  give  Parson  Sprague  160  pounds  salary  that  year 
and  in  the  following  September  voting  to  make  his  salary  as  good  to 
him  as  it  was  when  he  settled,  appropriating  nine  hundred  pounds  for 
that  purpose,  including  what  had  already  been  granted  him  in  March. 
In  1780  it  took  five  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  in  Colonial 
money  to  equal  a hundred  pounds  in  silver;  and  the  Hon.  Meshech 
Weare,  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety,  wrote 
to  a friend:  “I  am  in  pain  when  I consider  at  what  an  enormous  rate 
everything  has  now  got,  12  or  1300  dollars  for  a cow,  40  dollars  per 
bushel  for  corn,  80  for  rye,  £100  per  yard  for  common  broadcloth, 
from  50  to  100  dollars  per  yard  for  linen,  etc.,  etc.,  and  still  daily 
increasing 

That  year  and  the  following  the  parson’s  salary  was  paid  in  rye, 
which  was  not  to  his  liking.  With  the  ranting  of  a frustrated  indi- 
vidual suffering  from  a sense  of  persecution,  he  aired  his  disapproval 
to  Joseph  Greenwood,  town  clerk  and  selectman,  in  a bitterly  couched 
communication.  “My  sufferings  since  I have  been  in  the  Town  have 

9.  Revolutionary  New  Hampshire,  hy  Richard  Francis  Upton  (1936),  p.  158. 
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been  unparalleled  ....  my  patience  is  Worn  out  and  unless  things 
can  be  uppon  a better  foundation  I think  it  more  for  the  Honor  of 
God  & Religion  and  my  own  peace  & Comfort  to  Call  in  a Council 
And  a Separation  to  take  place,”  he  wrote.  The  town,  saddled  with 
meeting  its  portion  of  the  Continental  beef  tax,  was  in  no  position  to 
do  better  by  him.  There  was  talk  of  still  further  raising  his  salary, 
but  he  discouraged  the  idea.  It  bothered  him  to  death,  he  said,  to 
collect  what  had  already  been  agreed  upon. 

III.  Parson  Sprague  Goes  to  Town 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  virtually  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure  the  American  commissioners  specifically  violated  the  terms  of 
the  French  Alliance  by  failing  to  advise  Count  Vergennes  of  what 
they  were  about,  or  to  comply  with  certain  definite  instructions  from 
the  American  Congress;  but  they  were  anxious  to  return  to  firesides 
whence  they  had  been  long  absent  and  preemptorily  dispatched  the 
matter  at  hand  without  regard  for  certain  formalities. 

Better  times  were  in  store.  The  country  was  entering  upon  a 
period  of  development  and  growth.  Substantial  dwellings  with  frames 
of  pine,  spruce  or  red  oak  replaced  log  huts  and  cabins.  Agriculture 
was  still  the  principal  occupation,  although  carried  on  extravagantly, 
it  is  true.  Abundant  crops  of  rye  and  wheat  were  grown  in  the  clear- 
ings on  which  timber  had  been  wantonly  burned  to  enrich  the  soil, 
while  clover  sprang  spontaneously  from  the  deep  mold  of  recently 
felled  forests.  So  long  as  virgin  land  remained  for  the  practice  of 
such  profligate  methods  of  cultivation,  little  thought  or  attention  was 
given  to  the  use  of  fertilizer  or  to  the  theory  of  crop  rotation.  Stones 
cleared  from  the  fields  were  laid  up  to  form  walls  and  to  refute  the 
theory  of  their  worthlessness  “to  a race  new-born”  as  the  poet  has 
contended;^®  for  those  weather-grayed  winding  monuments,  still 
standing  more  or  less  intact,  continue  to  trace  the  lines  of  lots  and 
ranges  and  to  mark  for  the  modern  land  surveyor  the  boundaries  of 
half  forgotten  farms.  Infant  industries,  too,  were  springing  up; 
manufactories  such  as  tanneries  and  fulling  mills;  but  women  still 
wove  and  spun,  and  girls  earned  their  wedding  outfits  by  braiding 

10.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  “An  American  Stonehenge.” 
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palm  leaf  hats.  Life  also  had  its  lighter  side.  There  were  barn  rais- 
ings, huskings,  musters,  wolf  hunts — great  community  affairs  in  which 
the  men  from  the  adjoining  townships  collaborated  in  encompassing 
and  climbing  Mount  Monadnock  to  track  down  those  sinister  maraud- 
ers which  committed  depredations  upon  the  flocks. 

Mr.  Sprague  had  remarried.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah  Fitch, 
a woman  ten  years  older  than  himself.  In  every  respect  she  proved 
tm  acceptable  minister’s  wife,  though  the  union  was  unproductive  of 
any  progeny. 

Doctor  Sprague  died  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1797,  leav- 
ing a sizable  estate,  but  no  will.  Samuel  Swett,  a Boston  merchant 
and  a favorite  nephew  of  the  parson,  went  to  Dublin  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  accept  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  give  a writ  claim  to  his  share 
of  the  property.  Mr.  Sprague  is  reported  to  have  said  that  so  much 
money  would  make  him  crazy;  but  he  signed  the  papers,  neverthe- 
less, and  Swett  may  have  made  a hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the 
trade. 

But  as  far  as  pecuniary  matters  were  concerned,  the  parson  was 
now  sufficiently  at  ease.  He  built  a house  with  a large  central  chim- 
ney and  four  fireplaces  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners  so  that  they 
could  come  in  to  warm  themselves  and  heat  their  food  between  Sun- 
day morning  and  afternoon  services.  He  served  them  with  liquid 
cheer:  hard  cider  to  the  younger  members,  brandy  to  the  elder,  which 
assured  an  excellent  Sabbath  assemblage  and  was  declared  by  many 
to  be  far  superior  to  his  sermons. 

He  also  came  into  possession  of  his  father’s  coach,  a commodious 
affair,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  ten  or  fifteen  persons  at  once; 
and  on  the  first  Sunday  after  its  arrival  a pair  of  oxen  was  yoked  to 
it  to  carry  the  parson  and  his  wife  to  meeting.  He  was  fond  of  being 
driven  around  the  region  at  dusk  with  the  coach  lamps  lighted  and 
would  occasionally  travel  to  Boston,  picking  up  the  turnpike  in  Jaf- 
frey,  which  connected  with  the  old  “straight  road”  running  seventy- 
five  miles  through  Townsend,  Peppered,  Groton,  Littleton,  Acton, 
Concord,  Lexington  and  Cambridge.  In  putting  up  for  the  night  he 
would  generally  order  a bushel  of  oats  for  each  of  his  four  handsome 
black  horses;  and  if  anyone  remonstrated  he  would  reply:  “My 

horses  like  oats  better  than  hay,  and  they  will  eat  more  than  a bushel 
of  hay.” 
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That  he  lent  thousands  of  dollars  to  his  neighbors  and  less  fortu- 
nate clerical  brethren  is  evinced  by  scores  of  entries  in  the  early  county 
records.  But  he  had  small  aptitude  in  business  affairs.  Believing 
money  most  secure  when  invested  in  real  estate,  he  purchased  farms 
which  he  rented  out  at  halves;  but  his  tenants,  none  too  scrupulous 
and  presuming  upon  his  total  lack  of  experience  in  business  matters, 
generally  cheated  him  roundly  in  these  transactions;  and  as  he  fre- 
quently observed  his  half  “didn’t  grow.”  He  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  any  practical  agricultural  knowledge;  and  once,  the  story  goes,  on 
seeing  newly  germinated  beans  pushing  through  the  soil  with  their 
split  halves  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  sprouting  vines,  he  believed 
they  had  come  up  wrong  end  foremost  and  ordered  them  replanted. 

His  was  primarily  a jovial  and  social  disposition,  and  the  Gallic 
strain  he  inherited  from  his  mother  may  have  accounted  no  little  for 
this.  He  was  fond  of  conversation  and  delighted  in  good  cheer.  His 
home  was  a haven  for  travelers  and  persons  of  leisure  from  far  and 
wide;  and  those  who  pleased  him  most  he  would  entertain  in  his 
household  as  long  as  possible.  He  enjoyed,  too,  the  companionship 
of  his  brother  clerics,  though  few  of  them  knew  how  to  understand 
him  or  to  interpret  his  idiosyncrasies.  Among  contemporaries,  those 
who  were  his  most  frequent  callers  were  the  Revs.  Halloway  Fish,  of 
Marlboro;  Reed  Paige,  of  Hancock;  Gad  Newell,  of  Packersfield; 
Laban  Ainsworth,  of  Jaffrey;  and  later  Elijah  Dunbar,  of  Peterbor- 
ough; in  all  of  whose  ordinations  Mr.  Sprague  had  in  some  way 
assisted.  Spirited  indeed  were  their  arguments  when  they  got 
together  of  an  evening  for  an  academic  discussion  of  matters  of 
faith;  and  although  no  accurate  distinguisher  of  doctrines,  Mr. 
Sprague  was  seldom  bested  in  any  argument,  responding  with  a ready 
wit  and  repartee. 

Of  his  colleagues,  he  particularly  enjoyed  the  company  of  Laban 
Ainsworth,  who  to  judge  from  his  portrait  by  the  itinerant  artist” 
who  painted  it  which  pictures  him  with  spectacles  poked  high  on  his 
brow,  a forbidding  scowl  and  an  out-thrust,  pouting  under  lip,  appears 
to  have  been  a dour  sort;  but  who  in  fact  was  the  soul  of  affable 

II.  Portraits  of  Rev.  Laban  Ainsworth  and  his  wife,  Mary  Minot  Ainsworth,  still 
hang  in  the  old  Ainsworth  mansion  in  Jaffrey.  They  were  painted  by  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can artists  Lewis,  probably  by  William,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  or  by  David,  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 
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sociability.  He  grubbed  out  stumps,  fenced  mountain  pastures,  and 
kept  an  abbreviated  journal  in  which  he  employed  Latin  terms  and 
phrases  of  his  own  original  derivation,  among  which  the  expression 
“giinni,”  to  signify  that  he  went  gunning,  frequently  appears.^^  An 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  his  childhood  left  him  with  a withered  right 
arm;  but  in  spite  of  that  handicap  he  shot  not  only  white  duck  and 
partridges,  but  foxes  and  bear  as  well.  He,  too,  could  bandy  words 
with  the  best  of  them. 

In  his  religious  views,  Ainsworth  was  strictly  orthodox  Calvinist, 
though  tolerant  of  others’  beliefs.  One  evening  while  the  two  of 
them  were  riding  in  Parson  Sprague’s  coach  with  Parson  Ainsworth 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  cushioned  luxury  of  the  conveyance,  the  coach- 
man whipped  up  the  horses  to  such  a dashing  pace  that  the  visiting 
clergyman  grew  thoroughly  alarmed. 

“Mr.  Sprague,  Mr.  Sprague,”  he  cried  out  in  dismay,  “we  shall 
certainly  be  smashed  at  this  rate!” 

But  the  Dublin  pastor  was  unperturbed. 

“Never  fear.  Brother  Ainsworth,”  he  rejoined  lightly.  “You 
know  that  if  it  is  decreed  we  are  to  be  smashed,  we  can’t  help  it;  so 
we  may  as  well  be  quiet.” 

Disinterested  Benevolence  was  another  moot  topic  of  that  genera- 
tion. One  evening  when  a number  of  clergymen,  including  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, were  present  at  the  Sprague  mansion,  they  began  to  discuss 
it;  but  finding  it  difficult  to  hit  upon  a concrete  example,  they  called 
on  Mr.  Sprague  to  provide  one. 

“Brethren,”  he  answered  quickly,  “I  have  a perfect  case  in  mind 
that  must  forever  settle  the  question.  It  is  the  people  of  Jaffrey 
who  pay  Brother  Ainsworth  three  hundred  dollars  a year  for  preach- 
ing when  they  do  not  get,  or  expect  to  receive,  the  least  particle  of 
benefit  from  it.  That  is  what  I call  pure.  Disinterested  Benevolence.” 

Halloway  Fish  was  likewise  a victim  of  Mr.  Sprague’s  pleasan- 
tries— it  was  so  easy  to  play  hob  with  that  piscatorial  name  1 Once, 
forgetting  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner,  he  made  inquiry;  and 
when  reminded  that  it  was  the  Marlboro  minister,  he  chirped  face- 
tiously: “Then  be  sure  to  have  enough  butter,  for  I always  like 

plenty  of  butter  with  Fish !” 

12.  A brief  sketch  of  Laban  Ainsworth  and  excerpts  from  his  journal  are  recorded 
in  the  History  of  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  by  Annett  and  Lehtinen  (1937). 
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Plenty  of  butter  with  fish ! His  own  words  phrase  his  gustatory 
inclinations.  He  was  a gourmet,  an  epicurean,  a bon  vivant.  His 
table  was  always  laden  with  the  best  of  victuals  and  drink  and  amply 
stocked  was  his  larder.  But  the  combination  of  rich  food,  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  foregoing  of  bodily  exercises  for  the  luxurious  ease 
and  convenience  afforded  by  a coach  and  four,  together  with  advanc- 
ing age,  was  not  conducive  to  his  physical  well  being.  He  was  treated 
by  various  doctors  for  both  real  and  fancied  maladies,  experimented 
with  all  kinds  of  medicine,  and  took  pills  by  the  dozen.  Collecting 
them  became  a sort  of  hobby  with  him.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him 
to  purchase  five  hundred  pills  of  various  sorts  at  one  time,  all  of  which 
he  stowed  away  in  neatly  labeled  boxes  to  be  taken  as  his  feelings  and 
symptoms  dictated.  Four  soda  pellets  in  the  morning,  a like  number 
of  iron  at  noon,  five  or  six  cathartic  pills  at  night  with  magnesia  occa- 
sionally washed  down  with  several  glasses  of  lime  water  comprised 
his  daily  doses.  As  of  April  lo,  i8oi,  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  selectmen: 

To  THE  Selectmen  of  Dublin  Gentlemen 

Above  twenty-three  years  I have  continued  with  you  as  your  min- 
ister. I am  conscious  and  I believe  you  in  general  are,  that  I took 
the  oversight  of  you  not  from  any  temporal  motives  of  advantage; 
but  in  doing  it,  sought,  not  yours,  but  you.  Had  I consulted  my  own 
particular  interest,  you  are  sensible  I could  have  obtained  it  much 
better  in  many  places  and  situations  than  with  you.  I have  spent  and 
have  been  spent  in  your  service,  but  I find  as  I grow  in  years  bodily 
pains  and  infirmities  increase.  I have  consulted  the  best  physicians, 
or  as  good  as  any  in  the  States,  they,  as  well  as  yours,  give  it  as  their 
sentiments,  that  the  state  of  my  health  is  such  as  will  not  answer  to 
retain  permanent  residence  in  Dublin,  but  that  a change  of  air  and 
situation  is  best  for  me.  I have  no  idea  of  relinquishing  my  pastoral 
charge  at  present.  I took  the  oversight  of  you  in  your  infant  state 
& as  my  circumstances  and  situations  will  admit.  I feel  my  obliga- 
tions to  continue  my  inspection  and  oversight  of  the  flock  agreeable 
to  the  solemn  charge,  which  I received  at  my  ordination.  From  the 
twelfth  day  of  May  next,  I relinquish  forever  my  annual  salary  of 
sixty  pounds  and  thirty  cords  of  wood.  As  oft  as  my  health  and  cir- 
cumstances situations  and  other  engagements  will  admit,  I feel  myself 
obligated  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  you  when  and  where  it  will  he 
most  convenient  for  you  to  give  your  attention  and  attendance.  I 
consider  you  as  the  people  of  my  charge  whose  temporal,  spiritual  and 
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eternal  interest  wHl  I trust  as  long  as  I live  or  wherever  I am  be  the 
desire  of  my  heart.  Whenever  I am  absent  from  you  I shall  use  my 
endeavors  to  supply  my  pulpit  when  the  season  for  attending  publick 
worship  and  your  abilities  in  your  opinions  to  make  compensation  and 
opportunities  for  giving  attendance  will  admit.  I shall  seek  for  none 
but  men  who  shall  be  well  recommended  for  their  piety  and  good  abili- 
ties. You  well  know  it  is  a command  of  the  Deity  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  that  the  priests  life  should  preserve  knowledge,  that  the 
people  should  seek  the  law  at  their  mouths — I shall  contract  with 
them  upon  the  same  terms  that  are  given  to  candidates  by  other 
towns  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  I shall  introduce  them  by  letter  to 
the  Selectmen,  and  expect  they  will  in  behalf  of  the  town  compensate 
them  for  their  services.  Wishing  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace  may  be 
multiplied  to  you  and  that  no  root  of  bitterness  may  spring  up  among 
you  during  my  life,  which  will  be  to  your  temporal  and  most  certainly 
your  spiritual  welfare. 

I subscribe  myself  your  affectionate  pastor 

Edward  Sprague. 

N.  B.  An  acceptance  of  the  above  premises,  shall  be  on  my  part, 
a relinquishment  of  my  annual  salary  of  sixty  pounds  and  thirty  cords 
of  wood  from  the  twelfth  day  of  May  next. 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  so  Mr.  Sprague  went  to  town 
— not  far  away,  for  he  bought  a home  in  Keene  on  Pleasant  (now 
West)  Street  and  was  there  regarded  by  many  as  a kind  of  living 
curiosity,  which  gave  him  a peculiar  personal  satisfaction.  But  he 
was  as  liberal  and  public-spirited  as  he  was  eccentric.  He  donated 
twenty  dollars  to  the  Keene  Engine  Company  as  a contribution 
towards  the  city’s  first  fire  engine  and  in  general  proved  an  “easy 
touch”  for  anything  which  needed  financial  encouragement. 

In  Keene,  too,  he  found  congenial  friends,  intellectual  and  agree- 
able society.  There  was  Parson  Aaron  Hall  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  who  had  settled  there  only  three  months  after  Mr.  Sprague 
in  Dublin  and  at  whose  ordination  the  latter  had  offered  the  closing 
prayer.  There  was  John  Prentiss,  a confident,  enterprising  young- 
ster, late  of  Reading,  Massachusetts,  who  had  come  to  town  two 
years  previously,  bought  a second-hand  printing  press  for  a down 
payment  of  five  dollars,  and  started  a weekly  newspaper,  which  he 
called  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel,  with  seventy  subscribers  at  a 
dollar  and  a half  per  annum. 
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Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  quondam  president  of  Yale,  whose  accounts 
of  his  travels  in  New  England  are  recorded  in  several  volumes, 
stopped  with  Mr.  Hall  in  October,  1803,  and  mentions  Parson 
Sprague  in  his  “Letter  on  Keene,”  in  his  Journey  to  the  Canada  Line. 
He  writes  in  part: 

A part  of  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H (Hall),  I spent 
in  visiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  (Sprague),  the  minister  of  Dublin;  which 
lies  about  sixteen  miles  East  of  Keene.  By  many  this  gentleman 
would  be  styled  a humorist.  He  has  collected  a considerable  number 
of  pictures  and  other  objects  of  curiosity;  every  one  of  which  is 
either  itself  remarkable  for  some  peculiarity,  or  connected  with  some- 
thing else  of  the  same  nature  of  which  it  was  the  memorial,  or  illus- 
tration. With  a vein  of  good  sense,  and  considerable  attainments  in 
learning,  Mr.  S.  unites  that  peculiar  cast  of  thinking  which  sees  most 
objects  in  a light,  in  which  they  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  seen  by  others. 
This  gives  a characteristical  novelty  to  his  observations;  and  added 
to  a native  and  innocent  sportiveness,  renders  his  conversation  par- 
ticularly agreeable.  He  is  esteemed,  and  deservidly,  a very  worthy 
minister;  and  is  eminently  distinguished  by  his  beneficence 

To  this  town  (Dublin)  he  rides  weekly,  preaches  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  at  other  times  occasionally;  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman.  All  this  he  does  for  a small  salary;  the  chief  part  of 
which,  and  not  improbably  the  whole,  he  distributes  in  acts  of  charity. 
You  will  not  wonder  therefore,  that  he  is  greatly  respected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin.'^ 

Mr.  Sprague  took  great  pride  in  his  picture  gallery  and  exhibited 
these  paintings  and  engravings  to  all  who  called  upon  him.  Some 
said  that  they  were  of  indifferent  execution,  but  critics  have  always 
differed  as  to  what  is  art.  From  Dwight’s  commentary  one  can 
readily  appreciate  the  parson  as  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  as  belong- 
ing to  a modern  school.  He  loved  the  unusual,  the  interpretive,  the 
bizarre.  He  might  have  reveled  in  Surrealism;  the  murals  of  Rivera 
and  Orozco  would  unquestionably  have  intrigued  him.  He  consid- 
ered presenting  his  collection  to  Dartmouth  College  after  his  death; 
and  nothing  deterred  him  from  so  doing,  he  insisted,  except  the  fear 
that  some  Orthodox  Calvinist  might  have  the  management  of  it — 
a gibe  probably  calculated  to  prick  Brother  Ainsworth. 


13.  Timothy  Dwight’s  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  Vol.  II  (1821),  pp. 
349-50. 
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Nor  was  his  taste  in  music  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a conventional  New  England  clergyman.  In  preference  to  Dr.  Watts’ 
hymns  he  favored  Deacon  Jezaniah  Sumner’s  “Ode  on  Science,”  a 
bombastic  blast  of  American  patriotism  pitched  in  four  sharps : 

The  morning  sun  shines  from  the  East 
And  spreads  his  glories  to  the  West; 

All  nations  with  his  beams  are  blest 
Whene’er  his  radiant  light  appears; 

So  Science  spreads  her  lucid  ray 
O’er  lands  that  long  in  darkness  lay; 

She  visits  fair  Columbia 

And  sets  her  sons  among  the  stars. 

Fair  Freedom,  her  attendant,  waits 
To  bless  the  portals  of  her  gates. 

To  crown  the  young  and  rising  States 
With  laurels  of  immortal  day: 

The  British  yoke,  the  Gallic  chain. 

Were  urged  upon  our  sons  in  vain; 

All  haughty  tyrants  we  disdain 
And  shout,  “Long  live  America  1” 

Thus  he  lived,  like  the  non-resident  clergyman  of  England;  driv- 
ing to  his  parish  of  a Sunday  or  whenever  else  duty  called.  Despite 
his  contract  with  the  town  for  others  to  preach  in  his  stead,  he  was 
rarely  absent  from  his  own  pulpit ; and  when  he  could  not  come  him- 
self he  was  never  known  to  submit  a charge  for  the  services  of  his 
substitutes.  But  the  “change  of  air  and  situation”  did  not  accom- 
plish the  results  he  had  hoped  for;  and  after  some  years  in  Keene 
he  returned  to  resume  the  familiar  tenure  of  his  ways. 

As  a clergyman  Parson  Sprague  was  considered  as  excelling  par- 
ticularly in  his  public  prayers,  pathetic  addresses,  and  eulogies.  At 
ordinations  in  which  he  had  a part  he  usually  offered  the  closing 
prayer.  His  Harvard  classmate,  William  Winthrop,  said  that  he 
could  write  a very  good  sermon,  but  was  a most  miserable  reader. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  scribbled  in  such  a wretched 
hand  that  he  doubtlessly  found  it  impossible  to  decipher  his  own 
notes.  His  earliest  loosely  kept  church  records  are  examples  of  his 
atrocious  penmanship,  and  grow  worse  as  he  aged.  Such  scraps  of 
his  sermons  as  are  still  preserved  are  entirely  illegible.  In  the  pulpit 
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he  was  generally  solemn;  and  when  speaking  of  Christ’s  final  hours 
upon  the  cross  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears.  He  usually  spoke 
extemporaneously,  and  his  remarks  were  pithy,  plain  and  succinct. 
He  introduced  little  of  dogma  into  his  sermons,  not  even  the  Trinity, 
and  he  edited  the  catechism  so  carefully  that  it  resembled,  as  one 
commentator  observed,  “the  tragedy  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  with 
the  character  of  Hamlet  omitted.” 

From  the  time  of  his  settlement  he  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  liberal  wing  of  Congregationalism.  Reprobation  and  Persever- 
ance of  the  Saints  he  looked  upon  as  absurd;  Foreordination  and 
Election  he  considered  bigotry  and  ridiculed  those  tenets  in  a triplet: 

You  can  and  you  can’t 

You  shall  and  you  shan’t 

And  you’ll  be  damned  if  you  don’t. 

W orks : that  seemed  a sound,  practicable  doctrine  on  which  to 
expatiate;  but  many  of  his  parishioners  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him  in  regard  to  it.  When  a remonstrating  committee  took  him  to 
task  for  putting  so  much  reliance  on  Works,  holding  that  he  should 
stress  Faith  more  prominently,  he  thanked  them  for  a pleasant  eve- 
ning and  assured  them  that  there  was  really  no  cause  for  alarm, 
“for,”  said  he,  “I  verily  believe  that  there  have  never  been  good 
works  enough  done  in  the  whole  town  of  Dublin  to  damn  a single 
soul.” 

He  never  published  a sermon  or  a tract;  and  while  he  could  more 
than  hold  his  own  with  his  clerical  brethren  in  theological  discus- 
sions through  shrewdness  of  wit  and  sharpness  of  intellect,  it  is  doubt- 
ful what  positive  concepts,  if  any,  he  held  as  to  Original  Sin,  Bondage 
of  Will,  Total  Depravity,  Natural  and  Moral  Inability,  or  Vicarious 
Atonement.  What  mattered  it  so  long  as  he  preached  practically  in 
a language  which  his  congregation  could  understand  and  exhorted 
them  to  attend  to  the  soul’s  welfare?  Doctrines  and  dogmas  were 
so  confusing — they  made  one’s  head  ache ! 

Appreciative  of  what  he  considered  good  music,  the  parson  intro- 
duced instrumental  music  into  the  church  as  early  as  1790,  with  one 
Amos  Babcock  playing  the  bass  viol.  This  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  was  not  accomplished  without  controversy;  but 
in  time  the  pastor  turned  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  “Lord’s  fid- 
dle.” Singing  schools,  also,  he  encouraged,  and  invited  rehearsals  to 
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be  held  at  his  own  hospitable  mansion.  With  advancing  age  a radical 
change  from  the  vagueness  which  had  previously  characterized  his 
religious  views  came  over  him.  Always  a liberal,  he  became  a con- 
vert to  Unitarianism.  When  Dr.  Henry  Ware  was  appointed  Hollis 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  in  1805,  Unitarianism  received  a 
tremendous  impetus.  About  1810  the  constitution  of  the  university 
was  altered  to  provide  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers consist  of  ministers  of  Massachusetts  Congregational  churches. 
From  1810  to  1843  fifteen  ministers  were  elected  by  the  board,  only 
one  of  whom  was  of  the  Orthodox  persuasion.  Parson  Sprague’s 
frequent  journeys  over  the  turnpike  road  to  Boston  were  not  always 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  replenishing  his  stock  of  choice  viands  and 
tasty  table  delicacies.  He  had  numerous  urban  associations  and  con- 
tacts that  were  Unitarian  and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  so-called 
Boston  or  Cambridge  theology.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  ever- 
increasing  influence  of  Rev.  Elijah  Dunbar  of  Peterborough,  about 
whose  Unitarian  sentiments  there  was  no  question.  Of  all  the  clergy- 
men with  whom  he  most  frequently  associated,  Dunbar  alone  held 
such  tenets.  Laban  Ainsworth  was  an  unswerving  Calvinist,  Hal- 
loway Fish  rigidly  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  and  Reed  Paige  thor- 
oughly evangelical.  They  had  all  been  educated  at  Dartmouth. 
Aaron  Hall  and  Gad  Newell  were  Yale  men,  Hall  leaning  towards 
Universalism  and  Newell  so  strongly  orthodox  in  sentiment  that  he 
believed  Sprague  heretical  and  broke  off  communication  and  fellow- 
ship with  his  church. Mr.  Fish  believed  Dunbar  was  poisoning  Mr. 
Sprague’s  religious  scruples  and  accused  the  latter  of  abjuring  the 
Trinity,  which  Mr.  Sprague  denied.  He  declared  he  believed  in  “the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  understood  them  to  be 
“one  in  purpose  and  design”  with  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  veri- 
fied by  the  Son.  Thus,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  reconciled  the  Trin- 
ity with  the  Unity  and  perceived  nothing  incongruous  in  such  a con- 
cept, though  his  views  were  expressed  privately  to  close  and  trusted 
friends  rather  than  proclaimed  publicly  from  the  pulpit. 

In  his  politics  Mr.  Sprague  was  a Federalist.  He  took  his  party’s 
leading  Boston  journals:  The  Columbian  Centinel,  New  England 

Palladium,  and  the  Repertory ; probably  the  Portsmouth  Gazette; 

14.  An  account  of  the  churches  in  these  towns,  together  with  brief  notes  on  their  early 
ministers,  may  be  found  in  New  Hampshire  'Churches,  by  Robert  F.  Lawrence  (1856). 
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and,  of  course,  Mr.  Prentiss’  popular  New  Hampshire  Sentinel.  These 
he  was  accustomed  to  peruse  thoroughly  and  to  pass  on  to  his  neigh- 
bors along  with  personal  observations  and  incidental  commentaries 
calculated  to  color  and  heighten  the  news  reports.  There  was  some 
promising  young  timber  developing  in  Washington,  he  assured  them, 
men  likely  to  make  great  names  for  themselves.  There  was  a per- 
sonable young  lawyer  from  their  own  State,  Daniel  Webster,  on 
whom  he  advised  folks  to  keep  an  eye.  He’d  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him,  in  time,  go  farthest  of  them  all. 

Like  most  New  Englanders,  he  deplored  Mr.  Madison’s  War. 
Bonaparte  he  castigated  as  an  ogre,  berated  him  as  an  unprincipled 
despot  and  a menace  to  civilization.  He  disparaged  the  British  for 
allowing  him  to  escape  from  Elba,  but  vehemently  asserted  in  the 
voice  of  an  isolationist  that  he  would  not  raise  a finger  to  help  them 
bring  him  back. 

He  regarded  an  efficient,  well  trained  militia  as  primarily  essential 
for  national  defense  and  viewed  with  keen  interest  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  local  grenadier  company.  He  would  drive  in  his  coach  to  the 
regimental  musters,  roll  ceremoniously  onto  the  parade  in  his  impos- 
ing equipage,  while  yokels  gawked  and  rowdies  momentarily  ceased 
their  brawlings,  to  enjoy  from  some  choice  vantage  point  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  drills  and  particularly  the  climax  of  the  day,  the  grand 
sham  battle ! 

In  person  Mr.  Sprague  is  said  to  have  been  short  and  given  to 
increasing  corpulency  as  his  age  advanced.  He  sat  for  his  portrait  by 
the  New  England  artist,  Zedekiah  Belknap, who  has  depicted  a 
man  in  conventional  clerical  gown  and  neck  band,  hardly  looking  the 
sixty  odd  years  which  he  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  execution. 
The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  the  eyebrows  bushy.  Sharp,  searching 
black  eyes  are  closely  set  on  either  side  of  a prominent,  straight  nose. 
Curving  lips  corner  upward.  The  chin  is  obviously  double  and  the  jowl 
fleshy.  The  face  wears  an  expression  at  once  smiling  and  quizzical. 

Persons  whose  characters  are  marked  by  striking,  uninhibited 
peculiarities  are  often  judged  erroneously.  Stories  were  circulated 

15.  Zedekiah  Belknap,  1781-1858,  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Dartmouth 
College.  He  studied  divinity  and  preached  for  a few  years,  but  was  never  ordained. 
Apparently  his  only  vocation  was  that  of  an  itinerant  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  at 
Auburn,  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  Weathersfield,  Vermont.  A short  sketch  of  his  career 
appears  on  page  131  of  Rev.  George  T.  Chapman’s  Sketches  of  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth 
College  (1867). 
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about  Mr.  Sprague  which,  if  not  the  grossest  of  fiction,  were  the  wild- 
est distortions  of  fact.  Not  that  he  minded  in  the  least.  Wherever 
Monadnock  was  mentioned  people  would  pause  and  remark,  “That’s 
where  Parson  Sprague  lives,  isn’t  it?” 

An  obscure  country  minister?  Not  he.  He  was  a personage, 
Parson  Sprague  of  the  Monadnocks ! Let  people  talk  and  broad- 
cast his  renown.  Publicity  was  his  meat  and  drink  and  he  thrived 
on  it. 

IV.  Curtain 

For  forty  years  Parson  Sprague  held  his  pastorate  and  broke 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Dublin;  and  on 
the  seventh  of  December,  1817,  closed  his  sermon  with  an  epilog  to 
his  people,  stating  that  he  had  administered  the  gospel  to  them  for 
that  considerable  period  of  time  and  that  he  was  now  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  They  had  had  their  little  differences,  it  was  true;  their 
petty  controversies  and  inconsequential  bickerings,  but  in  the  main 
pastor  and  flock  had  borne  remarkably  well  together. 

Two  evenings  later  he  was  destined  to  perform  the  last  official 
parish  duty  of  his  life.  He  was  returning  from  a wedding  at  the 
home  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Learned,  where  he  had  joined  in  marriage 
the  deacon’s  daughter,  Abigail,  and  Jonas  Davis.  Due  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  perhaps,  or  possibly  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
had  exchanged  his  great  coach  for  an  open  carriage,  which  somehow 
overturned,  throwing  him  out,  dislocating  his  left  shoulder  and  shat- 
tering his  ankle.  For  three  days  he  experienced  great  suffering;  then, 
feeling  much  less  pain,  he  believed  that  he  was  growing  better. 

But  his  physician  and  surgeons  could  not  concur  in  the  parson’s 
optimism;  for  the  ankle  bones,  instead  of  uniting  and  healing  prop- 
erly, were  tending  to  mortification.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  doc- 
tors when  they  told  him  that  at  the  longest  he  could  survive  only  a 
few  days,  but  he  called  in  a justice  and  made  his  will. 

By  the  terms  of  this  instrument  he  left  in  perpetual  trust  to  the 
town  a sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  Christian  religion;  and  after  amply  providing  for  his  widow  and 
stipulating  sums  to  be  given  relatives  and  friends,  bequeathed  the 
remainder  of  his  estate  to  the  town  as  a fund  for  the  public  schools, 
in  which  he  had  long  manifested  an  active  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  Parson  Sprague  closed  his  eyes 
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and  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  Rev.  Elijah  Dunbar  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  taking  as  his  text  John  XIV :i8  : “I  will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless,” and  six  hundred  persons  from  varied  walks  of  life  trooped 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  meetinghouse  for  the  obsequies.^® 

They  laid  him  among  those  wdth  and  for  whom  he  had  labored 
who  had  gone  before;  and  in  time  they  erected  to  his  memory  a tab- 
let of  Vermont  marble  supported  on  turned  granite  pedestals  as  befit- 
ted one  of  rank  and  station  and  inscribed  it  with  a glorified  narrative 
of  his  career. 

But  had  his  townsmen  left  his  grave  unmarked.  Parson  Sprague 
would  not  have  been  without  his  monument.  In  life  he  had  carved 
and  fashioned  it  not  from  the  ornamental  stones  of  eccentricity  alone, 
but  from  the  solid,  enduring  blocks  of  benevolence  and  liberality  as 
well.  Let  posterity  weave  the  skein  of  legend  around  his  foibles  and 
future  ages  judge  him  as  they  would.  He  had  done  his  best  as  he 
had  conceived  it. 

“Conscious  that  I was  born  to  die,  that  my  body  must  return  to 
dust,  and  my  soul  to  God  who  gave  it,”  runs  the  preamble  of  his  last 
will  and  testament,  “to  Him  I cheerfully  resign  the  same.  In  full  con- 
fidence that  He  will  do  with  me  what  is  right;  and  that,  though 
worms  destroy  my  body,  in  my  flesh  I shall  see  God;  and  humbly 
hoping  that  I have  acted  well  my  part,  relying  on  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  be  happy  with  Him  forever.” 
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R^otertDinwi  dd  le 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia 

1751-1758 


By  Elizabeth  Hawes  Ryland,  Richmond,  Virginia 


ilIRGINIA  had  been  without  a resident  Governor  for  a 
little  more  than  two  years  when  at  noon  of  the  twentieth 
of  November,  1751,  news  was  brought  to  Williamsburg 
that  the  ship  bringing  the  new  Governor,  Robert  Dinwid- 
die,  had  arrived  in  the  little  port  of  Yorktown.  The  next  day, 
escorted  by  his  host,  “Secretary”  Thomas  Nelson,  and  other  promi- 
nent men  of  Yorktown,  he  was  received  in  the  capital  with  all 
the  dignity  and  ceremony  befitting  a representative  of  the  Royal 
Government. 

John  Blair,  President  of  the  Virginia  Council,  has  left  us  a 
thumbnail  picture  of  the  scene.  In  his  diary  he  writes: 


Nov.  20th.  This  day  ab’t  Noon  we  had  ye  news  of  Gov’r  Din- 
widdie’s  safe  arrival  at  York  with  his  Lady  and  two  daughters. 

2 1 St.  Mr.  Commissary,^  Colo.  Ludwell  and  myself  went  out  to 
meet  ye  Governor  and  with  Colo.  Fairfax,  Mr.  Nelson  and  the  Sec- 
retary (who  came  up  with  him  from  York)  attended  him  to  his 
house.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Town  he  was  complimented  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  who  (w’th  ye  Gent’n)  were  got  together  to 
welcome  him,  and  invited  him  and  the  Council  to  a Dinner  they  had 
prepared  at  Wetherburn’s,  where  we  all  dined.  At  the  Gov’r’s  house 
he  produced  his  Commission  with  a handsome  speech,  declaring  his 
purpose  of  studdying  the  welfare  of  the  Country,  relying  on  the 
assistance  of  the  Council,  as  his  Majesty  had  vouchsafed  to  appoint 
him  to  this  care.  Colo.  Fairfax,  Mr.  Nelson  and  myself  adminis- 
tered ye  Oath  to  the  Gov’r;  after  which  pursuant  to  his  Instructions 
the  Council  took  the  Oaths  anew 


Today,  in  a restored  Williamsburg,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recapture 
the  scene.  The  clumsy  coaches  lumber  into  the  little  Colonial  town 


I.  The  Rev.  James  Blair. 
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by  the  familiar  Yorktown  Road,  their  heavy  wheels  tossing  off  “ash- 
cakes”  of  mud,  the  horses  in  their  jingling  harness  lathered  and 
bespattered  as  they  are  driven  by  the  Negro  coachmen  into  Duke  of 
Gloucester  Street.  Groups  of  bewigged  gentlemen  bow  and  “com- 
pliment” each  other  as  they  alight  before  the  door  of  the  Raleigh 
Tavern,  where  Henry  Wetherburn  is  the  popular  host.  The  tall 
cupola  of  the  palace  pierces  the  blue  Virginia  sky  as  its  lovely  repro- 
duction does  today,  and  nearby,  is  the  fine  old  Georgian  mansion,^ 
which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  Governor,  “his  lady  and  two  daugh- 
ters,” while  certain  necessary  repairs  are  being  completed  in  the 
palace  itself. 

Robert  Dinwiddle,  like  his  popular  predecessor,  William  Gooch, 
was  a Scotsman.  Born  in  Glasgow  in  1693,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Virginia  well  past  middle  age,  and  still  suffering  from  the 
shock  of  a recent  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  by  no  means  a stranger  to 
the  difficulties  of  Colonial  life,  nor  to  those  peculiar  problems  which 
must  be  faced  in  the  administration  of  Colonial  affairs,  for  he  had 
already  served  His  Majesty’s  government  in  various  West  Indian 
posts  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  Indeed,  it  was  his  energy  and 
ability  in  these  positions  and  his  fearlessness  in  the  punishment  of 
certain  long-continued  fraudulent  practices  uncovered  by  him  while 
serving  as  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  West  Indies  which  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Virginia  office. 

It  might  here  be  mentioned  that  for  many  years  the  actual  gov- 
ernorship of  Virginia  had  been  in  the  hands  of  lieutenant-governors, 
of  whom  Dinwiddle  was  one.  The  real  holders  of  the  sinecure,  with 
few  exceptions,  remained  in  England  while  their  lieutenants  on  the 
field,  being  the  only  “governors”  whom  the  people  actually  knew, 
were  usually  accorded  that  title.  During  Dinwiddle’s  term  of  office 
the  governors-in-chief  were : William  Anne  Keppel,  Earl  of  Albe- 

marle, and  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudoun.  So  far  as  is  known 
neither  of  these  men  ever  set  foot  on  Virginia  soil,  though  Loudoun 
served  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces  after  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  and  for  a time  directed  the  campaign  in  the  north. 

It  was  Dinwiddle’s  destiny  to  steer  the  course  of  the  Virginia 
Colony  through  one  of  its  most  critical  periods — those  years  which 

2.  The  so-called  Carter-Saunders  house. 
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witnessed  events  leading  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  the  still  greater  perils  following  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
General  Braddock  on  that  terrible  July  day  in  1755.  Handicapped 
by  age  and  physical  weakness,  yet  recognizing  a responsibility  which 
he  neither  undervalued  nor  tried  to  avoid,  the  old  Governor  faced  a 
desperate  situation  with  a courage  unequalled  by  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  subsequent  fate  at  the  hands  of  historians  has  been  a 
strange  one.  By  many  of  these  he  has  been  completely  ignored,  by 
others  misunderstood,  belittled,  even  maligned.  But  by  far  the  larger 
number  he  has  been  simply  mentioned,  in  a by-the-way  sort  of  fashion, 
as  the  man  who  happened  to  be  Virginia’s  Governor  when  the  young 
George  Washington  was  given  his  first  important  military  commission. 

As  we  read  the  voluminous,  but  brilliantly  illuminating — indeed, 
almost  epic — letters  penned  by  the  palsied  hand  of  this  sorely  tried 
old  man,  marveling  the  while  at  his  clear  insight  into  a dangerous 
situation  that  for  seven  weary,  anxious  years  he  tried  in  vain 
to  bring  others  to  recognize,  and  noting  his  loyalty  and  deep  concern 
for  the  British  cause  in  America,  we  can  but  wonder  why  no  champion 
has  ever  arisen  to  give  the  old  hero  his  rightful  place  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  emer- 
gence at  this  time  of  a younger  man,  who — chosen  instrument  of  fate 
to  lead  his  countrymen  through  a later,  though  not  less  fateful  con- 
flict— has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  the  historian  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  figures  of  the  period.  It  is  a period,  neglected  as  it 
has  been,  which  is  full  of  meat  for  the  thoughtful  student. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  was  followed  so  closely  by  the  Revo- 
lution that  the  issues  involved  in  the  first  have  been  largely  obscured 
by  those  of  the  second.  Because  of  this  fact  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple have  ever  paused  to  consider  how  perilously  near  was  America, 
in  those  mid-years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  becoming  a French 
rather  than  an  English  nation.  France  had  then  as  strong  a govern- 
ment at  home  as  England.  In  America  her  subjects  were  united  and 
bound  together  in  one  task  and  inspired  by  a single  vision,  namely, 
that  of  creating  a great  French  empire  in  the  New  World.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  each 
under  its  separate  local  government,  were  divided  by  religious  dif- 
ferences and  jealous  bickerings  and  disputes  between  the  people  and 
their  royal  governors  or  proprietors. 
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The  claims  of  France  to  territory  in  the  New  World  were  nearly 
as  old  as  England’s  and  every  bit  as  sound.  Frenchmen  had  ven- 
tured up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  early  as  1 535.  Quebec  had  been  founded 
the  year  after  Jamestown.  From  this  stronghold  the  French  voy- 
ageurs  had  pushed  forward  to  the  Great  Lakes,  thence  westward 
along  the  swiftly-flowing  Canadian  rivers  until  the  whole  of  Canada 
as  then  known  was  theirs  by  right  of  discovery.  The  French  explor- 
ers, Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Iberville,  and  others,  had  discov- 
ered the  Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tributaries.  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Louis  had  been  founded  and  a chain  of  forts  begun  which  would 
link  the  French  settlements  in  the  North  with  those  of  the  South  and 
form  a line  of  defense  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio.  While  the  English,  with  their  instinct  for  colonization  and 
government,  had  been  content  to  settle  down  in  their  new  land,  estab- 
lishing homes  and  families,  building  cities,  tilling  the  soil,  or  follow- 
ing the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade,  their  restless  French  neighbors 
had  been  dashing  hither  and  yon,  opening  up  new  territory,  exploring 
the  waterways,  and  planting  their  leaden  plates  at  the  river  mouths 
to  show  that  they  claimed  the  land  in  the  name  of  their  King.  Also 
they  had  strengthened  their  hold  upon  the  Indians  by  living  among 
them  on  terms  of  equality  and  intermarrying  with  them,  a course 
always  abhorrent  to  Englishmen;  and  while  at  heart  the  Indians 
despised  the  French,  yet  when  it  came  to  war — their  savage  lust  for 
bloodshed  excited — they  nearly  always  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
French. 

The  English  never  could  quite  trust  his  so-called  Indian  ally.  It 
was  his  sad  experience  that  the  red  man  had  to  be  continually  wheedled 
into  treaties,  coaxed  by  wampum  and  strong  waters,  and  even  when 
that  was  done  the  savage  protestations  of  undying  brotherhood  gave 
forth  but  an  uncertain  sound.  Dinwiddie  from  the  first  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  “cultivating  a good  correspondence”  with  his  red  brother. 

It  is  better  they  should  love  us  than  that  they  should  fear  us  [he 
said],  and  one  of  the  two  is  absolutely  necessary.  Fear  is  a slavish 
passion  and  the  Mind  is  always  struggling  to  throw  it  off.  On  the 
Contrary,  Love  and  Amity  are  propagated  by  Acts  of  Kindness,  the 
very  Exercise  of  which  is  Delight. 
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He  was  far  more  hopeful  of  attaining  this  Utopian  end  than  was 
Washington,  who  knew  that  what  the  Indian  wanted  was  not  so  much 
love  and  amity  as  wine  and  wampum,  and  with  Washington  the  Gov- 
ernor was  at  last  forced  to  agree. 

One  of  Dinwiddle’s  first  official  acts  was  the  sending  of  a commis- 
sion to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois,  at  Logstown  on  the 
Ohio,  where  the  Ohio  Company  had  established  a trading  post  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap.  Heading  this  commission 
were  Colonel  Joshua  Fry  and  Colonel  James  Patton,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  then  frontier  county  of  Augusta.  The 
interpreter  selected  for  this  meeting  with  the  Indians  was  a pictur- 
esque character,  a half-breed  named  Andrew  Montour,  son  of  a French 
Canadian  lady  and  an  Oneida  chief. 

In  1748  a group  of  Virginians,  with  Thomas  Lee  as  president, 
had  formed  a corporation  knowm  as  The  Ohio  Company.  They  had 
received  a grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the 
crown.  Two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  this  land,  which  lay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  between  the  Kanawha  and  the  Monongahela, 
was  to  be  free  of  quit-rents  and  other  taxes  provided  the  company 
should  settle  at  its  own  expense  one  hundred  families  on  the  lands 
within  seven  years,  build  forts  and  maintain  garrisons  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  settlers.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  probably  not 
so  much  for  the  protection  of  trade  (for  the  Virginians  were  not 
primarily  traders)  as  a land  speculation.  It  would  also  promote  set- 
tlement on  the  Ohio  and  thus  serve  to  create  a buffer  state  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  French.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  spark  which  was 
to  fire  the  long  train  of  potential  gunpowder  which  the  two  nations 
had  been  laying  for  a century.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  a few 
years  later  suspended  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  Company  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

By  erecting  forts  south  of  Lake  Erie  the  French  had  already 
encroached  upon  what  was  regarded  in  the  East  as  British  territory, 
since  this  region  lay  well  within  the  charters  granted  by  James  I to  the 
London  and  Plymouth  companies.  For  years  the  intruders  had  inter- 
fered with  activities  of  Pennsylvania  traders.  They  already  had  cap- 
tured Fort  Venango.  The  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  now 
stirred  them  to  renewed  activity  and  the  following  year  the  Governor 
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of  Canada  sent  an  expedition  down  the  Ohio  to  reassert  the  French 
claims  to  the  lands  drained  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  With 
these  claims  made  good  the  English  would  necessarily  be  confined  to 
the  narrow  strip  of  seaboard  east  of  the  great  Appalachian  watershed, 
with  the  Spanish  in  Florida  cutting  off  expansion  to  the  southward, 
and  Dinwiddie  saw  that  these  two  allied  nations  with  their  adroit 
handling  of  the  natives  could  create  a serious  menace  to  the  English, 
perhaps  in  time  exterminate  them  entirely.  He  feared  that  ere  his 
slow-thinking,  slow-moving  countrymen  could  be  made  to  realize  this 
danger  the  French  would  be  so  firmly  entrenched  that  they  could  not 
be  driven  away. 

On  all  sides,  too,  he  saw  that  the  English  were  utterly  unforti- 
fied. Forts  which  had  once  commanded  the  eastern  harbors  were 
now  in  a ruinous  condition,  their  guns  honey-combed  with  rust.  To 
the  northward  and  westward  there  were  no  forts  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name,  only  a few  weak  trading  posts.  There  was  no  well  trained 
militia.  The  old  Governor,  with  his  clear-sighted  understanding  of 
a crucial  situation,  was  filled  with  apprehension.  He  belonged  to  that 
type  of  man  which  providence  has  a beneficent  way  of  providing  in 
times  of  crisis — a man  who,  while  not  necessarily  pessimistic,  yet 
possesses  the  courage  and  the  candor  to  face  unpleasant  realities  him- 
self without  flinching,  and  determines,  if  possible,  to  make  others  face 
them  with  the  same  honesty.  Such  a man  is  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  mission  destined  to  be  unpopular.  The  Cassandras  of  this  world 
are  not,  and  never  have  been,  hailed  with  adulation,  however  well 
justified  in  the  end  their  prognostications  may  prove.  Easy-going 
humanity  does  not  relish  being  jostled  out  of  its  accustomed  stride  by 
tiresome  predictions  of  disaster,  and  habitually  refuses  to  credit  such 
predictions  until  the  leering  face  of  danger  actually  rises  above  the 
horizon.  Thus  it  was  in  this  now  all  but  forgotten  crisis  in  our 
Nation’s  history. 

Soon  it  became  the  absorbing  passion  of  Dinwiddie’s  life  to  bring 
home  to  those  most  concerned  a realization  of  their  danger.  It  was 
to  prove  a difficult  task.  He  was  to  be  disappointed  and  embittered 
by  the  “lethargick  and  unactive  spirit”  of  the  people;  humiliated,  all 
but  insulted,  by  his  own  Legislature  as  again  and  again  they  thwarted 
his  attempts  to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  mili- 
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tary  force.  They  refused  to  admit  the  need  for  well  garrisoned  forts 
along  the  western  frontier.  From  his  fellow-governors  he  was  able 
to  secure  only  half-hearted  cooperation,  and  yet  he  persisted.  The 
strain  of  his  anxiety  and  of  his  fruitless  efforts  wrecked  him  physi- 
cally, but  never  defeated  his  determined  spirit.  Resistance  in  the 
end  was  broken  down,  but  not  before  a humiliating  defeat  had  proved 
the  Governor’s  fears  well-founded. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  for  a moment  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  popular  indifference.  First  of  all,  there  was  among  the 
colonies  that  lack  of  cohesion  of  ideas  and  unity  of  purpose  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  This  was  due  primarily  to  their  separate 
governmental  entities,  but  had  been  aggravated  by  jealousies  and 
frictions  of  one  sort  or  another,  such  as  disputes  over  boundary  lines, 
and  overlapping  charters  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Still  more  provocative  of  dis- 
unity and  ill-will  was  suspicion  engendered  by  racial  and  religious  dif- 
ferences. The  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  insisted  upon 
flocking  to  themselves,  even  refusing  to  speak  any  language  but  their 
own.  The  Scotch-Irish  were  almost  as  individualistic.  New  York 
had  a preponderant  Dutch  element.  South  Carolina’s  population 
was  largely  Huguenot  French.  The  adherents  of  the  Established 
Chuch  in  Virginia  hated  and  feared  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land and  despised  the  Quakers  and  the  Puritans.  The  Puritans  had 
no  love  for  “Papist”  or  Episcopalian,  and  the  Quakers  were  at  odds 
with  them  all. 

Added  to  these  things  there  was  the  individualism  of  the  frontiers- 
man, who  persisted  in  remaining  a law  unto  himself.  The  man  who 
had  courage  enough  to  face  danger  on  the  fringe  of  the  wilderness 
felt  that  it  was  nobody’s  business  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  resented  intru- 
sion upon  his  privacy,  and  flatly  refused  to  take  orders  from  the 
Governor  or  anybody  else.  And,  of  course,  there  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  swift  communication  which  made  conference,  even  corre- 
spondence, difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Within  each  Colony  at  this 
time  a growing  spirit  of  independence  was  resulting  more  and  more 
in  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  resent  the  authority 
vested  in  their  crown-appointed  governors.  This  amounted  at  times 
to  open  defiance.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a Governor  who  was 
not  more  or  less  at  loggerheads  with  his  lawmaking  assembly. 
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Dinwiddie  himself  was  in  just  such  a strait.  During  the  second 
assembling  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  he  had  been  untactful  enough 
to  incur  resentment  by  two  unpopular  measures.  The  first  of  these 
concerned  complaints  from  the  home  government  of  the  inferior  qual- 
ity of  the  tobacco  which  the  Virginia  planters  had  been  shipping  to 
England.  It  was  not  of  lasting  importance  except  that,  as  everything 
pertaining  to  the  tobacco  trade  in  Virginia  invariably  touched  a vital 
nerve,  it  tended  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  burgesses  throughout 
most  of  the  session  from  other  and  more  important  measures,  such 
as  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  The  other,  known  to  the  historian 
as  “the  pistole  fee  dispute,”  came  about  in  the  following  manner : 

When  Dinwiddie  arrived  in  Virginia  there  lay  in  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  about  one  thousand  land  patents  all  ready  for  the 
royal  seal,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  surveyors’  certificates  for  land 
for  which  applications  had  been  made,  but  as  yet  no  patents  written. 
These  had  accumulated  through  past  negligence,  or  during  the  years 
when  Virginia  had  been  without  a royal  Governor  in  residence.  Per- 
haps Dinwiddle’s  Scotch  thrift  had  suggested  the  idea,  or  possibly 
he  had  a foreboding  of  the  difficulties  ahead  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  his  contemplated  campaign  against  the  French.  At 
any  rate,  here  was  a chance  to  replenish  the  treasury  (to  line  his  own 
pockets,  the  burgesses  chose  to  think!)  and  he  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Accordingly,  with  the  advice  of  Council  he  recommended  the 
revival  of  an  obsolete  law  requiring  the  payment  of  a fee  of  one 
pistole  (about  $3.60)  for  each  patent  issued.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  laws  governing  the  issuance  of  patents  had  been  laxly 
enforced  by  Dinwiddle’s  predecessors.  In  consequence  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  had  been  seated  without  coming  upon  the  patent  rolls 
and  thus  the  royal  revenues  had  been  defrauded  over  a period  of 
years  of  the  quit-rents  which  every  landholder  was  expected  to  pay 
under  the  ancient  law  of  feoffment  to  the  Crown.  These  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  Dinwiddie  attempted  to  justify  what  was  in  reality 
a perfectly  legitimate  action.  As  Governor  he  was  legally  entitled  to 
such  emoluments  of  office,  but  the  burgesses  resented  his  apparent 
attempt  to  profit  by  an  accumulation  of  patents  for  which  he  could 
claim  no  credit.  Moreover,  unaware  of  the  strong  spirit  of  inde- 
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pendence  which  had  grown  up  among  the  people  causing  them  to  dis- 
countenance anything  which  looked  like  taxation  from  abroad  he  had 
unwittingly  touched  a sore  spot.  The  dispute  was  long  and  tempestu- 
ous; the  result  an  unpopularity  which  was  to  handicap  his  entire 
administration. 

Nor  was  belief  in  his  sincerity  strengthened  by  his  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Company.  That  body  was  not  popular  with  the  average 
Virginian  who  regarded  It  as  a rich  man’s  scheme  for  getting  richer. 
When  it  became  known  that  the  Governor  himself  was  a shareholder 
In  the  company  it  w^as  easy  enough  to  explain  away  his  concern  over 
frontier  conditions  upon  the  ground  of  self-interest.  Indeed,  Vir- 
ginians as  a whole  were  not  greatly  troubled  over  what  might  be 
transpiring  beyond  their  dim,  blue  mountains  over  which  as  yet  lay 
no  roads  save  those  made  by  the  earliest  of  all  American  pathfinders, 
the  buffalo  and  the  Indian.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  and  prac- 
tically every  influential  man,  still  dwelt  in  the  tidewater  section,  where 
at  least  two  generations  had  lived  out  their  lives  undisturbed  by  an 
Indian  menace  of  any  great  importance.  “Up  the  country”  was 
their  vague  definition  of  those  unfamiliar  regions  toward  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  beyond,  and  the  term  meant  very  little  to  the 
opulent  planter  save  that  thitherward  lay  his  best  chance  of  increas- 
ing his  acreage  and  keeping  his  neighbors  at  a respectful  distance. 
The  men  with  whom  Dinwiddle  had  to  deal  were  of  this  section  and 
of  this  type.  Burwells,  Harrisons,  Randolphs,  Lees — their  estates 
lay  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  tidewater  rivers.  The  French  and 
Indian  problem  in  Virginia  was  then,  and  remained  to  the  end,  very 
largely  a frontier  problem  with  which  men  of  this  type  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  They  were  not  forward-looking  enough  to  realize 
that  some  day  it  might  seriously  involve  their  sons. 

When  It  became  evident  that  his  pleas  were  falling  on  dull  ears, 
Dinwiddle  determined  to  take  things  into  his  own  hands.  One  of  his 
first  and  most  constructive  steps  as  Governor  had  been  to  divide  Vir- 
ginia into  four  military  districts  with  a view  to  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  militia.  To  each  of  these  districts  was  assigned 
an  adjutant-general  carrying  the  rank  of  major,  whose  duties  were 
to  train  and  inspect  the  militia  at  regular  intervals  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  One  of  these  was  a young  man  named  George  Washington, 
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then  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  When  late  in  the  year  of  1753  the 
Governor,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  British  Ministry  of 
Colonial  Affairs,  was  preparing  to  send  a representative  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  French  forces  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  twenty  miles  south 
of  Lake  Erie  to  protest  against  their  encroachment  on  British  terri- 
tory and  to  demand  their  withdrawal,  it  was  this  young  man  whom 
he  chose  to  be  his  messenger.  This  choice  has  been  lauded  again  and 
again  as  a tribute  to  Washington’s  genius.  Surely,  it  was  no  less  a 
tribute  to  Dinwiddie’s  good  judgment  and  powers  of  discernment  that 
he  was  able  to  sense  in  one  so  young  the  qualities  needed  for  the  lead- 
ership of  a hazardous  mission. 

Washington  received  his  commission  from  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Williamsburg  and  set  out  upon  his  journey  on  the  thirty-first 
of  October,  1753.  At  Fredericksburg,  where  he  stopped  to  bid  fare- 
well to  his  mother,  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend,  Jacob  Van  Braam, 
a Dutchman,  who  had  seen  service  under  his  brother  Lawrence,  and 
who  was  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  rest  of  the  party  he  picked  up 
at  Will’s  Creek  on  the  Potomac,  where  Cumberland,  Maryland,  now 
stands.  These  consisted  of  four  serving-men  and  several  Indians  and 
the  indefatigable  woodsman,  Christopher  Gist,  who  as  surveyor  for 
the  Ohio  Company,  had  visited  every  outpost  and  knew  all  the  trails 
in  the  Ohio  country  and  was  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  party. 

It  was  an  adventurous  journey  beset  by  many  difficulties  and 
retarded  by  many  and  vexatious  delays.  In  the  end  little  was  accom- 
plished; little,  that  is,  save  in  the  use  made  by  the  observant  Wash- 
ington of  tedious  days  of  inactivity  while  waiting  for  swollen  streams 
to  subside,  for  his  Indians  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  fire- 
water so  freely  supplied  by  their  hosts  or  for  the  slow  translation  of 
Dinwiddie’s  letter  and  the  framing  of  a suitable  reply  by  a Dutchman 
whose  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  not  so  great  as  he  had 
represented  it  to  be  and  a Frenchman  who  knew  even  less  English. 
The  commandant  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  where  he  was 
until  he  had  orders  to  the  contrary  from  his  superior,  the  Marquis 
Duquesne,  Governor  of  Canada.  This  was,  of  course,  but  a polite 
way  of  saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  withdraw  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  Washington  was  able  to  furnish,  upon  his  return  in 
January,  valuable  intelligence  as  to  many  things  of  importance;  the 
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strength  of  the  French  Army,  and  of  their  Indian  allies;  the  number 
of  their  canoes;  the  number,  location,  and  strength  of  their  forts, 
and  other  details  of  like  nature.  He  also  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  French  were  preparing  for  an  early  invasion  of  English  terri- 
tory, possibly  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  urged  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela 
rivers.  This,  he  had  had  occasion  to  observe,  was  the  strategic  point 
of  the  Ohio  country,  commanding  as  it  did  the  three  great  rivers  of 
that  section.  Without  waiting  for  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  assem- 
ble, Dinwiddie  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  wise  advice  of  his 
young  emissary.  Captain  William  Trent  was  ordered  to  recruit  a 
hundred  men  from  among  the  traders  along  the  frontier  and  with 
them  to  march  at  once  to  that  point  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of 
representatives  of  the  Ohio  Company  already  on  the  scene,  to  com- 
mence the  building  of  the  fort.  Washington  was  ordered  to  raise  an 
additional  one  hundred  men  from  the  frontier  counties  of  Augusta 
and  Frederick  and  as  soon  as  he  had  them  sufficiently  trained  to  go 
out  to  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  fort  builders. 

The  Assembly,  when  called  to  convene  in  February,  were  induced 
to  vote  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  equipment  of  the 
expedition.  There  was  little  time  to  protest  at  a backhanded  slap  at 
the  Governor  with  which  the  Act  was  accompanied.  This  took  the 
form  of  a clause  providing  for  directors  who  should  from  time  to 
time  look  into  the  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  Here 
was  more  than  an  implied  distrust  of  Dinwiddie,  who  was  entitled  to 
full  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  expenditure,  but  since  the  money 
could  be  secured  in  no  other  way  he  was  compelled  to  sign  the  bill 
with  the  unpleasant  clause  attached.  To  his  insistent  requests  for 
aid  to  the  other  colonies  only  North  Carolina  responded,  with  the 
promise  of  six  companies.  The  independent  companies  of  South 
Carolina  and  New  York,  however,  were  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
and  by  March  it  actually  seemed  as  if  a fairly  respectable  army  was 
in  the  way  of  being  mobilized.  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  of  Albemarle, 
was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  with  Washington 
as  lieutenant-colonel  and  Major  John  Carlyle,  of  Alexandria,  as  com- 
missary. The  rendezvous  and  mobilization  point  was  to  be  Will’s 
Creek  on  the  Potomac,  then  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 
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Dinwiddle’s  dream  of  having  an  adequate  army  at  the  forks  of 
the  Ohio  by  early  spring  in  order  to  hold  that  strategic  point  seemed 
at  last  about  to  be  realized.  Disappointment  was  in  store  for  him, 
however,  and  once  more  the  alert  French  were  to  anticipate  the 
actions  of  the  slow-moving  English.  The  equipment  of  the  Virginia 
frontiersmen  under  Washington  was  sadly  inadequate,  and  the  men, 
poorly  fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  began  to  complain  so  bitterly 
that  their  young  commander  was  compelled  to  use  every  argument 
and  promise  of  reward  at  his  command  to  prevent  an  open  mutiny. 
Reinforcements  from  the  other  colonies  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.  A large  section  of  the  North  Carolina  army,  doubtful  of  their 
pay,  disbanded  before  reaching  the  Virginia  frontier.  That  portion 
of  the  Virginia  army  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fry  and  Major 
George  Muse  for  some  unrecorded  reason  delayed  their  departure 
from  Will’s  Creek  for  months  in  spite  of  the  Governor’s  urgency. 
There  Colonel  Fry  died  of  injuries  received  in  a fall  from  his  horse. 
Later,  Washington  was  promoted  to  chief  of  command  in  his  place. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  and  his  little  band  had  moved  ahead, 
but  when  within  seventy-five  miles  of  their  destination  they  were  met 
by  a messenger  from  Trent  bringing  the  bad  news  that  the  French  had 
descended  upon  the  fort  builders  with  a superior  force,  compelled 
them  to  desist,  and  had  themselves  taken  over  the  unfinished  work. 
Thus  was  built  Fort  Duquesne,  focal  point  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  four  years  later  captured  by  the  English  and  renamed  Fort 
Pitt  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman  whose  strong  hand  had  in  the 
meantime  taken  control  of  Colonial  affairs  and  turned  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  American  Colonies. 

With  his  tatterdemalion  army  Washington  got  as  far  as  Great 
Meadows  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  met  an  advance  guard 
of  French  soldiers  whom  he  routed,  killing  their  leader  and  taking 
twenty-one  prisoners.  The  latter,  under  a detachment  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  John  West,  were  sent  back  to  Winchester,  where  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie  was  holding  a conference  with  the  Indians.  Then 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements  which  never  arrived,  the  young 
lieutenant-colonel  entrenched  his  poor  little  army  in  a hastily-erected 
fort  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity.  Fort  Necessity,  indeed  I At 
this  place  (oddly  enough,  on  the  Fourth  of  July!)  he  was  over- 
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powered  by  a fresh  arrival  of  French  troops,  forced  to  capitulate,  but 
allowed  to  retreat  with  “honors  of  war.”  The  French  and  Indian 
War  had  begun.  The  Indians,  disgusted  at  Washington’s  surrender, 
deserted  to  the  enemy  in  large  numbers.  The  outlook  was  bad. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  summer  Dinwiddle  continued  his  activi- 
ties for  following  up  the  campaign  thus  opened  by  Washington’s 
engagement  at  Great  Meadows,  but  with  little  encouragement  from 
the  Virginians.  Convening  the  burgesses  in  August  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  vote  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
war.  This  time,  however,  they  clogged  the  bill  with  a rider  demand- 
ing that  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  this  was  to  be  paid  to 
Peyton  Randolph  for  expenses  incurred  when  he  went  to  London  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Colonists  in  the  pistole  fee  dispute.  All  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  Dinwiddle  and  the  Council  was  in  vain.  The 
burgesses  stubbornly  refused  to  pass  the  bill  without  the  rider  and 
the  Governor  refused  to  sign  it  with  the  offensive  clause  attached.  No 
wonder  he  could  exclaim  in  exasperation : 

A governor  in  the  discharge  of  his  Duty  to  his  King  and  country 
is  much  to  be  pitied  when  it  is  considered  his  Transaction  with  an 
obstinate  Assembly,  full  of  their  own  Opinion,  and  entirely  deaf  to 
Arguments  and  reason.  Such  wrong  headed  people  (I  thank  God)  I 
never  had  to  do  with  before ! 

Thereafter  his  pleadings  were  mostly  addressed  to  the  home 
government,  and  with  better  results.  Hope  revived  again  when  in 
January,  1755,  news  came  that  two  picked  regiments  of  British  regu- 
lars under  the  experienced  General  Braddock  had  been  ordered  to 
Virginia.  Dinwiddle  renewed  his  activities  with  feverish  energy, 
writing  urgent  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  other  colonies,  seeking 
to  win  back  his  Indian  allies,  recruiting  the  militia,  gathering  and 
storing  supplies  and  equipment.  In  the  last  he  proved  himself  a mas- 
ter of  detail.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  Buying  and  slaughtering  of 
beef  cattle  and  preservation  of  the  hides  and  tallow;  salt  for  the 
curing  of  pork  and  casks  for  packing  the  same;  munitions,  tents, 
blankets,  caps,  shoes,  drumheads,  drumsticks,  even  linchpins  for  the 
gun  carriages — all  these  things  received  his  careful  attention.  When 
Braddock  arrived  with  his  picked  regiments  and  his  great  supply  of 
ordnance,  the  old  Governor’s  relief  was  pathetic. 
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I am  mighty  glad  Gen’l  Braddock  is  arrived  [he  writes],  which 
I hope  will  give  me  some  ease,  for  these  12  mo’s  past  I have  been  a 
perfect  slave,  and  nothing  but  His  M’y’s  Com’ds,  National  Service 
and  the  Good  of  these  Colonies  c’d  have  prevailed  on  me  to  undergo 
such  Fatigue. 

Never  for  a moment  did  he  doubt  the  imminence  of  a glorious  vic- 
tory, and  even  when  the  first  of  the  distressing  tidings  came  he  refused 
to  believe  the  worst,  preferring  to  think  that  there  had  been  some 
mistake  in  the  transmitting  of  the  intelligence. 

The  burgesses  of  Virginia  [writes  one  of  Dinwiddie’s  warmest 
apologists],  must  have  been  pricked  in  conscience  at  the  sight  of  their 
governor,  already  shocked  by  paralysis,  bravely  standing  up  under 
the  blow  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  when  they  knew  how  his  hopes  had 
been  built  on  the  success  of  the  expedition.  More  than  any  other 
governor  he  felt  the  force  of  the  disaster,  for  more  than  any  other 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  calling  the  British  regulars  to  the  aid  of 
the  colonists.® 

The  story  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  in  all  of  its  picturesque  details, 
has  been  told  many  times.  Every  schoolboy  knows  how  the  brilliant, 
but  self-opinionated  English  general,  knowing  nothing  of  wilderness 
warfare  and  refusing  to  take  advice  from  those  who  did,  marched  his 
army  to  the  Monongahela  in  full  military  formation,  making  of  his 
men  brilliantly  uniformed  targets  for  the  ambushed  Indians  and 
French,  whose  positions  could  only  be  guessed  at  by  the  smoke  from 
their  rifles.  How  in  the  rout  which  followed  British  regulars  shot 
down  Provincials,  mistaking  them  for  the  French.  How  the  general, 
fighting  desperately,  was  mortally  wounded  after  having  had  horse 
after  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  carried  from  the  field  upon  a 
stretcher  made  from  his  own  military  sash.  How  he  died  three  days 
later  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  young  Washington 
reading  over  his  body  the  burial  service  of  the  Established  Church, 
then  ordering  the  army  wagons  and  gun  carriages  to  be  driven  over 
his  grave  so  that  the  Indians  should  not  discover  his  burial  place  and 
mutilate  the  body.  How  Washington  then  rallied  the  remaining 
troops,  extracting  what  victory  he  could  out  of  ignoble  defeat,  thus 
saving  the  army  from  extermination. 

3.  Louis  K.  Koontz:  The  Virginia  Frontier,  1754-1763,  p.  7. 
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Even  after  this  crushing  of  his  fondest  hopes,  Dinwiddie  did  not 
wholly  despair.  The  House  of  Burgesses,  now  for  the  first  time  real- 
izing the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  voted  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  and  twelve  hundred  men.  Dinwiddie  hoped  that  with  these 
and  the  remnant  of  Braddock’s  army  under  Colonel  Dunbar  he  could 
retrieve  a desperate  cause.  But  to  his  utter  dismay  Dunbar  marched 
off  to  Philadelphia  “to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,”  leaving  the  exposed  Virginia  frontier  to  be  defended  “only 
by  four  hundred  sick  and  wounded  and  the  poor  remnants  of  our 
Provincials.”  Dinwiddie  and  Washington  had  to  face  a bad  situa- 
tion with  what  courage  they  could  muster. 

With  the  militia  demoralized,  the  mountain  passes  unfortified,  the 
months  that  followed  were  a time  of  terror  for  western  Virginians. 
Bloodthirsty  Indians,  incited  by  the  French,  poured  into  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  plundering,  robbing,  burning,  murdering,  and  carrying 
off  women  and  children.  Dinwiddie  did  what  he  could  to  put  courage 
into  the  hearts  of  the  terrified  backwoodsmen.  He  sent  Washington 
at  the  head  of  a regiment  to  Winchester,  ordered  rangers  to  patrol 
the  passes,  and  as  rapidly  as  was  possible  built  forts  and  stockades 
to  receive  the  demoralized  inhabitants.  But  these  precautions  were 
too  late.  In  a few  months  the  counties  of  Frederick  and  Augusta 
were  almost  depopulated.  Those  settlers  who  were  not  murdered  by 
the  Indians  fled  eastward  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  poured  in  a swift 
tide  of  emigration  southward  through  the  trough  of  the  valley  into 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  It  was  not  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  year  1757  when  a treaty  was  effected  with  the  Cherokees  and 
other  friendly  tribes  that  the  lovely  Valley  of  Virginia  was  once  more 
safe  for  habitation  by  white  men. 

Yet  for  all  its  horror  and  bloodshed  Braddock’s  defeat  was  to 
serve  a good  purpose  in  the  end.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Colonists 
as  perhaps  nothing  else  could  have  done  to  the  reality  of  the  danger 
which  had  so  long  been  lurking  at  America’s  back  door.  It  made  it 
possible  for  Dinwiddie  and  Washington,  with  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  the  now  thoroughly  awakened  burgesses  to  fortify  the  frontier 
by  erecting  through  the  Alleghenies  a chain  of  well-garrisoned  forts. 
The  remains  of  many  of  these  forts  are  yet  to  be  seen  on,  or  near, 
our  modern  highways,  and  their  very  names — Fort  Cumberland,  Fort 
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Loudoun,^  Fort  Dinwiddie,  Fort  Defiance,  Fort  Trial — are  laden 
with  significance  and  the  thrill  of  a long-forgotten  terror. 

In  the  fall  of  1756  another  stroke  warned  Dinwiddie  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  must  put  aside  the  burdens  of  a public  career. 
On  October  twenty-eighth  he  wrote  to  his  chief,  Lord  Loudoun: 

I am  now  to  acquaint  Your  Excellency  that  I am  in  a very  bad 
state  of  health  and  have  lately  been  seized  with  a Paralytick  Disorder 
in  my  head  that  makes  me  incapable  of  discharging  the  Requisites  of 
my  Appointment  in  so  regular  and  exact  a Manner  as  I could  wish. 
Therefore  I desire  your  Lordship’s  permission  to  write  home  for 
Leave  of  Absence. 

The  leave  did  not  come  for  another  year,  however,  and  it  was 
not  until  January,  1758,  that  he  sailed  for  London,  He  died  at  Bris- 
tol, whither  he  had  gone  for  the  baths,  July  27,  1770,  having  lived 
to  see  the  English  in  control  of  Canada  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  but 
not  long  enough  to  witness  the  severance  of  the  colonies  from  the 
Mother  Country. 

In  our  study  of  this  neglected  period  of  American  history  in  which 
Virginia  played  a conspicuous  part  the  figures  of  Governor  Robert 
Dinwiddle  and  George  Washington  stand  out  with  greater  clarity 
than  any  of  their  contemporaries.  Possibly  without  these  two  the 
issues  of  the  momentous  struggle  would  have  been  vastly  different. 
They  were  not  always  in  perfect  accord,  these  two  men — one  old, 
weary  with  an  almost  intolerable  burden  of  responsibility,  the  other 
young,  impetuous,  undisciplined  as  yet  by  the  rigors  of  Valley  Forge. 
Yet  a careful  and  sympathetic  reading  of  the  Governor’s  voluminous 
letters  does  not  justify  the  assertions  of  those  intensely  Washington- 
conscious historians  who  contend  that  the  older  man  was  antagonistic 
to  the  younger  and  that  when  he  advanced  him  he  did  so  grudgingly, 
reluctantly,  influenced  solely  by  Washington’s  value  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  wealthy  patrons,  one  of  whom  was  the  all-powerful  Lord 
Fairfax.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Dinwiddie  connived  against 
Washington  with  his  superior.  Lord  Loudoun,  or  that  he  deliberately 
tried  to  frustrate  the  younger  man.  The  only  explanation  to  be 
offered  for  the  holding  of  such  opinions  must  be  that  Washington’s 
journal  has  been  subjected  to  a closer  scrutiny  than  the  Dinwiddie 

4.  On  Loudoun  Street  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  Virginia. 
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letters.  Those  letters  are  always  outspoken,  sometimes  even  harsh, 
but  they  are  unfailingly  just  and  sincere.  Dinwiddie  could  write  to 
Washington — as  any  old  man  would  to  a youth  of  twenty-one: 

I cannot  agree  to  allow  you  Leave  to  come  down  here  at  this  time; 
you  have  been  frequently  indulged  with  Leave  of  Absence.  You 
know  that  the  Fort  is  to  be  finished  and  I fear  in  your  absence  little 
will  be  done,  and  surely  the  Commanding  Officer  should  not  be  absent 
wTen  daily  alarmed  with  the  Enemy’s  Intentions  to  invade  our  fron- 
tiers. I think  you  are  wrong  to  ask  it. 

He  could  also  write:  “I  depend  on  your  former  and  usual  dili- 

gence and  spirit  to  encourage  your  people  to  be  active  on  this  occa- 
sion.” He  never  failed  to  commend  Washington’s  courage  even  in 
the  time  of  defeat,  and  that  he  relied  utterly  on  the  younger  man’s 
keen  intuition  and  judgment  cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted. 
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By  Francis  F.  Wayland,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of  History, 
McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kansas 

HE  two  Americans  were  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson  and  his 
wife.^  After  serving  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  from  1827  to  1834,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, a Jacksonian  Democrat,  was  United  States  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  from  1836  to  1841.  While  in  London  he 
interspersed  his  formal  diplomatic  negotiations  with  various  other 
activities:  he  mingled  freely  in  the  upper  ranks  of  British  society, 
making  many  friends;  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  British  Isles;  he 
made  intelligent  investigation  of  British  agriculture  and  stock  raising; 
and  he  rendered  many  courteous  and  helpful  services  to  Americans 
who  were  visiting  in  England.  It  is  with  these  extra-official  activities, 
mainly,  in  many  of  which  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  an  important  partici- 
pant, that  this  article  deals. 

The  British  received  the  Stevensons  with  unusual  favor.  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  tall  figure  and  distinguished  appearance,  his  easy  and 
dignified  manner,  his  amiable  and  buoyant  disposition,  his  wit  and 
anecdote,  his  frankness  and  independence,  “his  ready  eloquence,”  his 
benevolence,  and  his  association  with  all  parties  and  classes,  made 
him  at  once  popular  within  and  without  the  British  court.  “He  gains 
friends  wherever  he  goes,”  reported  an  observer  from  Glasgow. 
“Most  Ministers,  however  much  they  may  wish  to  make  a favorable 
impression  for  their  country,  have  not  the  power  of  doing  so.  Mr. 
Stevenson  possesses  this  personal  popularity  in  a high  degree.  This, 
along  with  the  finer  and  more  solid  abilities  he  possesses,  renders  him 
peculiarly  fitted  to  represent  a great  nation.”^ 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  former  Sarah  Coles  and  protege  of  Dolly 
Madison,  was  no  less  popular  than  her  husband.  She  was  an  unusu- 


1.  This  article  is  based  upon  materials  collected  by  the  writer  for  his  forthcoming 
biography  of  Andrew  Stevenson. 

2.  Quoted  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Nov.  16,  1838. 
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ally  gifted  and  accomplished  woman.  Her  personal  appearance  was 
striking.  Her  cheerful  disposition,  kindness,  generosity,  and  sincerity, 
enhanced  with  wit  and  imagination,  extraordinary  conversational 
graces,  and  fascinating  manners,  won  for  her  admiring  and  devoted 
friends.^  In  Washington  she  had  associated  intimately  with  Mrs. 
Edward  Livingston,  Mrs.  Louis  McLane,  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  other  cultured  women  of  the  day.^  In  London,  as  the  wife  of 
the  American  Minister,  she  won  the  unqualified  approval  of  British 
society.  She  and  her  husband  were  the  guests  on  many  occasions  of 
those  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  talents,  not  only  in  town,  but 
at  their  princely  mansions  in  the  country. 

The  Stevensons,  although  they  appreciated  the  courtesies  extended 
to  them,  found  the  social  whirl  in  London  strenuous  and  tiresome.  “I 
presume  you  all  think  a Minister’s  life  is  one  of  leisure  and  ease,” 
Stevenson  wTOte  home  to  his  brother-in-law  in  Richmond.  ‘‘Far  from 
it.  It  is  one  of  labor,  care  and  vexation,  I may  almost  say  slavery. 
....  The  continued  round  of  dinners  (public  and  private),  parties, 
soirees  and  what  not,  to  which  we  are  doomed  to  go  are  enough  to 
break  one  down  . . . . it  is  a great  boor.  I find  it  oppressive,  tho’ 
get  along  as  well  as  I can.”®  To  her  Virginia  kinsfolk  Mrs.  Steven- 
son wrote:  ‘‘We  have  sometimes  received  four  invitations  to  dinner 
in  one  day,  and  last  week  eight  for  the  week,  besides  two  or  three 
parties  every  night.  It  is,  as  Lady  Trunly  says,  a very  difficult  thing 
to  live  ‘soberly’  in  London,  especially  in  our  situation,  for  we  receive 
invitations  from  all  parties,  and  it  is  so  ungracious  always  to  refuse.”® 
She  wrote  in  the  spring  of  1839:  ‘‘London  is  even  gayer  than  this 

time  last  year.  The  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  [later 
Tsar  Alexander  II]  has  given  rise  to  fetes  and  parties  not  only  at  the 

3.  Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.  4,  1848;  ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1848,  quoting  the  Washington 
Union. 

4.  C.  G.  Bowers,  The  Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period  (Boston,  1922),  pp. 
22-23 : Louise  L.  Hunt,  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  veith  Letters  Hitherto 
Unpublished  (New  York,  1886),  p.  78. 

5.  Stevenson  to  John  Rutherfoord,  March  24,  1837,  Rutherfoord  MSS.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library. 

6.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters.  Century,  LXXVII,  737.  This  is  an  abbreviated  form 
for  “Queen  Victoria  as  Seen  by  an  American;  Being  the  Letters  of  Mrs.  Sally  Coles 
Stevenson,  Wife  of  the  American  Minister  in  London,  1836-41,”  edited  by  W.  L.  Royall 
and  published  in  the  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXVII  (1908-09),  pp. 
453-63,  S08-18,  733-41- 
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palace,  but  among  the  nobility,  and  at  the  Russian  embassy.”’  The 
Stevensons  themselves,  of  course,  did  considerable  entertaining  of 
British  statesmen  and  friends  and  visiting  Americans.  Little  wonder 
was  it,  then,  that  Stevenson  should  confess  to  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Rutherfoord,  that  he  was  paying  dearly  for  his  honors  in  London. 
His  inadequate  salary  had  to  be  supplemented  from  his  own  private 
means.® 

Occasionally  he  sought  a respite  from  dinners,  soirees,  charities, 
and  speechmaking,  as  well  as  from  diplomatic  duties.  “Like  the 
galled  plough  horse,”  he  wrote  to  James  Hamilton,  “I  long  to  get  the 
Harness  off,  and  to  roll  in  the  dirt”^  He  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  would 
travel  to  the  north  or  south  of  England  or  to  Scotland,  where  they 
would  visit  friends  for  several  weeks  at  a time  at  their  country  seats.’® 
The  excursions  to  Scotland  gave  Stevenson  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
his  “Scotch  feeling  and  pride,”  which  sprang  from  his  partial  Scottish 
lineage.” 

A state  ball  in  honor  of  Princess  Victoria’s  attaining  her  eight- 
eenth (legal  majority)  birthday  enlivened  St.  James’  Palace  on  the 
evening  of  May  24,  1837.  “It  was  a scene  of  such  gorgeous  splen- 
dour,” Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  her  Virginia  friends,  “as  the  eyes  ached 
to  behold,  and  richer  than  any  vision  of  sleep. The  elite  of  the 
British  nobility  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  attended  by  “com- 
mand.” For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Stevenson  turned  out  “in 
Shorts.’”® 

King  William  IV  died  at  Windsor  Castle  on  June  20,  1837,  and 
the  crown  changed  heads.”  In  accordance  with  the  official  orders 

7.  Ihid.,  p.  733.  Besides  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters  {Century,  LXXVII),  the  most 
important  source,  The  Court  Journal:  Gazette  of  the  Fashionable  World  (London, 
volumes  for  the  years  1836-41)  contains  many  references  to  the  Stevensons’  social  activi- 
ties in  London. 

8.  Stevenson  to  Rutherfoord,  March  24,  1837,  Rutherfoord  MSS.,  Duke  Univ.  Lib. 

9.  Same  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  31,  1840,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Library  of  Congress. 

10.  London  Times,  Sept.  22,  1838;  Washington  Globe,  Dec.  2,  1837;  ibid..  Sept.  28, 
i838;t&«f.,  Nov.  26,  1839;  Niles’  National  Register,  LIV,  329  (July  21,  1838);  ibid., 
LVII,  193  (Nov.  23,  1839)  ; ibid.,  LIX,  65  (Oct.  3,  1840)  ; Stevenson  to  Palmerston, 
Nov.  5,  1840,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong. 

11.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  gave  to  Stevenson,  as  a memorial  of  his  visit  to 
Dunrobin  Castle,  a Scotch  “quaick”  or  “quaigh,”  a small  drinking  cup  in  a box,  which 
Mrs.  Judith  (Stevenson)  Winslow,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  willed  to  the  Virginia  His- 
torical Society.  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XXXIX  (1931),  ix. 

12.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters.  Century,  LXXVII,  458. 

13.  Stevenson  to  John  Rutherfoord,  March  24,  1837,  Rutherfoord  MSS.,  Duke  Univ. 
Lib. 

14.  London  Times,  June  20,  1837. 
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for  general  and  court  mourning,  Minister  Stevenson  put  his  family  in 
black, the  not  inconsiderable  expense  of  which  his  government 
required  him  to  beard®  On  June  21,  less  than  one  month  after  attain- 
ing her  majority,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  succession  to  her  deceased 
uncled^  Mrs.  Stevenson  described  the  young  Queen  to  her  Virginia 
friends : 

She  must  be  an  amiable,  gentle  creature,  for  all  who  approach  her 
seem  to  idolize  her,  and  think  her,  if  not  an  angel,  at  least  such  stuff, 
as  angels  are  made  of.  She  seems  to  me  to  possess  simplicity  with 
elevation,  spirit  with  sweetness,  and  wonderful  tact  and  discretion 
for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced.  She  may  really  be  said  to  have 
stepped  from  the  nursery  to  the  throne.^® 

The  Stevensons  were  the  guests  of  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle 
for  several  days  in  the  winter  of  1837-38.  The  American  Minister 
was  the  only  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  present  at  the  dinners 
which  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Whig  Prime  Minister,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  Queen  attended.  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  to  her  sisters  in 
Virginia : 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  and  flattering  than  our  visit 
to  Windsor.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  requested  every  day  whilst  we 
stayed  to  lead  her  Majesty  to  dinner,  and  occupied  the  seat  of  honor 
at  her  right  hand  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  [Vic- 
toria’s mother]  ....  it  amused  me,  who  sat  opposite,  between  Ld. 
Albemarle  and  Ld.  Howick,  to  observe  the  progress  of  his  tete-a-tete 
with  those  two  illustrious  persons.  At  first  it  was  all  etiquette,  but 
soon  it  took  a more  easy  and  conversational  turn,  and  before  the  din- 
ner was  over,  she  [Victoria]  had  asked  him  to  take  wine  with  her, 
and  conversed  without  the  slightest  restraint  of  manner.^® 

Besides  dinners,  games  of  cards  and  chess  and  horseback  riding  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  guests.®® 

15.  Stevenson  to  John  Forsyth,  No.  33,  July  29,  1837,  Despatches,  Great  Britain,  Vol. 
44,  U.  S.  Department  of  State. 

16.  Forsyth  to  Stevenson,  No.  28,  Oct.  7,  1837,  Instructions,  G.  B.,  Vol.  14,  U.  S. 
Dept.  State. 

17.  Stevenson  to  Forsyth,  No.  29,  June  21,  1837,  Desp.,  G.  B.,  Vol.  44,  U.  S.  Dept 
State. 

18.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters.  Century,  LXXVII,  463. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  509. 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  509-12. 
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Stevenson  received  an  unusual  distinction  early  in  1838,  soon 
after  returning  to  London  fr»m  his  visit  to  Paris.  On  February 
16  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councillors  of  the 
ancient  City  of  London,  in  response  to  a requisition  ‘‘most  numer- 
ously signed,”  voted  unanimously  to  confer  upon  him,  “in  testimony 
of  the  high  sense  this  Court  entertains  of  his  public  and  private  char- 
acter,” the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London.  The  court  expressly 
conferred  the  honor  without  reference  “to  political  feeling,”  but  as 
a mark  of  esteem  and  friendship.  It  resolved  “that  the  freedom 
should  be  enclosed  to  Mr.  Stevenson  in  a box  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  and  that  the  mover  [Sir  James  Duke]  and  sec- 
onder [Alderman  Harmer]  and  four  other  members  of  the  court 
should  present  it.”^^  The  delegation,  accordingly,  visited  Stevenson, 
notified  him  of  the  action  of  the  court,  and  presented  him  with  a copy 
of  the  resolutions.  Stevenson,  however,  informed  the  committee 
that  he  could  not,  “under  the  constitution  and  usages  of  my  country, 
and  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  government  of  its  diplomatic  func- 
tionaries in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,”  accept  the  honor. 

In  declining,  therefore,  as  I respectfully  do,  the  freedom  of  your 
ancient  and  renowned  city,  I pray  you  gentlemen,  to  assure  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  freemen  of  London,  that  I am  not  less  deeply  and 
gratefully  sensible  of  the  distinguished  honor  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  offer  me,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  motives  which  prompted 
it,  and  the  sentiments  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

It  is  an  honor  which  ....  I shall  cherish  as  amongst  the  most 
gratifying  incidents  of  my  public  life. 

I concur  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  wish  you  express  that  peace 
and  good  understanding  may  long  be  preserved  between  Great 

Britain  and  the  United  States I assure  you  that  perpetual 

friendship  with  Great  Britain  on  terms  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  both  [nations]  is  what  my  country  most  cordially  and  sin- 
cerely desires. 

The  London  Common  Council  received  Stevenson’s  answer  with 
cheers,  and  resolved  unanimously  to  record  it  and  the  committee 
report  in  its  journal.^® 

The  Stevensons  introduced  into  the  British  court  the  Albemarle 
pippin  apple,  two  barrels  of  which  they  received  from  Mrs.  Steven- 


21.  London  Times,  Feb.  17,  1838. 

22.  Ibid.,  Feb.  23,  1838. 

23.  Ibid. 
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son’s  home  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in  February,  1838.  The 
yellowish-green,  luscious  fruit  at  once  became  a favorite  with  the 
royal  family  and  the  nobility.  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  to  her  sisters  in 
Virginia : 

....  never  did  a barrel  of  apples  obtain  such  a reputation  for 
the  fruits  of  our  country.  They  were  eaten  and  praised  by  royal 
lips,  and  swallowed  by  many  aristocratic  throats.  Mr.  Stevenson 
proposed  sending  two  dozen  to  the  Queen.  Accordingly  they  were 
put  into  a beautiful  basket  he  had  given  me,  and  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor  presented  them.  In  a day  or  two  I received  through  the 
Duchess  of  Durham  the  royal  acknowledgments,  and  their  assurance 
of  their  having  been  much  admired;  and  dining  with  Lord  Durham 
soon  after,  he  told  me  my  apples  had  created  a great  sensation  at  the 
palace;  that  it  had  been  feared  they  would  have  been  the  death  of  the 
premier.  Lord  Melbourne,  who,  after  the  Queen  retired,  had  actually 
eaten  two  of  immense  size,  and  that  all  who  had  seen  him  perpetrate 
the  rash  act  had  considered  him  a dead  man.  But,  lo ! he  liveth 
unharmed.  I said,  “so  much  for  their  being  Virginia  apples.”  We 
sent  also  two  dozen  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  one  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Shelburne,  one-half  dozen  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  six  to  a score 
of  other  people,  ....  After  having  given  them  all  away,  we  dined 
with  Mr.  [Edward]  Ellice  (a  person  of  high  tone,  whose  wife  was 
a sister  to  Lord  Grey),  and  he  asked  me,  if  I had  one  left,  to  send 
it  to  him.^^ 

So  popular  did  the  apple  become  that  the  British  government  expressly 
exempted  it  from  tariff  duty.^“ 

Thomas  Sully,  American  portraitist  of  Philadelphia,  painted  a 
likeness  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  spring  of  1838,  shortly  before  the 
coronation.  The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George  in  Philadelphia, 
learning  of  the  artist’s  intention  to  visit  England,  adopted  a resolu- 
tion “to  memorialize  Her  Majesty  to  sit  for  her  picture  to  Mr  Sully 
for  the  gratification  and  use  of  the  Society.”^®  Reaching  London, 
Sully  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  Minister  Stevenson,  who  transmit- 
ted to  the  Queen,  through  the  influential  Melbourne,  the  memorial  of 
the  Sons  of  St.  George.^’  On  December  28,  1837,  after  nearly  a 

24.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters,  Century,  LXXVII,  512. 

25.  Mary  Rawlings,  The  Albemarle  of  Other  Days  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  1925),  pp. 
137-38. 

26.  Edward  Biddle  and  Mantle  Fielding,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Sully  (1783- 
1872)  (Philadelphia,  1921),  p.  50. 
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two  months’  sojourn  in  England,  Sully  obtained  the  permission  he 
sought.  His  daughter  Blanche,  who  was  with  him,  wrote  jubilantly 
to  her  family  in  Philadelphia : 

....  in  popped  Mr.  Stevenson  ....  to  inform  us  of  good 
news ! The  Queen  consents  to  sit  most  willingly — think  of  that  1 
The  news  came  [to  Stevenson]  through  Lord  Melbourne.  She  [Vic- 
toria] is  now  at  Windsor  Castle  passing  the  Christmas  holidays  . . . . 
and  as  soon  as  she  comes  to  town  she  sends  word  that  she’ll  gratify 
Mr.  Sully.2« 

In  an  improvised  studio  in  a room  of  Buckingham  Palace,  Sully 
painted  a likeness  of  the  head  of  Victoria  at  irregular  sittings  in  the 
period  from  March  22  to  May  15,  1838.  With  the  Queen’s  consent 
and  for  her  accommodation  he  had  his  daughter  to  sit  with  the  pon- 
derous regalia.  For  the  completed  full-length  portrait  of  the  young 
Queen,  fifty-eight  by  ninety-four  inches  in  size,  he  received  one  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  in  whose 
rooms  the  painting  now  hangs.^® 

Elaborate  and  colorful  ceremonies  marked  the  coronation  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  June  28,  1838.^“  The  long  procession  of  dig- 
nitaries and  attendants  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  through  cheering 
crowds.  “The  ambassadors  were  all  blazing  in  diamonds,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Stevenson.  “Mr.  S.  and  myself,  like  our  equipage,  were  hand- 
some and  genteel,  without  being  fine.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  sat 
in  the  ambassadors’  tribune  beside  Louis  Philippe’s  official  repre- 
sentative, the  sixty-nine-year-old  Napoleonic  War  general.  Marshal 
Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.^^  Soult’s  “fine  presence  and  grand  air”  so 
struck  Stevenson  that  he  urged  the  American  portraitist,  George  P.  A. 
Healy,  then  in  London,  to  paint  the  marshal’s  picture.®^  Lewis  Cass, 
the  American  Minister  at  Paris;  John  Van  Buren,  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  other  Americans  also  attended  the 
coronation.  A week  before,  Stevenson  had  presented  Cass  and  Van 
Buren  to  the  Queen.®® 

28.  Biddle  and  Fielding,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

29.  Ibid.,  pp.  47,  50-52,  57,  61,  305. 
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A dizzy  succession  of  festal  events  immediately  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  coronation.  The  Queen’s  balls,  in  May,  at  which  the  lively 
Victoria  danced  into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  left  her  guests 
fatigued,  but  in  a joyous  pre-coronation  spirit. Another  series  of 
grand  balls,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Victoria’s  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  followed  the  coronation.  In  these  elaborate  gaieties 
the  Stevensons  participated  w^hole-heartedly.®”  “It  would  be  impos- 
sible,’’ WTOte  Mrs.  Stevenson  to  her  Virginia  friends,  “for  me  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  excitement  through  which  we  have  been  passing. 
Such  a whirl  of  splendors  and  gaiety,  such  riding  and  driving,  so  much 
to  hear,  to  say,  to  do,  such  noise  and  bustle  !’’^® 

An  incident  which  reflected  “great  lustre  on  the  benignity  of  the 
British  Queen  and  the  active  benevolence  of  Mr.  Stevenson,”  and 
which  showed  “the  high  personal  estimation”  in  which  Victoria  held 
the  American  Minister,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1839.  The  year 
before,  during  the  Canadian  Rebellion,  one  Reynolds,  alias  David 
Deal,  nineteen,  of  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania,  had  visited  Buffalo, 
New  York,  where,  under  persuasion,  he  and  several  other  young 
Americans  enlisted  in  a company  of  volunteers,  which  invaded  Can- 
ada in  opposition  to  the  British  colonial  authorities.  He,  with  sev- 
eral comrades,  was  captured  by  the  British  Lancers,  and  later  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Entreaties  of  young  Deal’s  friends 
induced  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  George  Arthur  of  Upper  Canada 
to  suspend  execution  of  the  sentence  and  to  send  Deal  to  London  for 
confinement  in  Newgate  Prison,  pending  the  approval  and  execution 
of  the  penalty.  Friends  of  Deal  informed  Minister  Stevenson  of 
the  case  and  requested  his  influence  with  the  British  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  save  Deal’s  life.®^  President  Van  Buren  himself  directed 
Stevenson  to  work  for  a pardon.®*  Stevenson  conferred  on  the  mat- 
ter with  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  in  vain.®®  He  then  appealed 
directly  to  Queen  Victoria,  requesting  the  release  of  Deal  as  a per- 
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sonal  favor.  The  Queen  promptly  granted  a pardon  in  early  May, 
1839.^“ 

The  marriage  of  the  Queen  to  her  German  cousin,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James’  Palace 
on  February  10,  1840.  A number  of  Whig  ministers,  a few  Tories, 
notably  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  including  the  Stevensons,  attended.^^  Stevenson  described 
the  event  to  Lewis  Cass: 

It  was  a fine  Pageant,  but  greatly  inferior  to  the  Coronation.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  her  [Victoria]  declaring  that  she  would  Honor 
and  obey  the  German  stripling.  I opine,  he  will  soon  find,  it  was  a 
matter  of  form,  and  that  the  little  woman  (for  so  she  was  called  by 
the  Archbishop)  has  in  truth  surrendered  none  of  her  rights.  She 
does  not  lack  the  will  to  exercise  all  her  authority,  if  report  speaks 

the  truth She  was  not  at  all  alarmed,  certainly  not  half  so 

much  as  he  appeared  to  be.^^ 

The  romantic  Mrs.  Stevenson  sent  a piece  of  the  Queen’s  wedding 
cake  in  a letter  to  Margaret  Hone,  daughter  of  Philip  Hone,  of  New 
York.^®  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day  the  Stevensons,  with 
others  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  dined  as  guests  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  later  attended  a grand  party  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
in  honor  of  the  marriage.^^  A short  time  later  they  dined  as  guests 
of  the  newly  wedded  Victoria  and  Albert.^®  Stevenson  had  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Queen  in  Buckingham  Palace  on  May  29,  at  which  time 
he  presented  a congratulatory  letter  from  President  Van  Buren.^® 

On  November  21,  1840,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a daughter,  the 
Princess  Royal,  in  Buckingham  Palace,  “a  week  or  ten  days  before 
expected. This  happy  event  called  for  another  congratulatory 
letter  from  President  Van  Buren,  which  Stevenson  transmitted 
through  Palmerston  in  March,  1841.^® 
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The  British  scientist,  James  Smithson,  who  died  in  1829,  willed 
to  the  United  States  a legacy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  £100,000 
in  gold,  “to  found  at  Washington  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men.”^®  President  Jackson,  under  act  of  Congress  of 
July  I,  1836,  appointed  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  former  Min- 
ister to  London,  as  special  agent  to  assert  and  prosecute  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  legacy.®®  At  London  Rush,  whose  son  Ben- 
jamin was  the  American  legation  secretary,  1837-41,  consulted  Ste- 
venson both  officially  and  privately  in  regard  to  his  mission.®^  The 
American  Minister,  under  instructions,®^  “zealously  cooperated.” 
Rush,  an  “able,  zealous,  and  indefatigable'  agent,”  successfully  com- 
pleted his  mission  after  two  years  of  “exertions  and  judicious  man- 
agement.”®® In  July,  1838,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after  full  investi- 
gation, handed  down  a decree  awarding  him  the  Smithson  legacy.  In 
the  same  month  he  sailed  for  America.®^ 

Fifty  years  after  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Dolly  Payne  Todd  Madison,  in  execution  of  the  will  of 
her  husband,  James  Madison,  sought  a satisfactory  publisher  for  his 
notes  of  the  secret  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  Her 
son,  John  Payne  Todd,  wrote  to  Minister  Stevenson  in  London,  a 
close  friend  of  the  Madisons,  soliciting  his  assistance  in  the  matter.®® 
Stevenson  submitted  portions  of  the  Madison  manuscripts  to  various 
British  publishers,  but  each  time  met  with  discouragement.  Publisher 
Richard  Bentley  regarded  the  manuscripts  as  “too  exclusively  politi- 
cal” to  command  an  adequate  circulation.®®  Undaunted,  Stevenson 
enlisted  the  services  of  his  friend,  Lewis  Cass,  American  Minister  at 
Paris,  in  the  search  for  a desirable  publisher,  but  again  without  suc- 
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cess.^^  He  wrote  regretfully  to  Mrs.  Madison  in  late  January,  1839: 

....  none  will  undertake  to  publish  without  the  right  of  unlim- 
ited excision.  This  of  course  I would  not  assent  to  ....  I really 
fear  I shall  not  be  able  to  get  them  published  on  any  terms,  we  ought 
to  accept.®* 

Madison’s  Notes  of  Debates  were  finally  published  in  1840  under 
the  auspices  of  Congress,  in  the  three  volumes  of  Madison  Papers 
edited  by  Henry  D.  Gilpin. 

Stevenson  exerted  his  official  influence  in  behalf  of  contemporary 
American  historians  seeking  admission  to  the  British  archives  in  Lon- 
don. He  obtained,  through  Palmerston,  in  February,  1841,  after 
considerable  delay,  permission  for  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Massachusetts 
antiquarian,  whom  Governor  Everett  had  appointed  as  State  agent, 
to  transcribe,  under  restrictions,  certain  records  in  the  British  State 
Paper  Office  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  the  period 
1765-75.®*  He  obtained  leave,  in  October,  1838,  for  Charles  W. 
Howard,  the  appointed  agent  of  Georgia,  to  make  extracts  and  tran- 
scripts of  documents  in  the  London  archives  relating  to  Colonial 
Georgia.®*  He  exerted  his  influence  in  1841  in  an  effort  to  secure  for 
John  R.  Brodhead,  New  York  historian,  whom  Governor  Seward  had 
designated  as  State  agent,  permission  to  make  extracts  and  copies  of 
all  records  in  the  British  archives  relative  to  Colonial  New  York,  but 
apparently  he  had  obtained  no  such  permission  up  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  from,  London  in  October,  1841.®^  He  received,  in  1839, 
from  George  E.  Ellis,  agent  of  George  Bancroft,  then  collecting  data 
on  the  British  colonization  of  North  America,  a request  for  aid  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  London  archives,®*  and  another  from  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone,  writer  on  Colonial  New  York,  for  copies  and  extracts 
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of  letters  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Joseph  Brant  in  the  British 
Colonial  Office.®®  Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  accommodating 
these  two  investigators,  does  not  appear.  In  November,  1840,  he 
obtained  from  Lord  Normanby,  through  Palmerston,  permission  for 
the  historian-editor  Jared  Sparks,  then  professor  at  Harvard,  to 
examine  and  copy  in  the  British  State  Paper  Office  the  records  relative 
to  the  American  Colonies  for  the  years  1775-76.®^  Sparks  wrote 
Stevenson  again  in  June,  1841,  urging  him  upon  returning  to  the 
United  States,  to  exert  his  influence  to  induce  Congress  to  procure 
from  the  London  archives  complete  transcripts  of  all  papers  there 
relating  to  the  American  Colonies.®®  Stevenson  replied,  stating  his 
willingness  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  matter.®®  Learning  from 
Sparks  that  William  H.  Prescott  “was  engaged  in  another  work  con- 
nected with  Spanish  History,’’  he  forthwith  wrote  to  Prescott’s  friend. 
George  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  in  November,  1840:  “Pray  say  to  Mr 
Prescott,  that  I shall  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  rendering  him  here 
[at  London]  any  service  in  my  power,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
literary  pursuits.”®^ 

American  engineers  and  scientists  seeking  British  aid  at  London 
benefited  from  Minister  Stevenson’s  official  influence.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  visited  England  in  the 
fall  of  1836  as  the  agent  of  Congress,  in  search  of  any  apparatus  and 
data  the  British  Government  might  afford  him  for  a scientific  and 
exploring  expedition®® — the  first  ever  authorized  by  the  American 
Government — to  the  Pacific  and  southern  seas.  Wilkes  left  London 
in  late  November,  1836,  after  receiving  generous  and  enthusiastic  aid 
during  his  two  months’  sojourn  from  the  British  Admiralty,  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  similar  organizations,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  Ste- 
venson and  others.®®  In  1838  Captain  Matthew  C.  Perry,  of  the 
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United  States  Navy,  another  agent  of  Congress,  visited  and  inspected 
the  lighthouses  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  as  well 
as  dockyards  and  arsenals,  with  a view  to  improving  the  lighthouse 
system,  naval  steamships,  and  ordnance  in  the  United  States.  Through 
the  influence  of  Stevenson  and  others,  he  consulted  lighthouse  boards, 
studied  the  new  and  superior  dioptric  lenses,  and  obtained  the  best 
charts  and  books  on  lighthouse  illumination,  as  well  as  various  instru- 
ments. He  left  London  for  the  United  States  in  December,  1838, 
after  five  months  in  the  British  Isles  and  France.'^®  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  after  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  give  him  financial  aid  and  a 
patent  for  his  electric  telegraph,  went  to  England  in  1839,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  government  support  there.  On  March  20,  at  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  London,  he  demonstrated  to  British 
scientists  and  other  interested  persons,  including  Stevenson,  his 
recording  apparatus. 

After  the  failure  of  President  Van  Buren  to  appoint  him  to  Lon- 
don as  special  envoy  on  the  northeastern  boundary  question.  Senator 
Daniel  Webster  decided  to  go  to  England  “in  a private  character”  in 
the  summer  of  1839.  His  decision  arose  from  a desire  to  meet  the 
leading  British  statesmen,  to  enrich  his  culture,  to  grant  the  request 
of  his  daughter  to  be  married  in  England,  and  to  replenish  his  finances 
by  finding  buyers  for  his  American  lands.'^^  With  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter Julia,  and  his  relative,  Mrs.  Harriette  Story  Paige,  he  sailed  to 
Liverpool  and  thence  proceeded  to  London  in  early  June.'^®  The 
distinguished  American  statesman  and  his  family  received  everywhere 
a cordial  reception.'^^  Minister  Stevenson,  whose  appointment  to 
London  Webster  had  strongly  opposed,  showed  the  famous  New 
Englander  every  possible  courtesy,  which  Webster  expressly  acknowl- 
edged in  a letter  to  Edward  Curtis.^®  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  pre- 
sented the  Websters  and  Mrs.  Paige  to  Queen  Victoria‘s®  and  to 
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British  celebrities  in  politics,  society,  and  literature,  and  accompanied 
them  to  high  social  functions,  including  the  Queen’s  state  ball  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace. In  consideration  of  Webster’s  forensic  tastes,  Ste- 
venson secured  permission  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  accompanied  Webster  thither.'^® 

Other  American  visitors  to  London  enjoyed  Stevenson’s  hospi- 
tality and  courtesies.  John  H.  Eaton,  Jackson’s  new  minister  to 
Spain,  stopped  to  see  Stevenson  on  his  way  to  Madrid  in  September, 
1836,'®  and  again  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  his 
mission  four  years  later.®®  James  H.  Hammond,®^  of  South  Caro- 
lina; James  Alexander  Hamilton,®®  New  York  politician  and  son  of 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Hugh  S.  Legare,®®  returning 
to  America  after  serving  four  years  as  charge  d’affaires  at  Brussels, 
were  other  visitors.  General  Lewis  Cass,  Jackson’s  new  Minister  to 
France,  tarried  in  London  eleven  days  in  November,  1836,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Paris  after  the  French  Government,  through  British 
mediation,  had  complied  satisfactorily  with  the  procedure  required 
for  the  renewal  of  Franco-American  diplomatic  relations,  severed 
because  of  the  controversy  over  the  delay  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  voting  (according  to  the  treaty  of  1831)  the  American 
spoliation  claims  dating  from  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Stevenson,  as 
the  agent  of  Secretary  Forsyth,  through  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence with  Palmerston,  played  a minor  role  in  the  formalities  connected 
with  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  intercourse.®*  George  M. 
Dallas,  Van  Buren’s  new  Minister  to  Russia,  passed  through  London 
on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  in  June,  1837,*®  Churchill  C. 

Cambreleng,  Dallas’  successor,  in  June,  1840.®®  In  1837  Horace  Bin- 
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ney,  eminent  Philadelphia  lawyer,  touring  Europe,  visited  London, 
where  Stevenson  presented  him  to  various  notables  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  House  of  Lords.®^  Charles  Sumner,  then  a talented  young 
lawyer  of  Boston,  toured  Europe  from  1837  to  1839,  to  study  the 
systems  of  government  and  jurisprudence  and  to  make  influential 
friends.  Letters  from  Governor  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Binney  introduced  the  young  Bostonian  to  Minister  Stevenson.®® 
From  Paris  and  elsewhere  Sumner  wrote  Stevenson  occasional  letters 
on  the  Maine-New  Brunswick  boundary,  in  which  subject  he  was 
much  interested.®®  In  1839  Major  Abraham  Van  Buren,  eldest  son 
of  the  President,  and  his  newly-wedded  wife,  Angelica  Singleton  Van 
Buren,  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  niece,  were  guests  of  the  Stevensons,  who 
presented  the  young  couple  to  the  Queen  and  to  celebrities  of  British 
society.®®  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  returning  to  the  United  States  after 
his  mission  to  the  Austrian  court,  called  upon  Stevenson  at  London  in 
September,  1840,®^  as  did  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Stevenson’s  old  col- 
league in  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  Congress,  in  June,  1841.®“ 
President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  eminent  clergy- 
man, educator,  and  writer,  visited  France,  England,  and  Scotland  in 
1840-41.  He  learned  to  know  Stevenson  at  London  through  a letter 
of  introduction  from  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,®®  recently 
Attorney-General  under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  To  these  and  other 
visiting  Americans,  to  Americans  resident  in  England,  and  to  native 
Britons,  Stevenson  extended  hospitality  and  obliging  services,  with- 
out distinction  of  party.  He  learned  from  Edward  Coles,  of  Phila- 
delphia, that  his  treatment  of  Americans  visiting  England  had  been 
“highly  spoken  of”  and  had  gained  him  “much  popularity.”®^ 

Apart  from  his  regular  diplomatic  duties,  Stevenson  interested 
himself  in  British  live  stock  and  agriculture,  with  a view  to  improv- 
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ing  those  industries  in  his  own  country.  He  wrote  to  Thomas  Bates, 
stockman  of  Yorkshire: 

Although  engaged  in  Political  Life,  I am  an  Agriculturist,  and 
fond  of  it,  with  the  strongest  passion  for  fine  cattle  and  horses.  My 
present  purpose  is  to  send  over,  or  carry  with  me  when  I return,  speci- 
mens of  the  best  stock  in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  my  friends  in  Scot- 
land have  promised  me  the  best  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed;  Lord  Leices- 
ter his  Devons,  and  my  only  difficulty  now  is  in  relation  to  the  Short 
Horns  or  Durhams.  Lord  Spencer  has  kindly  interested  himself  in 
the  matter  and  offered  his  services,  but  as  yet  I have  decided  on 
nothing.  My  friends  in  the  U.  States,  and  especially  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  are  looking  out  with  anxiety  to  the  stock  I shall 

take  over I shall  certainly  send  over  none  but  the  finest  kind, 

backed  by  the  judgment  of  the  best  judges.®" 

He  investigated  not  only  various  breeds  of  British  cattle,  but  also  of 
sheep,  particularly  the  Southdowns  and  Leicesters.  He  received 
inquiries  on  the  same  subject  from  John  Stuart  Skinner,®®  American 
agricultural  editor  and  writer  and  scientific  breeder  of  live  stock,  and 
from  other  Americans.®^  In  the  early  fall  of  1841  he  purchased  of 
Jonas  Webb  of  near  Cambridge  a splendid  ram,  young  “Babraham,” 
and  some  ewes  “at  a very  high  figure” — one  thousand  dollars.  “The 
celebrity  of  the  Babraham  flock,”  observed  the  London  New  Farm- 
ers’ Journal, “is  too  well  known  to  our  agricultural  friends  in  this 
country  to  need  any  comment  from  us.”  He  shipped  the  sheep  under 
the  care  of  Anthony  B.  Allen,  agricultural  writer  and  editor  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  in  September,  aboard  the  packet  ship  Hen- 
drick Hudson,  bound  for  New  York.®®  Later  he  shipped  some  fine 
specimens  of  English  cattle.’®®  He  also  investigated  agricultural 
implements,  new  crops,  and  fertilizers.  He  inquired  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham,  the  renowned  English  agriculturist,  John 
Blomfield,  of  Norfolk,  and  other  “practical  men,”  regarding  the 
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application  and  effects  of  marl  as  fertilizer,  with  a view  to  the  use 
of  it  for  the  enrichment  of  the  “poor,  sandy  soils”  of  his  own  estates 
in  Hanover  County,  Virginiad®^ 

The  British  agriculturists  soon  came  to  regard  Stevenson  as  one 
of  their  honorable  fraternity.  The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  had  him  as  the  guest  of  honor  at  its  dinner  in  Glasgow  on 
September  27,  1838.  Among  the  seven  hundred  present  were  the 
Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  the  dukes  of  Sutherland, 
Hamilton,  and  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Rosebery  and  Dalhousie,  and 
Lord  William  C.  C.  Bentinck.  During  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  presided,  toasted  the  United  States  and 
Minister  Stevenson,  who  elicited  enthusiastic  applause  by  his  graceful 
speech  of  response  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  friendship  existing  between 
them,  and  Scotland’s  proficiency  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  “phi- 
losophy and  oratory.”  He  expressed  his  desire  to  establish  similar 
agricultural  associations  in  the  United  States. The  society  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  January  8 following,  upon  the  nomination  of 
Sir  Neil  Menzies  and  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  directors,  unanimously 
elected  Stevenson  an  honorary  foreign  associate.^”®  At  about  the 
same  time  the  newly-founded  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
through  the  initiative  of  its  first  president,  the  third  Earl  of  Spencer, 
also  conferred  honorary  membership  upon  Stevenson, who  thereby 
became  the  only  foreigner  who  enjoyed  that  distinction.^®®  This 
society  on  July  15,  1840,  met  for  an  elaborate  dinner  at  Cambridge, 
with  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  in  attendance.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  president  of  the  association,  introduced  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  the  guest  of  the  occasion,  as  “a  tried  friend  of  agricul- 
ture.” Stevenson  responded  with  a lengthy  and  eloquent  speech,^®® 
which  drew  forth  high  praise  from  “the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Spencer,  Rutland,  and  the  Professors”  of  Cambridge  University.^®''^ 
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The  meeting,  Stevenson  wrote  to  Skinner,  was  “probably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  assemblies  ever  witnessed,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  an  epoch  in  the  Agricultural  History  of  even  this  Country 
[England].”^®®  He  declared  that  the  exhibits  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
agricultural  implements,  seeds  and  plants,  were  “fine  beyond  example.” 

Stevenson  followed  with  genuine  interest  the  course  of  British 
political  and  social  reform,  marked  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  and  other  progressive  mea- 
sures. He,  in  1836,  confidently  predicted  other  and  more  liberal 
reforms  • 

The  work  of  Reform,  which  has  commenced  must  go  on.  Revo- 
lutions never  go  backwards,  and  England  is  verging  to  a fundamental 
change  in  her  political  institutions.  It  may  not  be  as  rapid  as  many 
wish,  and  suppose,  but  it  must  come,  and  that  at  no  remote  period. 
The  liberal  spirit  has  acquired  a momentum  too  mighty  to  be  resisted. 
The  proceedings  and  changes  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  [1832- 
1836],  can  only  be  regarded  as  forerunners  of  other  and  stronger 
Reforms,  ....  It  may  I think  be  well  questioned  whether  the 
course  of  the  Peers,  ....  in  resisting  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
Reform  is  not  doing  the  work  of  the  Liberal  party;  are  they  not  in 
fact  hastening  on,  or  rather  forcing  on  a crisis,  which,  when  it  comes, 
as  it  must  do,  will  be  tremendous?^®® 

“My  own  opinion  is  very  decided,”  he  wrote  again  in  1839,  “that 
this  Government,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French,  will  be  forced  to  yield 
to  the  spirit  of  free  representative  Government  which  is  abroad  in 
Europe,  or  experience  the  fate  that  has  overthrown  so  many  of  the 
Governments  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  a burning  one 
in  British  politics  during  the  period  of  Stevenson’s  ministry  at  Lon- 
don. “There  is  deep  excitement  here  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,”  Stevenson  wrote  to  President  Van  Buren  in  January,  1839, 
“and  it  will  engross  the  early  attention  of  Parliament.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  the  age,  they  must 
soon  give  way.”“^  He  made  further  observations  to  Secretary  of 
State  Forsyth  in  March: 

108.  Same  to  Skinner,  July  20,  1840,  ibid. 

109.  Same  to  Forsyth,  No.  6,  Aug.  22,  1836,  Desp.,  G.  B.,  Vol.  44,  U.  S.  Dept.  State. 

no.  Same  to  same.  No.  65,  March  18,  1839,  ibid.,  Vol.  46. 

III.  Same  to  Van  Buren,  Jan.  25,  1839,  Van  Buren  MSS.,  Vol.  35,  Lib.  Cong. 
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That  the  excitement  will  continue  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
I am  very  confident.  Having  fairly  put  the  ball  in  motion,  and 
arrayed  the  working  classes  against  the  landed  interests,  I see  no 
probability  of  its  being  arrested,  until  some  signal  change  in  the  whole* 
system  of  free  trade  shall  be  achieved.  Indeed,  it  will  be  fortunate 
for  the  landed  proprietors,  who  have  so  resolutely  resisted  all  amelio- 
ration of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  the  struggle  does  not  end  in  some  signal 
organic  changes  not  now  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  Reform.1^2 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright,  was  conducting  a vigorous  campaign  by 
means  of  lectures  and  pamphlets  which  won  the  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish masses  by  revealing  how  protective  tariffs  on  imported  grain  bene- 
fited the  Tory  landlords  at  the  expense  of  the  working  and  manufac- 
turing classes.  The  league  invited  Stevenson,  an  admirer  of  William 
Huskisson,^^^  the  liberal  Tory  champion  of  laissez-faire  and  free 
trade,  to  attend  a banquet  at  Manchester  in  January,  1840.  Steven- 
son, however,  declined  because  of  his  diplomatic  position.^^^ 

The  Republic  of  Texas  was  seeking  foreign  recognition  of  the 
independence  it  had  won  in  the  struggle  with  Mexico  in  1835-36.  In 
June,  1837,  three  months  after  the  United  States  had  acknowledged 
the  new  government,  President  Sam  Houston  appointed  his  Secretary 
of  State,  James  Pinckney  Henderson,  as  diplomatic  agent  to  work  in 
London  and  Paris  for  the  recognition  of  Texas.  Bearing  a letter 
of  introduction  from  Houston,”®  Henderson  proceeded  to  London, 
where  Stevenson,  an  old  friend  of  Houston,  assured  the  Texan  agent 
of  all  possible  aid  in  achieving  his  objective.  In  1838  President 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Houston’s  successor,  commissioned  James  Ham- 
ilton, formerly  Governor  of  South  Carolina  as  diplomatic  agent  to 
aid  Henderson  in  his  task,  and  to  negotiate  money  loans.  Hamilton 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1839.  At  Paris  he  received  a note  from  Steven- 
son who  told  him  that  the  problem  of  securing  British  recognition 
for  Texas  was  “one  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  and  requires 


1 12.  Same  to  Forsyth,  No.  65,  March  18, 1839,  Desp.,  G.  B.,  Vol.  46,  U.  S.  Dept.  State. 

1 13.  Same  to  Richard  Rush,  July  26,  1845,  Rush  MSS.,  New  York  Historical  Society. 

1 14.  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  Stevenson,  Dec.  17,  1839,  Stevenson 
MSS.,  Vol.  17,  Lib.  Cong.;  Stevenson  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  Dec.  20,  1839,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong. 

115.  Houston  to  Stevenson,  June  24,  1837,  Stevenson  MSS.,  Vol.  5,  Lib.  Cong. 
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deliberation.”  “I  think,”  he  continued,  “you  and  I can  manage,  as  in 
times  gone  by,  to  work  out  the  figure,” — this  despite  the  opposition  of 
certain  politicians,  notably  the  eloquent  Irish  member  of  Parliament, 
Daniel  O’Connell. Assured  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  his  old 
friend  Stevenson,  Hamilton  was  hopeful  of  success.  “I  think  between 
us,”  he  wrote  from  The  Hague,  “we  may  do  something  or  hold  the 
British  Govt,  very  uneasy  in  spite  of  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  Texas.  Though  small  she  may  yet  be  the  exponent  of  mighty 
principles. 

Stevenson,  unlike  the  British  abolitionists,  saw  no  legitimate  con- 
nection between  the  slavery  question  and  the  recognition  of  Texas.  In 
August,  1840,  he  wrote  frankly  to  Hamilton,  still  at  The  Hague: 

I concur  with  you  in  opinion  as  to  the  slavery  question.  It  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  recognition.  What  right  have  those 
abolitionists,  and  disturbers  of  the  Peace  of  Nations,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Texas?  What  right  has 
Great  Britain  when  appealed  to  for  recognition  under  the  principles 
of  Public  Law,  to  look  into  their  constitution  of  Government,  or 
annex  conditions  and  prohibitions?  ....  The  only  rightful  enquiry 

then  is,  is  Texas  independent.  This  cannot  be  doubted 

Demand  her  [Britain’s]  decision,  and  get  her  reasons,  and  then  open 
your  battery. 

Having  secured  the  recognition  of  Texas  by  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  substantial  money  loans,  Hamilton  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  Stevenson  arranged  for  him  an  interview 
with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1840,  he  apprised  Stevenson  that  he  “had  obtained  in  point  of 
fact  the  Recognition  of  Texas  by  G.  B.”  and  that  he  and  Palmerston 
had  “definitely  agreed  on  the  projet  or  Draft  of  a Treaty,”  which 
they  would  sign  on  Palmerston’s  return  from  Windsor. 

Professor  George  Tucker,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  whose 
two-volume  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  issued  from  a Philadelphia 
press  in  1837,  sought  to  disprove  the  charge  of  North  Carolinians 
that  Jefferson  in  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 


1 16.  Stevenson  to  Hamilton,  Sept,  i,  1839,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong. 

117.  Hamilton  to  Stevenson,  Sept.  4,  1840,  Stevenson  MSS.,  Vol.  22,  Lib.  Cong. 

1 1 8.  Stevenson  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  31,  1840,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong. 

1 19.  Hamilton  to  Stevenson,  Nov.  9,  1840,  Stevenson  MSS.,  Vol.  23,  Lib.  Cong. 
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had  plagiarized  from  the  alleged  “Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence” of  May  20,  1775.^^®  In  June,  1837,  Tucker,  who  was  an 
old  friend  and  former  political  colleague  of  Stevenson,  wrote  to  the 
latter,  requesting  his  aid  in  obtaining  from  the  British  archives  cer- 
tain documents  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  falsity  of  the  accusa- 
tion.^^^  Stevenson,  himself  an  ardent  disciple  and  personal  friend  of 
Jefferson,  investigated  the  matter  through  the  British  foreign  secre- 
tary, Palmerston, but  the  nature  of  his  report  to  Tucker — if  there 
was  one — has  not  been  learned. 

Stevenson,  during  his  five  years  in  London,  inevitably  gained 
impressions  of  outstanding  British  statesmen,  Whigs  and  Tories. 
He  regarded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a man  whose  “moral  power” 
was  immense,^^®  and  he  held  the  aged  “Iron  Duke”  in  high  esteem  in 
spite  of  his  extreme  and  unalterable  opposition  to  all  liberal  move- 
ments. He  had  the  utmost  respect,  also,  for  the  radical  Whig 
reformer,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  recent  Governor-General  of  British 
North  America  and  author  of  the  epoch-making  report  on  Canadian 
affairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  were  the  guests  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Durham  at  Lambton  Castle  in  the  fall  of  1839,^^*  not 
long  after  Durham  had  submitted  his  famous  report  to  Parliament. 
Stevenson  considered  Lord  John  Russell,  outstanding  advocate  of  the 
great  reform  bill  of  1832,  then  Colonial  Secretary  in  Melbourne’s 
Whig  cabinet,  “a  strong  man”  intellectually.^^®  He  admired  greatly 
the  brilliant  jurist  and  liberal  Whig  reformer.  Lord  Brougham, 
whose  forensic  abilities  particularly  impressed  Stevenson,  who  wrote: 

As  a public  speaker  he  is  probably  the  first  man  living.  In  dispu- 
tation ....  the  wonder  of  the  age.  If  he  had  the  moral  power  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  would  be  irresistible.  He  has  the  most 


120.  For  concise  accounts  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  and  controversy,  see  G.  G. 
Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina:  A Social  History  (Chapel  Hill,  I937),  PP-  817- 
819;  H.  T.  Lefler,  “Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence”  and  “Mecklenburg 
Resolves,”  Dictionary  of  American  History,  ed.  by  J.  T.  Adams  (6  vols..  New  York, 
1940),  III,  368. 

121.  Tucker  to  Stevenson,  June  2,  1837,  Stevenson  MSS.,  Vol.  5,  Lib.  Cong.;  see  also, 
same  to  same,  Jan.  16,  1838,  ibid.,  Vol.  8. 

122.  Stevenson  to  Palmerston,  July  — , 1837,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong.; 
same  to  same,  July  18,  1837,  ibid. 

123.  Stevenson  to  Richard  Rush,  Feb.  28,  1840,  ibid. 

124.  Washington  Globe,  Nov.  26,  1839. 

125.  Baron  Broughton  (John  Cam  Hobhouse),  Recollections  of  a Long  Life  (6  vols., 
London,  1910-11),  VI,  29. 
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perfect  command  of  language,  and  can  mould  it  at  pleasure 

I know  him  very  well,  and  can  truly  say,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  gifted  men  I have  ever  known 

From  close  and  frequent  contact  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  came  to  regard  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  third  Viscount 
Palmerston,  very  favorably,^^^  although  the  latter  was  brusque,  blus- 
terous, unyielding,  and  sometimes  insolent.  During  the  first  week  of 
January,  1837,  was  Palmerston’s  guest  at  Broadlands,  Hants.^“ 
He  liked  better,  however,  the  mild  and  conciliatory  fourth  Earl  of 
Aberdeen, who  succeeded  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  after  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Conservative  min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  Stevensons  came  to  know  a number  of  the  British  literati  of 
the  early  Victorian  period.  At  the  Queen’s  ball  at  Lansdowne  House 
in  May,  1838,  shortly  before  Victoria’s  coronation,  they  met  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  the  novelist  and  dramatist.  Mrs.  Stevenson  referred  to  this 
meeting  as  “the  most  agreeable  incident  of  the  evening.”^®®  They 
dined  with  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian  and  critic,  in  February, 
1839.^®^  To  him  later  Stevenson  sent  an  American  newspaper  con- 
taining “a  flattering  eulogy”  of  his  writings.  Hallam  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  courtesy. The  American  Minister  also  greatly 
admired  William  Wordsworth,  the  nature  poet  of  Rydal  Mount,  of 
whom  he  requested  an  autographed  poem.  Wordsworth  complied 
at  Christmas  time  in  1838.^®®  While  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Ste- 
venson learned  to  know  also  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  Scottish  lawyer,  critic,  and  essayist 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  (Baron  Broughton),  the  literary  friend  of 
Byron  the  poets  Robert  Southey,  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Samuel 
Rogers;  and  the  novelist  Maria  Edgeworth.^®® 

126.  Stevenson  to  William  F.  Wickham,  Jan.  26,  1841,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook, 
Lib.  Cong. 

127.  H.  C.  F.  Bell,  Lord  Palmerston  (2  vols..  New  York,  1935),  I,  254;  Broughton, 
op.  cit.,  VI,  29. 

128.  London  Times,  Jan.  5,  1837;  ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1837. 

129.  Stevenson  to  Webster,  No.  132,  Sept.  18,  1841,  Desp.,  G.  B.,  Vol.  48,  U.  S.  Dept. 
State;  same  to  Rutherfoord,  Sept.  30,  1841,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong. 

130.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters.  Century,  LXXVII,  513. 

131.  Ibid.,  p.  457. 

132.  Hallam  to  Stevenson,  June  21,  1841,  Stevenson  MSS.,  Vol.  26,  Lib.  Cong. 

133.  Wordsworth  to  Stevenson,  Dec.  24,  1838,  ibid.,  Vol.  10. 

134.  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  17,  1839. 

135.  Broughton,  op.  cit.,  VI,  29. 

136.  Richmond  Enquirer,  March  30,  1841. 
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A month’s  visit  in  January,  1838,  to  Paris,  as  guests  of  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass  at  the  American  embassy,^®^  and  personal  asso- 
ciations at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  enabled  Stevenson  to  form  opin- 
ions of  contemporary  French  figures  of  importance.  While  at  Paris 
he  gained  “a  high  opinion”  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  regarded  the 
King  of  the  French,  with  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  dined  at 
the  Tuileries,^®®  as  “the  first  Sovereign  in  the  world, bold  and  able, 
but  obstinate. In  February,  1840,  he  wrote  prophetically  to  Rich- 
ard Rush : “I  have  had  for  some  time  a strong  conviction  that  Louis 
Philippe  would  be  deposed.  I hope  not  in  blood,  for  the  good  feeling 
I bear  him.”^^^  He  had  no  confidence  in  Marshal  Soult,  a Premier 
under  Louis  Philippe,  whom  he  regarded  as  “a  warrior,  but  no  States- 
man.He  did,  however,  place  “great  confidence  in  M.  Guizot,” 
whom  he  had  met  in  Paris  and  whom  he  learned  to  know  better  at 
London,  where  the  eminent  French  statesman  was  Louis  Philippe’s 
diplomatic  representative  in  1840.  He  wrote  to  Rush  concerning 
Guizot : 

He  has  come  [to  London]  in  great  state,  with  the  motto  on  his 
arms  (painted  on  his  carriage)  that  the  straightest  line  is  the  short- 
est. A good  maxim  this  for  a diplomatist.  However  he  is  an  amiable 

man He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  English  character  and 

literature  and  speaks  the  language  pretty  well.  With  all,  very  plain 

in  his  manners He  is  you  know  the  head  of  the  Doctrinaire 

Party  [in  France],  ....  he  is  the  warm  friend  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  favourably  disposed  toward  Louis  Philippe.^^® 

Stevenson  became  acquainted  with  several  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.  He  learned  to  know  at  London,  in  1838,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, eldest  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  erstwhile  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Spain,  who,  during  his  twenty-year-exile  in  the 
United  States  after  Waterloo,  had  assumed  the  title  “Count  Sur- 
villiers.”  The  seventy-year-old  Frenchman  was  returning  to  Europe 

137.  London  Times,  Jan.  2,  1838;  ibid.,  Feb.  6,  1838;  Richmond  Enquirer,  March  17, 
1838. 

138.  Richmond  Enquirer,  March  17,  1838. 

139.  Stevenson  to  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  Dec.  S,  1840,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook, 
Lib.  Cong. 

140.  Same  to  Van  Buren,  Jan.  25,  1839,  Van  Buren  MSS.,  Vol.  35,  Lib.  Cong. 

141.  Same  to  Rush,  Feb.  28,  1840,  Stevenson  MS.  Letterbook,  Lib.  Cong. 

142.  Same  to  Henry  Wheaton,  Nov.  20,  1840,  ibid. 

143.  Same  to  Rush,  Feb.  28,  1840,  ibid. 
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to  visit  relatives. Stevenson  also  became  acquainted  with  Jerome 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  nephew  of  Napoleon  I and  Har- 
vard graduate,  who  at  the  time  was  visiting  Europe  with  his  Ameri- 
can wife.^^“  At  Paris  he  had  met  Caroline  Bonaparte,  sister  of  the 
“Little  Corporal”  and  widow  of  Marshal  Murat,  who  presented  to 
him  a bronze  statuette  of  her  famous  brother.^^® 

144.  N.  Chapman  to  Stevenson,  June  20,  1838,  Stevenson  MSS.,  Vol.  8,  Lib.  Cong. 

145.  Forsyth  to  Stevenson,  Jime  28,  1838,  ibid. 

146.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  letters.  Century,  LXXVII,  457. 
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[ace  to  a JXegional  Xlistory 

By  Joseph  Riesenman,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania 

r is  quite  natural  and  to  be  expected  that  each  person  cher- 
ishes fond  memories  and  entertains  a feeling  of  pride  in 
connection  with  his  native  habitat.  It  is  also  a fact  that 
every  nation  and  every  section  of  each  nation  supplies 
something  to  which  its  people  can  justly  point  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. Just  as  all  of  the  virtue,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  subdivision  of  society,  so  all  of  the  worthwhile  contributions 
to  the  world,  all  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  arts,  sciences,  industry 
and  statesmanship  and  their  accomplishments  to  the  betterment  of 
humanity  have  not  been  confined  to  any,  or  even  to  a few,  of  the 
nations  or  to  sections  of  each  nation.  The  most  wonderful  and  the 
most  perfect  thing  presented  to  man  for  his  study  is  nature  and  a 
wise  Providence  has,  through  a wide  distribution  of  natural  resources, 
climatic  conditions  and  many  other  factors,  divided  among  His 
children  the  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities  of  developing,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  the  many  gifts  with  which  He  has  enriched 
the  earth.  Therefore,  those  who  are  most  deserving  of  credit  and 
praise  are  they  who  have,  ofttimes,  with  great  courage,  patience  and 
self-sacrifice,  developed  and  made  the  best  use  of  nature’s  gifts  to  man. 
We  shall  be  remembered  by  what  we  have  done  for  others  not  by 
what  others  have  done  for  us.  The  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
lie  in  unrecognized  ruins;  the  wonders  of  the  days  of  the  Ptole- 
mies are  buried  fifty  feet  beneath  the  level  of  today’s  ground;  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome  is  merely  a spectacular  ruin;  but  the  golden 
thoughts  of  Homer,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Longfellow  and  many  others  will  live  on  for  centuries. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  earth  is  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
million  years  old  and  appear  to  prove  it.  They  also  say  that  men  of 


* This  article  comprises  a chapter  of  the  “History  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,” 
by  Joseph  Riesenman,  Jr.,  soon  to  appear  from  the  press  of  the  Lewis  Historical  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  with  whose  permission  it  is  here  reproduced. — Ed. 
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one  sort  or  another  have  lived  on  the  earth  about  a million  years. 
And  what  we  term  civilization  is  merely  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race.  The  sun,  losing  by  radiation  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  its 
volume  in  1 50  million  years,  will  continue  to  heat  and  light  the  earth, 
enabling  men  to  progress  toward  real  civilization,  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  longer.  We  are  only  seventeen  thousand  years  from 
the  late  Stone  Age.  In  the  life  time  of  a planet,  and  of  the  human 
race,  only  a day  separates  our  age  from  the  late  Stone  Age.  To  see 
what  we  once  were,  and  realize  how  far  we  have  come  in  a few  thou- 
sand years  is  encouraging.  It  helps  us  to  believe  that  during  the  mil- 
lions of  years  ahead,  men  will  become  really  civilized  and  solve  all 
their  problems,  including  the  problems  of  poverty;  hatreds,  racial  and 
religious;  war,  disease,  famine  and  the  other  problems  of  today. 

We  boast  about  how  scientific  we  are  and  then,  in  our  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  life,  we  fail  to  make  careful  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  Divine  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  employ 
in  constructing  that  most  perfect  of  all  machines — the  human  body. 
No  machine  ever  constructed  is  so  efficient  as  man  himself;  as  an 
organization  the  human  body  is  unequalled;  it  is  so  flawless  in  its 
functioning  under  a wide  variety  of  conditions  that  no  great  change 
has  been  made  in  it  for  thousands  of  years. 

To  this  wonderful  creature,  the  Author  of  all  life  gave  gifts  not 
bestowed  upon  any  other,  the  gifts  of  reason,  understanding  and  free 
will  and  then  left  him  to  work  out  his  destiny.  Unfortunately,  man 
has  not  always  made  use  of  his  talents  wisely  for  his  own  good;  or 
justly  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Therefore,  down  through 
the  centuries,  there  have  been  many  periods  when  man  has  suffered 
greatly  because  of  the  failure  of  the  strong  and  of  those  in  authority 
to  use  their  talents  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  plan. 

The  same  Source  of  Intelligence,  the  same  Guiding  Power,  the 
same  Infinite  Cause,  the  same  Divine  Providence,  who  controls  the 
Universe,  places  on  this  Earth,  this  tiny  speck  of  cosmic  matter  whir- 
ling through  limitless  space,  mortal  man  and  takes  him  away.  We 
wonder.  We  guess.  We  hope.  We  fear.  It  is  all  such  a great  mystery 
— something  surpassing  human  comprehension,  the  contemplation  of 
which  confuses  and  confounds.  We  ask  ourselves.  What  is  it  all 
about?  What  is  the  purpose  of  it  all?  What  we  call  “Intelligence” 
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makes  us  believe  that  there  is  a purpose  in  it  all.  We  have  faith 
in  the  purposefulness  of  the  Universe. 

The  God  who  created  man,  the  God  who  “moves  in  a mysterious 
way  His  wonders  to  perform,”  implanted  in  the  soul  of  man  a 
yearning  for  liberty — liberty  of  mind,  liberty  of  body,  liberty  of 
spirit,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  heart.  In  his  quest  for  this 
liberty,  man,  since  back  in  the  dim  centuries,  when  under  the  lash  the 
Hebrews  were  being  sold  and  enslaved  to  Egyptian  masters,  has 
endured  sufferings,  undergone  persecutions,  and  made  sacrifices  that 
grip  the  heart  and  move  the  soul.  In  his  efforts  to  realize  his  struggle 
for  liberty,  nearly  all  of  man’s  existence  has  been  one  of  strife  and 
struggle,  battle  and  trouble,  in  which  his  soul  has  been  tried  almost 
beyond  endurance.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  a purifying  process  which,  by 
the  will  of  Providence,  man  has  to  undergo  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
destiny. 

The  Tree  of  Liberty  has  been  a slow  growing,  heart  rending, 
soul  trying  plant,  nurtured  with  the  blood  of  men  and  watered  with 
the  tears  of  women.  Since  its  seed  was  planted,  it  has  grown  through 
long  and  weary  centuries  of  storm  and  sunshine,  tempest  and  calm, 
sorrow  and  joy,  disappointment  and  realization,  before  developing 
into  a sizable  tree  under  whose  shade  humanity  might  rest  in  peace 
and  contentment. 

For  centuries  man  has  known  but  one  world,  the  old  continents 
on  which,  shackled  and  confined,  he  had  struggled  and  endured  beyond 
belief.  Then  happened  a great  event — one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
time:  A new  world,  America  was  discovered — a continent  with 

gigantic  forests,  majestic  mountains,  vast  prairies  and  beautiful 
valleys  filled  with  fruits  and  game — a country  with  numberless  lakes 
and  streams  abounding  in  fish  of  all  kinds — a land  sparsely  inhabited 
by  a primitive  people,  simple  and  romantic,  children  of  nature,  who, 
free  from  care,  breathing  the  air  of  freedom,  roamed  unrestrained 
the  valleys  and  the  mountains,  the  forests  and  the  prairies,  of  this 
big,  broad  wonderland  of  scenic  splendor  and  majestic  grandeur. 

The  dark  black  cloud  of  a thousand  years  had  come  over  the  old 
world.  Moral  and  social  darkness  on  all  mankind  rested  so  densely 
that  no  light  penetrated.  Then,  in  the  West,  across  the  Atlantic,  a 
star  was  seen — twinkling,  signaling — just  as  more  than  a thousand 
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years  before  a star  in  the  East  had  been  seen.  A ray  of  light  had  at 
last  filtered  through  the  darkness ; night  was  going,  day  was  coming. 
Gazing  at  this  star — this  star  of  hope — loosening  and  rending 
asunder  the  chains  which  for  long  and  weary  centuries  had  shackled 
his  body,  his  mind,  his  heart,  man  began  toward  the  beaconing  light 
to  wend  his  way.  In  time  men  from  many  lands,  with  hope  in  their 
who  laid  the  foundation  on  which  was  established  the  greatest  govern- 
hearts,  came  and  settled  in  this  virgin  world,  in  quest  of  Liberty  and 
the  happiness  and  contentment  they  hoped  this  liberty  would  bring 
them.  There  came  the  English,  the  sturdy  Dutch,  the  hardy,  tough 
fibered  Irish,  the  patient  Germans,  the  resolute  Swedes.  These  were 
the  people — stout  of  heart,  strong  of  faith,  sturdy  of  conscience, 
determined  of  purpose,  genuine  of  character,  courageous  of  spirit — 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  world.  With  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers 
began  the  writing  of  the  greatest  epic  ever  written — the  enactment 
of  the  greatest  drama  ever  enacted:  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness, 
the  making  of  a civilization,  the  creation  of  the  American  Nation. 

Following  a century  and  a half  of  struggle,  suffering  and  sacrifice, 
marked  by  battling  of  disease  and  hunger,  fighting  wilderness  and 
savage,  meeting  with  courage  disappointments  and  with  constant 
faith,  overcoming  untold  obstacles,  man’s  longing  for  liberty  was 
crystallized  and  given  expression  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  great  creed  of  self-governed  freemen,  voicing  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  humanity  belief  in  the  equality  of  man  and  faith  in 
the  people  to  govern  themselves  and  through  self-government  realize 
man’s  yearning  for  a better,  more  bounteous,  happier  life.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  great  act  of  faith  of 
all  time.  When  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Liberty  Bell  announced  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  represented  the 
voices  of  millions  of  struggling  and  suffering  men  and  women  and 
children  of  the  centuries  before,  joined  together  in  one  great  chorus, 
proclaiming  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  birth 
of  a Nation  dedicated  to  the  personal  and  religious  liberty  of  man- 
kind. 

Then,  the  means  for  transforming  into  a reality  America’s  faith 
in  the  value  and  possibilities  of  the  common  man — the  method  for 
realizing  this  great  ideal  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
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dence — was  provided  for  in  that  imperishable  creation  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  “the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man,”  as  described  by  Gladstone,  which  established  the 
American  Republic  as  the  instrument  for  the  realization  of  the 
vision  which  would  bring  to  the  American  people  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. 

In  the  following  years,  more  people,  millions  of  them,  came  from 
more  countries,  people  of  all  lands,  of  all  races,  of  all  religions  and 
America  gave  them  all  welcome.  These  human  beings,  these  souls 
in  bodies  of  different  colors,  these  mortals  of  all  races  and  all  faiths, 
but  all  children  of  the  one  God  created  for  the  same  eternal  destiny, 
were  brought  together  in  the  great  laboratory  of  humanity  and 
placed  in  the  American  melting  pot,  the  world’s  most  wonderful 
crucible,  to  be  fused  into  one  indivisible  whole,  and  given  self-govern- 
ment in  the  belief  that  they  were  capable  of  it  and  that  it  would 
bring  them  to  a richer,  fuller  and  happier  life. 

One  who  seriously  studies  the  subject  must  be  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  selection  of  America  as  the  scene  of  this  great  accom- 
plishment in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  happiness  was  not 
an  accident.  It  was  done  by  the  guiding  hand  of  a wise  and  kind 
Providence  who  chose  this  wonder  land,  the  vastness  of  whose  plains, 
the  magnitude  of  whose  mountains,  the  majesty  of  whose  rivers,  the 
splendor  of  whose  valleys,  and  the  sublimity  of  whose  scenic  grandeur 
gave  a setting  in  keeping  with  the  vision,  inspiration  and  greatness 
of  the  purpose  to  be  attained.  The  guiding  hand  of  Providence  can 
be  seen  in  many  instances  in  the  founding  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation,  in  the  life  of  the  immortal  Washington,  many  instances  may 
be  noted  which  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion  and,  in  view  of  his 
heredity,  environment  and  material  possessions,  and  the  natural  sel- 
fishness of  the  human  creature,  it  was  remarkable  that  he  was  inspired 
to  make  the  great  sacrifices  and  to  be  able  to  render  the  service  and 
give  the  wise  counsel  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Nation.  Then,  ninety  years  later,  when  the  union 
of  the  states  was  threatened,  there  appeared  another  man  of  destiny, 
the  immortal  Lincoln,  who  was  to  render  a great  service  to  the 
Nation. 
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Christopher  Columbus,  today  recognized  not  alone  as  the  great 
pioneer  and  mariner,  the  man  of  indomitable  will  and  courage,  but 
also  as  a scientist,  a practical  scientist,  made  many  mistakes.  In  his 
mistakes  there  almost  seemed  to  be  destiny  at  work,  for  they  were 
all  fortunate  mistakes.  There  was,  for  example,  his  calculation  of 
the  size  of  the  earth.  Columbus  calculated  the  size  of  the  earth  as 
we  do  today  upon  the  principle  of  a circle  of  360  degrees.  Now  by 
simple  measurement  it  has  been  learned  that  a degree  upon  the  earth 
is  about  sixty-nine  miles  long,  and  thus  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator  is  sixty-nine  miles  multiplied  by  360. 

Columbus  calculated,  however,  that  a degree  was  fifty-six  miles 
long,  and  thus  believed  that  the  earth  was  about  one-sixth  smaller 
than  it  really  is.  This  incorrect  estimate  of  his  was  his  reason  for 
believing  that  the  continent  and  islands  he  discovered  were  a part  of 
the  far  eastern  end  of  Asia.  That  is  why  until  the  day  he  died,  he 
continued  to  believe  that  he  had  found  the  fabulous  Orient.  That  is 
probably  why,  too,  he  was  able  to  make  his  voyage,  a voyage  which 
might  have  been  delayed  a century  or  more  if  Europeans  had  not 
accepted  Columbus’  mistake  in  calculating  the  size  of  the  earth. 

Pennsylvania,  the  “Birthplace  of  the  Nation,”  the  “Cradle  of 
Liberty,”  had  a most  important  part  in  the  founding  and  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  great  Nation  and,  through  the  development  of  her 
natural  resources,  the  contributions  of  her  many  men  and  women  in 
all  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  great  courage  and  vision  of  the  early 
pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  for  later  material  accomplishments, 
in  genuine  value  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  human  family,  the  contri- 
butions of  Pennsylvania^  surpass  those  of  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

And  in  the  making  of  these  contributions  no  part  of  the  State 
deserves  greater  credit  than  the  northwestern  section.  In  Wash- 
ington’s time,  this  was  the  western  outpost  of  the  Nation;  it  might  be 
termed  the  “West  Point”  of  the  period  preceding  the  winning  of  inde- 
pendence, since  it  was  here  that  Washington  and  his  officers  received 
their  only  military  experience  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 

During  the  i8th  century,  this  section  had  many  iron  furnaces 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Common- 
wealth; many  of  these  old-time  furnaces  may  be  seen  today  and  some 
of  them  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  Nation,  lumbering  was  a very  important 
industry  in  this  section  while,  at  one  time,  the  number  of  tanneries 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  district  in  the  Nation.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hides  were  shipped  in  to  these  tanneries,  many  of  them 
buffalo  hides  from  the  western  plains.  New  methods  of  making 
leather,  new  compositions  for  soles,  wooden  heels  and  such  have  been 
responsible  for  a decline  in  this  industry. 

The  industries  of  this  region  are  quite  varied  in  character  and 
many  valuable  contributions  in  the  development  and  perfection  of 
internal  combustion  and  Diesel  engines,  air  compressors,  coal  and 
snow  loading  machines,  as  well  as  many  other  of  man’s  useful  inven- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  industries  of  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Although,  perhaps,  in  this  material  world  of  ours,  they  may  not 
be  so  well  recognized,  the  greatest  contributions  made  to  human  wel- 
fare are  those  which  inspire  the  people  to  a practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  higher  virtues  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania  has  been 
endowed  in  the  past  with  many  men  and  women  of  faith,  courage, 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  unselfishness  whose  contributions  of  this 
character  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a citizenship  that  has  not  only 
deserved  the  respect  of  the  world  but  has  resulted  in  many  worth- 
while' and  valuable  material  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  family. 

Of  these  material  contributions,  the  most  important  was  the  dis- 
covery of  petroleum  and  the  development  of  the  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  industries  throughout  the  years  following  that  historic 
event. 

The  Golden  Fleece  was  no  myth;  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
describes  an  actual  expedition  made  about  1200  B.  C.  to  seize  gold 
which  was  being  laboriously  washed  out  of  river  sands  with  the 
aid  of  sheepskins  by  the  long-suffering  people  of  Armenia.  And  in 
much  the  same  manner  the  Indians  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
before  the  birth  of  the  Nation  gathered  “Black  Gold”  from  the 
streams  by  the  use  of  blankets  and  used  it  for  medicinal  purposes, 
never  dreaming  of  it’s  great  value  to  man  to  be  discovered  long  after 
their  presence  on  the  stage  of  life. 

Men  have  suffered,  bled,  fought,  killed  and  died  in  their  mad 
quest  for  gold  and,  if  gold  were  to  be  discovered  in  some  heretofore 
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unknown  region,  the  same  drama  would  again  be  enacted.  And  still, 
except  for  a very  limited  use  of  gold  in  dental  w^ork  and  other 
materially  useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  it  has  no  value  but  that 
given  to  it  by  man  as  a medium  of  exchange. 

However,  when,  in  1859,  in  Venango  County,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Titusville  in  Crawford  County,  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake 
drilled  the  world’s  first  successful  oil  well,  there  was  made  available 
one  of  nature’s  greatest  gifts  to  man  the  value  of  which  had  been 
predestined  by  a wise  and  beneficent  Providence  and  petroleum, 
with  its  more  than  two  hundred  by-products  has,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  electricity,  proved  to  be  man’s  discovery  of  the  greatest 
material  value  to  humanity. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  inhumane  and  destructive  purposes 
to  which  foolish  man  has  in  recent  decades  diverted  the  products  of 
petroleum,  indicating  a trend  toward  the  decadence  of  our  present 
civilization  and  the  adoption  of  false  philosophy  on  the  part  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  However,  the  constructive  and  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  these  many  products  have  been  put  to  use  have  accom- 
plished much  in  genuine  progress  and  in  the  conservation  of  human 
welfare  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man. 

In  chapters  to  follow,  the  interesting  and  romantic  history  of 
petroleum,  its  refining  and  processing  and  in  the  development  of  the 
associated  natural  gas  industry,  as  well  as  industry  in  general  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  shall  be  related.  Also  the  practical  and 
scientific  contributions  in  agriculture,  the  outstanding  military  history, 
religious,  educational  and  cultural  development  and  the  unsurpassed 
scenic  splendor  of  the  region,  often  termed  by  world  travelers  the 
“Garden  spot  of  the  World,’’  will  be  described. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  forms  a part  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “New  World,”  implying 
that  this  country  is  newer  than  the  rest  of  the  earth.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  God  really  created  our  part  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
He  created  the  remainder  of  the  planet  upon  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  live  and  what  is  really  meant  by  the  expression  “New  World”  is 
that  it  is  assumed  to  be  that  portion  of  the  earth  more  recently 
inhabited  by  mankind.  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  regarded  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  human  race  and  the  part  of  the  earth  upon  which 
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man  first  appeared  and  where  his  first  activities  and  development 
occurred.  However,  this  theory  has  now  been  seriously  questioned, 
as  exploration  has  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  archaeological  remains 
which  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  human  life  upon  this  hemis- 
phere which  are  asserted  to  date  back  as  early,  or  possibly  even 
earlier  than  those  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Who,  or  what,  those  first  inhabitants  were,  and  from  where  they 
came,  or  even  those  who  followed  the  first  ones  and  probably  others 
down  to  the  time  of  those  whose  remains  and  works  may  still  be 
found  in  this  region  and  throughout  parts  of  western  New  York,  the 
region  of  the  “Western  Reserve,”  and  farther  to  the  west  is  knowl- 
edge not  as  yet  ascertained  and  will  likely  never  be  known  to  man  in 
this  life.  But  we  do  have  evidence  of  a race  of  men  who  lived  here 
before  the  advent  of  our  “American  Indian,”  and  who  were,  in  their 
time,  quite  numerous  and  remarkably  industrious;  and  were,  or  at 
least  became  native  to  this  region.  The  evidences  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  this  people  are  characteristic,  unusually  enduring  and 
exceedingly  numerous.  Some  of  their  monuments  compare  with 
those  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  in  size  and  proportions,  while  the 
estimated  age  of  some  of  them  also  compares  favorably  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  produced  by  man  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Their  character  and  contents  have  enabled  explorers  to 
determined  much  as  to  the  domestic,  religious  and  commercial  cus- 
toms of  that  people.  However,  much  is  written  upon  and  within 
those  memorials  which  is  as  yet  wholly  enigmatical  to  most  of  our 
investigators.  So  much  for  that  page  of  nature  which  deals  with 
our  human  predecessors.  But  besides  this,  nature  has  written  largely 
and  deeply  as  to  the  structure  of  the  region,  and  of  the  changes  which 
have  come  to  it  in  the  ages  which  probably  preceded  human  occu- 
pancy, and  of  those  which  transpired  during  human  life  within  this 
territory. 

A number  of  strange  mounds  and  embankments  found  in  Erie 
County  by  the  early  settlers  and  which  later  yielded  strange  remains 
of  a long  since  past  human  life,  raised  many  conjectures  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  people  whose  remains  have  reposed  for  so  long  a time 
within  those  earthen  structures. 

The  discovery  and  exploitation  of  similar  works  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  a few  in  western 
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New  York,  caused  archaeologists  and  ethnologists  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  evidence  thus  brought  to  light,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  well  admitted  that  this  region  was  a portion  of  a large  territory 
densely  populated  with  a wonderful  people,  who  must  have  advanced 
a considerable  way  in  the  arts  of  community  welfare,  and  were  cer- 
tainly industrious  to  a degree,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  and  great 
works  which  they  have  left  to  survive  them,  and  which  could  never 
have  been  constructed  by  a primitive  people  without  the  expenditure 
of  immense  labor  and  toil. 

As  history  is  but  recent,  comparatively  speaking,  and  covers  only 
that  of  which  we  have  written  records,  or  such  as  was  written  down 
from  well-established  traditions  of  unquestioned  authenticity  it  must 
needs  follow  that  the  race  of  men  which  built  the  great  earthworks 
of  this  region  must  have  been  a pre-historic  race  of  men;  for  there 
is  nothing  left  for  their  record  but  what  may  be  interpreted  from 
their  works,  their  graves,  and  a few  utensils,  ornaments  and  tools. 
Nothing  whatever  appears  as  a written  or  traditional  memorial  of 
their  existence. 

China,  Greece,  Rome  and  Egypt  claim  very  great  antiquity  for 
their  historical  records.  Thousands  of  years  are  claimed,  and  are 
shown  by  well  attested  records,  for  their  existence.  Yet  right  here 
in  this  region,  in  association  with  Ohio  and  other  places,  appear 
unquestioned  records  of  a physical  character,  of  a people  whose 
existence  here  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
years,  perhaps  longer.  In  any  event,  it  must  be  conceded  that  human 
life  within  this  very  region  of  ours  must  have  been  a live  and  throb- 
bing activity  which  invested  the  whole  territory  with  an  active  com- 
munity purpose  even  during  those  periods  when  history  affirms  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  was  teeming  with  humans.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  this  hemisphere  may  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  race, 
rather  than  the  eastern  one;  and  that,  mayhap,  humanity  strayed 
away  from  here  and  into  Asia  as  the  manner  in  which  men  came  to 
be  dispersed  throughout  the  earth.  However  it  may  have  been, 
research  has  made  certain  that  America  saw  human  endeavor  and 
human  struggling  against  the  terrors  and  tragedies  of  a fearful 
wilderness  thousands  of  years  ago;  and  that  men  found  a way  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  loved  ones  from  the  onslaughts  of  wild 
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beasts  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  beheld,  and  which  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  even  comprehend;  and  managed  to  live,  and  to  increase  in 
numbers,  and  to  do  their  part  in  exterminating  the  savage  creatures 
which  menaced  their  safety  and  their  lives.  But  this  all  occurred  long 
ages  before  history  took  up  the  work  of  passing  down  to  later  genera- 
tions the  story  of  what  mankind  was  doing  upon  the  earth.  And  to 
this  day  mankind  retain  very  much  of  the  instincts  the  primal  pas- 
sions, even  the  instinctive  and  latent  fears,  which  must  have  domin- 
ated them  in  those  distant  times,  and  which  we  have  inherited  from 
them  along  with  our  physical  frames  and  natures. 

Our  land  has  various  historic,  and  pre-historic  ages,  as  well  as  do 
the  other  lands  upon  the  earth.  We  have  the  Paleolithic,  or  stone 
age,  the  very  earliest  period  of  human  development,  well  established 
for  our  country.  It  therefore  follows,  and  is  also  well  substantiated 
by  the  evidences,  that  the  Neolithic,  or  later  stone  age,  had  a place 
in  human  development  upon  this  continent. 

And  first  as  to  the  Paleolithic  Age  here,  that  is  the  beginnings  of 
improvement  by  humans  in  their  methods  of  seeking  food,  and  of 
protecting  themselves  from  the  savage  beasts  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded. 

To  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  to  any  other 
person,  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  a Paleolithic  Age 
occurred  in  this  country.  His  discoveries  of  many  rude  and  primi- 
tive objects  in  the  gravel  beds  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  proof.  These  relics  seem  to  have  been  left  by 
pre-historic  peoples  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  rivers,  and  in  the  loops 
of  the  great  moraines  of  the  ancient  ice-sheet.  They  very  strongly 
resemble  the  paleolithic  remains  found  in  Europe,  and  have  been 
found  also  at  Loveland,  Ohio;  Newcomerstown,  Ohio  and  Medora, 
Indiana.  Other  such  relics  were  later  discovered  near  River  Falls, 
Minnesota  by  Frances  E.  Babbit,  and  by  other  persons  at  various 
places  since. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  those  ancient  times  the  northern  part  of 
this  continent  was  covered  with  a great  sheet  of  ice,  which  slowly, 
very  slowly,  moved  southward  over  the  land,  grinding  the  hills 
smoother,  and  filling  in  the  low  places,  as  it  went;  and  as  it  moved 
along,  gathered  up  great  rocks  and  soil  which  lay  in  its  course,  carried 
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them  with  it  great  distances,  ground  the  stones  and  polished  off  their 
surfaces,  until  a convenient  place  to  deposit  them  was  found.  This 
great  sheet  of  ice  covering  moved  south  until  the  genial  warmth  of 
southern  latitudes  melted  it;  and  there  it  deposited  much  of  the  soil, 
smoothed  stones,  boulders  and  rocks  which  it  had  picked  up  farther 
north  and  which  still  remain  through  the  land,  and  all  over  this 
region,  silent  reminders  of  the  period  when  our  region  was  at  the 
very  edge  of  this  ice  flow.  The  large  smooth  boulders  found  in  our 
fields  are  entirely  unlike  any  rock  strata  to  be  found  anywhere  near 
here;  and  have  come  here  from  their  native  beds  hundreds  of  miles 
north,  where  they  were  wrenched  from  the  ledges  and  slowly  carried 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ice  sheet  until  released  by  the  sunshine  of  our 
temperate  region.  In  our  generation,  a somewhat  similar  happening 
has  occurred;  due  to  the  denuding  of  our  forests,  erosion  has  carried 
away  and  deposited  into  our  streams  vast  quantities  of  rich  top  soil, 
and,  in  recent  times,  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  overcome  this 
serious  situation  through  reforestation  and  by  strip-farming  on  our 
slopes.  The  ancient  deposits  of  foreign  earth  and  rock  occur  in  a 
fairly  uniform  line  across  the  land,  and  constitute  what  is  geologically 
termed  the  “Terminal  Moraine,”  or  the  line  of  rocks  and  gravel  at 
the  edges  and  base  of  glaciers.  Farther  north,  much  evidence  is 
present  of  the  passage  of  the  great  glacier  in  those  distant  times. 
Evidence  is  also  present  to  show  us  that  this  ancient  glacial  sea  did 
not  just  cease  at  once;  but  that  the  influence  of  the  warm  air  gradu- 
ally sought  it  out,  and  little  by  little  made  thawing  inroads  upon  it, 
driving  the  line  of  the  terminal  moraine  farther  and  farther  north, 
leaving  evidences  of  this  retreat  over  all  the  land. 

It  is  along  ancient  edges  of  this  terminal  moraine  that  the  relics 
have  been  found  of  ancient  paleolithic  mankind.  These  relics  have 
been  found  in  close  association  with  the  edge  of  the  great  ice  sheet. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  man  existed  here  even  in  the  ice  age. 
These  relics  are  rude  stone  weapons  and  implements,  little  more  than 
slightly  modified  forms  of  pieces  of  rock  which  they  casually  picked 
up  and  sought  to  form  in  more  convenient  shape  for  their  uses.  But 
they  prove  to  us  that  man  existed  at  that  date  here  in  this  land,  and 
belonged  to  its  paleolithic  age.  These  relics  found  in  widely  sepa- 
rated places,  prove  to  us  that  mankind  was  present  in  very  many 
places  on  this  continent  in  that  early  day. 
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Some  of  those  relics  consist  of  rude  axes,  some  of  which  seem  to 
have  had  a rude  groove  as  if  intended  for  attaching  a handle  to  them. 
Others  are  the  well-known  flint  and  argillite  arrow  and  spearheads. 
When  covered  with  a peculiar  sort  of  gloss  when  found,  which  is 
called  the  patina,  and  perhaps  having  dendrites  upon  their  surfaces, 
assurance  is  had  of  their  extreme  age.  Many  of  those  found  in  this 
country  have  shown  these  evidences,  as  have  those  discovered  in 
Europe. 

The  Neolithic  Age  in  this  country  is  evidenced  by  improved 
utensils,  implements  and  weapons.  These  consist  of  such  articles 
as  steatite  pots,  mortars  and  ollas,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
on  or  near  the  surface,  and  others  at  great  depths  in  association  with 
lava  beds,  and  where  vertical  erosions  in  the  earth’s  crust  have  taken 
place  to  the  extent  in  some  instances  of  hundreds  of  feet.  Human 
skulls  have  been  found  in  association  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon, 
the  elephant,  and  other  smaller  animals.  Full  credence  is  now  given 
to  the  theory  that  man  existed  on  this  continent  before  the  glacial 
periods,  and  science  describes  him  as  “short  of  stature  and  strong  of 
limb.”  “His  head  was  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  his  under 
jaw  was  square  and  heavy,  his  chin  sloped  backward  and  he  had  a 
retreating  forehead.”  “His  skull  was  small  in  front  and  large 
behind.” 

Whoever  was  the  Paleolithic  man,  or  even  the  Neolithic  indi- 
vidual, we  have  sure  evidence  of  a type  of  beings  upon  this  continent 
at  a later  period,  whose  works  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford 
us  proof  that  they  had  advanced  a long  way  from  the  earlier  type  of 
mankind.  In  South  America  various  deposits  of  human  bones  have 
been  found  mixed  in  with  the  bones  and  skeletons  of  mammals,  some 
of  which  are  still  extant,  while  many  others  are  extinct,  tending  to 
show  that  those  were  the  remains  of  a race  of  paleolithic  humans; 
while  the  remains  of  the  cave-dwellers  of  this  continent  have  never 
been  found  intermixed  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  as  the 
remains  of  cave-dwellers  in  Europe  have  been,  or  as  the  remains  dug 
up  in  South  America  have  been  shown  to  be.  In  California  have  been 
found  kitchen  middens  associated  with  shelter  caves;  while  at  Chic- 
kies,  Pennsylvania,  a shelter  cave  was  found  which  contained  many 
rude  stone  relics  and  human  remains.  Other  shelter  caves  have  been 
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described  by  M.  C.  Read  and  by  C.  C.  Baldwin  at  Elyria,  and  at 
Newbury,  in  Ohio,  which  contained  many  bone  relics  such  as  awls, 
needles,  chisels,  and  other  rude  articles,  more  like  those  used  by  a 
later  race  of  beings.  “Col.  Charles  Whittelsey  held  that  there  were 
three  races  in  Ohio,  the  first  being  the  Mound-builders,  the  second 
being  the  Cave-dwellers,  the  third  being  the  Indians;  but  Professor 
Read  held  that  there  was  a race  preceding  the  Mound-builders,  a 
race  whose  skulls  were  thick  and  of  a low  type.”  {Prehistoric 
America,  by  Dr.  Peet.)  Evidences  of  the  presence  of  Cave-dwellers 
in  the  mound  builder’s  territory  is  plentiful,  comprising  some  in 
Tennessee  where  mummies  were  found,  the  result  of  the  bodies 
having  become  impregnated  with  salt;  some  of  these  had  been 
covered  with  feather  head  dresses  and  feathered  robes  resembling 
those  used  by  later  races. 

Both  east  and  west,  as  well  as  throughout  the  central  portions 
of  our  land,  are  found  kitchen  middens,  or  shell  heaps,  which  evi- 
dently belong,  some  to  a very  early  period,  some  to  a middle  period, 
and  still  others  to  a fairly  recent  period  of  human  life.  These  consist 
of  shells  and  flints  which  are  the  remains  of  the  shell  fish  used  by  men 
for  food,  and  some  of  the  weapons  and  implements  dropped  amongst 
the  shells.  In  some  of  these  great  shell  heaps  may  be  seen  “hut 
rings”  deeply  imbedded  in  the  layers  of  shells,  showing  that  the  heaps 
had  been  accumulated  over  very  long  periods  of  time. 

Other  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man’s  sojourn  here  may  be 
found  in  the  so-called  “Period  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon,” 
both  of  which  animals  have  been  long  since  extinct.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able however,  that  the  Mound-builders  were  familiar  with  these 
animals,  as  it  is  believed  that  they  lived  in  the  same  period.  A most 
interesting  “find”  was  made  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Bourbouse  River,  Gasconade  County,  Missouri,  where  he  discovered 
the  remains  of  a mastodon.  Apparently  the  animal  had  become 
mired  in  the  mud  of  the  marshes,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  itself, 
had  finally  been  overcome  by  exhaustion  and  fallen  upon  its  side. 
The  beast  had  evidently  then  been  attacked  by  the  natives  with 
almost  every  kind  of  weapon  to  which  they  could  lay  their  hands; 
for  arrows,  stones,  and  pieces  of  rock,  some  fragments  weighing 
as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds,  were  found  about  the  carcass,  evi- 
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dently  having  been  cast  at  the  beast  as  it  struggled  in  the  mud.  The 
natives  had  lighted  great  fires  around  the  beast;  for  some  of  the 
heaps  of  cinders  still  remain,  and  are  five  to  six  feet  in  height.  The 
following  year  the  same  man  discovered  the  remains  of  another 
mastodon  in  Brinton  County,  Missouri,  and  under  its  thigh  bone  was 
found  an  arrow  made  of  pink  quartz,  and  near  by  were  four  other 
arrows,  all  of  which  had  been  flung  at  the  stranded  beast. 

These  arrows  belong  properly  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  rather  than 
to  the  more  ancient  period;  while  it  has  been  thought  that  the  mam- 
moth and  the  mastodon  became  extinct  prior  to  that  time.  The  prob- 
lem therefore  is  not  without  its  perplexities.  In  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  in  Ohio,  have  been  found  remains  of  these  animals  by  other 
explorers,  in  each  instance  being  mixed  with  ashes,  traces  of  fire,  and 
with  stone  weapons  and  arrowheads  strewn  about  as  if  lodged  there 
during  an  attack  by  the  natives  upon  the  beasts.  It  is  believed  that 
the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon  flourished  before  the  glacial  period, 
and  that  the  convulsions  and  physical  changes  which  marked  the 
close  of  that  epoch  spelled  the  finish  of  those  great  animals.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that  mankind  must  have  existed  here  prior  to 
the  great  glacial  age,  because  of  the  finding  of  his  remains  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  beasts;  which  gives 
man  an  antiquity  on  this  continent  of  at  least  10,000  years,  if  geolo- 
gists read  the  story  aright  for  us. 

So  much  for  the  Paleolithic  and  the  Neolithic  age  of  mankind 
here.  Now  what  can  we  say  for  those  who  apparently  came  next 
after  those  ancient  dwellers  in  the  land?  And  again  we  must  turn 
to  the  story  as  it  is  found  written  in  the  works  which  mankind  con- 
structed in  that  period,  and  which  have  as  yet  not  perished  from  the 
earth. 

It  is  well  known  that  a peculiar  people,  usually  styled  “The 
Mysterious  People,”  once  inhabited  the  interior  portions  of  North 
America,  including  Tennessee,  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Where  these  people  came  from,  who  and  what  they  were, 
and  last,  but  far  from  least,  what  finally  became  of  them,  is  yet,  and 
is  likely  to  long  remain  one  of  the  great,  unsolved  mysteries  of  the 
world.  It  is  likely  to  rival  the  age  old  inquiry  as  to  the  fate  of  “The 
Lost  Ten  Tribes.”  All  that  we  are  likely  to  know  about  these  people 
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is  from  what  we  can  learn  from  the  great  earthen  banks,  mounds, 
hut  rings,  game  drives,  temple  mounds,  observatory  mounds,  burial 
mounds,  forts  and  other  forms  of  construction.  These  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  largely  well  preserved  as  to  afford  us  plenty  of  food 
for  contemplation  and  reflection.  Many  of  the  “works”  of  this 
mysterious  people  are  found  widely  scattered  but  by  far  the  most 
numerous  is  to  be  found  In  the  Mississippi  River  basin,  and  up  the 
valleys  of  its  tributaries.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  people  utilized 
those  great  waterways  as  highways  of  communication  and  that  they 
confined  their  activities  to  a territory  on  either  side  of  those  great 
streams  within  convenient  distance  for  ready  communication.  The 
works  which  are  found  within  this  central  portion  of  our  land  are 
distinctive  of  this  people;  for  while  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
may  be  found  enclosures,  and  in  the  far  west  there  are  rock  fort- 
resses, stone  structures  and  pueblos,  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a 
vast  number  of  them,  and  in  such  great  variety  of  purpose,  so  massive, 
solid,  and  of  such  peculiar  forms.  In  these  particulars  these  works 
are  certainly  characteristic,  and  identify  these  as  a distinctive  people; 
and  wherever,  within  their  territory,  a structure  may  have  been 
erected  by  some  later  race  of  men,  it  may  readily  be  noted  as  such 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  qualities  which  mark  those  erected  by 
the  Mound-builders.  Dr.  Peet  presents  a descriptive  account  of  the 
habitat  of  those  people  which  is  well  worth  reproducing  here.  He 
says  “We  take  the  picture  presented  by  this  valley  and  find  it  strik- 
ingly adapted  to  the  use  of  a class  of  people  who  were  partially 
civilized.  On  either  side  are  the  high  mountains,  constituting  barriers 
to  their  great  domain.  At  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains  are  the 
plateaus  or  table-lands,  which  have  formed  from  time  immemorial 
the  feeding  places  for  the  great  herds  of  buffaloes.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley,  bordering  upon  the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
are  great  forests  abounding  in  wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  must 
have  been  the  hunting  grounds  of  this  obscure  people.  The  center 
was  traversed  by  the  Appalachian  range,  which  was  fit  abode  for  a 
military  class  of  people.  Along  the  lines  of  the  great  streams  were  the 
many  terraces,  forming  sites  upon  which  the  people  could  build  their 
villages,  and  yet  have  access  to  the  waters  which  flowed  at  their  base. 
Many  of  these  terraces  were  formed  by  the  gravel  beds  left  by  the 
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great  glacial  sea  which  once  rested  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the 
valley.  Below  the  terraces,  and  all  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers, 
were  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands  which  so  favored  the  cultivation 
of  maize  and  yielded  rich  return  to  a slight  amount  of  labor.  Broad 
prairies  interspersed  with  forests  and  groves,  and  traversed  with 
numberless  streams  gave  variety  to  the  scene.  It  was  a region  built 
on  a grand  scale  and  was  capable  of  supporting  a numerous  and 
industrious  population.  We  may  suppose  that  the  mound  builders 
when  they  entered  it,  were  influenced  by  their  surroundings,  and 
that  they  soon  learned  its  resources.  We  cannot  look  upon  them 
as  merely  hunters  or  wild  savages  but  a people  who  were  capable 
of  filling  this  broad  domain  with  a life  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
yet  were  correlated  to  the  scene  in  which  they  were  placed.  Here, 
with  a diversity  of  climate  and  an  abundance  of  products,  the  people 
led  a varied  life.  They  were  to  gain  their  subsistence  from  the 
great  forests  and  from  the  wide  prairies,  and  were  to  fill  them  with 
their  activities.  A river  system  which,  for  thousands  of  miles,  drained 
the  interior,  furnished  the  channels  for  communication,  and  was 
evidently  well  understood  by  this  people.  A vast  sedimentary  basin, 
through  which  the  rivers  have  worn  deep  channels,  leaving  table- 
lands, cut  by  a thousand  ravines,  and  presenting  bluffs,  headlands, 
high  hills,  narrow  isthmuses,  detached,  island-like  cliffs,  in  some  cases 
difficult  of  access,  furnished  many  places  on  which  this  people  could 
build  their  defenses,  covering  them  with  complicated  works  resem- 
bling the  citadels  of  the  Old  World,  beneath  which  they  could  place 
their  villages  and  dwell  in  safety.” 

These  great  earth  works  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 
Both  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  these  works  challenge  our 
amazement.  Many  thousands  of  the  burial  mounds  and  some  one 
five  hundred  enclosures,  have  been  discovered  in  Ohio  alone.  One 
embankment  extends  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  Some  of  the 
earthen  walls  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  encircle  a space  of  from  fifty  to 
four  hundred  acres  for  their  fortifications.  Pyramids  one  hundred 
feet  high  which  cover  a plot  of  sixteen  acres  are  found,  and  these, 
divided  sometimes  into  wide  terraces  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  were  used  to  build  their  great  houses  upon.  Other  great 
mounds  were  used  as  lookout  stations,  and  were  fifty,  sixty  and 
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even  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  In  some  parts  of  their  territory 
they  had  constructed  great  game  drives  into  which  the  hunted  game 
was  driven,  and  where  it  could  be  retained  until  wanted.  These  con- 
sisted of  earth  banks  thrown  up  in  great  encircling  lines,  from  which 
extended  other  earth  banks,  usually  in  straight  lines  on  either  side 
of  a narrow  space  which  formed  a lane  as  it  were,  connecting  with 
guiding  banks  which  reached  out  still  farther  to  guide  the  game 
towards  the  central  enclosure,  or  pound.  In  some  places  were  hun- 
dreds of  acres  laid  out  in  curious  patterns  as  garden  beds;  other 
works  were  in  the  forms  of  circles,  some  of  which  were  used  as  fort 
rings,  hut  rings,  village  circles,  dance  circles,  lodge  circles,  and  all 
being  more  or  less  interspersed  with  mounds  adapted,  some  to  wor- 
ship and  religious  rites,  others  to  lookout  stations,  building  sites  fol* 
their  great  houses,  burial  places,  and  other  purposes;  which  other 
mounds  were  in  the  form  of  great  and  small  pyramids,  some  of  which 
were  terraced  in  peculiar  manners;  still  others  were  effigy  mounds, 
constructed  in  the  forms  of  elephants,  bears,  elk  and  moose  depicted 
as  feeding;  panthers  and  wolves  fighting;  wild  ducks,  geese,  hawks, 
eagles,  swallows  and  pigeons  as  flying;  foxes,  squirrels,  raccoons,  as 
running;  fish  and  turtles  as  swimming;  lizards,  snakes,  eels,  and  tad- 
poles as  crawling;  and  all  so  arranged  and  placed  as  to  be  appro- 
priate to  their  various  surroundings.  They  portray  a most  vivid 
picture  of  the  animal  and  bird  life  of  the  region  as  it  then  existed. 
But  these  mounds  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  region  west  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  And  still  further  it 
must  be  observed  that  very  few,  if  any,  animals  of  any  other  region 
are  found  amongst  these  effigies.  The  game  drives  are  largely  to 
be  found  in  and  near  Wisconsin.  The  district  within  which  are 
found  the  greater  number  of  burial  mounds  is  that  large  territory 
comprising  the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  (especially  the 
northern  portion),  all  of  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Iowa,  parts  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Within  these  burial  mounds  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  with  them  a great  variety  of  relics, 
such  as  pipes  in  the  forms  of  beavers,  otters,  lizards,  prairie  dogs, 
raccoons,  panthers,  prairie  chickens,  frogs,  and  other  small  animals, 
a few  being  in  the  forms  of  the  mammoth,  the  mastodon  or  the 
elephant.  Many  spearheads,  arrowheads,  knives,  needles,  awls, 
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axes,  celts,  and  sometimes  fabrics  of  some  material  which  had  been 
woven  and  may  have  been  used  in  the  clothing  of  the  people,  have 
also  been  found  within  these  burial  mounds.  Another,  or  third, 
region  occupied  by  them  contains  the  more  warlike  works  such  as 
military  and  defensive  constructions.  This  region  is  embraced  within 
western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  The  region 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  west  into  Michigan,  is  within 
this  section. 

A fourth  region,  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  may  be  termed 
the  region  of  “Village  Enclosures,”  or  as  sometimes  termed  “Sacred 
Enclosures.”  This  region  was  apparently  devoted  to  the  more  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  earth  constructions  are  in  the 
forms  of  the  square  and  two  circles  adjoined.  These  village  enclos- 
ures were  usually  situated  upon  the  wide  second  terraces,  from 
whence  a clear  view  of  the  great,  rich  bottom  lands  could  be  had; 
while  upon  the  hills  near  by  were  constructed  the  conical  mounds, 
evidently  used  as  lookout  stations.  Many  forts  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, placed  were  they  could  be  used  for  military  stations  or  as  places 
of  convenient  refuge,  are  to  be  found  distributed  throughout  this 
region.  In  addition  to  those  works  there  are  also,  within  this  region, 
enclosures  which  surround  groups  of  burial  mounds.  These  burial 
mounds  often  contain  altars  whereon  were  deposited  great  quantities 
of  costly  offerings,  such  as  mica  plates,  arrowheads,  carved  pipes, 
articles  made  from  pearl,  and  many  prized  personal  ornaments.  In 
this  same  territory  are  a number  of  pyramids  of  truncated  form, 
with  ways  graded  up  to  the  summit  platforms,  which  have  come  to  be 
denominated  “temple  mounds,”  in  the  belief  that  they  had  been  used 
as  places  for  assemblages  for  religious  ceremonies.  Within  one  such 
enclosure  are  three  such  platform  pyramids,  and  from  the  enclosure 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  extends  two  high  banks  with  a graded 
roadway  between  them  sloping  upwards  into  the  enclosure,  and  with 
a high  lookout  mound  surrounded  by  a circle  having  a ditch  within 
the  circle,  at  one  end  of  this  group. 

Another  region,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  wherein  the  mounds 
are  conical,  within  circular  enclosures,  are  found  in  the  Kenawha 
valley;  the  very  interesting  “grave-pits”  which  contain  stone  cists 
shaped  similar  to  beehives  of  the  olden  time,  are  found  in  North 
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Carolina.  Innumerable  shell  mounds  are  found  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  district,  and  some  of  the  conical 
mounds  in  this  district  appear  to  have  been  the  foundations  of  rotun- 
das, posts  having  been  found  set  in  them.  A peculiar  construction 
is  found  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  between  it  and  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers,  where  the  country  is  quite  mountainous,  and  the 
ancient  people  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  mountain  mound 
builders.  Their  works  consist  of  fortified  erections,  but  with  this 
significant  difference  from  those  farther  north,  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  both  fortification  and  village  enclosures,  as  they  provided 
for  the  means  of  defense  and  also  for  permanent  residences  within 
the  same  enclosures.  Those  north  of  the  Ohio  are  sometimes  double, 
and  sometimes  even  triple  enclosures;  while  these  south  of  the  Ohio 
are  always  single.  These  latter  are  in  situations  well  chosen  for 
defensive  purposes,  but  within  them  are  to  be  found  burial,  domicil- 
iary and  pyramidal  mounds,  thus  indicating  that  they  were  used  also 
as  places  of  permanent  residence,  and  very  evidently  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Here  also  are  found  the  stone  graves  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  region,  although  they  are  to  be  observed  in  other 
localities  as  well.  Another  characteristic  region  is  one  located  adjoin- 
ing this  last,  where  the  lands  are  uniformly  low  and  swampy,  with 
sandy  ridges  interspersed;  and  where  the  waters  often  overflow  the 
country.  It  might  be  called  the  region  of  lodge  circles,  as  these 
are  peculiarly  plenty  in  this  region.  Here,  too,  are  found  large  quan- 
tities of  pottery,  showing  that  those  who  dwelt  here  were  largely 
engaged  in  the  making  of  it.  This  pottery  resembles  that  found  in 
the  stone  graves  near  the  great  Cahokia  Mound  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis,  and  is  practically  conceded  to  have  been  made  by  Natchez 
Indian  tribes  who  formerly  inhabited  that  section.  The  Chickasaws 
and  Choctaws  also  dwelt  in  that  region,  and  may  have  had  a part 
in  its  making. 

All  of  this  leaves  the  original  query  as  to  who  and  what  these 
ancient  peoples  who  preceded  the  time  of  the  native  Indians  on  this 
continent  were.  We  have  been  as  yet  unable  to  identify  either  their 
origin,  or  their  fate.  Neither  is  it  at  all  determined  as  to  where  they 
came  from,  if  indeed  they  did  not  have  their  origin  here.  But  it  is 
possible  that  during  the  ages  since  man  became  a native  of  this  planet. 
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that  many,  many  types  and  races  of  people  have  lived  in  this  land, 
one  type  succeeding  another  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  race  after 
race  succumbing  in  its  turn  through  military  defeat,  epidemics,  absorp- 
tion into  other  peoples,  or  otherwise,  until  we  had  the  final  successors 
in  the  Indians  who  gave  way  to  the  advent  of  our  own  white  race. 

From  what  has  been  learned  of  the  so-called  mound  builders, 
we  believe  that  there  must  have  been  many  epochs  during  which  they 
persisted  here.  We  are  also  assured  from  the  works  and  relics 
remaining  of  them,  that  there  must  have  been  many  classes  or  types 
of  them,  some  existing  in  one  locality,  others  in  other  places,  within 
the  country.  Then,  too,  there  seems  to  have  been  different  types 
of  them  in  successive  epochs  or  ages;  so  that  the  mound  builders 
cannot  be  considered  as  being  a distinct  and  single  type  of  people, 
but  the  name  is  used  by  scholars  to  apply  to  those  peoples,  of  what- 
ever character,  who  lived  within  our  country,  especially  the  middle, 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  it,  during  the  interval  of  time  when 
earthworks  were  constructed  and  used.  This  interval  of  time  is  prop- 
erly called  “The  Mound  Builders’  Age,”  and  it  bears  just  as  distinc- 
tive features  as  did  the  Paleolithic  Age,  or  the  Neolithic  Age,  each 
of  which  had  its  period  in  this  land,  and  also  including  our  own 
region.  The  definitive  limits  for  each  of  these  three  various  ages, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  certainly  determined  as  yet.  Just  how  many 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  years  were  covered  by  either,  or  each,  of 
them  is  unknown ; likewise  the  year  with  which  each,  or  either  of  them 
opened,  or  closed,  is  as  yet  wholly  unknown  to  us ; but  it  is  considered 
certain  that  each  one  of  those  ages  consumed  long  periods  of  time 
during  which  humanity  must  have  made  scarcely  perceptible  progress 
towards  enlightenment  and  advanced  ways  of  living. 

The  Paleolithic  Age  in  this  country  is  of  course  marked  by  relics 
of  the  most  crude  and  primitive  type,  showing  little  or  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  pre-historic  man  to  shape  or  improve  the  stones  which 
he  picked  up.  It  is  also  typified  by  the  remains  and  relics  of  man 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  remains  of  certain  extinct  animals,  the 
megatherium,  then  the  mastodon,  and  later  the  remains  of  the  now 
almost  extinct  buffalo,  are  typical  of  the  Paleolithic,  then  the  Neo- 
lithic, and  later  Mound  Building  ages.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there 
is  no  finely  drawn  line  separating  the  various  ages;  but  each  age  ran 
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into  its  succeeding  period;  and  each  succeeding  period  had  birth  within 
the  period  which  preceded  it.  Each  age  had  need  of  a period  of 
development,  in  order  to  achieve  its  characteristic  type.  And  we 
must  consider  that  the  Mound  Builders’  Age  is  really  identified  with 
the  Neolithic  Age,  or  at  least  with  the  latter  portion  of  that  period. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mound  builders  were  familiar  with,  used 
and  somewhat  developed  “the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior;  the 
salt  mines  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky;  the  garden  beds  of  Michigan; 
the  pipe-stone  quarries  of  Minnesota;  the  extensive  potteries  of 
Missouri;  the  stone  graves  of  Illinois;  the  work-shops,  the  stone 
cairns,  the  stone  w^alls,  the  ancient  roadways,  and  the  old  walled 
towns  of  Georgia;  the  hut-rings  of  Arkansas;  the  shelter-caves  of 
Tennessee  and  Ohio;  the  mica  mines  of  South  Carolina;  the  quarries 
in  Flint  Ridge  in  Ohio;  the  ancient  hearths  of  Ohio;  the  bone  beds 
and  alabaster  caves  in  Indiana;  the  shell-heaps  of  Florida;  oil  wells 
and  ancient  mines,  and  the  rock  inscriptions  which  are  scattered  over 
the  territory  everywhere.  We  ascribe  all  of  these  to  the  Mound- 
builders  and  conclude  that  they  were  worked  by  this  people,  for  the 
relics  from  the  mines  and  quarries  are  found  in  the  mounds.’’  Besides 
these  things  found  in  those  earthworks,  are  also  found  later  deposits 
obviously  placed  by  later  (aborigines)  races  within  the  works  which 
those  same  races  found  already  constructed. 

In  Erie  County  we  have  numerous  reminders  of  this  old,  pre- 
historic race  of  humans;  or  at  least  numerous  such  relics  have  been 
found  here  and  a very  few  remaining  ones  are  still  to  be  seen. 

A circular  embankment  in  Wayne  Township,  west  of  Corry,  sur- 
rounds about  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is  still  apparent.  Surround- 
ing this  embankment  was  a trench.  This  embankment,  while  still 
visible,  is  much  reduced  in  height  from  what  it  was  when  the  first 
settlers  came  into  that  county.  When  discovered  it  was  much  higher, 
and  covered  by  huge  forest  trees.  It  is  now  little  more  than  two 
feet  high.  A few  rods  to  the  west  of  it,  used  to  be  another  circle,  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  first  one;  but  no  care  has  been  taken  of  it  and 
the  people  owning  the  premises  have  heedlessly  plowed  and  cultivated 
over  and  through  it  until  it  is  practically  obliterated. 

Another  was  the  one  on  what  was  years  ago  the  John  Pomeroy 
farm  west  of  Cranesville.  It  had  a double  enclosure  upon  which 
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great  forest  trees  of  oak  and  other  varieties  were  growing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  remains  of  a fire  were 
found  within  it  about  eighteen  inches  or  so  below  the  surface;  while 
arrowheads,  a huge  skeleton,  celts,  and  many  other  such  like  relics 
were  found  scattered  about.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  nearby 
creek,  Conneaut,  was  formerly  another  of  similar  character  and 
appearance,  and  enclosing  the  same  area.  Could  these  have  been 
the  forts  of  two  opposing  forces,  and  this  the  scene  of  a desperate 
conflict  in  those  far  away  days,  or  were  these  two  enclosures  the 
defensive  works  of  a community  of  those  mound  building  people? 
We  shall  perhaps  never  know.  A large  mound  is  located  upon  this 
same  farm.  It  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  in  width 
and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Extravagant  stories  of  mammoth  human 
skeletons  having  been  excavated  here  have  been  told.  A few  years 
ago  there  was  to  be  seen  remnants  of  a large  circular  enclosure  near 
the  village  of  Avonia.  Also  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification 
of  this  character  between  Girard  and  Springfield.  It  is  said  that  a 
human  thigh  bone  was  taken  from  a grave  near  by  it  which  measured 
the  incredible  size  of  four  inches  longer  than  that  of  a man  present 
who  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  height.  All  about  the  neighborhood 
where  is  located  “The  Devil’s  Back  Bone,”  have  been  found  number- 
less arrowheads,  pipes,  pestles  for  pounding  corn  in  their  mortars, 
and  other  relics.  A large  cache  of  more  than  fifty  arrowheads  and 
stone  axes  was  uncovered  near  a farm  owned  by  Colonel  E.  P.  Gould 
in  Springfield  Township.  This  was  just  below  the  surface  in  the  public 
road.  Near  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek  was  a large  mound  which 
was  opened  many  years  ago,  but  a few  fragments  of  human  remains 
was  all  that  rewarded  the  searchers.  But  many  relics  such  as  arrow- 
heads, celts,  axes,  and  the  like  had  been  picked  up  in  that  immediate 
vicinity.  On  the  line  of  the  P.  & E.  R.  R.,  just  beyond  Warfeltown, 
in  Erie,  there  was  a famous  place  for  school  children,  and  others, 
to  search  for  skulls  and  other  human  remains.  Many  burial  mounds 
were  to  be  then  found  thereabouts,  which  when  disturbed  yielded 
many  a treasure  as  a reward  for  efforts  of  the  searchers.  It  is  said 
a very  large  human  skeleton  was  found  there  and  with  it  two  cop- 
per bowls  which  had  been  perforated  around  their  edges  and  held 
together  with  a buckskin  thong  laced  in  and  out  of  these  perforations. 
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The  bowls  held  about  a pint  of  beads  each;  but  what  has  become  of 
either  bowls  or  beads,  we  have  been  unable  to  learn.  Some  years 
ago,  on  the  farm  of  Judge  Sterrett,  just  south  of  Wesleyville,  were 
found  several  human  skeletons  in  a sitting  posture  facing  the  east. 
Numerous  drinking  vessels  were  found  accompanying  them.  Other 
graves  in  the  vicinity  had  similar  contents,  all  facing  the  east.  A 
large  mound  near  the  New’  York  Central  Railroad  tracks  in  North 
East  Township,  about  thre  miles  east  of  the  borough  of  North  East, 
was  opened  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Heard,  a prominent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  that  place,  and  several  skeletons  uncovered,  all  with  the 
feet  pointed  towards  the  center  as  in  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  A 
number  of  stone  relics  were  found,  all  of  which  the  doctor  packed 
up  and  sent  to  an  eastern  medical  school,  w’e  believe  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  Another  small  mound  was  opened 
a few  years  ago  in  McKean  Township  which  yielded  a skeleton.  But 
in  all  of  these  cases  the  opening  was  done  without  any  scientific 
object  in  view,  and  no  accurate  measurements  or  scientific  data  was 
preserved. 

A most  singular  find  was  once  made  by  Francis  Carnahan  while 
plowing  a field  in  Harborcreek  Township  in  1825.  It  was  a 
strange  looking  bead,  which  he  cleaned  and  preserved,  and  which 
later  fell  into  the  hands  of  L.  G.  Olmstead,  LL.  D.,  who  was  an 
archaeologist  as  well  as  a traveler  of  note.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  one  of  the  celebrated  “Chorean  Beads”  formerly 
used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  in  ancient  Egypt.  He  kept  it  for  a 
long  time  as  one  of  his  most  priceless  treasures.  He  was  formerly 
from  Erie  County,  but  at  that  time  resided  at  Fort  Edward,  New 
York.  It  is  said  there  are  only  about  thirty  of  those  famous  beads 
in  existence,  and  the  others  are  deposited  in  the  great  museums  of  the 
world.  We  learn  that  this  one  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the 
Erie  Public  Museum  where  it  is  highly  treasured. 

We,  therefore,  must  conclude  that  this  region  was  one  time  the 
habitat  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  race  of  human  beings  who 
had  a very  numerous  population,  and  which  dominated  the  entire 
region  to  our  west,  and  possibly  may  have  had  communication  with 
the  peoples  of  Europe. 
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In  the  counties  of  Warren,  Crawford,  Venango,  Clarion  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  region,  there  have  been  found  many 
relics  of  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

As  these  lines  are  being  written,  archeologists  are  at  work  explor- 
ing the  Sugar  Run  Mound  Site  in  Corydon  Township,  Warren 
County  and  interest  has  been  so  great  and  visitors  to  the  site  so 
numerous  that  at  the  request  of  the  Warren  County  Historical 
Society,  Dr.  C.  E.  Schaeffer,  Assistant  Ethnologist,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  and  several  thousand  copies  have 
been  printed  and  given  to  inquiring  visitors  in  order  to  minimize 
interference  with  the  workers  by  inquiring  visitors. 

The  Sugar  Run  site  is  a low-lying  earth  mound  made  some  cen- 
turies ago  by  an  American  Indian  group,  as  a burying  place  for  its 
dead.  Before  actual  digging  started  the  site  was  surveyed  and  laid 
off  in  equal,  numbered  squares  on  a map,  to  locate  the  exact  spot  on 
which  any  material  might  be  exposed.  The  series  of  open  squares 
and  trenches  now  cutting  the  site  follow  this  map,  and  lay  bare  the 
mound’s  inner  structure.  As  each  square  is  dug  the  soil  is  carefully 
examined  for  human  remains  which,  when  found,  are  examined  for 
their  nature  and  their  relation  to  other  features.  The  various  soil 
strata  shown  on  the  trench  sides  are  traced  to  determine  how  the 
mound  was  constructed.  As  the  work  progresses,  all  such  data  are 
transferred  to  maps,  supplemented  by  photographs  and  sketches  of 
the  more  important  finds.  Trowels  and  brushes  substitute  for 
shovels  in  exposing  more  delicate  features.  Some  areas,  such  as  those 
enclosing  burials,  are  screened  for  small  beads  and  ornaments.  The 
artifacts,  arrowheads,  gorgets,  awls,  axes,  etc.,  are  catalogued  accord- 
ing to  location;  the  pottery  cleaned  and  restored;  and  the  vegetable 
and  animal  remains  preserved  for  future  identification.  All  of  these 
things  are  significant  for  a reconstruction  of  the  life  of  these  pre- 
literate men.  When  the  scientific  work  here  is  completed,  another 
chapter  in  Pennsylvania  pre-Columbian  history  should  stand  revealed. 

Several  things  suggested  pre-historic  occupation  of  this  area: 
the  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  Sugar  Run 
offered  advantages  to  the  Indians,  as  good  fishing  and  hunting;  pro- 
tection against  extreme  winds  and  temperatures;  wood  and  water 
for  domestic  use;  a river  highway  for  intertribal  trade  and  travel; 
rich  bottomland  for  cultivation.  Experience  has  shown  these  things 
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were  regarded  as  important  in  the  selection  of  village  and  camp  sites, 
of  which  the  burial  mounds  are  adjuncts.  The  low  rise  in  the  ground 
suggested  a mound  at  this  point.  Numerous  artifacts  had  been 
recovered  by  collectors  from  the  surface  of  this  area,  suggesting 
human  occupation. 

At  this  writing  the  only  feature  of  this  area  uncovered  is  the 
burial  ground.  Ten  cremated  burials,  consisting  of  small  quantities 
of  burned  human  bone,  were  scattered  throughout  the  mound.  With 
them  and  about  them  were  what  seem  to  have  been  burial  offerings, 
such  as  mica,  red  ochre,  cache  blades,  arrow  points,  marine  shells, 
copper  and  other  implements.  The  central  and  most  important  find, 
however,  was  of  two  rock  cists,  each  containing  an  uncremated  skele- 
ton in  good  preservation.  Deposited  was  one  of  these,  beneath  the 
skull,  were  fifty-three  cache  blades;  near  its  feet,  quantities  of  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  a gorget  and  a sheet  of  mica.  Near  the  center  of  the 
same  burial  was  a lump  of  galena  (crystal  lead).  Mica  and  cache 
blades  were  found  too  with  the  second  skeleton.  Following  this  dis- 
covery a burial,  laid  down  into  the  mound  margin  after  its  construc- 
tion, was  exposed.  Beside  it  lay  a small  clay  pot.  This  may  prove 
to  be  a pre-historic  Iroquois  burial.  In  the  central  section  of  the 
mound,  river  stones,  forming  an  integral  part  of  its  structure,  were 
found  and  may  still  be  seen  there. 

The  earlier  Sugar  Run  people  appear  to  represent  an  eastern 
outpost  of  the  well-known  “mound  builders”  of  the  Mississippi 
drainage  basin.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  “mound  builders” 
were  not  fundamentally  different,  in  race  or  civilization,  from  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  historic  period. 

The  term  “Hopewellian,”  from  a site  in  Ohio  where  the  culture 
was  first  identified,  may  be  tentatively  applied  to  the  Sugar  Run 
occupation,  to  distinguish  it  from  other -mound  sites  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  area.  The  Allegheny  River  suggests  itself  as  the  corridor 
through  which  these  people  penetrated  into  western  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  This  people  probably  flourished  about  looo  A.  D. 

Hopewell  civilization  may  be  said  to  represent  a stage  midway 
between  the  wandering  hunting  groups  of  the  northern  forests  and 
the  high  civilization  of  the  middle  America.  These  people  possessed 
a knowledge  of  maize  cultivation  and  clay  vessel  manufacture,  two 
important  milestones  in  the  evolution  of  New  World  civilization. 
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No  intimate  connection  can  be  traced  between  “mound  builders” 
of  Sugar  Run  and  the  Cornplanter  Band  or  the  other  Senecas  living 
just  across  the  line  in  New  York  State.  The  former  appear  to  have 
lived  along  and  disappeared  from  the  Upper  Allegheny  many  years 
before  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Senecas  first  appeared  hereabouts. 
Both  groups,  however,  form  sub-types  of  the  racial  strain  common 
to  all  American  Indians. 

Until  the  village  site  of  these  “mound  builders”  is  found  and 
investigated,  details  as  to  their  customs,  other  than  their  burial  prac- 
tices, will  remain  unknown.  Its  location,  therefore,  is  a matter  of 
first  importance.  It  may  be  in  the  large  field  to  the  north,  but  only 
careful  exploration  will  decide.  As  the  mound  excavation  goes  on, 
it  is  possible  that  other  burial  remains  may  be  found. 

All  of  the  material  recovered  from  this  site  will  be  studied  and 
analyzed  by  experts  over  the  following  months.  When  the  results 
of  their  labors  are  all  in,  formal  reports  of  the  investigation  will  be 
published  and  distributed  in  professional  quarters  to  make  the  infor- 
mation available  to  archaeologists  in  other  areas.  Leaflets,  Illustrated 
talks,  exhibits  and  the  like  will  be  prepared  for  the  non-professional. 
Finally,  the  artifacts  will  be  placed  in  permanent  storage  or  on  exhibi- 
tion at  some  central  repository  for  the  benefit  of  the  serious  or  casual 
student  of  archaeology. 

Part  of  the  function  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
is  to  explore,  study  and  preserve  prehistoric  remains  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  make  available  information  about  them  to  the  general  public, 
and  this  the  commission  is  now  doing  at  this  site.  These  excavations 
are  made  under  the  direction  of  professional  archaeologists,  with  labor 
furnished  mainly  through  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Buffalo  Agency.  Advisory  and  other  specialized  serv- 
ices are  being  generously  given  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  many  others.  For 
instance,  the  human  skeletal  material  will  be  measured  and  studied  by 
Dr.  T.  D.  Stewart,  physical  anthropologist  of  the  Smithsonian.  The 
Warren  County  Historical  Society  Is  acting  as  sponsors  of  the  local 
research  program  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  owners  of  the  site,  are 
generously  cooperating  in  permitting  the  research  work  upon  their 
property. 
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Alarine  Engineer,  Inventor 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

OR  a quarter  of  a century  Douglas  Brews,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  served  as  fleet  engineer  of  the  ships  of  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Company.  His  career  in  marine  engineering,  con- 
tinuing over  a considerably  longer  period  in  all,  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  highly  esteemed  Great 
Lakes  technicians.  Through  these  years  he  added  substantially, 
through  his  inventive  achievements,  to  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the 
shipping  industry  as  a whole.  Analyzing  his  life  record,  it  is  clear 
that  keen  discrimination  and  unflagging  industry  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal elements  in  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  admirable  Scottish  type  in  which  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  speech  matched  principle  and  honor  and  a 
cultivated  mind  joined  a practical  sense  in  making  effective  his  strong 
bent  toward  bettering  things  in  general  in  the  interests  of  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Company  as  well  as  the  shipping  industry  as  a whole.  In  all 
the  stages  of  his  life,  Mr.  Brews  revealed  himself  as  one  who  was 
in  no  sense  afraid  to  work.  His  achievements  were  numerous  and 
many-sided  and  his  career  was  an  intensely  interesting  one,  and  taken 
from  every  angle  he  was  a man  of  most  sterling  worth.  He  was  also 
recognized  as  a kind  and  generous  companion  and  a warm  friend,  and 
he  was  respected,  honored  and  loved  in  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Brews  was  born  March  6,  1859,  in  Strathmiglo,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  (Wallace)  Brews.  Robert 
Brews  was  born  in  Strathmiglo  in  1826,  and  died  January  2,  1896. 
Margaret  (Wallace)  Brews  was  born  in  Falkland,  Scotland,  in  1830, 
and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  7,  1917.  Robert  and  Margaret 
(Wallace)  Brews  also  had  an  only  daughter,  Mary  Nicol  Brews,  who 
was  born  in  1854,  in  Strathmiglo,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  died  at  the 
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home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Brews,  with  whom  she  resided,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1922. 

Public  schools  of  Strathmiglo,  his  Scottish  birthplace,  furnished 
Douglas  Brews’  early  education.  He  also  studied  at  Cooper  and 
Kirkcaldy,  both  in  County  Fife.  Being  the  only  son  of  his  parents, 
he  was  given  a good  formal  education  and  was  then  apprenticed  to 
John  Key,  engineer  and  shipbuilder,  of  Kirkcaldy,  which  town  is 
located  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  not  far  from 
Edinburgh.  He  completed  his  term  of  apprenticeship  with  John  Key 
and  also  worked  for  a time  with  the  Douglas  & Grant  Shipbuilding 
Company,  also  in  Kirkcaldy,  after  which  time  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Strathmiglo.  During  his  years  as  an  apprentice  and  later  as  a 
journeyman  worker  at  the  shipbuilding  trade,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Mr.  Brews’  mind  followed  the  trend  of  the  sea  and  after  about  two 
years  at  his  home  following  his  years  at  Kirkcaldy,  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  immediately  in  Cleveland.  About  eighteen 
months  later  his  parents  followed  him  to  the  New  World;  the  family 
lived  for  two  years  in  Dakota,  then  came  once  again  to  Cleveland. 
Douglas  Brews’  first  work  was  as  an  employee  of  the  Globe  Iron 
Works.  In  1885  he  became  an  assistant  engineer  on  tbe  “Winifred,” 
which  was  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Company’s  yacht.  In  1887  he  returned 
to  the  Globe  Iron  Company,  whose  title  was  changed  to  the  Globe 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  for  that  corporation  he  supervised  the 
installation  of  the  engines  in  the  steamers  “Northwest”  and  “North- 
land,” which  were  among  the  early  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes.  And 
Mr.  Brews  was  chief  engineer  of  the  “Zenith  City,”  when  it  was  the 
first  ship  to  use  water  tube  boilers. 

In  1901  Mr.  Brews  joined  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  with 
whom  he  brought  out  successively  three  steamers,  the  “R.  S.  Warner,” 
the  “G.  A.  Flagg,”  and  the  “William  F.  Fitch.”  In  1905  he  was 
promoted  to  fleet  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  supervised  the 
building  of  the  large  ships  that  were  added  to  the  fleet  thereafter. 
Much  of  the  important  modern  evolution  in  the  building  of  lake 
freighters  took  place  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Com- 
pany held  him  in  high  regard  and  was  reluctant  to  part  with  his  serv- 
ices at  his  retirement  on  December  31,  1930.  Many  associates  from 
this  and  other  business  organizations  expressed,  orally  or  in  letters. 
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their  deep  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from  the  business.  All  had 
enjoyed  working  with  him.  One  manufacturer  wrote  to  Mr.  Brews 
that  “we  have  for  many  years  considered  you  one  of  the  friends  to 
whom  we  could  go  when  we  wished  any  advice  or  information,  which 
you  apparently  gave  us  so  willingly.”  Many  others  wrote  him  in 
similar  vein,  attesting  his  popularity  in  trade  circles,  each  paying  him 
tribute  in  his  own  individual  way.  He  was  very  charitable  and  he 
and  his  wife  gave  generously  to  many  worth  while  causes,  one  of  them 
being  the  Scottish  Old  Folks  Home,  located  on  North  Park  Boulevard, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  for  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brews  furnished 
the  dining  room.  A special  dinner  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland 
on  December  26,  1930,  for  Mr.  Brews,  who  was  honored  by  the 
attendance  of  officers  of  practically  every  company  operating  ships 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  A testimonial  album,  containing  autographs  of 
those  present,  was  given  to  him.  Among  the  companies  represented 
were  the  Hanna  Steamship  Company,  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Hutchinson  Steamship  Company,  the  Wilson  Transit  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  Great  Lakes 
Towing  Company,  the  Lake  Carriers  Association  and  the  Steamboat 
Inspectors’  Service.  Silas  H.  Hunter,  United  States  local  inspector 
of  boilers,  was  toastmaster,  and  made  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Brews  had  many  accomplishments  to  his  credit  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  He  planned  and  laid  out,  as  engineer,  the  Lorain 
Shipbuilding  Company’s  plants  and  yards,  and  he  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  “broadside”  launching  of  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes.  His 
inventive  turn  of  mind  led  him  to  perfect  many  devices  for  the 
improvement  of  shipping  on  the  Lakes,  one  of  which  was  the  famous 
Brews  “blowout  device”  for  steam  boilers  and  feed  water  heaters. 
This  mechanical  contrivance  provided  for  heating  the  feedwater  as  a 
first  step  in  purifying  it,  and  offered  many  other  benefits.  Because  of 
it,  no  cold  water  would  ever  reach  the  boiler  bottom;  the  sediment 
could  be  blown  out  in  about  fifteen  seconds,  without  blowing  away 
much  heat  each  time  it  was  blown  out;  and  the  boiler  could  be  resur- 
faced properly  through  its  normal  operation.  Among  other  impor- 
tant inventions  of  Mr.  Brews  are  a patented  steam  whistle,  which  was 
patented  August  19,  1919,  and  a liquid  system  for  operating  signals, 
patented  December  30,  1919.  Quite  apart  from  his  activities  in  his 
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profession  and  in  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes  traffic,  he  was 
interested  in  civic  and  social  affairs.  Politically  he  gave  his  support 
to  men  and  measures  of  his  choice  rather  than  to  party  organizations. 
He  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  leisure  time  he  liked  to 
travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  in  later  life  journeyed  about  much,  his 
wife  accompanying  him  on  all  his  trips.  Together  they  made  a trip 
around  the  world,  trips  to  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  etc.,  and  they 
also  visited  most  of  the  interesting  spots  of  the  United  States,  travel- 
ing extensively  through  the  West  and  Northwest  and  in  Canada. 
When  he  was  at  home,  he  derived  special  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
from  working  on  different  kinds  of  handicraft  in  the  specially  equipped 
workshop  that  he  kept  for  the  purpose.  Gardening  was  another  of 
his  favorite  recreations. 

On  January  21,  1921,  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Douglas  Brews  married  Janet  Page,  born  January  18, 
1881,  in  St.  Andrews,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  daughter  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet (Henderson)  Page.  On  both  the  paternal  and  the  maternal 
side  Mrs.  Brews  descends  from  some  of  Scotland’s  finest  families. 

Page  or  Paige  is  a surname  of  occupational  or  official  origin.  It 
designates  “the  page,”  a young  attendant  in  a nobleman’s  house. 
Paget  and  Padgett  are  of  the  same  derivation  with  the  French 
diminutive  suffix.  No  records  have  been  found  to  show  that  Page  is 
specifically  a Scottish  surname,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  British,  the 
form  Paget  being  found  in  Wales. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
Henry  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

Page  Anns — Gules,  a chevron  between  three  doves  argent,  membered  sable. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

The  surname  Henderson  is  another  form  of  Hendrie  or  Hendry 
from  the  baptismal  origin  for  “the  son  of  Henry.”  According  to 
authorities  for  Scotch  surnames  Henderson  is  listed  among  the  septs 
of  two  clans.  First — the  majority  of  the  septs  from  the  Clan  Gunn 
are  descendants  of  George  Gunn,  commonly  known  as  “The  Crowner,” 
who  flourished  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  his  son  James. 
“The  Crowner”  was  also  known  as  Fear  a’  Bhraistrich  mhoir,  on 
account  of  the  great  brooch  he  wore  as  his  badge  of  office.  The  Hen- 
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dersons  of  the  north  trace  their  descent  to  another  of  the  numerous 
sons  of  “The  Crowner,”  Henry. 

The  same  authority  says: 

Henderson,  MacHenry — The  Hendersons  or  Clann  Eanruig  are 
said  to  have  been  in  Glencoe  for  about  300  years  before  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  granted  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  lordship  over  Glencoe  and 
Appin  westward  to  Duror  Bridge,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  support 
given  to  Bruce  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
The  Hendersons  claim  descent  from  Henry  Mor,  son  of  Nectan,  who 
came  to  Kinlochleven  in  loii,  where  his  descendants  dwelt  at  Cal- 
lart,  till,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  dispossessed  by  a sept 
of  the  Camerons.  In  1314,  when  John,  the  founder  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
lan  of  Glencoe,  arrived  there  to  take  possession  of  his  claim,  Dugald 
Henderson  or  MacHenry  was  the  principal  individual  in  the  district. 
Henderson’s  daughter  became  John  MacDonald’s  wife,  and  from 
that  union  descended  the  Clan  Abrach  or  Maclans  of  Glencoe. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
“Clans,  Septs  and  Regiments  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,”  pp.  137, 
148.) 

Henderson  Arms — Gules,  three  piles  issuing  from  the  sinister,  argent,  a chief  ermine. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

Mrs.  Brews’  father,  John  Page,  who  was  born  March  8,  1835, 
in  Errol,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  October  26, 
1901,  was  a master  stonemason.  Mrs.  Brews’  mother,  Margaret 
(Henderson)  Page,  was  born  July  28,  1841,  in  Falkland,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  6,  1907.  Both  parents 
were  exceptionally  fine  people  and  highly  esteemed  among  their  Cleve- 
land acquaintances  and  their  many  friends.  Mrs.  Brews  was  brought 
to  America  from  Scotland  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  family  settling 
in  Cleveland,  on  old  Willson  Avenue  (now  East  Fifty-fifth  Street), 
their  home  then  standing  about  where  the  Euclid — Fifty-fifth  Street 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  now  stands.  Mrs.  Brews  attended  the 
Sibley  Grammar  School,  then  one  of  Cleveland’s  most  attractive  gram- 
mar schools,  and  later  the  Hough  School,  and  she  was  graduated,  in 
1899,  from  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland.  As  before  stated, 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brews  were  most  charitable  with  means  as  well  as 
with  their  time,  and  no  efforts  were  too  great  for  them  to  exert  in 
any  worthy  cause. 
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The  death  of  Douglas  Brews  came  suddenly  on  February  21, 
1933,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  A fall  that  he  suffered  in  the  autumn  of 
1929,  while  supervising  repairs  on  the  steamer  “E.  N.  Saunders,” 
somewhat  weakened  him  at  the  time  and  may  have  contributed  to  his 
demise,  although  he  seemed  to  have  recuperated  fully.  His  passing 
was  widely  and  profoundly  mourned.  His  contributions  to  Great 
Lakes  shipping  were  significant,  rich  in  value  to  modern  business 
and  industry.  Mr.  Brews  was  a self-made  man  in  as  much  as  he  rose 
to  affluence  through  his  own  efforts  and  not  through  some  lucky  turn 
of  fortune’s  wheel.  His  manifold  accomplishments  were  such  as  to 
distinguish  him  among  his  fellow-citizens  and  his  memory  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a force  for  general  betterment  through  its  influence  in 
shaping  the  thoughts  and  practices  of  men  in  the  years  to  come.  His 
friends,  who  were  numerous  and  loyal,  will  long  remember  him  with 
deep  affection. 
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By  J.  C.  Fox,  Dallas,  Texas 

HE  spelling  of  this  surname  varies  as  Musser,  Mosser  and 
Moser  in  its  application  to  the  same  individuals  and  is 
found  in  both  German  and  Swiss  records. 

The  earliest  immigrants  to  Pennsylvania  bearing  the 
Musser,  Mosser,  Moser,  or  similar  surnames,  as  found  in  Rupp’s  lists, 
and  official  “oath  of  allegiance,”  lists  were: 

In  the  ship  “Molley,”  September  30,  1727  : I.  Daniel  Rupp’s  lists 
show  “Hans  Mosser”;  another  list  for  the  same  ship  has  “Hans 
Moser,”  Jost  Moser  and  Christian  Moser. 

In  the  ship  “James  Goodwill,”  September  ii,  1728,  Rupp  has 
Martin  Moser  and  Johann  Adam  Mosser;  another  list  has  Martin 
Moeser  and  Hans  Adam  Moesser. 

In  the  ship  “Adventurer,”  September  23,  1732,  Rupp  has  Georg 
Mosser,  Michael  Moser  and  Tobias  Moser,  also  (under  sixteen  years 
of  age)  Bastian  Mosser,  Simon  Mosser,  Hans  Georg  Mosser  and 
Leonhard  Moser;  another  list  has  Georg  Mosser,  Michael  Moser, 
Tobias  Moser  and  Leonhard  Moser;  also  “the  original  list”  has 
George  Moser,  aged  48;  Mich  Mossher,  38;  Tobias  Mosser,  30; 
Paulus  Moser  (no  age  given);  women:  Even  Mosser,  40;  Even 

Barber  Mosser,  56;  Christian  Mosser,  24;  Mattlena  Mosser,  28; 
Susannah  Barber  Mosser,  40;  Even  Medelen  Mosser,  52;  Marrea 
Lagener  Mosser,  32;  Marrea  Mirene  Mosser,  38;  girls:  Hanna 

Margaret  Mosser,  12;  Anna  Marea  Mosser,  10;  Anna  Margreatte 
Mosser,  8;  boys:  Basion  Mosser,  6;  Simon  Mosser,  ii;  Hans  Jer- 
rick  Mosser,  8 ; a total  of  four  men,  eight  women,  three  boys  and 
three  girls,  all  named  Mosser,  in  one  ship,  the  “Adventurer.” 

In  the  ship  “Mary,”  September  26,  1732,  Rupp  has  Andreas 
Moser,  and  this  name  also  appears  on  another  list. 

In  the  ship  “Queen  Elizabeth,”  September  16,  1738,  Rupp  has 
Johannes  Moer,  another  list  has  Johannes  “Masor,  aged  34  years.” 
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In  the  ship  “Restauration,”  October  9,  1747,  Rupp  has  Peter 
Mosser  and  Peter  Mosser,  Jr.;  another  list  has  the  same. 

In  the  ship  “Christian,”  September  13,  1749,  Rupp  has  Samuel 
Mosser;  another  list  has  Samuel  Masser. 

In  the  ship  “Speedwell,”  September  25,  1749,  omitted  in  Rupp’s 
list,  another  list  has  Ludwig  Moser. 

In  the  ship  “Duke  of  Wurtemberg,”  October  16,  1751,  Rupp  has 
Hans  Michael  Moser;  another  list  has  the  same. 

In  the  ship  “Betsey,”  October  13,  1766,  Rupp  has  “Johannes 
Mosser,”  and  the  same  appears  in  another  list  of  this  ship’s  passengers. 

Following  are  records  from  several  lists  in  which  others  of  the 
name  are  found. 

The  early  warrantees  of  land  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 


with  number  of  acres 
following : 

granted 

and  dates  of  survey,  include 

Hans  Adam  Moser,  300 

acres, 

March  ii,  1734. 

John  Musser, 

30 

u 

February  26,  1745. 

Casper  Moser, 

50 

(( 

July  20,  1745. 

Adam  Moser, 

80 

u 

January  8,  1754. 

John  Musser, 

25 

it 

November  i,  1770. 

John  Musser, 

100 

u 

April  18,  1772. 

Musser  & Jones, 

100 

u 

May  6,  1772. 

Musser  & Jones, 

50 

(( 

May  6,  1772. 

John  Musser, 

40 

(( 

February  26,  1773. 

John  Musser, 

100 

(( 

October  4,  1787. 

Surveys  in  Berks  County, 

Pennsylvania,  include  the  following: 

John  Motzer, 

25 

acres, 

February  8,  1770. 

John  Motzer 
Jno,  Musser  & 

63 

(( 

February  8,  1770. 

Jas.  Davis, 

210 

(( 

June  I,  1770. 

Michael  Moser, 
Adam  Moser  & 

200 

u 

January  14,  1774. 

C.  Albricht, 

166 

u 

May  25,  1785. 

Adam,  Mosser, 

100 

(( 

August  2,  1786. 

Michael  Moser, 

138 

u 

January  16,  1794- 

The  following  persons  were  taxed  between  1767  and  1785  in 
Brecknock  Township,  Berks  County;  Brecknock  Township,  Lancaster 
County,  and  Cocalico  Township,  Lancaster  County,  as  indicated: 
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1767,  Hans  Moser,  farmer,  90 


1768,  Hans  Moser,  90 

1771,  Henry  Musser,  150 

1772,  Henry  Musser,  150 

1773,  Henry  Mosser,  150 

1779)  Widow  Mosser,  90 

1779,  Henry  Mosser,  150 

1779,  Adam  Mosser,  25 

1780,  Widow  Mosser,  90 

1781,  Widow  Mosser,  90 

1782,  Henry  Messner,  150 

1782,  Adam  Mosser,  25 

1784,  Widow  Mosser,  90 

1785,  John  Moser, 


acres,  Brecknock,  Berks. 

“ Brecknock,  Berks. 

“ Brecknock,  Lancaster. 

“ Brecknock,  Lancaster. 

“ Brecknock,  Lancaster. 

“ Brecknock,  Berks. 

“ Brecknock,  Lancaster. 

“ Cocalico,  Lancaster. 

“ Brecknock,  Berks. 

“ Brecknock,  Berks. 

“ Brecknock,  Lancaster. 

“ Cocalico,  Lancaster. 

“ Brecknock,  Berks. 

“ Brecknock,  Berks. 


No  other  tax  lists  of  this  period  are  available  for  the  above  town- 
ships, except  for  Cocalico,  1771-73)  but  no  persons  named  Moser, 
Mosser  or  Musser  are  included. 

One  Peter  Musser,  “of  Swiss  parentage,”  and  an  early  resident  of 
Lancaster  County,  married  Miss  Dietz.  They  had  five  children: 
Anne,  John,  Christian,  Henry,  and  Peter;  the  latter  was  born  Novem- 
ber 29,  1776,  died  July  2,  1848;  married  Elizabeth  Rohrer. 

Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  formed  in  1729  from  a part 
of  Chester  County;  Berks  County  was  formed  in  1752  from  a part  of 
Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties.  The  above  records 
add  interest  to  the  Moser,  Moscher,  Musser  family,  of  whom  further. 


(I.  Daniel  Rupp:  “Thirty  Thousand  Names,  Immigrants  in 

Pennsylvania  from  1727  to  1776,”  pp.  52,  57,  58,  78,  79,  81,  120, 
178,  198,  209,  269,  375.  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Second  Series, 
Vol.  XVII,  pp.  9,  10,  15,  57-61,  66,  161,  258,  285,  294,  350,  476; 
Third  Series,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  466,  476,  484,  487,  489;  Vol.  XXVI, 
PP-  293-95)  297;  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  25,  41,  190,  331,  579,  646,  831, 
868;  Vol.  XXVlII,  pp.  25,  104,  207,  326,  463,  689,  721.  Alfred 
Creigh:  “History  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  331.) 

Moser  (Musser)  Anns — Or,  a crane  in  her  vigilance,  azure,  standing  in  reeds  proper. 
Crest — The  crane.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

I.  Johann  Moser,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  the  Musser  family 
of  Cocalico  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
or  about  August,  1712,  and  died  a resident  of  Brecknock  Township, 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  7,  1777,  “aged  65  years,  4 
months.” 
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There  was  a John  Musser  who,  prior  to  1734,  purchased  land  in 
Lancaster  County  from  Amos  Strettle,  and  who  had  obtained  said 
land  in  1712.  In  1744,  one  “John  Musser  complained  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  the  Indians  barked  his  walnut  trees,  in  the  town  (Lancas- 
ter), designing  the  bark  as  covers  to  their  cabins;  he  asked  £6  dam- 
ages and  was  granted  £3.”  One  John  Musser  was  a warrantee  of 
thirty  acres  of  land  in  Lancaster  County,  surveyed  for  him  February 
26,  1745.  One  John  Musser  purchased  of  John  Penn  five  hundred 
acres,  “commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Conestoga  Manor,”  the 
title  to  which  was  later  disputed. 

Among  the  early  warrantees  of  land  in  Berks  County  are  listed 
the  following: 

Jno.  Musser  & Jas.  Davis,  210  acres  surveyed,  June  i,  1770. 

Martin  Jno.  Messer,  12  acres  surveyed,  April  13,  1773. 

Michael  Moser,  200  acres  surveyed,  January  14,  1774. 

Adam  Moser  & C.  Albricht,  166  acres  surveyed.  May  25,  1785. 

Adam  Mosser,  100  acres  surveyed  August  2,  1786. 

Geo.  Moser  & P.  Wendell,  50  acres  surveyed  April  2,  1793. 

Michael  Moser,  138  acres  surveyed  January  16,  1794. 

No  other  survey  for  any  Musser,  Mosser  or  similar  name  is  found 
in  the  Berks  County  lists  prior  to  18 ii. 

Johann  Moser,  of  our  interest,  who  died  December  7,  1777,  is 
first  identified  in  the  public  records  in  the  1767  “Proprietary  Return” 
of  Brecknock  Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  when  as  “Hans 
Moser,  farmer,”  he  was  taxed  on  ninety  acres  of  land  and  five  head 
of  cattle,  having,  at  that  time,  no  horses  or  sheep.  In  the  same  town- 
ship, in  1768,  Hans  Moser  was  taxed  on  ninety  acres,  one  horse  and 
five  head  of  cattle. 

In  the  next  available  list  for  said  township,  “Register  of  Prop- 
erty for  Raising  the  Supplies,”  dated  1779,  “Widow  Mosser”  was 
taxed  on  ninety  acres,  two  horses  and  eight  head  of  cattle.  In  three 
subsequent  lists:  “Return  and  Assessment,”  each  instance  in  Breck- 

nock Township,  Berks  County,  she  appears  as  follows:  1780,  Widow 
Mosser,  ninety  acres,  three  horses,  seven  head  of  cattle;  1781,  Widow 
Mosser,  ninety  acres,  three  horses,  eight  head  of  cattle;  1784, 
Widow  Mosser,  ninety  acres,  two  horses,  eight  head  of  cattle  and 
five  sheep. 
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The  records  of  the  Rev.  John  Waldschmidt  mention  “Holy  Com- 
munion, AMegence  Church,”  May  6,  1770,  “at  which  were  two  girls  of 
Johann  Mosser.” 

“Hans  Moser,”  of  Brecknock,  in  his  will,  dated  December  2, 
1777)  proved  January  2,  1778,  and  recorded  in  “Berks  County  Wills,” 
Book  No.  2,  p.  328,  bequeathed  “All  estate  to  wife  (not  named), 
while  she  lives  and  at  her  decease  to  sons  Nichoel  and  John  fifty 
pounds  each  and  remainder  to  other  children  who  are  not  named. 
Letters  to  Anna  Barbara  Moser,  the  widow.”  Witnesses:  Michael 
Messner  and  Elias  Retge. 

Johann  Moser  married  Anna  Barbara,  surname  not  known,  who 
was  living  in  1784  in  Brecknock  Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  ninety-acre  farm,  which  her  husband  had  owned  as  early 
as  1767.  Children,  as  indicated  in  his  will  and  found  in  church  rec- 
ords, exact  order  not  known:  i.  Anna  Catharina,  married,  July  26, 

H73>  Johannes  Messener  or  Messner,  son  of  Casper  Messener.  Chil- 
dren, surnamed  Messener:  i.  Anna,  born  October  6,  1783,  baptized 
October  26,  1783,  sponsor  Anna  Barbara  Mosser.  ii.  Elizabeth,  born 
March  i,  1786,  baptized  April  16,  1786,  sponsors  Johannes  Mosser 
and  wife  Elizabeth.  2.  Johannes,  of  whom  further.  3.  Johan  Nico- 
laus, called  Nichoel  in  his  father’s  will;  married,  July  2,  1776,  Anna 
Maria  Eschelmann,  daughter  of  Christian  Eschelmann.  Children: 
i.  Maria  Barbara,  born  February  27,  1779,  baptized  April  ii,  1779, 
sponsors  Georg  Achlapbach  and  Margretha,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Johannes  Mosser.  ii.  Anna  Elizabeth,  “daughter  of  Nicolaus  Moser 
and  wife  Elisabeth"  (error  for  Anna  Maria),  born  December  25, 
1780,  baptized  January  28,  1781,  sponsors  Johannes  Moser  and 
Anna  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Christian  Eschelmann.  iii.  Anna  Maria, 
born  October  4,  1783,  baptized  October  26,  1783,  sponsor  Anna 
Barbara,  widow  of  John  Moser,  iv.  Johannes,  born  August  20,  1785, 
baptized  October  9,  1785,  sponsors  Johannes  Messner  and  wife  Anna 
Catharina.  4.  Anna  Barbara,  “daughter  of  Johannes  Moser,”  was 
taken  into  “Allegene  Church,”  November  28,  1773.  5.  Margretha, 
“daughter  of  the  deceased  Johannes  Mosser,”  was  a sponsor  at  the 
baptism,  April  1 1,  1779,  of  a child  of  Johan  Nicolaus  Mosser  and  wife 
Anna  Maria.  A “Margretha  Moser”  was  admitted  to  “Allegene” 
Church,  May  16,  1766.  6.  Anna  Maria,  born  May  22,  1764,  died 
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March  i,  1833;  married,  March  2,  1784,  Daniel  Pannebecker 
(Pennypacker)  son  of  Johannes  Pannebecker.  She  and  her  husband 
are  buried  in  Muddy  Creek  Cemetery,  Cocalico  Township,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania.  7.  Elizabeth,  married,  in  Riehm’s  Town, 
December  29,  1785,  Gorg  Kuntz,  son  of  Johannes  Kuntz,  deceased. 

(“Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Third  Series,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  25,  104, 
207,  326,  463,  689;  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  476;  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  293-97, 
299;  Sixth  Series,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  183,  184,  236,  242,  275-77.  Alfred 
Creigh:  “History  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  33. 

J.  I.  Mombert:  “An  Authentic  History  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania,” pp.  278-79,  370,  414.  Records  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants of  the  family.) 

II.  Johannes  Moser  or  Mdscher,  son  of  Johann  and  Anna  Bar- 
bara Moser,  was  born  in  1760,  died  in  Brecknock  Township,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Allegheny  Church,  Brecknock  Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
about  five  or  six  miles  east  of  Adamstown  in  Brecknock  Township, 
Berks  County,  the  said  two  Brecknock  townships  being  separated  by 
a line  dividing  the  two  counties.  Graveyard  inscriptions  in  the  above 
cemetery  read: 

Johannes  Moscher  1760-1847. 

Elizabeth  Moscher  ehefrau  von  Johannes  Moscher  Jahr  1757- 
Jahr  1822. 

(Elizabeth  Moscher  wedded  wife  of  Johannes  Moscher  Year 
1757 — Year  1822.) 

Johannes  Moscher  was  evidently  that  “Hans  Moser”  who,  in 
1785,  was  taxed  £i  3s.,  in  Brecknock  Township,  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Federal  census  of  that  township  made  in  1790  shows 
“John  Mosser,”  whose  family  consisted  of  one  male  of  sixteen  years 
and  upward  (himself),  three  males  under  sixteen  and  three  females. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  a Berks  County  deed  by  which  the 
administrator  conveyed  land  that  had  belonged  to  John  Mosser’s 
estate : 

Indenture  made  March  31,  1848  between  John  Mosser,  of  Breck- 
nock twp.,  sole  admr.  of  estate  of  his  father  John  Mosser  late  of 
same  place,  yeoman,  who  died  intestate,  of  one  part,  & John  Schwartz 
of  Sumru  twp.,  Berks  Co.,  of  the  other.  Being  land  of  Thomas 
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Scharp  to  his  widow  Margaret  Scharp  adjoining  John  Mosser’s  land. 
And  Margaret  S/zarp  in  her  will,  June  4,  1793,  bequeathed  all  her 
land  to  John  Mosser  & his  wife.  Land  adjoins  Allegheny  County 
property,  contains  14  acres. 

Wit: — W.  H.  Keim,  William  Betz. 

Family  tradition  has  it  that  the  name  was  first  “Moscher”  and 
was  changed  to  “Mosser”  by  the  son  John.  Peter,  another  son,  and 
of  whom  further,  changed  the  name  to  “Musser.” 

Johannes  Moscher  married,  April  12,  1784,  Elizabeth  Kleinginna 
or  Kleinginny,  who  was  born  in  1757  and  died  in  1822.  She  was 
buried  in  the  above-mentioned  cemetery  and  her  husband  rests  beside 
her.  It  is  possible,  on  account  of  the  unusual  name,  that  she  was  a 
descendant  of  Johannes  Kleinginny,  “a  native  of  Switzerland,”  who 
“came  to  America  in  the  ‘Bilander  Thistle,’  George  Huston,  com- 
mander, sailing  from  Rotterdam.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  October  28,  1738.  In  1759  he  owned 
land  in  Cumru  township,  paying  four  pounds.  He  died  in  1773,  and 
his  son  Johannes,  according  to  records  in  the  Berks  County  court- 
house was  executor  of  the  estate.”  Children  of  Johannes  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kleinginna  or  Kleinginny)  Moscher:  i.  Johannes  (John), 

born  February  15,  1785,  died  March  2,  1864,  “aged  79,  17  days”; 
married  “K.  Stieber.”  Catherine  Mosser,  wife  of  Johannes  Mosser, 
was  born  December  4,  1796,  died  January  29,  1855,  “aged  58  years.” 
Both  are  buried  in  the  same  cemetery,  with  his  parents,  adjoining  the 
Allegheny  Church,  Brecknock  Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 2.  Henry.  3.  Samuel.  4.  Margaret,  married  P.  Hoshour.  5. 
Susanna,  married  J.  Steffy.  6.  Peter,  of  whom  further. 

(Inscriptions  in  Allegheny  Church  Cemetery,  Brecknock  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  “Heads  of  Families  at  the  First 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1790,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  29.  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  “Deeds,”  Book  54,  p.  534.  M.  L.  Montgom- 
ery: “Historical  and  Biographical  Annals  of  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,” Vol.  I,  p.  495.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the 
family.) 

III.  Peter  Musser,  as  he  spelled  the  name,  was  “of  Swiss 
descent,”  according  to  Clarence  Ray  Aurner  in  “Leading  Events  in 
Johnson  County,  Iowa.”  He  was  a son  of  Johannes  and  Elizabeth 
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(Kleinginna  or  Kleinginny)  Moscher,  born  in  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  25,  1788,  died  a resident  of  Cocalico  Town- 
ship, Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  ii,  1826,  and  was 
buried  in  Adamstown  Cemetery,  in  said  Cocalico  Township.  An 
abstract  of  the  will  of  Peter  Musser,  of  Cocalico  Township,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  reads: 

I order  and  direct  all  my  estate  real  and  personal  I give  and 
bequeath  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  during  the  time  that  she  shall  remain 
a widow,  but  after  her  decease  or  marriage  all  what  I have  given  to 
her  shall  be  divided  amongst  my  four  children  in  equal  shares,  to  my 
son  John  Mosser,  Susanna  Musser,  Richard  Mosser  and  Peter 
Mosser. 

Furthermore,  I empower  my  wife  to  sell  my  plantation  and  house 
and  lot  at  any  time  she  tink  proper. 

Appoint  wife  Elizabeth  to  be  executor  of  estate. 

Dated  Sept.  21,  1826.  His 

Pro.  Jan.  26,  1827.  Peter  X Mosser 

Witnesses — Sebastian  Miller  Mark 

Henry  Flickinger 

The  birth  records  of  Peter  Musser,  his  wife,  and  their  children 
are  found  in  a typewritten  copy  of  “Bible  Records  of  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania.” 

Peter  Musser  married  Elizabeth  Addams.  (Addams  IV.)  Chil- 
dren: I.  John,  born  June  12,  1815,  died  in  1896;  was  a merchant; 

married,  about  1837,  Cassiah  Miller,  who  was  born  in  1818,  died  in 
1883,  daughter  of  Sebastian  Miller.  2.  Susanna,  born  September  ii, 
1817,  died  February  5,  1898.  3.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  4. 

Margaret,  died  in  1822,  aged  two  years  and  seventeen  days.  5. 
Mary.  6.  Peter,  born  February  22,  1826;  was  president  of  the  Mus- 
ser Lumber  Company,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

(I.  Daniel  Rupp:  “History  of  the  Counties  of  Berks  and  Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania,”  p.  134.  M.  L.  Montgomery:  “Historical  and 

Biographical  Annals  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,”  Vol.  II,  pp. 
1128,  1129,  1529,  1530.  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Third  Series, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  25,  104,  207,  326,  463,  721.  “Heads  of  Families 
at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States,  1790,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  29. 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  “Deeds,”  Book,  13,  p.  430;  “Wills,” 
Book  2,  p.  328;  “Administrations,”  Book  7,  p.  383.  “Bible  Records 
of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania”  (typewritten),  pp.  44,  45.  Tomb- 
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stone  Inscriptions,  i\.damstown  Cemetery,  Cocalico  Township,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.  F.  Ellis  and  S.  Evans:  “History  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  647,  651.  M.  L.  Montgomery: 
“History  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  1182.) 

IV.  Ric/zartf  A/zm^r,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Addams)  Mus- 
ser,  was  born  at  Adamstown,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
November  15,  1819,  and  died  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  October  2,  1896. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  Pennsylvania  public  schools  and 
began  his  early  career  at  a relatively  early  age.  After  serving  some 
years  as  a merchant’s  clerk,  during  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  commercial  enterprise,  he  entered  the  tan- 
ning and  leather  business  at  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  partnership  with  his  younger  brother,  Peter  Musser.  This 
venture  occupied  him  until  1854,  when  he  sought  the  larger  fields  of 
the  growing  West,  the  first  of  the  Musser  brothers  to  leave  the  East. 

It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  Richard  Musser  went  to  Iowa.  He 
established  a lumber  yard  in  Iowa  City,  but  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  Muscatine  and  entered  the  lumber  business  in  this  Missis- 
sippi River  town.  He  sent  for  his  brother  to  join  him  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  the  region.  A partnership  was 
formed  in  which  his  brother,  Peter  Musser  and  Edward  Hoch  were 
included.  When  Mr.  Hoch  retired,  in  1858,  the  business  was  con- 
tinued by  the  two  brothers  under  the  name  of  R.  Musser  & Company. 
Its  development  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community,  and 
capable  management  soon  resulted  in  a large  expansion  of  its  opera- 
tions. In  1871  a sawmill  was  built  and  the  following  two  decades 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  company  as  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing concerns  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  business  was  incor- 
porated, in  1881,  under  the  name  of  the  Musser  Lumber  Company. 
An  affiliated  company,  the  Muscatine  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
organized  and  began  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  on  a 
large  scale.  A branch  was  also  established  subsequently  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Richard  Musser  served  as  an  officer  of  the  company  until  his 
death.  He  had  other  interests  of  importance,  including  the  city  water 
works,  and  was  an  active  friend  of  every  public  enterprise,  assuming 
numerous  civic  responsibilities,  despite  the  pressure  of  his  business 
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duties.  He  was  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Muscatine  for  a 
number  of  years,  a member  of  the  public  school  board,  and  for  two 
terms,  from  1874  to  1878,  served  as  mayor  of  Muscatine.  Originally 
a Whig  in  politics,  he  followed  the  remnants  of  that  party  into  the 
new  Republican  party,  whose  position  was  consolidated  by  Lincoln’s 
election  to  the  presidency.  Although  he  was  interested  in  public 
affairs,  he  had  no  political  ambitions  and  his  acceptance  of  public  office 
reflected  merely  his  high  conception  of  the  obligations  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  respect  and  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens 
marked  the  measure  of  his  character  and  the  value  placed  upon  his 
notable  contributions  to  the  progress  of  Muscatine  County  from  pio- 
neer days. 

Richard  Musser  married  (first),  at  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1849,  Sarah  Filbert,  daughter  of  Peter  Fil- 
bert, who  died  within  that  year.  He  married  (second),  March  15, 
1855,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Berger.  (Berger  IV.)  Children,  all  by  the 
second  marriage : i.  William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Susan.  3.  Kath- 

ryn. 4.  Grace.  5.  Gertrude.  6.  Linda.  7.  George,  died  in  child- 
hood. 8.  Peter,  died  in  childhood.  9.  Mary,  died  in  childhood.  10. 
Lulu,  died  in  childhood. 

(Clarence  Ray  Aurner:  “Leading  Events  in  Johnson  County, 

Iowa,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  787,  788.  “Biographical  Annals  of  Muscatine 
County,  Iowa,”  p.  304.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the 
family.) 

V.  William  Musser,  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Ber- 
ger) Musser,  was  born  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  December  6,  1858,  and 
died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  October  6,  1932.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Muscatine  and  upon  indicating  his  preference  not  to  go  to 
college  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Eastman’s  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Here  he  completed  a general  business 
course,  graduating  with  honors  in  the  class  of  1880.  During  his 
younger  years,  up  to  the  time  he  attended  business  college,  and  in 
vacation  periods,  he  worked  in  the  mills  of  the  Musser  Lumber  Com- 
pany at  Muscatine.  Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  organization,  he 
worked  in  all  departments  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly  and  thus 
acquired  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  mill’s  operations.  After  his 
return  from  business  college,  wishing  to  strike  out  for  himself,  he 
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secured  the  necessary  capital  from  his  father,  giving  him  a note  for 
$40,000,  and  purchased  the  J.  W.  Porter  lumber  yard  at  Iowa  City. 
This  business  was  organized  in  April,  1883,  under  the  name  of  R. 
Musser  & Son.  William  Musser  became  its  managing  head.  His 
confidence  in  this  business  and  his  capacity  to  direct  it  were  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  course  of  events.  Gradually,  he  repaid  his  father’s  invest- 
ment, with  interest,  out  of  his  own  earnings  from  the  business, 
changing  the  name  to  William  Musser  & Company,  and  eventually  to 
William  Musser.  Of  this  company  he  was  the  sole  owner.  He 
established  a chain  of  lumber  yards  in  Iowa  City,  Oxford,  Tiffin  and 
Solon,  operating  them  jointly  and  with  conspicuous  success  for  a 
period  of  years.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  his  duties 
as  executor  of  the  estate  were  so  extensive  that  he  felt  he  should 
devote  all  his  time  to  them.  Accordingly,  he  disposed  of  his  business, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Fox,  Hutchinson  & Lake  Company,  in 
1902. 

By  his  able  administration,  William  Musser  conserved  and  con- 
siderably increased  the  estate  of  his  father,  whose  management 
remained  in  his  hands  until  his  death.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  timber  lands  and  the  promotion  of  various  lumber  manufacturing 
interests  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  well  known  in 
the  West  as  one  of  the  most  expert  timber  and  lumber  men  of  his 
generation,  having  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its 
details  from  the  open  forest  to  the  disposal  of  the  finished  manufac- 
tured product.  It  was  his  custom  to  enter  into  various  enterprises 
with  young  associates,  to  build  these  projects  up  until  they  stood  upon 
a solid  basis  and  then  to  withdraw  from  the  active  management  of 
the  company.  In  this  way  he  enabled  many  young  men  of  character 
and  ability  to  secure  the  benefits  of  his  training  and  find  a useful  place 
in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  his  lumber  interests,  Mr.  Musser  was  a stockholder 
in  a number  of  banks  and  other  corporations,  and  served  on  the  direc- 
torates of  these  organizations.  In  January,  1897,  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Muscatine  Sash  & Door  Company.  In  January,  1903, 
the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Roach  & Musser  Sash  & 
Door  Company,  and  at  this  time  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
company,  serving  until  January,  1917.  From  this  date  until  Decern- 
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ber,  1929,  he  filled  the  presidency,  then  liquidating  and  dissolving  the 
company.  In  1907,  the  Independent  Lumber  & Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  take  over  the  operating  end  of  the  sash  and 
door  business  and  the  Roach  & Musser  Sash  & Door  Company  retained 
the  controlling  interest  in  this  company.  In  January,  1915,  Mr. 
Musser  was  elected  a director  and  vice-president  of  this  company,  so 
continuing  until  January  10,  1917,  when  he  was  elected  president,  his 
office  until  his  death.  In  March,  1915,  the  name  of  the  Independent 
Lumber  & Manufacturing  Company  was  changed  to  Roach  & Musser 
Company.  He  was  also  a director  and  vice-president  of  the  Roach 
Timber  Company  from  its  organization  in  June,  1906,  until  his  elec- 
tion as  president  in  January,  1917,  an  office  he  discharged  until  his 
passing. 

In  Little  Falls,  Minnesota,  Mr.  Musser  was  associated  with  the 
Pine  Tree  Manufacturing  Company  as  director  from  April  10,  1911, 
until  his  death,  and  treasurer  from  April  10,  1917,  to  May  6,  1929; 
director  of  the  Immigration  Land  Company  from  May  10,  1926; 
director  of  the  Crow  Wing  Land  Company  on  October  10,  19 1 1,  serv- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  life;  director  of  the  Pine  Land  Lumber  Com- 
pany, elected  June  7,  1930;  director  of  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Com- 
pany from  May  4,  1910,  to  May  3,  1911;  again  elected  a director 
May  10,  1926,  and  filling  the  treasurership  through  election  May  9, 
1927,  and  May  6,  1929. 

Mr.  Musser  was  elected  a director  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany (a  West  Virginia  corporation).  May  ii,  1904,  which  corpora- 
tion was  succeeded  in  1910  by  The  Northwest  Paper  Company  (a 
Minnesota  corporation),  and  May  17,  1905,  the  records  of  a stock- 
holders’ meeting  show  him  as  making  a motion  that  he  be  succeeded 
by  C.  A.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Boise,  Idaho,  he  was  elected  a director 
of  the  Boise  Trust  Company,  resigning  January  14,  1931,  and  he  was 
also  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Payette  Improvement  & Boom 
Company;  president  and  director  of  the  Payette  Lumber  & Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  was  a director  of  Boise  Payette  Lumber 
Company  from  December  24,  1913,  to  May  26,  1923,  and  from 
1924  until  his  death. 

On  Armistice  Day,  November  ii,  1918,  Mr.  Musser  established 
his  residence  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  making  his  home  in  the  Southwest 
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during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  in  order  to  escape  the  affliction 
of  asthma  and  hay  fever,  from  which  he  suffered  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Musser  was  a communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and 
served  as  vestryman  of  his  church  for  a long  period.  He  loved  books 
and  read  widely,  particularly  in  the  field  of  history  and  biography. 
He  also  enjoyed  good  music,  but  his  greatest  hobby  was  outdoor 
life.  From  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old,  hunting  and  fishing  occu- 
pied much  of  his  leisure,  at  which  sports  he  excelled  and  in  his  enthusi- 
asm for  their  pursuit  he  acquired  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
sets  of  tackle  and  guns  that  he  could  find.  With  his  simplicity  of 
taste,  he  did  not  relish  elaborate  social  life,  but  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  congenial  friends  and  entertained  them  frequently  at  his 
home.  In  his  personal  relationships  he  was  generous  and  considerate, 
and  his  philanthropies,  although  he  did  not  wish  them  to  come  to 
public  notice,  were  varied  and  of  large  extent.  He  was  a man  of 
strong  vitality,  possessing  a pow'erful  mind  and  a capacity  for  action 
which  made  him  perfectly  at  home  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Of  these 
talents  which  were  entrusted  to  him  he  rendered  a faithful  accounting 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  career. 

William  Musser  married,  December  15,  1886,  Edith  Mae  Ship- 
ley.  (Shipley  VII.)  They  were  the  parents  of  one  child:  i.  Doro- 

thy, of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.) 

VI.  Dorothy  Musser,  daughter  of  William  and  Edith  Mae  (Ship- 
ley)  Musser,  was  born  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  October  ii,  1888.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  where  she  became  a member  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  fra- 
ternity. She  served  as  province  president  for  four  years,  and  after 
moving  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  1918,  continued  her  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  fraternity.  She  is  also  a member  of  Desert  Riders. 
Through  constant  association  with  her  father  she  acquired  sound 
business  training  and  has  used  it  in  connection  with  a number  of  busi- 
ness holdings. 

Her  activities  are  many  and  varied.  She  is  serving  on  the  boards 
of  St.  Luke’s  in  the  Desert,  The  Tucson  Little  Theatre,  Tucson 
Regional  Plan,  Inc.,  and  is  an  active  worker  for  the  Temple  of  Music 
and  Art. 
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Miss  Musser  is  a supporter  of  many  of  the  organizations  for  the 
preservation  of  wild  life  and  the  wilderness  areas  and  is  a lover  of 
the  out-of-doors,  where  most  of  her  recreational  time  is  spent. 

She  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Shipley  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a mascle  sable  a bordure  engrailed  of  the  last. 

Crest — A hand  proper  holding  an  olive  branch  vert. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Shipley,  the  English  family  name,  is  of  local  origin,  meaning  “of 
Shipley,”  a parish  in  Yorkshire,  three  miles  from  Bradford.  Origi- 
nally, the  name  was  spelled  “Scheplay”  and,  as  such,  appears  in  early 
records.  Katerin  de  Scheplay,  Joanna  de  Scheplay  and  Adam  de 
Scheplay  were  listed  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire  in  1379.  The 
name,  in  its  present  spelling,  does  not  appear  until  1714,  when  the 
burial  of  a Samuel  Shipley  is  recorded. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Adam  Shipley,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  family,  is  first 
found  of  record  in  a list  of  early  settlers  of  Maryland,  in  “Land 
Book  13,”  at  Annapolis,  in  1668.  He  made  claim  in  1675 
due  him  for  service.  He  was  one  of  “twelve  Good  and  Lawfull  men” 
chosen  as  a jury  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  in  an  inquisition 
of  John  Vennall’s  lands,  at  Chancery  Court,  held  October  16,  1679. 
He  was  among  a number  of  Anne  Arundel  planters  who,  early  in 
November,  1681,  received  tobacco  due  them  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, he  receiving  1,050  pounds. 

For  Adam  Shipley  there  was  surveyed,  March  30,  1681,  a two 
hundred-acre  tract,  called  “Shipley’s  Choice,”  upon  the  river  side  of 
the  Severn;  also,  for  “Adam  Shiply,”  April  8,  1687,  a five  hundred- 
acre  tract  called  “Adam  the  first,”  situated  “on  a ridge  called  Elk 
ridge  at  a bounded  red  oak  on  the  north  East  side  of  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  patapsco  river  now  possessed  by  Richard  Shiply  rent  per 
annum  £1.” 

Maryland  Rent  Rolls  of  Middle  Neck  Hundred  include  a five 
hundred-acre  tract  (found  later  to  be  five  hundred  twenty-six  and  one- 
half  acres),  called  Howard  and  Porter’s  Range,  survey  February  18, 
1665,  for  Cornelius  Howard  and  Peter  Porter  “on  the  South  Side 
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Severne  River  by  a bra:  near  the  Land  of  John  Howard”;  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  said  tract  being  possessed  in  1707  by  ‘‘Adam  Shiply.” 
Adam  Shipley  married  Lois,  surname  unknown,  who  survived  him. 
Children,  order  not  known:  i.  Richard,  eldest  son,  died  in  1724  or 

1725.  He  granted  to  his  younger  brothers,  Adam,  Robert,  and 
Peter,  ‘‘Howard  and  Porter’s  Range,”  and  to  his  brother,  Robert, 
lands  on  Elk  Ridge.  Adam  was  to  hold  the  homestead  of  his  mother, 
Lois  Shipley,  on  “Howard  and  Porter’s  Range.”  The  Baltimore 
County  taxables  in  1699,  “on  the  south  side  of  Patapsco  Hundred,” 
included  “Richard  Shiple,”  with  “Three  Tiddables”  (tithables).  In 
1705,  after  the  destruction  of  the  land  office  by  fire,  “Richard  Shipley, 
heir  of  Adam  Shipley,  late  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  deceased,”  pro- 
duced a deed,  to  be  recorded,  showing  the  conveyance  of  a portion  of 
“Howard  and  Porter’s  Range”  by  Cornelius  Howard  to  Adam  Ship- 
ley.  In  1716,  Richard  Shipley  and  Peter  Porter  sold  one  hundred 
acres  to  Robert  Freshwater.  In  1720,  Richard  Shipley  and  James 
Barnes  sold  one  hundred  acres  to  the  same  purchaser.  Richard  Ship- 
ley  sold  “Shipley’s  Choice”  to  his  sisters,  Keturah  Barnes  and  Lois 
Shipley.  Richard  and  Adam  Shipley  sold  “Howard  and  Porter’s 
Range”  to  Henry  Sewell.  Richard  Shipley,  planter,  in  his  will  dated 
October  5,  1724,  proved  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  August  24, 
1725,  named  his  wife  Susannah  and  his  sons,  Adam,  Richard,  Sam- 
uel, and  Peter,  who  were  to  share  equally  “after  decease  of  their 
mother  and  when  eldest  comes  to  age  of  twenty-one  years;  said  sons 
to  dispose  of  lands  only  to  one  another.”  He  also  named  his  daugh- 
ter, “Lewis.”  He  made  his  brother,  Robert,  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  will.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  “Robert  Shipley.”  2.  Adam,  who 
“was  to  hold  the  homestead  of  his  mother,  Lois  Shipley,  on  ‘How- 
ard and  Porter’s  Range.’  ” One  Adam  Shipley  was  security  on  a bond 
and  mortgage  of  “John  Hammond,  son  of  Charles,”  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  for  £50  8s.,  on  which  the  interest  commenced  June  12,  1747. 
3.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  4.  Peter,  one  of  the  three  grantees,  from 
his  brother  Richard,  of  “Howard  and  Porter’s  Range.”  According 
to  Warfield’s  “Founders  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Howard  Counties,” 
“Peter  Shipley,  by  will,  left  all  of  his  property  to  his  brother,  Richard, 
as  heir-at-law.”  But  according  to  “Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills”  (by 
Cotton  and  Henry) , “Peter  Shipley,  Jr.,”  in  his  will,  dated  January  1 1, 
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1736-37,  proved  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  July  6,  1737,  bequeathed 
“to  brother,  Richard,  executor,  entire  estate,”  5.  Keturah,  was  one 
of  the  grantees  from  her  brother,  Richard,  of  “Shipley’s  Choice”; 
married  Mr.  Barnes.  6.  Lois,  one  of  the  grantees  of  “Shipley’s 
Choice,”  mentioned  above. 

(“Early  Settlers  of  Maryland,”  Land  Book  13,  p.  17.  “Archives 
of  Maryland,”  Vol.  VII,  p,  249;  Vol.  LI,  p.  296;  Vol.  LII,  p.  18. 
J.  D.  Warfield : “The  Founders  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Howard  Coun- 
ties, Maryland,”  pp.  485,  486.  “Maryland  Historical  Magazine,” 
Vol.  XII,  p.  9;  Vol.  XXI,  p.  346;  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  228,  232.  Henry 
Wright  Newman:  “Anne  Arundel  Gentry,”  pp.  262,  263.  Jane 

Baldwin  Cotton  and  Roberta  Balling  Henry:  “The  Maryland  Cal- 
endar of  Wills,”  Vol.  V,  p.  198;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  213.) 

II.  Robert  Shipley,  son  of  Adam  and  Lois  Shipley,  died,  a resi- 
dent of  Anne  Arundel  County,  between  December  6,  1761,  and  March 
9>  1763- 

He  inherited  “Shipley’s  Discovery,”  on  the  Patapsco  River,  in 
Baltimore  County,  south  of  the  Great  Falls.  This  250-acre  tract  was 
laid  out  in  1724.  He  sold  140  acres  of  this  to  Nathan  Barnes  in 
1742,  and  no  acres  to  Peter  Porter  in  1774.  He  resided  later  on 
his  large  survey  at  Sykesville,  “in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  roads 
leading  from  Sykesville  to  the  Old  Frederick  Road  on  the  south.” 

In  his  will  dated  December  6,  1761,  proved  March  9,  1763,  after 
certain  legacies  to  his  sons  William  and  George  and  his  daughter, 
Lois,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  his  personal  property  to  his 
sons  George  and  William,  “my  elder  children  already  having  received 
their  portions.”  An  inventory  of  his  estate  was  returned  in  1767  by 
his  sons  William  and  George,  the  executors. 

Robert  Shipley,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  was  paid 
forty-five  pounds  of  tobacco  (whereof  one-fourth  was  deducted,  mak- 
ing thirty- four  pounds  net)  for  three  days’  attendance  as  a juror  in 
Provincial  Court,  in  May,  1730. 

He  married,  about  1710,  Elizabeth,  surname  not  known.  Chil- 
dren, baptized  in  Queen  Caroline  Parish:  i.  Charles  (i),  of  whom 

further.  2.  Robert,  baptized  October  19,  1713.  3.  Ruth,  baptized 
August  14,  1715.  4.  Keturah,  baptized  November  22,  1717.  5. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  March  i,  1718-19.  6.  Sarah,  baptized  June  3, 
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1721;  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Nicholas  Gassaway,  who  died 
about  1757.  7.  Lois,  baptized  June  i,  1723.  8.  George,  baptized 

September  20,  1726.  9.  William,  baptized  May  i,  1729. 

“His  (Robert  Shipley’s)  daughters  married  John  Hood,  Upton 
Welsh,  Howes  Goldsborough,  Dorsey  and  Gassaway.” 

(J.  D.  Warfield:  “The  Founders  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Howard 
Counties,  Maryland,”  pp.  381,  485,  486.  “Wills,”  Book  31,  p.  900, 
at  Hall  of  Records,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  “Archives  of  Maryland,” 
Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  125.  “Queen  Caroline  Parish  Register,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland,”  p.  195.) 

III.  Charles  (i)  Shipley,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Shipley, 
was  baptized,  in  infancy,  in  Queen  Caroline  Parish,  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  March  21,  17 ii,  and  died,  a resident  of  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  before  September  12,  1767. 

He  evidently  owned  land  in  Baltimore  County  before  his  removal 
there,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  deed  (abstract)  : 

This  Indenture  made  October  10,  1737,  between  Charles  Shipley 
of  Anne  Arundel  County,  and  Rowland  Williams,  certain  tract  situate 
in  Baltimore  County  on  the  north  side  of  Patapsco  River,  called  “Ship- 
ley’s Mill.”  Margaret,  wife  of  Charles  Shipley,  relinquishes  dower. 

The  only  other  record  of  Charles  Shipley  found  in  Baltimore 
County  is  of  a deed  made  by  his  widow  and  his  son,  Adam: 

Adam  Shipley  and  Margaret  Shipley,  Relict  of  Charles  Shipley, 
deceased,  of  Baltimore  County,  to  John  Stevenson,  all  that  tract  of 
land  called  “Long  Valley”  containing  fifty  acres,  lying  in  Baltimore 
County.  Came  Margaret  Shipley  and  Adam  Shipley,  and  at  the  same 
time,  Ann,  wife  of  Adam,  who  relinquished  her  dower,  and  acknowl- 
edged above  deed  September  12,  1767. 

As  has  been  stated,  Charles  Shipley’s  father,  Robert  Shipley,  inher- 
ited land  on  the  Patapsco  River,  in  Baltimore  County,  and  in  his  will 
stated  that  his  elder  children  had  already  received  their  portions. 
Evidently,  the  “portion”  of  Charles  Shipley  included  the  land  which 
he  sold  to  Rowland  Williams  in  1737. 

No  will  or  administration  of  Charles  Shipley’s  estate  is  found,  but 
the  following  records  indicate  his  sons’  names  as  probably  Charles, 
Ezekiel,  Robert  and  Adam: 

Disposition  of  Ezekiel  Shipley  and  Robert  Shipley,  in  connection 
with  the  survey  of  a certain  tract  of  land  in  Baltimore  County.  They 
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declare  they  carried  the  rod  and  chains  for  the  surveyor  on  March  19, 
1791. 

At  a vestry  held  for  St.  Thomas’  Parish  on  Easter  Monday,  April 
4,  1774,  Mr.  Loveless  Gorsuch  was  made  Church  Warden,  and 
Ezekiel  Shipley  was  cited  for  breaking  the  Sabbath. 

Adam  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  Shipley,  May  27,  1767)  to  William 
Seabrook,  part  of  the  land  in  Baltimore  County  called  “London.” 

In  addition,  it  is  noted  that  Charles  (Jr.)  named  his  brother  Ezekiel, 
as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will. 

Charles  Shipley  married  Margaret,  whose  surname  is  not  known. 
Children:  i.  Charles  (2),  of  whom  further.  2.  Ezekiel.  3.  Robert. 
4.  Adam,  married  Ann. 

(“Queen  Caroline  Parish  Register,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Mary- 
land,” p.  195.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  “Deed  Books,”  No.  i.  A,  p. 
26;  B,  No.  Q.,  p.  39.) 

IV.  Charles  (2)  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  (i)  and  Margaret  Ship- 
ley,  was  born,  probably  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  in  or  before 
1754,  as  he  was  of  age  in  1775,  according  to  deed  as  quoted  below, 
and  died  in  September,  1815.  A copy  of  his  will  is  as  follows: 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Charles  Shipley 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Charles  Shipley,  of  Baltimore 
County,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  being  sick  and  weak  of  Body  but  of 
Sound  Mind  considering  the  certainty  of  death  and  the  uncertainty 
of  time  thereof  and  being  desirous  to  settle  my  worldly  affairs  and 
thereby  be  the  better  prepared  to  leave  this  world  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  me  hence,  do  therefore  make  and  publish  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say  first  and 
principally  I commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  and  my 
Body  to  the  Earth  to  be  decently  buried  at  the  descretion  of  my  Execu- 
tors hereinafter  named  and  after  my  debts  and  funeral  charges  are 
paid  I devise  and  bequeath  as  follows : 

I give  and  devise  unto  my  two  Sons  Elias  and  Lovelace  my  planta- 
tion whereon  I now  dwell  known  by  the  name  of  Calledonia  by  patent 
one  hundred  acres  more  or  less  to  them  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
my  wife,  Chiscilla,  to  be  maintained  and  to  have  her  home  with  them  in 
case  she  does  marry  again  her  maintenance  to  be  void  and  the  above 
named  heirs  to  maintain  her  no  longer. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Son  Elias  my  slave  Isaac 
until/  said  slave  arrives  at  the  age  of  thirty  five  then  to  be  manumit- 
ted and  set  free. 
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Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Margaret  my  slave 
Darkap  until  said  slave  arrives  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  then  to  be 
manumitted  and  set  free. 

Item.  I also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Sarah  my  slave 
Hannah  untill  said  slave  arrives  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  then  to  be 
manumitted  and  set  free. 

Item.  I also  leave  at  the  discretion  of  my  Son  Elias  to  sell  one 
Bay  horse,  one  waggon,  one  stack  of  hay,  all  the  Grain  that  is  to  say, 
rye.  Oats,  Corn  only  enough  to  feed  the  family  is  to  be  kept. 

Item.  Also  leave  two  horses  for  the  support  of  the  family  and 
also  all  the  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  all  the  farming  utensils  to  be  sold. 

Item.  I bequeath  unto  my  wife  Chiscilla  my  slave  Ruth,  her  and 
her  issue  to  her  forever  her  heirs  and  assigns. 

And  lastly  I do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  Brother  Ezekiel 
Ship/y  and  my  Son  Elias  to  be  sole  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  revoking  and  annulling  all  former  wills  by  me  heretofore 
made  ratifying  and  confirming  this  and  noe  other  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  seal  this  second  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

his 

Charles  X Shipley  (Seal) 
mark 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  Charles  Shipley  the 
above  named  Testator  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the 
presence  of  us  who  at  his  request,  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence 
of  each  other  have  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto.  Peter 
Shipley.  Thomas  Beaseman.  John  Gorsuch. 

Baltimore  County  to  wit.  On  the  23rd  day  of  September  1815 
came  Thomas  Beaseman,  John  Gorsuch  two  of  the  subscribing  evi- 
dences to  the  foregoing  last  will  and  testament  of  Charles  Shipley 
late  of  said  County  deceased  and  made  Oath  on  the  Holy  Evangel  and 
Almighty  God  . . . . to  be  his  last  will  and  testament 

The  following  deed  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Charles  Shipley 
(Jr.)  and  his  brother  Adam,  in  the  settlement  of  his  father’s  estate: 

Adam  Shipley  to  Charles  Shipley,  farmer,  both  of  Baltimore 
County,  consideration  forty  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  threepence,  all 
that  tract  of  land,  being  parts  of  “London”  and  “Porter’s  Desire,” 
situate  in  Baltimore  County,  relinquishes  dower. 

Dated  February  7,  1775. 
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Charles  (2)  Shipley  deeded  to  William  Beaseman,  November  14, 
1787,  seventeen  and  a half  acres  in  Baltimore  County,  being  parts  of 
“London”  and  “Porter’s  Desire.” 

He  married  (first),  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  license  dated 
October  31,  1782,  Jenny  Grymes.  He  married  (second),  in  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  license  dated  August  26,  1802,  Chiscilla 
(Gorsuch)  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  VII.)  Children  of  the  first  mar- 
riage: I.  Elias,  named  executor  in  his  father’s  will;  rparried,  before 

1828,  Rebecca.  2.  Margaret.  3.  Sarah.  Child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage: 4.  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Courthouse:  “Register  of  Wills,” 
Book  10,  p.  67.  Baltimore,  Maryland:  “Deed  Books,”  W.  G.,  No. 
A.A.,  p.  721.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland:  “Will Books,”  Nos.  3-10, 
pp.  492,  536.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland:  “Marriages,”  pp.  66, 
158.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland:  “Guardian  Accounts,”  W.G., 

No.  2,  p.  188.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland:  “Guardian  Bonds,” 
No.  3,  p.  162.  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  422.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

F.  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  (2)  and  Chiscilla 
(Gorsuch-Gorsuch)  Shipley,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
November  4,  1804,  and  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  April  2,  1870. 

He  married,  according  to  the  records  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  February  28,  1832,  Susan  Davis 
Eggleston.  (Eggleston  V.)  Children:  i.  Francis  Marion.  2.  Polly 
Virginia.  3.  Benjamin  Eggleston,  of  whom  further.  4.  Annabella.  5. 
JuliaEllen.  6.  Alfred  Lovelace.  7.  Clinton  P.,  died  September  4,  1936. 

{Ibid.  First  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland:  “Mar- 

riage Records,”  p.  70.  “United  States  Census  Records,”  1850,  Saline 
Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  Records  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants of  the  family.) 

VI.  Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley,  son  of  Lovelace  Gorsuch  and 
Susan  Davis  (Eggleston  ) Shipley,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
January  23,  1836,  and  died  October  27,  1911.  He  married,  Decem- 
ber II,  1862,  Lucy  de  Sellem  Mahan.  (Mahan  IV.)  Children:  i. 
Edith  Mae,  of  whom  further.  2.  Elizabeth  Virginia,  born  November 
30,  1865,  died  March  27,  1870. 

{Ibid.) 
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VII.  Edith  Mae  Shipley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Eggleston  and 
Lucy  de  Sellem  (Mahan)  Shipley,  was  born  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
October  2,  1863.  She  was  educated  In  the  Chicago  schools,  studying 
music  after  her  graduation  from  high  school.  As  a bride,  she  went 
directly  to  Iowa  City,  where  she  shared  the  interests  of  her  husband’s 
life  throughout  the  subsequent  years.  She  Is  a gracious  hostess  with 
many  devoted  friends.  Perhaps  her  most  outstanding  characteristic 
Is  her  remarkable  ability  to  understand  and  interest  every  age  level. 

She  is  keenly  interested  in  business  and  world  affairs,  keeps  up 
her  music  and  interest  in  the  arts  and  is  a subscriber  to  many  and 
varied  organizations.  She  Is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Edith  Mae  Shipley  married  William  Musser.  (Musser  V.) 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Mahan  Line) 

The  name  Mahan,  with  variants  Mahon,  Mahorn  and  Mahawn, 
is  found  in  the  records  of  northeastern  Maryland  as  early  as  1702, 
when  Thomas  and  Edward  Mahon  or  Mahawn  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  Kent  County.  According  to  records  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants, “the  original  spelling  of  the  name  was  McMahon,”  but  this  form 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  records  pertaining  to  our  family.  Elizabeth 
Mahawn,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Mahawn,  was 
born  March  15,  1702,  in  St.  Paul’s  parish,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
A Thomas  Mauhawn,  possibly  son  of  the  above  Thomas,  married,  in 
the  same  parish,  April  12,  1716,  Mary  Moore,  who  Is  called  “eldest 
daughter  of  Mary  Mahone”  in  the  will  of  John  Moore,  of  Kent 
County,  dated  December  4,  1724.  The  will  also  mentions  “grand- 
child Thomas  Mahone.”  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  “Mau- 
hawn,” was  born  in  St.  Paul’s  parish,  December  18,  1720,  and  their 
daughter,  Amelia,  was  born  there  October  3,  1737.  Thomas  “Mahon” 
was  witness  of  a Kent  County  will,  July  20,  1721 ; Thomas  “Mahawn” 
witnessed  a will  in  the  same  county,  November  23,  1732,  and  Thomas 
“Mahon”  witnessed  the  will  of  Hugh  O’Neale  or  O’Neil,  innholder 
of  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  dated  October  25,  1741. 

Thomas  Mahon,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  in  his  will  dated 
October  3,  1742,  proved  January  22,  1742-43,  mentioned  his  wife 
Mary,  his  daughters  Mary,  Hannah,  Ann,  and  Amelia  Sophie 
Chariata,  and  his  son  Thomas. 
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Edward,  son  of  Edward  Mauhawn,  was  born  in  St.  Paul’s  parish, 
Kent  County,  January  4,  1702;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  Mauhon, 
was  buried  November  i,  1703;  Edward  Mauhon  and  Honour  Alpen 
were  married  January  4,  1704.  An  Edward  Mahon,  of  “Hunting 
Ridge,”  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  in  his  will  dated  July  19, 
1733,  mentioned  his  daughter  Elinor  Mahon;  his  “brother’s  son 
Edward  Mahon”;  Ann  Roberts,  and  five  cousins,  Anthony,  Patrick, 
Edward,  Mary,  and  Katrine. 

John  “Mahan”  witnessed  a will  in  Queen  Anne  County,  Mary- 
land, September  19,  1721.  John  Mahone,  of  Baltimore  County,  in 
his  will  dated  March  5,  1741,  proved  October  23,  1742,  mentions 
wife  Mary,  two  daughters  and  two  grandsons,  Mathias  Gray  and 
John  James. 

Timothy  Mahon  was  a witness  of  the  will  of  Hillery  Ball,  of 
Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  proved  December  10,1710. 

Robert  Mahan  was  surety  for  Thomas  Jarbert  in  Queen  Anne 
County,  in  1752.* 

While  some  one  of  the  foregoing  may  have  been  an  ancestor  of 
Reece  Mahan,  born  in  1785,  his  father  was  doubtless  of  a later 
generation. 

William  Mahan,  of  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  on  January  22, 
1785,  reported  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  regarding  a stray  horse  that 
he  found. 

The  1790  Census  of  Maryland  (with  three  counties  missing) 
includes  only  four  families  of  Mahan  or  similar  name: 


Males 

Name 

County  idYrs.andUp 

Under  16 

Aime  Mahon 

Baltimore 

William  Mahon 

Cecil  I 

2 

William  Mahon 

Cecil  I 

3 

John  Mahon 

Cecil  I 

Females 

3 

3 

3 

I 


As  Reece  Mahan  was,  in  1790,  about  five  years  old,  it  seems 
probable  that  one  of  the  two  Williams,  above,  was  his  father,  but  no 
proof  of  same  is  found.  On  the  contrary,  family  tradition  says  the 
father  of  Reece  was  “probably”  John  Mahan,  though  the  John 
Mahon,  listed  above,  had  no  son  listed  in  his  family  living  in  1790. 
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As  early  as  1820  the  Mahans  were  numerous  in  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  the  Federal  census  of  that  year,  including  no  less  than 
eleven  Mahans,  heads  of  families: 

Stephen  Mahans,  Sr.,  age  over  45  years; 

William  Mahan,  age  over  45; 

Stephen  Mahan,  age  between  26  and  45  ; 

Moses  Mahan,  age  between  26  and  45; 

Joseph  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26; 

George  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26; 

Edward  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26; 

Jeremiah  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26; 

Richard  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26; 

Elisha  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26; 

William  Mahan,  age  between  16  and  26. 

(“St.  Paul’s  Parish  Register,  Kent  County,  Maryland,”  pp.  300, 
303)  305-  J^rie  Baldwin  Cotton:  “The  Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  213;  Vol.  IV,  p.  179;  Vol.  V,  pp.  79,  180;  Vol.  VI,  p.  88; 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  22,  75  ; Vol.  VIII,  pp.  167,  192,  203.  “Heads  of  Fami- 
lies at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States,  1790,  Maryland,”  pp. 
22,  44,  45.  “Cecil  County  Maryland  Deeds,”  Book  15,  p.  480. 
“Will  Book  1 8,”  p.  180,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  “Testimony  Pro- 
ceedings,” Annapolis,  Maryland,  Book  35,  p.  282.  Records  in  pos- 
session of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

I.  John  Mahon.  Though  the  parentage  of  Reese  Mahan,  born 
about  1785,  is  not  known  to  a certainty,  descendants  believe  that  his 
father’s  name  was  John.  That  there  was  a John  Mahon,  of  that 
period,  who  was  associated  with  a Joel  Reese,  is  known.  In  the  early 
1 770s,  at  Ice’s  Ford  on  Cheat  River,  “a  party  of  four  men,  William 
Grills,  Jacob  Greathouse,  and  John  Mahon  and  his  brother,”  were 
preparing  to  descend  the  Ohio  River  on  a hunting  trip,  and  were 
joined  by  Simon  Kenton,  who  for  a time  assumed  the  name  of  Butler. 
When  they  had  nearly  reached  the  Ohio,  they  “met  with  David  Dun- 
can, the  Indian  trader,  who  told  the  Mahon  brothers  that  their  father, 

whom  the  Indians  had  lately  captured,  was  still  alive They 

immediately  departed  in  search  of  him.” 

Two  years  later,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River,  there  were 
“six  or  seven  canoes  of  explorers  under  the  command  of  Joel  Reese, 
among  them  William  Grills,  Jacob  Greathouse,  and  two  Mahon 
brothers  whom  Kenton  had  met  at  Ice’s  Ford  two  years  before  .... 
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The  Mahons  had  returned  from  their  search  after  their  father  and 

had  come  down  with  Reese it  was  immediately  decided  to 

go  down  no  farther  but  to  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
where  Dr.  Briscoe  was  attempting  to  make  a settlement.” 

Late  in  1773  Kenton  “made  again  for  the  Monongahela  country 
and  there  met  for  the  third  time  with  Greathouse,  Grills  and  the 
Mahons.  They  were  planning  another  winter  hunt  along  the  Ohio, 
and  again  Simon  joined  in.”  Two  others  joined  them,  and  the  “seven 
men  in  a boat  floated  down  the  river  until  they  came  to  the  little  string 
of  cabins  near  the  Big  Sandy.  There  they  settled  and  trapped  and 
hunted  through  the  winter  and  into  the  spring,”  when  came  Lord 
Dunmore’s  Indian  War. 

The  combination  of  the  names  Mahon,  Reese  and  Butler  in  the 
foregoing,  together  with  the  fact  that  Reese  Mahan  and  his  son, 
Thomas  S.  Mahan,  resided,  in  1840,  on  the  Ohio  River  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  Kanawha  River,  suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  John  “Mahon,”  who  was  associated  with  Simon  Kenton,  alias 
Butler,  and  with  Joel  Reese,  was  identical  with  John  Mah^^n,  who 
married  a Butler  and  named  a son  Reese. 

Reese  Mahan’s  father,  “probably  John,”  married,  according  to 
records  in  possession  of  descendants,  Katherine  Butler.  Possibly  she 
was  a member  of  the  same  Butler  family  with  whom  Simon  Kenton 
lived  for  a time,  and  whose  surname  he  temporarily  assumed.  They 
had  a son:  i.  Reese  or  Reece,  of  whom  further. 

(Edna  Kenton:  “Simon  Kenton,  His  Life  and  Period,  1755- 

1836,”  pp.  28,  29,  42,  44.  “United  States  Census,  1840,  Ravens- 
wood,  Jackson  County,  Virginia  [now  West  Virginia],”  p.  16.  Rec- 
ords in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

II.  Reese  or  Reece  Mahan,  son  of  John  and  Katherine  (Butler) 
Mahan,  according  to  family  records,  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1784 
or  1785,  and  was  living  in  Ravenswood,  Jackson  County,  Virginia 
(now  West  Virginia),  in  1850.  According  to  the  census  record  of 
that  year  his  occupation  was  that  of  a “Methodist  Episcopal  preacher.” 

His  family  was  listed  in  the  Federal  census  records  of  successive 
decades  as  follows: 

Cecil  County,  Maryland,  1810: 

Reece  Mahan,  one  male  under  10, 
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one  male  between  26  and  45, 
one  female  under  10, 
one  female  between  26  and  45, 
one  female  over  45. 

The  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  records  for  the  1820  census  do  not 
include  his  name,  when,  probably,  he  was  residing  somewhere  else. 

Cecil  County,  1830: 

Ree^e  Mahan,  one  male  between  5 and  10, 
one  male  between  15  and  20, 
one  male  between  40  and  50, 
tw'O  females  between  10  and  15, 
one  female  between  40  and  50. 

Ravenswood,  Jackson  County,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia),  1840: 

Reice  Mahorw,  one  male  between  15  and  20, 
one  male  between  50  and  60, 
one  female  between  15  and  20. 
one  female  between  50  and  60. 

The  Ravenswood,  Jackson  County,  Virginia,  1850  census  includes 
him  in  the  family  of  William  Mahan,  presumably  his  son;  the  record 
reads  as  follows: 

William  Mahan,  farmer,  aged  25,  born  Maryland: 

Susan  Mahan,  age  27,  born  Virginia; 

Theodore  Mahan,  age  5,  born  Virginia; 

John  Mahan,  age  3,  born  Virginia; 

Mary  Mahan,  age  i,  born  Virginia; 

Reece  Mahan,  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher;  age 
65,  born  Maryland. 

Reese  or  Reece  Mahan  married,  according  to  family  records,  Jane 
Rice,  whose  ancestry  has  not  been  found.  Evidently  she  died  between 
1840  and  1850,  as  she  is  not  included  in  the  family  with  which  her 
husband  was  living.  According  to  the  above  census  records  there 
were  at  least  six  children,  five  of  whom  were  probably  as  follows:  i. 

Henry,  was  head  of  a family  aged  between  thirty  and  forty,  in  1840, 
when  he  resided  in  Ravenswood,  Jackson  County,  (West)  Virginia. 
2.  Thomas  Spence,  of  whom  further.  3.  Reece  or  Reese,  married,  in 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  license  dated  May  5,  1840,  Elizabeth  Gar- 
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rett.  The  Federal  Census  of  Cecil  County,  i860,  lists  his  family  as 
follows : 

Riese  Mahan,  shoemaker,  age  42,  born  Maryland; 

Elizabeth  Mahan,  age  38,  born  Maryland; 

John  Mahan,  age  19,  born  Maryland; 

Thomas  Mahan,  age  16,  born  Maryland; 

Margaret  Mahan,  age  14,  born  Maryland; 

Elizabeth  Mahan,  age  7,  born  Maryland. 

In  the  1870  census,  the  said  Reese  Mahan  was  listed  in  the  village  of 
Rising  Sun,  Cecil  County: 

Reese  or  Reece  Mahan,  shoemaker,  acquired  a lot  of  ground  in 
the  village  of  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  Co,  Md.  From  James  A.  Davis, 
through  the  Rising  Sun  Building  Association,  borrowing  six  hundred 
dollars  to  make  the  transaction,  which  debt  had  been  satisfied  by 
May  12,  1873,  as  the  mortgage  was  released  to  him  on  that  date. 

4.  William,  born  about  1825;  married  Susan,  and  with  whom  Reece 
Mahan,  “Methodist  Episcopal  preacher,”  resided  in  1850,  as  shown 
by  the  census  record  above  quoted.  5.  Margaret  J.,  married,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1846,  Isaac  N.  de  Sellem.  (De  Sellem  II,  Child  4.) 

(Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Records:  “Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  Marriage  Licenses,  1777-1840,”  p.  69.  United  States 
Census  Records:  “Cecil  County,  Maryland,”  1810,  p.  245;  ibid., 

1830,  p.  49;  “Ravenswood,  Jackson  County,  [West]  Virginia,”  1840, 
p.  16;  1850,  p.  475.  “History  of  Johnson  County,  Iowa,”  p.  808. 
Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

III.  Dr.  Thomas  Spence  Mahan,  son  of  Reece  or  Reese  and  Jane 
(Rice)  Mahan,  was  born  at  Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1814,  and  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  November  25,  1897.  It 
is  evident  he  was  the  “male  aged  between  15  and  20  years”  recorded 
in  the  Federal  Census  of  Cecil  County,  1830,  in  the  family  of  “Reece 
Mahan.”  The  1840  Census  of  Ravenswood,  Jackson  County,  (West) 
Virginia,  includes  “Thomas  S.  Mahorn,”  as  head  of  a family,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  with  female  (wife)  between  twenty 
and  thirty. 

In  the  1850  census  records  for  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  “Thomas  S.  Mahan,  farmer,  age  36,  born  in  Maryland,  estate 
$6,000,”  is  found  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  daughters  Lucy  D.  and 
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Nancy,  and  son  John  Q.A.  The  record  quoted  below  is  from  the 
1870  census,  Ward  3,  Iowa  City,  Johnson  County,  Iowa: 


Thomas  Mahan, 

Elizabeth  “ 
Nancy  H.  “ 
Thomas  “ 

Ida 

Charles  R.  “ 


Doctor,  (Allopathic) 
age  54^  bom  Md. 

“ 55.  “ Ohio, 


(Merchandising)  ( born  in  1846) , 
age  24,  born  Ohio, 

“ 21,  “ Mass.  (Thomas’s  wife) . 

“ 4 (mo.)  “ Iowa  (Thomas’  child.) 


According  to  records  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  Dr.  Mahan 
was  a member  of  the  Johnson  County  Medical  Society,  who  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  at  the  time  of  his  death : 


Resolutions 

Adopted  by  the  Johnson  County  Medical  Society: 

Whereas:  Dr.  T.  S.  Mahan,  our  esteemed  brother,  has  been 

removed  by  death,  which  occurred  November  25th,  1897,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  hereby  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss 

which  our  Society  has  sustained  in  his  decease,  and 

Resolved:  That  we  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sterling  integ- 
rity of  his  character,  to  his  genial  social  qualities  and  to  his  devotions 
to  the  interests  of  the  Profession  which  he  has  so  long,  faithfully  and 
eflSciently,  served. 

Resolved:  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  Society  and  a copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
associate. 

J.  B.  Kessler,  M.  D./^ 

J.  B.  Carder,  M.  D.  (Committee 

Dr.  Mahan  was  a gentleman  of  handsome  bearing,  tall,  erect,  and 
always  well-groomed,  and  the  attractiveness  of  his  appearance  was  a 
true  indication  of  the  virtues  of  mind  and  spirit  that  led  him  into 
countless  good  works  for  which  physicians  have  such  unusual  oppor- 
tunities. He  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  poor  and 
made  no  charge  for  professional  service  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
away  at  the  front.  He  was  physician  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
and  also  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  the  story  is  still  told  of 
the  devotion  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  blind  children,  who  knew 
him  by  his  step  and  would  run  to  meet  him,  throwing  their  arms  about 
his  legs  and  clinging  to  his  hands  in  affectionate  greeting. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Spence  Mahan  married,  January  4,  1838,  Elizabeth 
Nessley  de  Sellem.  (De  Sellem  III.)  Children:  i.  Lucy  de  Sellem, 
of  whom  further.  2.  John  Quincy,  “age  7,”  in  1850;  served  in  the 
War  Between  the  States;  was  wounded  at  Vicksburg,  contracted  tuber- 
culosis and  died  at  age  of  twenty-one  years.  3.  Thomas  Spence,  prob- 
ably the  Thomas  listed  in  the  1870  census  as  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
with  his  wife  Ida  and  son  Charles  R.  4.  Nancy  Howard,  born  May 
3,  1849,  living  in  1940  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  married  Ernest  de  Sel- 
lem, who  died  in  1914.  They  had  one  child,  Elaine  de  Sellem. 

(“United  States  Census  Records,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  1830,” 
p.  49;  “Ravenswood,  Johnson  County,  [West]  Virginia,”  1840,  p.  16; 
“Iowa  City,  Johnson  County,  Iowa,”  Ward  3,  1870,  p.  3.  Records  in 
possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

IV.  Lucy  de  Sellem  Mahan,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Spence  and 
Elizabeth  Nessley  (de  Sellem)  Mahan,  was  born  in  Virginia,  July  26, 
1840,  and  died  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  May  22,  1933.  Shortly  after  her 
birth  the  family  removed  to  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 

Lucy  de  Sellem  Mahan  married  Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley. 
(Shipley  VI.) 

{Ibid.) 

(The  De  Sellem  Line) 

I.  Moses  de  Sellem,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  Maryland  fam- 
ily, was,  according  to  family  records,  “the  only  son  of  one  de  Sellem 
who  came  from  France  long  before  the  Revolution;  the  stock  is  French 
Huguenot  and  several  became  Quakers.” 

The  earliest  record  found  in  an  extended  search  is.  one  of  1778,  in 
which  year  one  Moses  Dezelm  was  among  the  135  men  whose  names 
appeared  in  “The  Worshipfull  Samuel  W.  Magruder’s  Returns  of 
Patriots  Oaths  of  Fidelity  and  Support,”  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland. 

The  Federal  census  of  1790  includes  Moses  Deselum  as  the  head 
of  a family  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  consisting  of  eight 
persons,  viz.:  one  male  of  sixteen  years  and  upward;  four  males 
under  sixteen,  and  three  females. 

In  1800,  Moses  de  Zelm  was  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
aged  “over  45,”  and  with  two  males  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  in 
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his  family.  In  the  same  county,  in  1800,  Jesse  de  Zelm  and  James 
de  Zelm  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  and  heads  of  families. 

In  1810,  only  James  de  5elm  appears  there  as  head  of  a family. 

Possibly  Moses,  of  the  above  records,  was  identical  with  the  “male 
aged  between  70  and  80,”  recorded  in  the  family  of  “John  De  Seims,” 
in  the  1830  Federal  census  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  whose  history 
follows  below. 

Moses  de  Sellem  married  Elizabeth  Little,  daughter  of  Warren 
Little.  Children,  as  listed  in  a record  in  possession  of  descendants  of 
the  family:  i.  James,  died  in  1848;  married,  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  January  2,  1806,  Catherine  Fulks.  In  the  same  year  both 
were  communicants  in  Prince  George  Parish,  Montgomery  County. 

(Montgomery  County) 

At  the  request  of  James  De  SelDm  the  following  deed  was 
recorded  June  27,  1806,  being  an  agreement  between  William  Fulks, 
Thomas  Rawlings  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  {nee  Fulks),  Jacob  Swam- 
ley  and  his  wife,  {nee  Fulks)  and  Mary  Fulks,  all  of  Montgomery 
County,  who  convey  to  James  De  Sellam  all  their  right,  title,  etc.,  to 
two  lots  of  ground  in  the  twon  of  Germanburg,  alias  Logtown,  in  said 
county,  said  land  being  devised  to  Baltis  Fulks  by  Gerard  Briscoe,  of 
Virginia,  etc. 

James  De  Sellam  died  intestate  in  1848,  and  John  T.  DeSellam, 
his  son,  administered  his  estate.  Catherine,  the  widow,  John  T.  and 
Sarah  Ann  DeSellam,  divided  his  estate. 

He  resided  in  that  county,  in  1800,  the  census  listing  him  as  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-six;  he  was  listed  there  also  in  1810,  when  he 
again  appeared  as  head  of  a family.  2.  Gabriel.  3.  Jacob.  4.  John 
Little,  of  whom  further.  5.  Jesse,  appears  In  the  1800  census  of 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  as  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  “One  of  his  descendants  was  Arthur  W.  De  Sellam, 
whose  mother  was  a sister  of  the  mother  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Arthur  W.  De  Sellam’s  grandfather  married  a Floyd,  of  Maryland,” 
according  to  family  records.  General  Lee’s  mother  was  Anne  Hill 
Carter.  6.  Benjamin.  7.  Thomas.  8.  Nancy.  9.  Polly. 

(Gaius  Marcus  Brumbaugh:  “Maryland  Records,  Colonial, 

Revolutionary,  County  and  Church,”  Vol.  II,  p.  564.  “Heads  of 
Families,”  in  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States,  1790,  Maryland, 
p.  88.  “United  States  Census,  1800,  of  Third  District,  Montgomery 
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County,  Maryland,”  p.  182;  ibid.,  1810.  “United  States  Census, 
1830,  of  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,”  p.  27.  Records 
in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 


//.  Rev.  John  Little  de  Sellem,  son  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Lit- 
tle) de  Sellem,  was  born  in  Maryland,  October  i,  1781,  and  was  liv- 
ing in  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  1850,  “age  70.” 

He  emigrated  to  Ohio  evidently  in  or  before  18 ii,  as  his  sons 
Jacob  and  Abraham  were  born  in  that  State,  and  were  aged  thirty- 
nine  and  thirty-seven,  respectively,  in  1850.  John  Little  de  Sellem 
was  a “Methodist  minister,”  as  stated  in  an  obituary  notice  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  Further  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
“Ensign  History  of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,”  where  “John  Desel- 
lems”  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  circuit  preach- 
ers who  “tarried  at  Wellsville,”  in  Yellow  Creek  Township,  probably 
between  1800  and  1826  (dates  not  definitely  stated). 

Early  in  Columbiana  County  were  also  several  members  of  the  Mus- 
ser  family,  with  whom  the  De  Sellems  became  allied  through  mar- 
riage. Jacob  Musser,  drum  major;  Peter  Musser,  lieutenant,  and 
Michael  Musser,  ensign,  were  officers  in  the  ist  Regiment,  2d  Bri- 
gade, 4th  Division,  Ohio  Militia,  organized  in  Columbiana  County, 
May  8,  1806.  Also  the  list  of  enlisted  men  in  Captain  Warner’s 
Company  includes  the  name  of  “Jacob  Musser”  twice — evidently 
referring  to  two  men  of  the  same  name.  Although  untraced,  rela- 
tionship of  these  Mussers  to  their  De  Sellem  neighbors  seems  very 
probable. 

John  Little  de  Sellem  emigrated  to  Ohio,  evidently  in  or  before 
1811,  as  his  sons  Jacob  and  Abraham  were  born  in  that  State,  and 
were  aged  “39”  and  “37,”  respectively,  in  1850. 

The  1830  census  of  Saline  Township  has  this  record: 


John  DeSelms,  head  of  family: 
one  male  aged  under  5 years, 

between  10  and  15, 
“ 15  and  20, 

“ 50  and  60, 

under  5, 

between  5 and  10, 
“ 40  and  50. 


two  males, 
one  male 
one  female 
one  “ 
one  “ 
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The  1840  census  finds  John  L.  de  Seim  in  the  same  township,  the 
female  in  his  family  then  between  fifty  and  sixty,  being  presumably  his 
wife,  Lucy. 

In  1850,  John  L.  de  Sellem  was  living  in  the  family  of  Abraham 
de  Sellem,  aged  “37,”  in  Saline  Township. 

Rev.  John  Little  de  Sellem  married,  January  22,  1810,  Lucy  Ness- 
ley.  (Nessley  II.)  Their  children  seem  to  have  been:  i.  Jacob, 

born  in  1810  or  1811;  resided,  in  1850,  in  Saline  Township,  the 
census  record  of  that  year  being  as  follows : 


Jacob  DeSellums,  teacher,  aged 

39. 

born 

Ohio, 

Margaret  “ “ 

40, 

(( 

Pa., 

Samuel  P.  “ 

15. 

U 

Ohio, 

Lucy  N.  “ 

13. 

C( 

(( 

Isaac  S.  “ 

9. 

u 

ii 

William  “ 

6, 

(( 

ii 

Pattey 

3. 

ii 

ii 

2.  Abraham,  born  in  1812  or  1813,  resided,  in  1850,  in  Saline  Town- 
ship, he  being  recorded  in  the  census  record  for  that  year  as  follows: 

Abraham  DeSellem,  farmer,  age  37,  born  Ohio, 

Nancy  “ “ 34, 

Howard  C.  “ “ 5 mo.  “ 

John  L.  DeSellem,  “ 70,  “ Maryland. 

John  G.  “ “ 27,  “ Ohio. 

(assumably  son  of  John  L.) 

3.  Elizabeth  Nessley,  of  whom  further.  4.  Isaac  N.,  born  in  Jeffer- 

son County,  Ohio,  February  7,  1820,  died  in  September,  1882; 
removed  to  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Pleasant 
Valley  Township,  in  1854;  married,  October  29,  1846,  Margaret  J. 
Mahan,  whose  age  was  thirty  in  1850.  (Mahan  II,  Child  5.)  Chil- 
dren: i.  Hannah  E.,  listed  as  “Anne  E.,”  age  three,  in  the  1850 

census  records,  ii.  George  B.,  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1849;  was  a soldier  in  the  War  Between  the  States;  mar- 
ried, October  24,  1873,  Mary  Gaunt.  Children:  a.  Zoe.  b.  Ann. 

iii.  John  L.,  died  in  1859,  aged  eight  years.  5.  John  G.,  born  in  1822 
or  1823,  was  living  in  1850  in  the  same  family  with  Abraham  and 
John  L.  de  Sellem,  evidently  his  brother  and  father,  respectively.  It 
is  likely  that  the  following  record  from  the  “History  of  Belmont  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  Ohio,”  pertains  to  him: 
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A.  G.  DeSellem — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Jefferson  County 
in  1822.  He  is  a connection  of  the  Nessleys,  a pioneer  family  of 
Saline  Township.  Mr.  DeSellem  was  reared  a farmer  and  received 
a good  education;  he  is  a self  made  man,  having  been  a hard  worker, 
he  has  accumulated  a comfortable  fortune.  He  is  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est farmers  in  the  county  and  has  a splendid  farm,  finely  improved. 
His  residence  is  near  Port  Homer  Station,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh Railroad. 

On  the  farm  of  G.  DeSellem,  near  Port  Homer,  are  the  remains 
of  ancient  mounds  or  fortifications,  and  judging  from  the  stone  imple- 
ments found  in  this  vicinity,  there  must  have  been  a settlement  of 

mound-builders  here  years  ago Mr.  DeSellem  has  also  quite 

a collection  of  specimens  of  the  stone  age,  which  were  picked  up  on 
his  farm. 

6.  A daughter,  who,  in  1830,  was  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age. 

7.  A daughter,  who,  in  1830,  was  under  five  years  of  age. 

(“Heads  of  Families,”  First  Census  of  the  United  States,  1790, 
Maryland,  p.  88.  Gaius  Marcus  Brumbaugh:  “Maryland  Records, 
Colonial,  Revolutionary,  County  and  Church,”  Vol.  II,  p.  564. 
“Prince  George  Parish  Register,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,” 
p.  108,  at  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Maryland.  “United 
States  Census,  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,”  1830,  p. 
27;  ibid.,  1840,  sheet  6;  ibid.,  1850,  pp.  953,  954.  “History  of 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,”  pp.  808,  961.  Obituary  notice  of  Elizabeth 
de  Sellem  Mahan  in  an  Iowa  newspaper.  D.  W.  Ensign:  “History 
of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,”  pp.  56,  280.  J.  A.  Caldwell:  “His- 
tory of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Ohio,”  p.  583.) 

HI.  Elizabeth  Nessley  de  Sellem,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Little 
and  Lucy  (Nessley)  de  Sellem,  was  born  probably  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  May  20,  1815,  and  died  October  19,  1895.  For  some  unknown 
reason  no  child  of  her  age  is  enumerated  in  her  father’s  family  in  the 
Federal  census  of  1830,  but  records  in  the  possession  of  her  descend- 
ants prove  that  she  was  his  daughter.  As  a matter  of  permanent 
record,  the  following  notice,  which  appeared  in  an  Iowa  newspaper 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  is  reprinted  herewith : 

In  Memoriam: 

Elizabeth  Nessley  DeSellem  Mahan  has  laid  aside  the  cares  of 
her  eighty  years  and  after  all  the  joys,  sorrows  and  disappointments 
of  more  than  the  average  span  of  human  existence  sleeps  sweetly  in 
her  narrow  bed. 
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Her  parents  who  represented  the  class  of  fearless  and  adventurous 
spirits,  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  1812, 
where  she  was  born  May  20,  1815.  They  returned  to  Virginia  in 
1848  and  settled  on  a portion  of  the  vast  track  of  land,  consisting  of 
nine  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  her  grandfather 
Jacob  Nessley,  a banker,  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  government 
in  1775,  not  one  acre  of  which  has  passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
family  to  this  day.  It  was  here  she  spent  her  early  life. 

She  received  a Christian  education,  her  father  John  Little  De 
Sellem,  being  a Methodist  minister,  and  early  in  life  identified  herself 
with  the  church — and  for  sixty  years  her  Christian  spirit  and  loving 
kindness  have  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact. 

She  was  married  to  Doctor  Thomas  Spence  Mahan  of  Elkton, 
Maryland,  in  1838  and  removed  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  1853,  which 
has  ever  since  been  their  home. 

She  died  October  19,  at  the  residence  of  her  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
William  Musser  of  this  city  at  v^hose  home  she  was  visiting.  Her 
health  had  been  failing  for  several  months,  but  was  in  her  usual  good 
spirits  and  retired  to  her  room  about  ten  o’clock  bidding  the  loved 
ones  goodnight.  At  midnight  an  angel  of  the  Lord  brought  the  sum- 
mons, her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  brightly  burning,  surrounded  by 
husband,  children  and  she  exclaimed  “Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,” 
and  passed  through  in  the  gates  of  the  Beautiful  City  and  was  folded 
in  the  arms  of  him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

She  leaves  two  daughters,  three  grandchildren  and  one  great 
granddaughter. 

Elizabeth  Nessley  de  Sellem  married  Dr.  Thomas  Spence  Mahan. 
(Mahan  III.) 

(Obituary  of  Elizabeth  Nessley  de  Sellem  Mahan  in  an  Iowa 
newspaper.  Records  in  possession  of  her  descendants.) 

(The  Nessley  Line) 

Jacob  Nissley,  “the  original  settler”  of  this  family,  emigrated 
from  Alsace-Lorraine  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in 
Mount  Joy  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  birth 
and  death  dates  are  unknown.  February  14,  1729-30,  he  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  number  of  persons 
named  who  had  “transported  themselves  and  their  estates”  to  that 
Colony  “between  1700  and  1718.”  His  wife’s  name  is  not  known. 
They  had  five  children:  i.  John,  married  a Sechrist.  Children:  i. 
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Michael,  ii.  Abraham,  iii.  John,  born  in  1746,  died  in  1825;  mar- 
ried a Hertzler.  iv.  Jacob,  died  in  1796;  “father  of  Martin,  of  Cone- 
wago.”  V.  Fanny,  born  in  1759,  died  in  1813;  married  three  times, 
vi.  Rev.  Samuel,  born  in  1761,  died  in  1838;  married  a Kreider.  vii. 
Martin,  born  in  1763,  died  in  1825;  married  a Lehman.  2.  Martin, 
married  (first)  a Snyder;  married  (second)  a StaufEer.  He  resided 
at  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  Children,  exact 
order  not  known:  i.  Jacob,  married  a Detwiler.  II.  Martin,  born  in 
1747,  died  in  1799;  married  Barbara  Reist.  iii.  John,  born  in  1750, 
died  In  1819;  married  (first)  Gertrude  Shearer;  (second)  E.  Neff, 
iv.  Anna,  born  in  1752,  died  in  1817;  married  Abraham  Stauffer,  v. 
Fanny,  born  in  1756,  died  In  1840;  married  J.  Shallenberger.  vl. 
Christian,  born  in  1759,  died  In  1822;  married  (first),  a Stauffer; 
(second)  Catharine  Bossier,  vii.  Barbara,  married  a Shelly,  viii. 
Maria,  born  in  1763,  died  in  1811;  married  Christian  Musser.  3.  A 
daughter,  married  a Buhrman.  4.  A daughter,  married  an  Eversole. 
5.  A daughter,  married  a Steward. 

According  to  a 1903  publication:  “Biographical  Annals  of  Lan- 
caster County,” 

The  pioneer  of  the  Nissley  family  in  America  was  Jacob  Nissley, 
who  emigrated  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  1719,  . . . . was  natural- 
ized In  1729.  Of  his  children,  Jacob  Jr.,  married  and  had  Henry, 
Jacob  and  Martin.  Henry  Nissly,  son  of  the  pioneer  married  a Miss 
Rief,  and  they  had  Barbara,  Anna,  Martin,  Catherine,  Jacob,  Maria, 
Abraham. 

Another  authority  mentions  a “Hans  Nissly,”  a contemporary  of 
Jacob,  relationship  not  known : 

Historical  Memoranda. — The  following  information  is  worth 
preservation : . . . . Nissly. — Hans  Nissly,  the  head  of  the  family  in 
Pennsylvania,  took  out  a warrant  for  240  acres  of  land  “lying  on  a 
small  Branch  of  Conestoga  creek,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,”  Janu- 
ary 16,  1723. 

Since  Strasburg  Township  in  those  times  adjoined  Bart,  and  was 
separated  from  Manheim  only  by  Lampeter  Township,  the  following 
records  are  of  interest,  though  the  identity  of  the  person  or  persons 
mentioned  is  not  determined.  “Jacub  NIsly”  was  taxed  twelve  shill- 
ings in  Manheim  Township,  In  1756.  “Jacob  Nisly,”  of  Bart  Town- 
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ship,  was  taxed  in  1782  on  280  acres  of  land,  three  horses  and  three 
cattle.  “Jacob  Nesley”  was,  in  1782,  a private,  aged  between  eighteen 
and  fifty-three  years,  in  the  third  class  of  the  7th  Battalion  of  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  Militia. 

(H.  Frank  Eshleman:  “Historic  Background  and  Annals  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  Pioneer  Settlers  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,” 
pp.  232-33.  Alex.  Harris;  “A  Biographical  History  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  425-30.  J.  H.  Beers:  “Biographical 

Annals  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  638.  William  Henry 
Egle:  “Notes  and  Queries,  Historical  and  Genealogical,  Chiefly 

Relating  to  Interior  Pennsylvania,”  Third  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  22.  Gains 
Marcus  Brumbaugh:  “Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Tax  Lists, 

1756)  1757)  1758)”  p-  18.  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Third 
Series,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  835;  Sixth  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  767.) 

/.  Jacob  Nessley,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  the  Nessleys  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio,  w^as  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1753  and  died,  a resident  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  November  3, 
1832.  His  father  having  died  while  Jacob  Nessley  was  in  his  youth, 
his  mother  married  (second)  Mr.  Beam,  and  resided  near  Strasburg, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1785  he  emigrated  to  what  was 
then  Ohio  County,  Virginia,  but  is  now  Hancock  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  settled  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  below  Tom- 
linson’s Run.  At  about  the  same  time  other  children  of  Jacob’s 
mother,  by  her  second  marriage,  settled  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
which  lies  on  the  Ohio  River,  immediately  south  of  Jefferson  County. 

An  account,  published  in  1910,  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  its 
entirety : 

While  Jacob  Nessley,  Sr.  (coming  from  the  German  settlements 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.)  did  not  settle  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river  until  1784,  he  was  in  this  region  much  earlier,  and  of  this  fact 
he  left  an  enduring  monument.  On  the  river  bank,  a short  distance 
south  of  Yellow  Creek  and  in  sight  of  the  McCullough  mansion,  is  an 
overhanging  rock,  upon  which  is  carved  “Jacob  Nessley — 1776.”  The 
tradition  is,  as  related  by  William  G.  McCullough  (a  great  grandson) 
that  Jacob  was  prospecting  in  Virginia,  and  crossing  the  river  to  the 
Ohio  side  (Indian  country)  was  chased  by  the  Indians.  Reaching  this 
overhanging  rock,  he  jumped  into  the  river;  he  then  dived  and  com- 
ing to  the  surface  under  the  rock  remained  in  hiding,  and  the  Indians 
supposing  him  drowned,  left  him  to  his  fate.  As  soon  as  the  way  was 
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clear,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  obtained  a tool  and  cut  his  name  and 
the  date  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  as  noted. 

The  index  of  West  Virginia  land  grants  shows  that  Jacob  Nessley 
was  granted  land  in  Ohio  County,  which  then  included  the  present 
Hancock  County,  as  follows: 

In  1787,  59  acres  on  the  Ohio  River.  (Book  2,  p.  57.) 

In  1791,  56  acres  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio. 

(Book  2,  p.  347.) 

In  1792,  178  acres  on  Tomlinson’s  Run.  (Book  2,  p.  389.) 

Here,  about  1790,  Jacob  Nessley  established  a nursery  and,  in 

1800,  he  moved  across  the  Ohio  River  and  established  a nursery  in 

1801. 

In  Caldwell’s  “History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Ohio,” 
is  found  an  account  which  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted  prac- 
tically in  its  entirety: 

The  Belmont  apple  ....  originated  in  the  orchard  of  Mrs. 
Beam,  living  near  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mrs.  Beam  was  a lady  in 
high  standing,  and  frequently  had  company.  When  ordering  apples 
for  her  guests,  (she)  would  say:  “Bring  some  from  the  gate  tree,” 

from  which  circumstance  the  family  called  the  apple  Gate;  the  neigh- 
bors called  it  Mamma  Beam  in  honor  of  the  old  lady. 

About  the  year  1785,  Jacob  Nessley,  a son  of  Mrs.  Beam  by  a 
former  marriage,  settled  in  the  west,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio 
River,  ....  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek.  Some 
time  after  settling  there,  he  procured  scions  from  the  parent  tree, 
propagating  the  apple  under  the  name  of  Gate.  About  the  same 
time,  other  children  of  Mrs.  Beam,  by  the  latter  marriage,  came  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  Belmont  County.  They  brought  scions  with  them 
from  the  same  tree 

Rev.  Joseph  Burns,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  ....  writes  under 
date  of  February  16,  1846  . . . . : 

“The  residence  of  Mama  Bean,  mother  of  Jacob  Nesley,  Sr.,  was 
near  Strausburg,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  Gate  apple  ....  was 
brought  to  the  Ohio  River,  above  Steubenville,  by  Jacob  Nessley,  Sr., 
and  so  propagated  throughout  the  west.” 

“Jacob  Nessley”  was  a member  of  the  first  class  formed  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Society  organized  at  Sugar  Grove,  in  Knox 
Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  between  1800  and  1802.  For  a 
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number  of  years  he  operated  a ferry  across  the  Ohio  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek.  The  Jefferson  County  Commissioners  issued 
licenses  to  him  for  said  ferry,  July  7,  1802,  and  June  12,  1805,  the  fee 
being  six  dollars  a year. 

The  Federal  census  of  1820  includes,  in  Knox  Township,  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio,  a James  Nissley,  Sr.,  over  forty-five  years  of  age, 
with  a female  over  forty-five  in  his  family.  Presumably  this  is  an 
error  for  Jacob,  Sr.  The  enumerator  may  not  have  differentiated 
between  “Jacob”  and  “James,”  both  forms  being  found  in  early 
records  in  the  Latin  form  of  “Jacobus.”  Knox  then  included  what 
later  become  Saline  Township. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Lucy  Nessley, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Nessley,  Jr.,  and  granddaughter  of  Jacob  Nessley, 
Sr.,  of  this  generation: 

L.ast  of  Nessly  Family  Buried  at  Wellsville 

....  The  Nessly  families  were  associated  with  Nessly  Chapel 
at  Arroyo,  and  one  of  the  first  Methodist  Protestant  churches  in 
America.  The  church  was  named  for  Miss  Nessly’s  father,  Jacob 
Nessly. 

The  little  church,  which  is  now  replaced  by  a stone  structure,  has 
the  following  history  of  interest  to  hundreds  of  Hancock  County 
people. 

Nessly  Chapel  was  planned  and  built  by  Jacob  Nessly  in  the  year 
1826  and  the  ground  upon  which  the  church  stands  as  well  as  the 
cemetery  plot  was  donated  by  him.  It  is  said  that  the  church  was 
built  through  benevolent  solicitude  of  Grandmother  Nessly  and  it 
is  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  that  she  was  the  principal  founder  of 
this  church.  (It  is  due  that  this  statment  should  be  made.) 

When  the  church  was  first  built  it  was  an  interdenominational,  but 
in  1828  the  divisions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  took  place 
through  this  section,  after  that  Rev.  Jeremiah  Browning,  a reformer, 
preached  in  the  stone  church  and  after  his  departure  Rev.  George 
Brown,  also  an  active  reformer,  continued  the  services  and  a society 
was  formed. 

A short  time  after  Grandmother  Nessly  died  Grandfather  Nessly 
went  to  reside  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  DeSellem  in  Ohio.  A 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Sission  living  on  the  Nessly  home- 
stead being  an  active  reformer,  together  with  some  friends  arranged 
with  Grandfather  Nessly  that  he  should  deed  the  church  and  prop- 
erty to  the  Methodist  Protestants.  A deed  was  drawn  up  and  Mr. 
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Sission  and  Richard  Brown,  who  was  then  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Virginia,  went  across  the  river  and  Mr.  John  L.  De  Sellew  took  Grand- 
father Nessly  on  a sled  sitting  on  a chair  and  they  went  down  to  the 
river  and  it  is  said  drove  into  the  water,  so  as  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Virginia  and  the  deed  was  signed  and  acknowledged.  The  original 
deed  is  still  in  existence  and  on  record  at  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  this  is  the  oldest  Methodist  Protestant  church 
in  the  world. 

This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1905  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
W.  A.  Curfman  and  much  of  the  stone  from  the  old  building  was  used 
in  the  new. 

The  church  stands  today  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  lived  and  served  in  the  community  in  the  past,  who  are  resting 
from  their  labors,  but  their  works  follow  them. 

Sometime  between  1806  and  1810  Mr.  Nessly  furnished  coin  sil- 
ver to  a silversmith  and  had  two  communion  cups  made  for  sacramen- 
tal purposes,  these  silver  cups  are  still  at  the  church  and  at  the  100 
anniversary  were  used  in  communion  services. 

On  Thursday,  September  17,  1885,  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Nessley  family  in  West  Virginia  was  held  in 
Brooklyn,  Hancock  County,  attended  by  four  generations  of  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  Nessley,  from  babes-in-arms  to  a patriarch  of  ninety- 
seven  years.  The  festivities  were  held  in  a recently  completed  barn 
belonging  to  John  Mahon,  which  was  the  only  place  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  group. 

Jacob  Nessley  married,  in  or  before  1777,  Elizabeth  Groff  or  Von 
Groff,  daughter  of  Jacob  Groff  or  Von  Groff.  A John  Graff,  of  Stras- 
burg,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  died  before  1788,  leaving  a 
widow,  Barbara,  who  married  (second)  David  Eshleman.  John 
Graff  had  the  following  children:  John,  George,  Jacob,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  Whether  or  not  the  family  of  John  Graff  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  that  of  Jacob  Von  Groff  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Children  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Groff  or  Von  Groff)  Nessley:  i. 

John,  born  February  i,  1778,  died  January  17,  1842;  in  1820  he 
removed  to  his  father’s  Ohio  property,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  The  Federal  census  of  1830  includes  John  Nessley,  aged 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  his  family,  residing  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio.  He  married,  November  2,  1809,  Elizabeth  Fawcett. 
Children:  i.  Alice,  born  January  24,  1811.  ii.  Jacob  G.,  born  July 
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15,  1812.  iii.  Matilda,  born  March  9,  1814;  married,  in  1835, 
W.  H.  Wallace,  and  resided  in  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio.  The  following  was  published  in  1880: 

W.  H.  Wallace. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Canada 
in  18 1 1,  and  came  to  this  country  wdth  his  parents  when  an  infant. 
His  father  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  until  1821,  when 
he  came  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Wallace  received  only  a common  school  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  set  out  to  make 
a living  for  himself.  He  entered  the  mercantile  house  of  Richardson 
& Sons,  of  New  Lisbon,  as  clerk,  where  he  remained  until  1831.  He 
then  moved  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  and  commenced  the  mer- 
cantile business  on  his  own  account,  with  Jacob  Groff  as  partner.  Im 
1839  he  moved  to  what  is  now  Port  Homer,  and  started  a store  and 
postoffice,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Ham- 
mondsville,  where  he  established  a store  and  postoffice,  and  also  com- 
menced coal  mining  on  a large  scale.  Mr.  Wallace  has  established 
three  postoffices,  and  built  up  a large  trade  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  has  been  postmaster  for  forty-nine  years,  and  railroad  agent 
twenty-seven  years,  and  has  accumulated  a large  fortune.  In  1835 
he  married  Matilda  Nessley,  daughter  of  John  Nessley,  and  they  are 
noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  their  house 
is  always  open  for  their  friends,  and  no  deserving  stranger  ever  leaves 
their  door  without  partaking  of  their  good  cheer. 

iv.  Judith,  born  June  14,  1815;  married  Lewis  K.  McCoy,  and  settled 
on  Section  34,  Township  4,  Range  i,  near  the  present  (1880)  village 
of  McCoy’s  Station.  Mrs.  McCoy  survived  her  husband  and  occu- 
pied the  old  McCoy  homestead.  Children  of  Lewis  K.  and  Judith 
(Nessley)  McCoy:  a.  Annette,  b.  Edwin,  c.  William,  d.  John  J. 
e.  Mary.  f.  Olive,  g.  Ida.  Mary,  born  January  29,  1818.  vi. 
Elizabeth,  born  June  17,  1820.  vii.  Nancy,  born  July  23,  1822.  viii. 
John  F.,  born  February  8,  1824.  2.  Jacob,  Jr.,  born  about  1780; 

settled  in  what  is  now  Saline  Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  a 
little  before  1800,  buying  large  tracts  of  Yellow  Creek  land  from  the 
government.  Jacob  Ness/y,  Jr.,  was  chosen  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
of  Knox  Township,  Jefferson  County,  April  3,  1802.  The  1830  Fed- 
eral census  of  that  county  included  Jacob  Ness/y,  aged  between  forty 
and  fifty  years.  His  daughter,  Lucy  Nessley,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years  and  was  buried  at  Wellsville,  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  in  the  Spring  Hill  Cemetery.  3.  Lucy,  of  whom  further.  4. 
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(Possibly)  a daughter,  who  married  William  McCullough,  and  set- 
tled in  Saline  Township,  about  1800. 

(J.  A.  Caldwell:  “History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties, 

Ohio,”  pp.  428,  445,  456,  583,  584,  587.  Joseph  B.  Doyle : “Twen- 
tieth Century  History  of  Steubenville  and  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,” 
pp.  460,  464.  M.  H.  Dyer:  “Dyer’s  Index  to  Land  Grants  in  West 
Virginia,”  p.  599.  “United  States  Federal  Census,  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  1820,”  p.  528;  ibid.,  “1830,”  pp.  27,  29.  W.  H.  Egle:  “Notes 
and  Queries,”  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  89.  “Genealogical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  Publications,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  176.  Records  in  possession 
of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

II.  Lucy  Nessley,  daughter  of  Jacob,  Sr.,  and  Elizabeth  (Groff 
or  Von  Groff)  Nessley,  was  born  in  Virginia,  October  i,  1781,  and 
died  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  August  30,  1849. 

Lucy  Nessley  married  Rev.  John  Little  de  Sellem.  (De  Sellem  II.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

(The  Eggleston  Line) 

Eggleston,  Egglestone,  Egelston,  and  Eagleston  are  all  forms  of 
the  surname  of  local  derivation  “of  Eggleston,”  a chapelry  in  the  par- 
ish of  Middleton,  in  Leesdale,  County  Durham,  or  “of  Eggleston 
Abbey,”  in  the  parish  of  Rokeby,  Union  of  Leesdale,  North  Riding, 
Yorkshire.  Early  records  found  of  the  name  are:  in  1581,  a mar- 
riage license  was  issued  in  London  to  Christopher  Day  and  Margery 
Eggleston;  in  1603,  John  Eggleston  was  buried  at  St.  James,  Clerk- 
enwell,  and  in  1623  Edward  Eggleston  was  buried  from  the  same 
place. 

The  popularity  of  the  name  in  America  indicates  relationship  to 
the  following  early  record: 

1635.  Richard  Eggleston  sailed  for  Virginia  from  the  Port  of 
London.  (“Hotten’s  List  of  Emigrants,”  p.  102.) 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dicionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  John  Eagleston  or  Eaglestone,  as  the  name  was  first  recorded, 
earliest  known  ancestor  of  the  Egglestons  of  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, was  a resident  of  that  county  as  early  as  1694.  Possibly  he  was 
a son  or  near  relative  of  Bernard  Eagleston,  for  whom  206  acres  of 
land,  called  “Eagleston’s  Range,”  were  surveyed  May  25,  1680,  “on 
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the  North  Side  of  Severn  River  at  the  mouth  of  Cypress  Swamp 
Creek.  Rent  8s.  3d.”  This  land,  less  than  ten  miles  south  of  Balti- 
more County,  was  later  in  the  possession  of  “Abra.  Child.” 

One  “Richard  Cromwell  appears  in  the  list  of  Baltimore  ‘Taxa- 
bles’  of  1694,  residing  on  the  south  side  of  Patapsco  Hundred,  with 
the  following  ‘taxables’  on  his  place:  namely,  Wm.  Barber, /no.  Eagle- 
stone,  Jno.  Robinson,  Edw.  Russell,  and  two  slaves.” 

The  Baltimore  County  taxables  of  1699,  on  the  north  side  of 
Patapsco  Hundred,  included  “John  Edgston”  (so  printed).  The 
land,  which  he  occupied  in  1694  and  1699,  may  have  been  the  same 
that  he  purchased  in  1703: 

This  indenture  made  June  i,  1703,  in  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  Queen  Anne,  between  Christopher  Durn,  of  Baltimore  County, 
and  John  Eagleston  of  same  county,  Durn  to  Eagleston,  six  thousand 
lbs  tobacco  consideration,  tract  called  “Nab  at  a Venture,”  situate  on 
the  north  side  of  Patapsco  River. 

June  16,  1707,  John  Eagleston  purchased  from  Charles  Gorsuch 
land  in  Baltimore  County,  part  of  a tract  called  “Willing”  and 
“Eagleston’s  Addition.” 

The  next  rolls  of  Baltimore  County,  covering  the  period  1700-24, 
include  this  item,  which,  while  dated  as  to  the  original  survey,  does 
not  show  the  date  (betw’een  1700  and  1724)  when  Eagleston  pos- 
sessed the  two  hundred  acres : 

Habnab  at  a Venture,  350  acr  Sur  the  30  June  1688  for  Thomas 
Dw^in  Eyeing  on  the  north  side  of  patapsco  river  and  now  belonging 
to  the  orpha«tJ  of  the  said  Dwrbin  rent  per  anum  14  s.  C.  Poss''  150 
a.  S'*  Durbins  orp”.  200  a.  John  Eagleston. 

“John  Eaglestone”  was  a witness  of  the  wills  of  Jonas  Bowen,  of 
Baltimore  County,  planter,  dated  December  12,  1728,  and  of  John 
Frances  Holland,  planter,  of  the  same  county,  dated  February  23, 
1731- 

No  record  is  found  regarding  John  Eagleston’s  marriage,  his 
wife’s  name,  or  children,  but  he  evidently  had  a son:  i.  Abraham,  of 

whom  further. 

(“Maryland  Historical  Magazine,”  Vol.  XII,  p.  7;  Vol.  XIII,  p. 
393!  Vol.  XX,  pp.  273,  292;  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  271.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, “Deed  Books,”  H-W,  No.  2,  p.  252;  R-M,  No.  H.  S.,  p.  151. 
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Jane  Baldwin  Cotton:  “The  Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  92,  253.) 

II.  Abraham  Eagleston  or  Eaglestone,  evidently  a son  of  John 
Eagleston,  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  died,  a resident  of  that 
county,  between  October  20,  1782,  and  October  23,  1783.  “Abraham 
Eaglestone”  was  a witness  of  the  wills  of  “John  Gardner,  gent.,”  of 
Baltimore  County,  dated  July  5,  1740,  and  of  Benjamin  Bowen,  Sen- 
ior, planter,  of  the  same  county,  dated  January  14,  1741.  Another 
witness  of  the  latter  was  Bowen  Stansbury,  doubtless  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Stansbury  who  married  Abraham  Eagleston’s  daughter, 
Mary. 

“A  Eagleston”  was  a witness  of  the  will  of  Benjamin  Colegate,  of 
Baltimore  County,  dated  October  26,  1758.  Following  is  an  abstract 
of  Abraham  Eagleston’s  will: 

Abraham  Eagleston’s  will,  dated  October  20,  1782,  probated 
October  23,  1783. 

To  son  Jonathan,  part  of  my  tract  called  ‘‘IVilling,’*  and  part  of 
“Robert’s  Choyce,”  and  after  his  death,  to  Abraham,  son  of  my  son 
Benjamin  Eaglestone,  for  want  of  heirs  of  the  above,  to  my  daughters 
Mary  Stansbury  and  Elizabeth  Green. 

Legacies  to  daughter  Ann  Davis, 

to  daughter  Charity  Slater, 
to  grandchildren,  children  of  my  son  Henry, 
to  grandchildren,  children  of  my  son  Thomas, 
to  grandchildren,  children  of  my  son  Benjamin, 

(Wife  evidently  deceased,  as  she  is  not  mentioned.) 

(Signed)  A.  Eaglestone. 

As  indicated  by  his  will,  Abraham  Eaglestone’s  wife  died  before 
October  20,  1782,  and  her  name  has  not  been  found.  Children,  exact 
order  not  known:  i.  Jonathan.  2.  Mary,  married  Mr.  Stansbury. 

3.  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Green.  4.  Ann,  married  Mr.  Davis.  5. 
Charity,  married  Mr.  Slater.  6.  Henry.  7.  Thomas.  8.  Benjamin, 
of  whom  further.  9.  (Perhaps)  Abraham,  a Maryland  soldier  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  whose  record  appears  as  follows: 

Eagleston,  Abram.  Private. 

Captain  Pearis’  Company,  October  9,  1756-57  to  May  31,  1758; 
Captain  Dogworth’s  Company,  June  i to  September  14,  1758. 
Killed. 
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The  name  of  “Abraham  Eglestone”  appears  on  the  muster  roll  of  Cap- 
tain Joshua  Bealls  of  Prince  George’s  County,  French  and  Indian 
War;  said  county  being  not  over  a dozen  miles  distant  from  Balti- 
more County. 

(Baltimore,  Maryland,  “Deed  Book  R-M.  No.  H.S.,”  p.  15 1. 
Jane  Baldwin  Cotton:  “The  Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol. 

VIII,  pp.  174,  189.  Annie  Walker  Burns:  “Maryland  Will  Book 

Number  31,”  p.  36.  “Maryland  Historical  Magazine,”  Vol.  V,  p. 
276;  Vol.  IX,  p.  363.) 

III.  Benjamin  Eagleston,  son  of  Abraham  Eagleston,  was  born, 
probably  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  his 
father’s  will,  in  1782,  as  having  children.  Identity  of  name  and  loca- 
tion, with  no  contradictory  evidence  found  in  a search  of  local  and 
other  records,  indicate  that  he  was  the  same  Benjamin  Eagleston  who 
died,  a resident  of  Baltimore  County,  shortly  before  October  i,  1790. 
Additional  evidence  of  his  parentage  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Benja- 
min Eagleston’s  orphan  children  were  mentioned  in  a guardian’s  bond, 
as  “legatees  of  Abraham  Eagleston.” 

Records  of  administration  on  Benjamin  Eagleston’s  estate,  and 
of  the  bonds  given  by  his  children’s  guardians,  as  as  follows: 

Administration  account  of  George  Reese,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Benjamin  Eagleston,  late  of  Baltimore  Co,  deceased, 
recorded,  recorded  October  i,  1790.  Charges  himself  with  funds 
paid  his  widow,  Sarah  Egleston. 

Orphans  Court,  Baltimore  Co,  Md.  October  10,  1792.  Know  all 
men  by  these  presents  that  we  James  Osborn  and  Thomas  Coulson 
are  held  bound  unto  Benjamin  Eagleston  and  Walter  Eagleston, 
orphans  of  Benjamin  Eagleston,  deceased,  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  current  money,  the  condition  being  that  we  bind  ourselves  as 
guardians  of  the  said  orphans  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  for  intes- 
tates, etc. 

James  Osburn,  June  15,  1793,  renews  bond  of  five  hundred  pounds 
as  guardian  of  Benjamin  and  Walter  Eagleston,  orphans  of  Benjamin 
Eagleston,  deceased,  with  special  consideration  with  their  being  lega- 
tees of  Abraham  Eagleston,  late  of  Baltimore  County,  deceased. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Benjamin  Eagleston’s  widow  was  named 
Sarah,  the  following  “only  entry  of  the  Eggleston  name  or  variant 
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occurring  in  the  Baltimore  parish  registers,”  doubtless  refers  to  the 
same  Benjamin  whose  estate  was  administered  in  1790. 

Benjamin  E^/^ston  married,  according  to  the  register  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  Parish,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  August 
18,  1764,  Sarah  Dallas,  whose  ancestry  is  not  known.  From  the  fact 
that  a son  of  Benjamin  Eagleston  was  named  Walter,  it  is  surmised 
that  Sarah  Dallas  was  a descendant  or  near  relative  of  one  Walter 
Dallas  to  whom  Robert  Ritchie,  merchant,  of  Annapolis,  starting  on 
a voyage  to  London,  in  1729,  bequeathed  his  “entire  estate  either  in 
the  Province  or  in  the  City  of  London.”  Children  of  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  (Dallas)  Eagleston:  i.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Walter. 

(“Administration  Accounts,”  No.  10,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  p. 
203.  “Guardian  Bonds,  1777-79,”  Baltimore,  Maryland,  pp.  285, 
314.  “St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  Parish  Register,”  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  p.  226.  Jane  Baldwin  Cotton:  “The  Maryland  Calendar 
of  Wills,”  Vol.  VII,  pp.  217,  232;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  276.) 

IV.  Benjamin  Eggleston,  as  he  spelled  the  name,  son  of  Benja- 
min and  Sarah  (Dallas)  Eagleston,  was  born,  probably  in  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  before  1790,  when  his  father’s  estate  was  admin- 
istered. In  1792,  a guardian  was  appointed  for  Benjamin  Eggleston 
and  his  brother,  Walter,  indicating  that  they  were  minors  at  that 
time.  In  1802,  James  Sloan,  who  had  superseded  James  Osborn  as 
guardian,  delivered  to  Benjamin  and  Walter  Eggleston  the  balance 
due  from  their  inheritance,  the  final  account  being  dated  June  13, 
1802,  which  would  point  to  the  fact  that  they  had  attained  their 
majority. 

After  the  above  date,  June  13,  1802,  there  is  only  one  Benjamin 
Eggleston  mentioned  in  the  record  books  of  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, and  apparently  was  identical  with  Benjamin,  the  orphan  son  of 
Benjamin  Eagleston.  Since  Susan  Davis  Eggleston,  of  whom  fur- 
ther, who  married  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley,  named  her  first  son 
Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley,  it  seems  logical  he  was  so  named  for 
her  father. 

June  29,  1821,  Benjamin  Eggleston  sold  a lot  on  Eutaw  Street, 
Baltimore,  to  Ignatius  Boarman,  said  lot  having  been  acquired  by  him 
through  the  Orphans  Court.  Benjamin  Eggleston  bought  from  Jacob 
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Smith,  December  28,  1828,  a lot  situated  on  the  Baltimore-Reister- 
town  Turnpike.  August  9,  1844,  Joseph  JV.  Eggleston  sold  to  Love- 
lace G.  Shipley  a certain  lot  on  the  Baltimore-Reistertown  Turnpike. 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  Eggleston  leased  the  above  lot  on  said  turn- 
pike, September  14,  1841,  to  one  Charles  Velkmar.  Joseph  W. 
Eggleston  was  perhaps  Joseph Eggleston,  brother  of  Benjamin. 

According  to  records  in  the  possession  of  descendants,  Benjamin 
Eggleston  married  Sarah  Davis.  (Davis  II.)  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  a daughter:  i.  Susan  Davis,  of  whom  further. 

(Baltimore,  Maryland,' “Guardian  Accounts,  1800-1806,”  p.  146. 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  “Deed  Books,”  W.G.,  No.  160,  p.  386;  ibid., 
W.  G.,  No.  196,  p.  322;  ibid.,  T.K.,  No.  344,  p.  431;  ibid.,  T.K., 
No.  321,  p.  160.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

V.  Susan  Davis  Eggleston,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
(Davis)  Eggleston,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  ii,  1811, 
and  died  at  Fayette,  Iowa,  August  ii,  1892. 

She  married  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley.  (Shipley  V.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

(The  Davis  Line) 

/.  Rev.  Thomas  Davis  was  “from  Charles  City  County,”  Virginia, 
born  probably  before  1750,  and  is  believed  to  have  died  in  Northamp- 
ton County,  Virginia,  a few  years  after  1808.  In  the  only  mention 
found  of  his  possible  ancestry.  Rev.  E.  L.  Goodwin  once  calls  him 
“possibly  son  of  William  Davis,”  and  again  calls  him  “Thomas 
Davis,  Jr.” : 

Thomas  Davis,  from  Charles  City  County,  Va,  possibly  son  of 
William  Davis.  He  was  usher  at  William  and  Mary  College,  1768, 
and  ordained  in  1773.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  Norfolk  Parish,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1773.  King’s  County,  Va,  October  13,  1773.  Minister  of 
Elizabeth  City  Parish,  Norfolk  Co,  Va,  1773-76.  Chaplain  ist  Con- 
tinental Dragoons  in  the  Revolution.  Minister  of  St.  Stephens  Par- 
ish, Northumberland  Co,  Va,  1779-92.  Officiated  occasionally  in 
North  Farnham  Parish  (Richmond  County)  Minister  of  Fairfax 
Parish,  1792-1806.  He  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  Washington.  Min- 
ister of  Elizabeth  City  Parish,  Norfolk  County  again,  1 806-1808.  Min- 
ister of  Hungar’s  Parish,  Northampton  Co,  Va,  until  his  death  a few 
years  later. 
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Underneath  the  above,  Dr.  Goodwin  cites:  William  Davis,  of 

Westover  Parish,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  of  which  he  was 
rector  from  1758  to  1773,  and  whom  he  refers  to  as  possible  father 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis.  However,  this  biographer  in  a chrono- 
logical list  of  early  Episcopal  ministers  has  the  following: 

Thomas  Davis,  (Jr)  minister  of  Fairfax  Parish,  1792-1806. 

The  father  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis  is  mentioned,  though  not  by 
name,  in  the  following  letter: 

Rosewell,  Va,  July  ye  21,  1773. 

To  John  Norton  Esq,  London. 

Dear  Sir:  I must  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  a 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  and  a late  usher  of  our  college.  I need 
say  but  little  of  him,  as  I suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  his  father, 
and  make  no  doubt  he  will  carry  many  recommendations  to  you,  etc. 

(Signed)  John  Page. 

The  following  biography  appears  in  an  article  entitled  “The 
Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Virginia  and  the  Revolution,” 
by  G.  MacLaren  Brydon,  published  in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography”  in  1933: 

Davis,  Thomas:  From  Charles  City  County.  Usher  at  William 
and  Mary’s  College,  1768.  Ordained  in  1773.  Licensed  for  Vir- 
ginia, for  Norfolk  Parish  {sic:  probably  error  for  County),  Septem- 
ber 21,  1773.  Received  the  King’s  Bounty,  or  gift  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to  America,  October 
1773*  Minister  of  Elizabeth  River  Parish,  Norfolk  County, 
1773-76,  circa.  Chaplain  First  Continental  Dragoons  from  Decem- 
ber 10,  1776  to . 

Received  salary  as  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment. 
Captured  by  the  British  in  1779  (reported  in  “Virginia  Gazette,”  May 

15.1779)- 

Minister  of  St.  Stephen’s  Parish,  Northumberland  County,  1792- 
1806.  He  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  George  Washington.  Minister 
of  Elizabeth  River  Parish  again,  1806-08.  Minister  of  Hungar’s 
Parish,  Northampton  County,  from  1808  until  his  death  a few  years 
later. 

At  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  list  of  clergy  is  given  a “List 
of  Chaplains,”  with  the  following  entry: 

Davis,  Thomas — ist  Continental  Dragoons,  December  10,  1776. 
Later,  Chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment. 
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Further  scattered  references  to  Rev.  Thomas  Davis’  activities  are 
found  in  historical  magazines:  at  a meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  Courthouse,  March  31,  1766,  a committee  was 
chosen,  of  which  “M''  Davis,  Parson  of  the  parish,”  was  president; 
and  it  was  “Voted,  That  the  Parliament  imposing  taxes  on  America  is 
unconstitutional  and  illegal;  and  therefore  determined,  in  case  the 
Stamp  Act  is  to  be  inforced,  that  they  will  stand  by  each  other  in 
order  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  might.” 

Thomas  Davis  was  a student  of  William  and  Mary’s  College,  and 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  written  by  John  Norton,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  mentions  his  ordination  as  a minister: 

September  25,  1773,  Mr.  Davis  got  here  the  day  before  Public 
Ordination,  and  though  late  the  Bishop  was  so  obliging  on  a letter  I 
wrote  him  (setting  forth  the  reason  for  his  late  application)  did 
ordain  him  and  wrote  me  a genteel  letter  on  the  occasion,  desiring  me 
to  forward  a Bible  and  Prayer  Book  for  the  College,  which  I shall 
comply  with. 

In  “Purdie  & Dixon’s  Virginia  Almanac”  for  1774  was  printed 
“A  List  of  Parishes,  and  the  Ministers  in  them.”  One  entry  therein 
is  of  “Norfolk  County,  Elizabeth  Parish,  Thomas  Davis,  minister.” 

The  “Virginia  Gazette”  of  November  29,  1776,  states  that  “On 
Thursday  last”  at  the  funeral  of  “the  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph  Esq.,” 
at  the  William  and  Mary’s  College  Chapel,  “an  excellent  oration  was 
pronounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Rev:  Thomas  Davis,  in  honor  of 
the  deceased,  and  recommending  it  to  the  respectable  audience  to 
immitate  his  virtues.” 

In  the  “Alexandria  Times”  the  following  notice  appeared,  in  the 
issue  of  Saturday,  December  28,  1799,  two  weeks  after  the  death  of 
George  Washington : 

The  walking  being  bad  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  George  Washington  will  be  preached  at  the  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House,  tomorrow  at  1 1 o’clock. 

The  preacher  was  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  one 
of  the  four  ministers  who  had  officiated  at  Washington’s  funeral, 
three  of  whom  delivered  funeral  sermons  from  the  same  pulpit. 

January  14,  1800,  the  Washington  Society  of  Alexandria  was 
organized,  and  its  plan  for  a demonstration  on  February  22,  follow- 
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ing,  included  “an  Oration  by  Mr.  Dick”  and  “Religious  Solemnities 
by  Rev’d.  Davis,  Muir  and  Maffatt.”  This  refers  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Davis. 

Rev.  Thomas  Davis  and  his  wife  executed  a deed  in  1802,  as 
follows : 

This  indenture  made  the  8th  day  of  March,  1802,  between  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Davis  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  of  the  County  of 
Fairfax,  of  the  one  part,  and  George  Deneale  of  the  County  of  Alex- 
andria, of  the  other  part.  Whereas  the  said  Thomas  Davis  stands 
indebted  unto  said  George  Deneale  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  said  Thomas  Davis  in  order  to  secure  payment  to  the 
said  George  Deneale,  has  given,  granted,  bargained  and  sold  to  him, 
the  said  George  Deneale,  a certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  containing 
one  thousand  acres  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Monongalia  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  situate  on  both  sides  of  Duck  Creek  in  the 
said  county,  which  tract  of  land  was  granted  by  the  Commonwealth 
unto  John  Allison  April  7,  1786,  and  by  him  conveyed  to  Jesse  Wat- 
son, who  sold  it  to  the  said  Thomas  Davis,  a party  to  these  presents, 
all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  records  (of  Monongalia). 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Thomas  Davis  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  etc. 

Rev.  Thomas  Davis  married  Elizabeth,  whose  surname  is  not 
known,  and  who  died  May  9,  18 — , year  uncertain.  Her  original 
tombstone  in  Christ  Churchyard,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  having  crum- 
bled and  fallen,  the  year  date  was  missing  when  the  present  marble 
slab  was  erected  in  her  memory.  From  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
deed,  it  is  known  that  her  death  occurred  not  earlier  than  1802.  The 
present  inscription  reads  as  follows : 

Here  lies  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis,  the  late  consort 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  rector  of  Fairfax.  She  was  related  to 
several  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
lived  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  the  worthy  of  her  acquaintance  & 
died  on  the  9th  of  May,  i8oa,  Anno  Aetatis,  59. 

Rev.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Davis,  according  to  records  in  the 
possession  of  descendants,  were  the  parents  of  a daughter:  i.  Sarah, 
of  whom  further. 

(“The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol. 
XXXIX,  p.  251;  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  II,  17,  18,  134,  305.  “William  and 
Mary  College  Quarterly  Magazine,”  First  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  202; 
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Vol.  XXI,  p.  165  ; Vol.  XXII,  p.  141 ; Vol.  XXVII,  p.  329.  “Tyler’s 
Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  150. 
Tombstones  in  Christ  Churchyard,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Records 
in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

II.  Sarah  Davis,  according  to  family  records,  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Davis.  She  married  Benjamin  Eggle- 
ston. (Eggleston  IV.) 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

(The  Gorsuch  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  two  bars  engrailed  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Crest — Issuant  from  a ducal  coronet  a lion  rampant  or. 

(The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,  Vol.  XV : “The  Visitation  of 

London,  Anno  Domini,  1633,  1634,  and  1635,”  Vol.  I,  p.  327.) 

Name  authorities  give  an  old  English  locality  for  the  origin  of 
the  surname,  Gorsuch,  as  belonging  to  Gorsuch,  Lancaster  County, 
England. 

The  English  village  where  the  Gorsage  family  resided  was 
described  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  follows : 

IV alkern  is  a parish  and  village  about  five  miles  east  from  Steven- 
age Station,  and  six  miles  south-west  from  Buntingford.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Weston  and  Ardeley,  on  the  south  by  Benington  and 
Aston,  on  the  east  by  Ardeley  and  Great  Munden,  and  on  the  west  by 
Stevenage  and  Chisfield.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2924  acres 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  this  manor  was  held  by  Dorman,  or 
Derman,  a Saxon,  who,  siding  with  the  King,  became  one  of  his 
thanes,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  former  possessions,  and  was 
further  rewarded  for  his  allegiance  by  the  grant  of  this  and  other 
manors 

In  IV alkern  and  in  Watton — in  the  latter  case  jointly  with  Alward, 
another  Saxon  thane — he  held  the  manors  which  had  belonged  to 
Alwin  Horne 

The  entry  in  Domesday  Book  relating  to  this  manor  is  as  follows: 

Derman  himself  holds  IValchra.  It  was  rated  at  ten  hides.  Ara- 
bole  is  twelve  carucates,  and  two  more  may  be  made.  There  are  four- 
teen villanes  with  a priest,  and  six  bordars  have  eight  carucates, 
There  are  eight  cottagers  and  four  bondmen.  Pasture  for  cattle. 
Pannage  for  a hundred  hogs.  The  total  value  is  ten  pounds:  when} 
received  eight  pounds : in  the  time  of  King  Edward  sixteen  pounds. 
Alwin  Horne,  a thane  of  King  Edward,  held  this  land,  and  might 
sell  it. 
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In  the  registers  of  Ormskirk  parish,  County  Lancaster,  England, 
the  following  are  records  of  the  name.  Christenings : Thomas  Gor- 
sutch,  February  21,  1558-59;  Henry  Gorsutch,  November  8,  1565; 
Gabrell  Gorsutch,  child  of  James,  January  19,  1568-69;  Ed:  Gor- 
sutch, child  of  James,  July  30,  1574;  Jamis  Gorsutch,  March  22, 
1575-76;  Edw.  Gorsutch,  child  of  Nicholas,  April  8,  1603;  Eliza- 
beth Gorsutch,  child  of  Nicholas,  December  14,  1605,  and  James 
Gors^jtch,  child  of  James,  June  16,  1613.  Under  the  heading  Burials 
are:  Robert  Gorsutch,  July  20,  1558;  Jamis  Gorsutch,  April  23, 

1563;  Richard  Gorsutch,  July  4,  1564;  Thomas  Gorsutch,  March  5, 
1564-65;  puer  William  Gorsuche,  May  26,  1567;  Jaine  Gorsutch, 
child  of  Robert,  August  21,  1568;  William  Gorsutch,  July  14,  1577; 
John  Gorsutch  “stranger,”  March  2,  1585-86;  Juu  John  Gorsutch, 
October  14,  1597;  Juu  Gabrell  Gorsutch,  February  12,  1599-1600, 
and  Edw : Gorsutch,  child  of  Edw : July  i,  16  ii,  zndundtr  Marriages: 
Richard  Gorsutch  and  Marget  Shurlicars,  August  31,  1561,  and 
Henry  Gorsutch  and  Mary  Sephto,  January  31,  1625-26. 

(Henry  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  John 
Edward  Cussans : “History  of  Hertfordshire,”  Vol.  II,  p.  72.  Josiah 
Arrowsmith:  “The  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Ormskirk  in 

the  County  of  Lancaster,  1557-1626,”  pp.  2,  12,  18,  27,  29,  75,  80, 
96,  131,  139,  141,  142,  145-46,  158,  171,  194,  199,  218,  256,  288.) 

I.  William  Gorsuch,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  Virginia  and 
Maryland  family,  is  found  of  record  in  the  1633-35  Visitation  of 
London,  in  which  are  confirmed  the  arms  of  “Gorsuch,  Bishopgate 
Ward,”  as  follows: 

Letters  pattents  dated  1577  granted  to  Robert  Hillson  of  London 
merchant  by  Clar.  Cooke  and  continued  to  the  descendants  of  Gorsuch 
to  bear  as  their  paternall  coate. 

William  Gorsuch  of  London  m<jrchant  descended  out  of  Lanca- 
shire from  Gorsuch  nigh  Ormchurch  (Ormskirk). 

The  parish  of  Ormskirk  belonged  to  Orm,  a Saxon  proprietor  of 
Halton,  near  Runcorn,  who  established  himself  here,  and  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Alice,  a daughter  of  Herveus,  a Norman  nobleman,  .... 
obtained  large  estates  in  this  county.  He  was  no  doubt  founder  of 
the  church  which  was  co-existent  with  the  name  of  Ormskirk  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I,  . . . . 

William  Gorsuch  married  Avice  Hillson,  who,  as  the  pedigree 
reads,  was  “daughter  of  ...  . Hillson  brothers  daughter  to  Robert 
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Hillson  of  London  m^zrchant.”  They  had  a son : i.  Daniel,  of  whom 
further. 

(The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,  Vol.  XV : “The  Visi- 
tation of  London,  Anno  Domini,  1633,  1634  and  1635,”  p.  327.  John 
Murray:  “Handbook  for  Lancashire,”  p.  134.  “Virginia  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  228-91;  Vol.  XXIV, 
pp.  81-93.) 

II.  Daniel  Gorsuch,  son  of  William  and  Avice  (Hillson)  Gor- 
such,  was  born  in  March  or  April,  1569,  and  died,  a resident  of  Wal- 
kern.  County  Hertford,  England,  October  8,  1638,  aged  sixty-nine 
years,  six  months  “and  Odd  Dayes.”  In  the  Visitation  of  London, 
1633-35,  the  following  appears:  “Danyell  Gorsuch  of  London  mar- 
chant  late  Alderman’s  deputy  of  Bishopsgate  Ward  living  1633 
. . . . ” “Daniel  Gorsuch  of  Walkerne,  county  Hertford,  gent., 
late  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,”  in  his  will  dated  October  6, 
1638,  and  proved  November  24,  1638,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  refers  to  his  wife  Alice  and  to  “Mother  Hall,  deceased”; 
to  son  John  and  the  latter’s  wife  Anne,  and  leaves  to  him  various 
tracts  of  land,  rents,  leases,  horses,  cattle,  etc.;  the  six  children  of  his 
son  John,  namely:  John,  Daniell,  William,  Katherine,  Robert  and 

Richard;  his  (testator’s)  daughter,  Katherine  Haynes  and  her  hus- 
band Thomas  Haynes ; and  certain  other  relatives. 

Daniel  Gorsuch  married,  according  to  the  Visitation  of  London, 
1633-35,  Alice  Hall,  daughter  of  John  Hall,  “of  London,  marchant 
sometimes  one  of  the  Bridge  Maisters.”  John  Hall  the  elder,  citizen 
and  draper  of  London,  in  his  will,  dated  January  16,  1617,  and  proved 
December  19,  1618,  bequeathes  “four  pounds  to  my  son  in  law  Daniel 
Gossege  and  Alice  his  wife  the  like  legacy  of  four  pounds.”  In  the 
will  of  his  son,  John  Hall,  citizen  and  draper,  of  London,  dated 
November  28,  1644,  bequeathed  “forty  shillings  to  my  sister  Gorsuch.” 

Alice  (Hall)  Gorsuch,  widow  of  Daniel  Gorsuch,  died  at  Weston, 
County  Hertford,  England,  between  July  7,  1662,  and  February  3, 
1662-63,  dates  of  the  drawing  and  the  proving  of  her  will.  In  the 
instrument  she  mentions  her  grandchildren:  Robert,  Richard,  Charles 
and  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  and  Elizabeth  Powell,  “all  these  being  chil- 
dren of  my  son  John  Gorsuch,  D.D.”;  Johanna  and  Frances  Gor- 
such, “daughters  of  my  said  son  John”;  Ann  Gorsuch,  “daughter  of 
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my  grandson  Daniel  Gorsuch”;  John  Gorsuch,  “son  of  my  grandson 
William  Gorsuch”;  William  and  Elizabeth,  “son  and  daughter  of  my 
granddaughter  Katherine  Whittby.”  Other  goods,  leases,  lands,  etc., 
she  devised  to  her  grandson,  Daniell  Gorsuch,  gent.,  and  made  him 
executor.  Children  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Hall)  Gorsuch:  i.  John, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Katherine,  married  Thomas  Hayne;  their  son, 
Daniel  Hayne,  married  Elizabeth  Lovelace.  (Lovelace  VII,  Child  7.) 

(The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,  Vol.  XV : “The  Visi- 
tations of  London,  Anno  Domini,  1633,  1634  and  1635,”  Vol.  I,  p. 
327.  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XVII, 
pp.  288-91,  303-04;  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  81-93.  Henry  F.  Waters: 
“Gleanings  in  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  688;  Vol.  II,  p.  881.  J.  Hall 
Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,”  in  the  “Vir- 
ginia Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  87.) 

III.  Rev.  John  Gorsuch,  son  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Hall)  Gorsuch, 
was  born  in  England,  probably  about,  or  soon  after,  1600,  and  died 
there  before  June,  1652.  He  was  instituted  rector  of  Walkern  parish, 
July  28,  1632,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  George  Barrie;  patron  Daniel 
Gorsuch.  In  1642,  Rev.  Gorsuch  was  ejected  by  Parliament  from  this 
living,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  father,  Daniel  Gorsuch. 
About  1740,  Rev.  Thomas  Tipping,  Vicar  of  Ardeley,  wrote  concern- 
ing John  Gorsuch : 

Dr.  Gorsuch  was  smothered  in  a Haymow.  Fairclough  of  Wes- 
ton acting  Rascall  under  Manchester,  sent  a bodt  of  Rebels  to  Seize  & 
eject  Gorsuch  for  Smeath  Vicar  of  Weston.  Gorsuch  betook  himself 
to  ye  Haymow  & there  lost  his  life.  He  left  a very  good  name. 

After  his  ejectment,  his  wife  was  allowed  £20  per  annum  in  lieu 
of  one-fifth  part  of  the  income  of  the  rectory,  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  children.  However,  Dr.  Gorsuch  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  content  with  this  meagre  allowance,  and  his  death  was  probably 
due  to  his  attempting  to  assert  his  legal  rights. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  John  Gorsuch,  his  widow  and  children 
emigrated  to  Virginia,  probably  being  influenced  thereto  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Gorsuch’s  brother.  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace,  settled  in  the 
above-mentioned  Colony  in  or  soon  after  May,  1650,  and  was  of  rec- 
ord there  in  May,  1652. 

Records  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  England,  show 
that  letters  of  administration  were  issued  June  2,  1652,  to  “Daniel 
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Gorsuch  son  of  Anne  Gorsuch,  late  of  Weston  Co.  Hertford,  but 
deceased  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  widow.”  Petitions  were  presented, 
in  1657,  to  the  Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  Court,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians  for  some  of  the  children  of  “John  Gorsuch,  profes- 
sor in  Divinity,  deceased.” 

Evidence  that  the  Gorsuch  family  arrived  in  Virginia  prior  to 
February  22,  1652,  is  found  in  “Virginia  Land  Patent  Book  Number 
3,”  pp.  187-88.  On  that  date  one  Theo.  Hoane,  Gent.,  was  granted 
two  parcels  of  land,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  all,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  due  him  for  the  transportation  of 
eighteen  persons,  seven  of  whom  were:  Robert  Gorsuch,  Richard 

Gorsuch,  Anne  Gorsuch,  Elizabeth  Gorsuch,  Charles  Gorsuch,  Love- 
lace Gorsuch,  and  Kath.  Gorsuch. 

Rev.  John  Gorsuch  married,  in  or  before  1628,  Anne  Lovelace. 
(Lovelace  VIII.)  Children,  all  born  in  England,  exact  order  not 
known:  i.  Daniel,  born  in  1628  or  1629,  aged  “four  years,”  in  1633. 

He  was  living  in  England,  in  1652,  when  he  acted  as  administrator  of 
his  mother’s  estate,  and  again  in  1662,  when  he  was  executor  of  the 
will  of  his  grandmother  Gorsuch;  he  married,  before  1662,  and  had 
a daughter:  i.  Ann,  named  in  her  grandmother’s  will.  2,  John,  born 
about  1630;  was  bequeathed  certain  freeholds  in  Weston,  England, 
by  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Gorsuch.  3.  William,  born  in  1631  or 
1632;  probably  married,  October  12,  1660,  Catherine  Morgan.  4. 
Katherine,  baptized  at  Walkern,  England,  November  26,  1633;  mar- 
ried, in  Virginia,  William  Whitby.  Children:  i.  William,  ii.  Eliza- 
beth. 5.  Robert,  baptized  at  Walkern,  November  19,  1635;  settled 
in  Maryland,  where  five  hundred  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco 
River  w’ere  surveyed  for  him,  July  28,  1659.  6.  Richard,  baptized  at 
Walkern,  April  19,  1637.  With  Thomas  Powell,  he  entered  rights 
for  three  hundred  acres  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  July  16, 
1659;  later  removed  to  Talbot  County,  Maryland;  married  Eliza- 
beth, surname  not  known.  7.  Anna,  baptized  at  Walkern,  March 
13,  1638-39;  married  (first)  Captain  Thomas  Todd ; (second)  Cap- 
tain David  Jones;  (third)  John  Oldston.  She  is  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Johanna,  named  in  her  grandmother’s  will.  8.  Elizabeth, 
baptized  at  Walkern,  May  13,  1641;  evidently  married  Howell 
Powell,  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  9.  Charles,  of  whom  further.  10. 
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Lovelace,  married,  at  Tred  Avon  Quaker  Meeting,  October  23,  1679, 
Rebeckah  Preston,  of  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  ii.  Frances, 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  grandmother  Gorsuch,  in  1662. 

(John  Edward  Cussans:  “History  of  Hertfordshire,”  Vol.  II, 

p.  84.  “New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  LI, 
PP-  Nell  Marion  Nugent:  “Cavaliers  and  Pioneers,”  Vol. 

I,  p.  275.) 

IV.  Charles  Gorsuch,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Anne  (Lovelace) 
Gorsuch,  was  baptized  in  infancy,  at  Walkern,  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, August  25,  1642,  and  died,  a resident  of  Maryland,  June  27, 
1716.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  members  of  his  parents’  family  who 
were  transported  to  Virginia  prior  to  February  22,  1652,  by  Theo. 
Hoane,  gentleman. 

At  the  Lancaster,  Virginia,  County  Court,  April  i,  1657,  “Rich- 
ard, Robert  and  Charles  Gorsuch,  sonnes  & Coheirs  of  John  Gorsuch, 
professor  of  Divinity,  dec’d,”  had  appointed  “their  sister  Katheryn 
Whitby,  widd.  their  guardian  for  such  estate  as  doth  any  ways  belong 
to  them  in  Englande,”  and  Francis  Morrison,  Esquire,  for  their 
estate  in  Virginia.  Charles  Gorsuch  and  his  brother,  Lovelace,  were 
Quakers,  their  names  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  Maryland  Friends’ 
records.  August  3,  1661,  Charles  Gorsuch  had  surveyed  for  him 
“Whetstone  Point,”  fifty  acres,  comprising  that  part  of  the  later  city 
of  Baltimore  occupied  in  part  by  Fort  McHenry. 

The  Maryland  Assembly,  during  its  October-November,  1678, 
session,  passed  “An  Act  for  payment  and  assessing  the  Publick  Charges 
of  this  Province,”  for  amounts  disbursed  “in  the  late  Expedicon 
against  the  Nanticoke  Indians,”  etc.  One  such  payment  was  to 
“Charles  Gorsuch  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Tobacco.”  Later 
payments  to  him  included  three  hundred  and  twelve  hundred  pounds 
in  1681.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following,  which  was  duly  con- 
sidered hy  both  houses  of  the  Maryland  Assembly  in  May,  1682: 

There  was  about  two  Days  agoe  a new  Cannoe  full  of  Indians  at 
the  North  point  of  Potapsco,  and  there  was  a boy  went  to  look  after 
Cattle,  and  his  Dog  run  out  and  bayed  at  a Squirrel,  and  it  is  Sup- 
posed that  the  said  Indians  thought  that  some  English  was  coming 
upon  them  which  made  them  take  over  a Creek  within  the  North 
point  it  being  a little  before  Sun  going  down,  the  next  morning  I with 
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Some  others  went  out  to  know  what  they  were,  and  their  Business 
but  we  could  not  See  them,  nor  no  Sign  of  them  it  is  thought  that 
they  are  Evilly  intended  by  theire  carriage,  and  that  they  are  the 
Same  Indians  that  did  the  Murder  at  Point  look  out  last  year;  for 
they  were  first  Discovered  last  year  here  before  that  they  did  the 
Murder  there,  thou  may  please  to  inform  the  Inhabitants  about  them, 
The  said  Indians  was  seen  by  Several  of  the  North  point  People  when 
they  went  over  the  abovesaid  Creek  and  there  is  now  this  Morning 
gone  out  a Party  of  Men  to  make  a further  Discovery,  and  to  know 
what  the  said  Indians  are  but  as  yet  I have  not  heard  any  thing 
what  they  have  Discovered;  nought  else  but  my  Love 

(Signed)  Charles  Gorsuch — 

The  29th  of  2d  Month  1682. 

The  Assembly,  during  its  October-November,  1683,  session,  leg- 
islated for  purchasing  and  laying  out  various  commercial  ports,  one 
being  in  Baltimore  County  on  Patapsco  River.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners chosen  for  Baltimore  County,  to  carry  out  the  said  project, 
was  Charles  Gorsuch. 

Between  1668  and  1690,  Charles  Gorsuch  had  surveyed,  for  him- 
self, eleven  other  tracts  of  land  in  Baltimore  County,  the  twelve  com- 
prising a total  of  1,344  acres.  He  also  purchased  in  the  same  county 
seven  tracts  of  land  comprising  1,001  acres,  besides  a 1,100-acre  tract 
purchased  jointly  with  Thomas  Todd.  He  also  acquired  through  his 
first  marriage,  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  which  had  belonged 
to  Thomas  Cole.  In  1679,  he  was  a resident  of  Talbot  County,  but 
soon  returned  to  Baltimore  County. 

Charles  Gorsuch  married  (first),  before  3 mo.  13,  1677,  Sarah 
Cole;  evidently  not  a Quaker;  “sole  heir”  and  doubtless  a daughter 
of  Thomas  Cole,  who,  in  1649,  “transported  himself  and  wife  Pris- 
cilla into  the  Province”  of  Maryland.  She  was  living  as  late  as  July 
6,  1689,  when  she  joined  her  husband  in  signing  a deed.  He  mar- 
ried (second),  12  mo.  15,  1690-91,  Anna  Hawkins,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Hawkins,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland.  Children, 
possibly  others,  all  born  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  John,  born  in  1678 
or  1679,  died  about  1733;  married  Elizabeth.  2.  Thomas,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Charles,  born  in  1686  or  1687,  in  1746  or  1747; 
married  (first),  in  1712,  name  not  known;  (second),  about  1720, 
Sarah  Cole,  daughter  of  John  Cole.  4.  (Probably)  Robert,  died  in 
1720;  married,  before  1711,  Johann. 
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(The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,  Vol.  XV : “The  Visi- 
tation of  London,  Anno  Domini,  1633,  1634  and  1635,”  Vol.  I,  p.  327. 
“Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVI,  pp. 
216-22;  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  91-93.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  “Deed 
Book,”  I.R.,  No.  P.P.,  p.  46.  “Archives  of  Maryland,”  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  87,  89,  208,  210,  609-11.) 

V.  Thomas  Gorsuch,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Cole)  Gorsuch, 
was  born  in  Maryland,  between  1678  and  1680,  as  indicated  by  sun- 
dry depositions.  He  died,  a resident  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
between  September  23,  1774,  and  November  4,  1774.  He  inherited 
no  land  from  his  father,  who  died  intestate,  but  he  and  his  brother, 
John,  received  the  450-acre  tract  “Maiden’s  Choice,”  in  1687,  by 
the  will  of  Captain  David  Jones,  second  husband  of  their  father’s  sis- 
ter, Anna  or  Johanna. 

Two  tracts  of  land  of  one  hundred  acres  each  were  patented  by 
Thomas  Gorsuch  in  1729  and  1731  and,  in  the  latter  year,  he  pur- 
chased one  hundred  acres  from  John  Ensor.  In  1737  he  bought  part 
of  the  tract  “Friendship,”  120  acres,  on  Beaver  Run  Dam. 

By  deed  of  gift,  Thomas  Gorsuch,  Sr.,  planter,  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  on  February  14,  1752,  conveyed  land  to  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  John.  “He  probably  was  a Quaker.” 

In  his  will,  dated  September  23,  1774,  and  proved  November  4, 
1774,  he  is  called  a planter,  of  Baltimore  County.  In  it  he  mentions 
his  wife  Jane,  sons  Love/^5^,  Thomas  and  John,  and  daughters  Eliza- 
beth Kelly  and  Mary  Simpkins,  and  grandson  Robert  Gorsuch. 

Thomas  Gorsuch  married,  August  19,  1714,  Jane  Ensor.  (Ensor 
II.)  Children:  i.  Lovelace,  of  whom  further.  2.  Thomas,  born 

about  1720.  3.  John,  born  in  1730  or  1731,  died  August  7,  1808; 

married,  March  ii,  1755,  Elizabeth  Merryman.  4.  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Kelly.  5.  Mary,  married  Mr.  Simpkins. 

(“Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVI,  pp. 
222,  326-28.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  “Will  Book,”  No.  3, 
p.  316.) 

VI.  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Ensor)  Gor- 
such, was  born,  probably  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  about  17 1 5, 
and  died,  a resident  of  that  county,  between  May  8,  1779,  and  July  10, 
1783,  when  his  will  was  dated  and  proved,  respectively.  He 
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bequeathed  his  home  plantation  “Friendship,”  to  his  son  John,  and 
divided  “Morgan’s  Tents”  and  “Plum  Tree  Bottom”  between  his  sons 
Nathan  and  Thomas.  Jane,  Nathan,  Thomas,  Sarah,  Ann  and  Eliza- 
beth were  settled  and  had  received  their  filial  portions.  All  of  his 
twelve  children  were  named  in  his  will,  and  all,  except  Nathan,  Jane 
and  Ruth,  who  were  deceased,  in  April,  1802,  were  named  in  their 
mother’s  will. 

Lovelace  Gorsuch  received  by  his  father’s  will  “my  portion  of  the 
tract  ‘Friendship,’  ” 120  acres  on  Beaver  Run  Dam,  and  certain  slaves. 
His  name  is  usually  spelled  “Loveless”  in  the  records.  August  i, 
1733,  he  signed  as  “next  of  kin”  the  inventory  of  Robert  Gorsuch, 
whose  exact  relationship  to  Lovelace  is  not  known.  He  was  fore- 
man of  the  Baltimore  Grand  Jury,  in  August,  1744.  In  1754,  and  in 
1755,  he  was  an  overseer  of  the  highways.  In  1755  he  purchased  268 
acres  of  land.  He  patented  “Tom’s  Folly,”  fifty-two  and  one-half 
acres,  which  he  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  sold  in  1769. 

Lovelace  Gorsuch  married,  before  1752,  Sarah,  whose  surname 
is  not  known,  and  who  died  between  February  20,  1800,  the  date  of 
her  will,  and  April  14,  1802,  when  it  was  proved.  As  above  stated, 
she  mentioned  all  her  children,  except  Nathan,  Jane  and  Ruth,  who 
were  deceased,  and  “Nicholas  Gorsuch,”  the  son  of  Chiscilla  Gorsuch. 
Children  of  Lovelace  and  Sarah  Gorsuch:  i.  Jane,  apparently  died 

before  1800;  received  her  filial  portion  of  her  father’s  estate  in  May, 
1779;  married  Joseph  Hawkins.  2.  Nathan,  his  will  was  dated  April 
13,  1788,  and  proved  December  6,  1788;  it  mentions,  among  others, 
his  sister  Carcila  Gorsuch  and  her  son  Nicholas  Gorsuch;  he  received 
his  filial  portion  of  his  father’s  estate  in  May,  1779.  3.  Thomas,  born 
April  II,  1752,  died  in  1814  or  1815;  married,  February  27,  1778, 
Helen  Chapman.  4.  Sarah,  received  her  portion  of  the  estate  before 
May,  1779;  married,  before  1788,  Thomas  Beaseman.  5.  Anne  or 
Nancy,  received  her  portion  before  May,  1779;  married,  before 
1800,  Benjamin  Bond.  6.  Elizabeth,  married,  by  license,  February 
21,  1778,  Henry  Bond.  7.  Charity,  married,  by  license,  January  20, 
1781,  Thomas  Kelly.  8.  Chiscilla,  of  whom  further.  9.  Prudence, 
married,  by  license,  January  20,  1789,  Benjamin  Williams.  10.  Ruth, 
married,  by  license,  November  26,  1791,  John  Williams,  and  died 
before  1800.  ii.  John,  born  May  4,  1772,  died  April  22,  1838; 
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married,  November  i,  1803,  Nancy  Goodwin.  12.  Rachel,  married, 
by  license,  June  16,  1796,  Abednego  Griffith. 

(“Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVI, 
pp.  327,  421-23.) 

VII.  Chiscilla  Gorsuch,  daughter  of  Lovelace  and  Sarah  Gorsuch, 
was  born,  probably  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  about  1770,  and 
was  living  in  December,  1815. 

She  married  (first),  about  1788,  Mr.  Gorsuch,  given  name  not 
found,  and  doubtless  a relative.  The  will  of  her  brother,  Nathan 
Gorsuch,  mentions  his  sister  Carcila  Gorsuch  and  her  son,  Nicholas 
Gorsuch.  Also,  her  mother’s  will,  dated  February  20,  1800,  mentions 
her  daughter,  “Chiscilla  Gorsuch,  and  Nicholas  Gorsuch,  the  son  of 
Chiscilla  Gorsuch.”  Chiscilla  (Gorsuch)  Gorsuch  married  (second) 
Charles  (2)  Shipley.  (Shipley  IV.) 

In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  her  second  husband,  she 
renounced  and  quit  all  claim  to  bequests,  etc.,  and  insisted  on  her 
dower,  or  legal  share,  as  follows : 

I,  Chiscilla  Shipley  widow  of  Charles  Shipley,  deceased,  do  hereby 
renounce  and  quit  all  claim  to  any  bequest  or  devise  made  to  me  by  the 
last  will  of  my  husband  exhibited  and  proved  according  to  law  and  I 
elect  to  take  in  lieu  thereof  my  Dower  or  legal  share  of  the  estate  of 
my  said  husband. 

December  20,  1815  her 

Chiscilla  X Shipley 

Witness : D.  M.  Ferine.  mark 

{Ibid.,  pp.  421,  423.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Courthouse:  “Reg- 
ister of  Wills,”  Book  10,  p.  67.  Records  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants of  the  family.) 

(The  Ensor  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a cross  engrailed  azure  a chief  gules. 

Crest — A lion  rampant  per  fesse  sable  and  or  holding  a fleur-de-lis  gules. 

(Bm-ke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Ensor  is  decidedly  an  English  surname  of  local  origin  and  is 
derived  from  the  parish  of  “Edensor,”  in  County  Derby,  England. 
The  name  is  always  pronounced  Ensor,  but  among  its  corruptions  are 
Edsor  and  Edser.  In  the  Domesday  Book  Ednesovre  is  recorded,  and 
according  to  one  authority  in  nomenclature  the  name  is  believed 
to  be  from  the  old  “Eadnoth’s  shore.” 
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The  Ensors  of  Rollesby  Hall,  County  Norfolk,  are  descendants  of 
the  Edensors  of  Staffordshire,  a neighboring  county  of  Derbyshire, 
England.  Among  other  records  of  the  name  are : Richard  de 

Edenesor,  of  County  Cambridge,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in  1273;  in 
1604,  Daniel  Ensore  married,  in  London,  Elizabeth  Wymple,  and,  as 
late  as  1796,  John  Ensor  married,  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  Amphillis  Mapes. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Henry  Harrison:  “Sur- 
names of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

/.  John  Ensor,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  Maryland  family, 
died  before  October  6,  1720,  when  his  second  wife  called  him  her 
“late  husband”  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  her  first  husband : 

Elizabeth  Ensor,  executrix  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Abra- 
ham Enloe,  deceased,  late  of  Baltimore  County,  presents  her  account 
to  the  court,  with  payments  made  out  of  said  deceased  estate  by  her 
late  husband,  John  Ensor.  Dated  October  6,  1720. 

John  Ensor  was  a witness  of  the  will  of  William  Gaine,  of  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  November  10,  1693. 

Jane  Ensor  was  a witness  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Morris,  of 
Patapsco  River,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  dated  November  29, 
1693. 

Jno.  Ensor  and  Jane  Ensor  were  witnesses  of  the  will  of  Nathaniel 
Ruxtone,  of  Patapsco  River,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1700. 

“John  Ensur”  was  taxed  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  in  1699, 
having  purchased  a three-hundred-acre  tract  of  land,  in  1697, 
abstract  of  the  deed  being  as  follows: 

This  indenture  made  the  Third  day  of  November  and  Ninth  year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  William  the  third,  by  Grace  of 
God  King  of  England,  etc.,  one  thousand  six  Hundred  and  Ninety 
Seven  (1697)  Betw^een  Captain  John  Eldton  of  Baltimore  County  in 
the  Province  of  Maryland,  Gent,  and  John  Ensor,  of  the  same  County 
and  Province,  planter.  Witnesseth  said  John  Eldton  for  and  in  Con- 
sideration of  the  Sum  of  Six  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of 
Tobacco,  to  him  already  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  John  Ensor  all  that 
tract  of  Land  called  “Darley  Hall”  lying  on  the  North  side  of 
Patapaco  River  between  Montross  Glade  and  the  branches  of  Jones 
Falls.  (Signed)  John  Eldton. 
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On  page  107  of  “Deed  Book”  I.R.A.M.,  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, underneath  the  above  record,  Charles  Gorsuch  conveys  land  situ- 
ate on  Patapsco  River,  thus  revealing  he  was  a neighbor  of  John 
Ensor. 

The  available  records  indicate  that  John  Ensor  was  married  twice, 
as  follows : 

He  married  (first) , in  or  before  1693,  Jane,  whose  surname  is  not 
known,  and  who,  as  Jane  Ensor,  witnessed  a will  in  1693,  without  her 
husband,  and  again,  in  1700,  she  witnessed  a will  with  him.  Jane 
Ensor  died  after  1700.  He  married  (second),  before  October,  1720, 
Elizabeth  Enloe  or  Enloes,  widow  of  Abraham  Enloe  or  Enloes, 
whose  will  was  dated  in  1709.  The  following  account,  in  addition  to 
the  one  listed  above,  made  by  her  in  connection  with  the  Enloe  estate, 
is  of  interest: 

Account  of  Elizabeth  Ensor,  executrix  of  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Abraham  Enloe,  late  of  Baltimore  County,  deceased.  Said 
account  includes  cash  due  the  said  estate  by  her  late  husband,  John 
Ensor, 

to  which  is  added: 

The  foregoing  account  is  sworn  to  by  Elizabeth  Ensor,  who  makes 
oath  that  same  is  true  as  to  payments  made  by  her  and  those  of  her 
late  husband,  JOHN  ENSA.  Dated  November  18,  1722. 

Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Jane,  of  whom  further.  2.  John, 

born  about  1693;  “aged  about  79  years,”  in  1772  (“Annapolis  Chan- 
cery Records,  1784-1786,”  Vol.  XIV,  p.  283),  died  between  April  10, 
1771,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  March  ii,  1773,  when  same  was 
proved.  His  wife  was  evidently  a daughter  of  John  Cole,  the  latter 
being  called  “father-in-law”  in  a deposition  made  in  August,  1750,  by 
“John  Ensor,  Sr.,  aged  fifty-five  years.”  The  following  is  quoted 
from  a historical  sketch  of  “The  Society  of  Friends  in  Maryland,” 
published  in  the  “Maryland  Historical  Magazine,”  in  1934: 

The  Patapsco  Meeting  obtained  an  acre  plot  on  one  of  the  highest 
knolls  in  the  country-side  called  “Friendship,”  taken  out  of  a larger 
tract  called  Darley  Hall,  by  a deed  from  John  Ensor  and  wifp,  of 
Baltimore  County,  planter  to  Richard  Taylor,  as  Trustee  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1713  and  a house  of  worship  was  built  by  1714.  The  land 
is  now  a part  of  Friend’s  Cemetery  on  Harford  Road  and  Twenty- 
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fifth  Street,  within  two  miles  of  Jones  Falls,  and  was  to  be  for  the  use 
of  Friends  forever.  The  building  was  of  logs,  and  the  Indians  during 
its  construction  supposed  it  was  to  be  some  fortification  designed 
against  them,  but  when  they  learned  it  was  for  a Quaker  Meeting 
House,  their  fears  were  changed  to  love  and  interest,  and  they  assisted 
the  Friends  in  the  erection  of  the  structure.  After  it  was  completed 
some  of  the  Indians  worshipped  therein.  It  was  the  first  church  built 
within  the  present  limits  of  Baltimore  City. 

John  Ensor,  son  of  John  and  Jane  Ensor,  sold  land  to  his  sister’s 
husband,  in  1731;  an  abstract  of  which  follows; 

John  Ensor,  planter,  of  Baltimore  County,  to  Thomas  Gorsuch, 
of  same,  July  7,  1731,  720  pounds  tobacco  consideration,  all  that  tract 
of  land  containing  100  acres  lying  on  the  back  side  of  land  called 
“Darley  Hall”  on  the  Drafts  of  the  River  Patapsco,  said  land  having 
been  surveyed  January  28,  1701. 

(Jane  Baldwin  Cotton:  “The  Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,” 

Vol.  II,  pp.  81,  III,  202;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  145.  “Maryland  Historical 
Magazine,”  Vol.  XII,  p.  7;  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  106,  107.  “The  Vir- 
ginia Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  439 ; Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  327.) 

II.  Jane  Ensor,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Ensor,  was  born,  prob- 
ably in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  about  1690.  She  married 
Thomas  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  V.) 

{Ibid.) 

(The  Lovelace  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  on  a chief  indented  argent,  three  martlets  sable. 

Crest — On  a staff  raguly  vert  an  eagle  displayed  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

In  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  C.  W.  Bard- 
sley  suggests  that  this  surname  originated  as  a nickname,  “the  love- 
less.” Henry  Harrison,  in  his  volume  on  the  origin  of  surnames,  also 
advances  this  source  for  the  patronymic,  and  further  says  that  “the 
name  Lovelace  obtained  a vogue  as  a synonym  for  a libertine  from 
the  chief  male  character  in  Richardson’s  ‘Clarissa  Harlowe.’” 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
Henry  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

I.  John  Lovelace,  earliest  authenticated  ancestor  of  this  old  Eng- 
lish family,  died  in  or  before  1417  A.  D.  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
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Lovelace  Place,  in  Bethersden,  County  Kent,  England.  He  was  prob- 
ably identical  with,  but  possibly  a son  of  the  John  Lovelace  who,  in 
1367,  purchased  from  William  Kinet  a manor  in  Bethersden,  lying 
just  west  of  the  parish  church,  which  was  afterwards  variously  known 
as  Bethersden,  Bethersden-Lovelace,  and  Lovelace  Place.  Regarding 
this  property,  John  Philipot,  in  “Villare  Cantianum:  or  Kent  Sur- 
veyed and  Illustrated”  (1659),  wrote: 

John  Lovelace,  the  purchaser  of  the  property — had  erected  that 
Structure  that  for  so  many  Descents  hath  born  the  Name  of  this  fam- 
ily, and  was  the  Seminary  or  Seedplot  from  whence  a Race  of  Gentle- 
men issued  forth,  who  have  in  Military  Affairs  achieved  Reputation 
and  Honour  with  a prodigal  Losse  and  Expense,  both  of  Blood  and 
Life,  and  by  their  deep  Judgment  in  the  Municipal  Laws  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Common  Wealth,  and  as  by  their  Extraction  they 
are  descended  of  noble  Families,  so  from  hence  have  sprung  those  of 
Bayford  in  Sedingbourne  and  Kingsdown,  with  the  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley,  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  stem  in 
Berkshire. 

“License”  was  given  in  1460  to  William  Golgwell  and  Thomas 
Elyat  to  found  a “Chantry  in  the  Chapell  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bethersden”  with  a chaplain  to  pray  daily 
“for  the  soul  of  William  Lovelace  and  for  the  soul  of  John  Lovelace 
and  Johanna  his  wife,  the  parents  of  the  said  William.” 

John  Lovelace  married  Johanna,  surname  not  known,  who  died  in 
or  before  1417.  Children:  i.  William,  died  August  26,  1459;  was 

a citizen  of  London  and  founder  of  the  Chantry.  2.  Richard,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Ro/zert,  died  in  1466;  resided  in  Bethersden;  had  a son, 
William. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVII, 
pp.  393-96.  “The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  XV, 
1921-22  Edition,  p.  1048.) 

II.  Richard  Lovelace,  son  of  John  and  Johanna  Lovelace,  was 
born  about  1390-95  and  died,  a resident  of  London,  England,  in  1466. 
He  resided  at  Bethersden  and  in  London.  As  a youth,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  William  Foucher,  and  was  admitted  a Freeman  of  the  Mer- 
cers’ Company,  London,  in  1415.  In  1450,  he  was  pardoned  for 
having  taken  part  in  Jack  Cade’s  Rebellion.  Either  through  business 
success,  or  by  marriage,  he  acquired  a considerable  fortune. 
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In  his  will,  dated  “7  April  5 Edward”  (1466),  he  bequeathed 
various  manors  to  his  son  John  and  “Manor  called  Heuer”  to  his 
daughter  Katherine.  Although  not  named  in  the  will,  it  is  known 
from  a Chancery  suit,  in  1485,  that  he  also  had  a son  William.  The 
latter  was  ordered  to  make  a sure  title  to  his  sister,  Katherine,  wife 
of  William  Founteyne,  of  the  manor  of  He-yer,  left  to  her  under  her 
father’s  will.  That  there  was  also  another  son.  Sir  Richard,  is  shown 
by  the  Confirmation  of  Arms,”  in  1554. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Richard  Lovelace  married,  prob- 
ably, “the  heiress  of  Eynsham.”  Children:  i.  Sir  Richard,  died  in 

or  before  1511;  married  Elizabeth  Cromer,  but  left  no  issue;  his 
nephew,  William  Lovelace,  of  Generation  IV,  succeeded  him  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lovelace  Place.  2.  William  ( i ),  of  whom  further.  3. 
John,  inherited  the  Manor  of  Bayford.  4.  Katherine,  married  Wil- 
liam Founteyne. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVII, 
pp.  396-98.) 

III.  JVilliam  (i)  Lovelace,  son  of  Richard  Lovelace,  was  born 
probably  about  1435  and  died  a resident  of  London,  England,  in 
1495.  In  his  will,  dated  July  24,  1495,  proved  September  3,  1495, 
he  asked  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Queenhithe, 
within  London.  Bequests  were  made  to  his  wife,  “Lore”;  his  sons 
John  and  William;  and  daughters  Margaret  and  Agnes.  The  will 
gives  his  wife  life  use  of  lands  within  the  shire  of  Kent,  “and  after 
her  decesse  John  myne  oldest  son  shall  have  the  tener  ment  called 
Heivr  (Hever  in  Kingsdown)  ....  and  for  lack  of  heires  to 
remayne  to  William  Lovelas  his  brother,”  etc.  “And  after  the 
decesse  of  my  wife,  William  Lovelas  my  sonne  shall  have  all  my  landes 
in  the  parish  of  Mapilscompe  (Maplescombe) , called  the  manor  of 
Mapilscompe  lying  in  the  parish  of  Kynesdon  (Kingsdown),  Shorne, 
Agnesford,  and  Fremyngham,  as  well  as  all  the  landes  that  was  my 
faders  as  my  purchase  landes;  also  all  the  landes  that  I bought  of 
John  Jyncok  of  Dartford,  of  Robert  a Woode  of  the  parish  of  Aisshe 
(Ash) ; and  tenement  called  Catottys,  which  I bought  of  William 
Radok,  prest.  If  he  die  with  out  heires  of  his  body,  the  said  premises 
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shall  remain  to  my  son  John,”  etc.  An  executor  of  the  will  was 
“Reynold  Pekham,  squier,”  probably  a relative  of  the  testator’s  wife. 

December  29,  1472,  William  Lovelace  was  cited  for  marrying  his 
“spiritual  sister,”  i.  e.,  a woman  for  whom  his  mother  had  acted  as 
sponsor  at  baptism,  but  the  charge  was  dropped  when  he  exhibited  a 
dispensation. 

He  married,  as  stated  in  the  herald’s  visitations,  Lora  or  Laura 
Peckham,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name 
seated  at  Yaldham  in  Wrotham,  Kent.  Children : i.  John,  will  dated 
October  26,  1546;  was  a member  of  the  Grand  Jury  which  indicted 
Anne  Boleyn;  married  Mary  Harman  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Love- 
laces of  Kingsdown.  2.  William  (2),  of  whom  further.  3.  Mar- 
garet, was  living  in  1495,  when  her  father  made  his  will.  4.  Agnes, 
was  living  in  1 540,  when  she  was  mentioned  in  her  brother  William’s 
will  as  Agnes  Clerke. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  398-400.) 

IV.  William  (2)  Lovelace,  son  of  William  ( i ) and  Lora  or 
Laura  (Peckham)  Lovelace,  was  born  probably  about  1480  and  died 
between  December  18,  1540,  and  March  28,  1540-41.  Although  the 
second  son,  he  had  succeeded  as  early  as  15  ii  as  proprietor  of  Love- 
lace Place,  the  ancestral  estate  at  Bethersden,  as  one  of  the  heirs  of 
his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Lovelace.  Under  the  “custom  of  gavelkind,” 
existing  in  Kent,  an  inheritance  in  land  was  divided  among  the  male 
heirs,  and  did  not  pass  to  the  eldest  son. 

“Wyllyam  Lovelace  of  Bethersden  in  the  county  of  Kent  gent,” 
in  his  will,  dated  December  18,  1540,  proved  April  6,  1541,  men- 
tioned his  wife  and  three  children  by  name:  “my  syst(er)  Angcs 
Clerke,”  “John  Shawe  my  Wiffs  sonne,”  several  servants,  etc.  As 
“supervisors”  of  his  will  he  named  “my  Brother  John  Lovelace 
Esquyre  and  my  nephew  Thomas  Lovelace  his  sonne.” 

William  (2)  Lovelace  married  Alice  (Stevens)  Shawe,  who,  in 
her  will  dated  March  28,  1540-41,  proved  July  28,  1541,  mentioned 
her  son  Wyllyam  Lovelace,  her  son  John  Shawe,  her  daughters  Mar- 
garet Lovelace  and  Elizabeth  Lovelace,  several  servants,  and  made  a 
bequest  “unto  Maister  Mylles  my  sonnes  master  for  his  paynnes  & 
favor  shewed  theyme.”  “My  brother  Wyllyam  Stephyn”  she  named 
as  residuary  heir  “yf  it  fortune  all  my  saide  chyldren  to  decesse.” 
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Children  of  William  (2)  and  Alice  (Stevens-Shawe)  Lovelace:  i. 

William  (3),  of  whom  further.  2.  Margaret,  married,  July  13, 
1556,  Austin  Cooke.  3.  Elizabeth,  was  living  in  1540. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  3 99-403-) 

V.  Sergeant  William  (^)  Lovelace,  son  of  William  (2)  and  Alice 
(Stevens-Shawe)  Lovelace,  was  born  about  1525-30  and  died  March 
23)  1577-  He  succeeded  his  father  as  proprietor  of  Lovelace  Place; 
was  admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn  in  1549  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1551. 
Elected  a member  of  Parliament  for  Canterbury  In  1558,  he  subse- 
quently was  returned  three  times.  In  1559,  he  was  appointed  on  an 
important  commission  for  the  Establishment  of  Religion,  hence  was 
doubtless  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  In  1567,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  “Ser;'eant-at-Law,”  and  became  eminent  in 
that  profession.  Under  date  of  February  28,  1571,  he  served  as  one 
of  the  Justices  of  Assize  for  Oxfordshire. 

In  his  will,  dated  July  20,  1576,  with  codicil  March  21,  1577,  and 
proved  May  9,  1577,  he  mentioned  his  “first  w<:iff  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Lewes,”  and  his  “second  wi^ff  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  White,”  his  sons  William  “eldest,”  and  Thomas;  “daughter 
Marye  that  I had  by  my  first  wieff,”  and  “daughter  Mabel  that  I had 
by  my  second  wieff.” 

Sergeant  William  (3)  Lovelace  married  (first)  Anne  Lewes,  who 
was  buried  February  25,  1569,  daughter  of  Robert  Lewes,  alderman 
and  mayor  (1536)  of  Canterbury.  He  married  (second),  about 
1570,  Mary  (White)  Carrell,  who  died  between  January  25,  1577- 
78,  and  April  29,  1578,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  widow 
of  Thomas  Carrell.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Margery, 

buried  July  6,  1560.  2.  Nicholas,  buried  February  i,  1560-61.  3. 

Richard,  baptized  February  i,  1560-61,  buried  September  ii,  1561. 
4.  William  (4),  of  whom  further.  5.  Thomas,  baptized  April  25, 

1563,  died  October  23,  1591,  without  issue;  may  have  been  the  pil- 
grim to  Rome  of  his  name  in  1583.  6.  Mary,  baptized  October  8, 

1564,  was  living  in  1576.  7.  Anne,  baptized  December  6,  1567,  died 

in  infancy.  Children  of  the  second  marriage:  8.  Jane,  born  about 

1570,  buried  July  29,  1572.  9.  Mabel,  baptized  August  19,  1572, 

living  in  1576. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants : “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII, 
pp.  83-87.) 
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VI.  Sir  William  (4)  Lovelace,  Knight,  son  of  William  (3)  and 
Anne  (Lewes)  Lovelace,  was  baptized  at  Saint  Alphege,  Canterbury, 
England,  September  30,  1561,  and  died,  a resident  of  Canterbury, 
between  October  6,  1629,  and  October  19,  1629.  His  principal  resi- 
dence was  Lovelace  Place,  Bethersden,  although  his  later  days  were 
spent  at  Canterbury.  He  appears  In  the  Bethersden  parish  records  In 
1588,  1590,  1594,  1613  and  1627.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he 
was  the  William  Lovelace  who  was  admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn  in  1580. 

William  Lovelace  was  knighted  for  the  part  he  took  in  suppres- 
sing a rebellion  in  Ireland,  as  shown  In  Shaw’s  “Knights  of  England” 
(II:  97)  : “July  30,  1599,  Sir  William  Lovelace  knighted  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the  rising  of  the  camp  after 
the  fight  in  Ophaly.” 

November  27,  1604,  license  was  given  “to  Sir  Wm  Lovelace 
to  serve  In  the  wars  under  any  Christian  State  or  Prince  in  league  with 
his  Majesty  during  pleasure.” 

He  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  an  incorporator 
of  the  Third  Virginia  Charter  In  1614.  In  1620,  he  was  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Kent  who  made  the  rate. 

His  will,  dated  October  6 and  proved  October  19,  1629,  disposes 
of  personal  property,  but  of  no  real  estate.  Doubtless  he  had  deeded 
his  lands  to  his  son,  William,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  who 
by  his  will  disposed  of  lands  formerly  owned  by  his  grandfather, 
William  (3)  Lovelace. 

Sir  William  (4)  Lovelace  married,  about  1580-81,  Elizabeth 
Aucher.  (Aucher  IX.)  Children:  i.  Richard,  baptized  January  i, 

1582,  buried  October  24,  1602.  2.  William  (5),  of  whom  further. 

3.  Mabel,  baptized  December  26,  1584,  buried  July  12,  1627;  mar- 
ried, February  19,  1603,  Sir  John  Cullimore,  mercer. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  87-90,  378-81.) 

VII.  Sir  William  (^)  Lovelace,  son  of  William  (4)  and  Eliza- 
beth (Aucher)  Lovelace,  was  baptized  at  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury, 
England,  February  12,  1583-84,  and  died  August  12,  1627.  Though 
usually  known  as  “Sir  William  Lovelace  of  Woolwich,”  he  is  styled 
in  his  will  and  in  the  inquisition  post  mortem  on  his  landed  estate  “Sir 
William  Lovelace,  the  younger,  of  Bethersden.” 
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He  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  Company  and  an  incorporator 
of  the  second  Virginia  Charter  in  1609-  He  was  a soldier  by  profes- 
sion and  evidently  took  part  in  the  last  siege  of  the  Groll,  Holland, 
where  he  was  killed.  “England  and  Holland  as  members  of  the 
Protestant  Alliance  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Lovelace  fell 
only  a few  days  before  the  stronghold  of  the  Groll  was  recaptured 
by  the  allies  from  the  Spaniards.” 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  his  will,  dated  July  15,  1622,  and 
proved  June  23,  1628: 

I Sir  William  Lovelace  of  Bidersden,  county  Kent,  Knight,  appoint 
my  wife  Anne  Lovelace  and  Thomas  Twisden,  of  Wie,  county  Kent, 
esquire,  guardians  of  my  children,  and  I make  the  said  Thomas  Twis- 
den my  executor  with  my  wife.  I give  to  them  all  my  lands  whatso- 
ever in  Bethersden,  Holden,  (Sholden),  Chart  Magna,  Shidonhurst 
and  Canterburie,  till  my  eldest  son  Richard  Lovelace  attain  his  age  of 
twenty-four,  when  he  shall  enter  therein.  If  he  die  before  that  age, 
I give  them  to  my  second  son  Thomas,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
to  my  third  son  Francis  at  twenty  four.  I give  to  my  said  two  younger 
sons  all  my  lands  in  the  parish  of  Sholden,  county  Kent,  which  I pur- 
chased of  Sir  P^^ter  Manwoode.  To  my  daughter  Anne  Lovelace, 
all  my  stock  and  adventure  in  the  East  India  Company,  with  all  the 
profits  thereon  to  be  paid  her  at  her  age  of  twentyone  or  marriage. 
To  the  child  to  be  born  to  me  two  hundred  pounds  if  a son,  three  hun- 
dred pounds  if  a daughter,  to  be  paid  out  in  lands.  I give  to  the  said 
Thomas  Twisden  my  embroidered  scarf,  with  all  my  horses,  swords 
and  arms  whatsoever.  (Signed)  William  Lovelace. 

Witnesses:  Thomas  Aton,  Ric.  Tucker. 

Proved  June  23,  1628  by  Anne  Lovelace  the  relict,  the  other 
executor  being  dead. 

The  inquisition  post  mortem  mentions  Joan,  the  “child  to  be  born” 
of  the  will,  but  does  not  mention  the  younger  children  William,  Eliza- 
beth and  Dudley,  who  were  not  provided  for  in  the  will. 

Sir  William  (5)  Lovelace  married,  apparently  as  early  as  1610, 
Anne  Barne.  (BarneV. ) Children:  i.  Anne,  of  whom  further.  2. 
Richard,  born  December  9,  1617,  died  in  London,  in  April,  1658.  As 
one  of  the  justices  of  Kent,  he  was  selected  to  present  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a petition  from  Kentish  royalists  in  the  King’s  (Charles  I) 
favor,  for  which  he  was  committed  in  April,  1642,  to  Gatehouse 
Prison,  London,  where  one  of  his  best  known  poems  was  written: 
“To  Althea  from  Prison,”  in  which  occur  the  lines: 
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Stone  walls  doe  not  a prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage; 

Mindes  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a hermitage; 

If  I have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soule  am  free 
Angels  alone  that  sore  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 

3.  Thomas,  born  about  1619-20,  died  a resident  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  in  1689;  was  with  his  brother,  Francis,  in  New  York, 
when  the  latter  was  governor  of  that  province.  He  married  Mary, 
surname  not  known.  4.  Governor  Francis,  born  between  1620  and 
1622,  died  in  England  in  1675;  in  1652  was  in  Virginia,  later  was 
appointed  deputy  governor  of  Long  Island  and,  in  1668,  became 
Governor  of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  until  that  city  was 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  July  30,  1673.  5.  Joane  or  Johanna,  born  in 
1622  or  1623,  was  living  in  1686;  married  Robert  Caesar.  6.  Wil- 
liam, born  between  1623  and  1627,  was  killed  in  1644  or  1645, 
the  siege  of  Carmarthen,  Wales.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  between  1624 
and  1626,  living  in  1663;  married,  about  1650,  Daniel  Hayne,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Katherine  (Gorsuch)  Hayne,  and  grandson  of  Daniel 
Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  II,  Child  2.)  8.  Dudley,  born  probably  in  1627, 

soon  after  his  father’s  death,  as  he  styled  himself  Dudley  Posthumus 
Lovelace.  He  died  in  County  Surrey,  England,  before  May  10, 
1686;  in  1670,  he  was  in  New  York  with  his  brother,  Francis,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council;  owned  a plantation  on 
Staten  Island. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  176-87;  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  123-24.  “New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  LI,  pp.  175-94.) 

VIII.  Anne  Lovelace,  daughter  of  William  (5)  and  Anne 
(Barne)  Lovelace,  was  born  probably  in  County  Kent,  England,  not 
later  than  about  i6ii.  Her  mother’s  will,  dated  May  15,  1632, 
makes  the  following  bequest  (abstract)  : 

To  Anne  Gorsage,  my  daughter  my  third  suit  of  diaper  which  I 
made  in  the  Low  Countries,  .... 

The  will  also  bequeaths  to  “Daniell  Gorsage  and  his  wife,  and  my 
sone  Gorsage,”  twenty  shillings  apiece  to  make  them  rings.  The 
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“Visitation  of  London,  1633-1635,”  gives  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Gor- 
such  as  “Anne  da  of  Sir  William  Lovelace  of  Kent,  Kt.” 

Anne  Lovelace  married  Rev.  John  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  III.) 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Gorsuch  and  Lovelace  Families,”  in 

the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIV,  p. 
90.  J.  Hall  Pleasants : “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII, 
pp.  181-82.) 

(The  Barne  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  azure,  three  leopards’  heads  argent;  2d  and  3d,  argent,  a 
chevron  azure,  between  three  Cornish  choughs  sable. 

Crest — On  a mound  vert,  an  eagle  rising  argent,  beaked  and  ducally  gorged  or. 

(“The  Visitation  of  London,  1568,”  in  “Harleian  Society  Publications,”  Vol. 

L P-  25.) 

“The  Barne  family  became  very  prominent  in  London  and  in 
Woolwich,  Kent,  England,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, several  members  being  among  the  ‘merchant  princes’  and  ‘mer- 
chant adventurers’  of  this  period.  Anne  (Barne)  Lovelace  (Genera- 
tion V)  numbers  among  her  immediate  ancestors  three  lord  mayors 
of  London.” 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX,  pp. 

I lO-I  I.) 

/.  George  ( i)  Barne,  the  earliest  known  ancestor,  was  a haber- 
dasher of  London,  England.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth.  He  had  a son:  i. 

George  (2),  of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.,  p.  III.) 

II.  Sir  George  (2)  Barne,  son  of  George  (i)  Barne,  died  a resi- 
dent of  London,  England,  February  18,  1557-58,  and  was  “buried  at 
St.  Bartholomew-the-Less  near  the  Exchange.”  Like  his  father,  he 
was  a haberdasher  and  sheriff  of  London,  1545-46;  lord  mayor  of 
London,  1552;  was  knighted  at  Whitehall,  April  ii,  1553.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  George  Barne  was  the  first  merchant  adventurer  to  Barbary, 
Russia  and  Genoa,  and  an  incorporator  of  the  first  organized  English 
company  for  discovery  in  1551,  and  that  he  was  the  “principal  doer” 
in  sending  Sir  Willoughby  to  the  northeast  in  1553,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  “first  four  consuls”  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  February  6, 
H53- 
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In  his  will,  dated  February  15,  1557-58,  and  proved  March  21, 
1557-58,  “Sir  George  Barne,  knight  and  alderman  of  London,” 
expressed  his  “desire  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Little  in  the  Ward  of  Brede  Street  before  my  pew  there.” 
The  bequests  include  £100  to  hospitals.  Those  mentioned  as  relatives 
in  the  will  are:  “my  sister,  Alice  Kyngesbury  dwelling  in  Wells, 
County  Somerset,  ....  my  Aunt  Barn^j  dwelling  in  Woodstock, 
county  Oxford,  ....  William.  Relfe,  my  wife’s  son,  ....  my  wife. 
Dame  Alice,  ....  my  sons,  George  & John  Barne.”  As  executrix 
he  named  “my  wife,  Dame  Alice.” 

Sir  George  (2)  Barne  married  Alice  (Brooke)  Relfe,  sister  of 
Roger  Brooke,  and  widow  of  Richard  Relfe.  She  was  buried  beside 
her  husband,  June  2,  1559.  The  will  of  “Dame  Alice  Barne,”  widow 
of  Sir  George  Barne,  dated  September  20,  1558,  with  a codicil  “12  Feb- 
ruary, I Eliz.,”  was  proved  July  5,  1559.  She  left  £80  to  hospitals 
and  many  bequests  to  the  poor.  Persons  mentioned  as  relatives  are: 

my  brother’s  son  Richard  Brooke  ....  my  brother’s  son  John 
Brooke  ....  to  their  sisters  ....  my  son,  George  Barne  .... 
my  son  John  Barne  ....  my  son-in-law,  Alexander  Carlell  ....  my 
son-in-law,  John  Ryvers  ....  my  daughters,  Anne  Carlell  & Eliza- 
beth Ryvers  ....  my  son  William  Relfe  ....  my  daughter  in  law, 
Anne  Barne.  Executors  my  sons,  George  & John  Barne  & my  sons  in 
law,  Alexander  Carell  & John  R)wers. 

Children  of  Sir  George  (2)  and  Alice  (Brooke-Relfe)  Barne:  i. 
George  (3),  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  “esquier,”  was  of  Willesden, 
County  Middlesex,  will  was  proved  September  18,  1615;  married 
Jane  Langton.  3.  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  John  Rivers,  Kt.,  who  was 
lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1573,  and  died  in  1584.  4.  Anne,  died  in 
1564;  married  (first),  about  1550,  Alexander  Carleill;  (second),  in 
January,  1562,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Kt.,  of  Barn  Elms,  Surrey, 
who  became  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  1570-73. 

pp.  1 1 1-18.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History 
of  the  Landed  Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  105.  The  British  Rec- 
ord Society:  “The  Index  Library,”  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  39.  “The  Publi- 
cations of  the  Harleian  Society,”  Vol.  I,  p.  7.) 

III.  Sir  George  (3)  Barne,  Kt.,  son  of  George  (2)  and  Alice 
(Brooke-Relfe)  Barne,  was  born  in  or  before  1532,  as  he  was  “aged 
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25  or  more”  February  19,  1 557-58,  died  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  England, 
January  2,  1592-93,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Edmund’s  Lombard  Street, 
London,  England.  He  was  a citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London; 
was  executor  of  his  mother’s  will,  in  1559,  and  was  named  in  the  will 
of  his  sister,  Anne  Walsingham,  in  1 564.  He  was  sheriff  of  London 
in  1576  and  lord  mayor  in  1586.  June  ii,  1587?  he  was  knighted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  1582-83,  he  ‘‘was  interested  in  Fenton’s 
voyage,”  and  again,  in  1585-87,  in  Davis’  voyage  to  the  Northwest. 
“Sir  George  Barne  ....  dwelled  in  Lombard  Street  over  against 
the  George  in  the  house  which  was  Sir  William  Chester’s.” 

His  will,  dated  April  2,  1591,  was  proved  January  20,  1592-93, 
and  “over  a half  century  later,”  administration  on  his  estate  was 
granted  at  York,  June  24,  1648.  An  abstract  is  as  follows: 

I will  that  my  body  be  buried  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Edmond  the 
Kinge.  I bequeath  all  that  my  lease,  terms  of  years,  state  and  interest 
in  the  manors  and  park  of  Beverly,  county  York,  to  Dame  Anne,  my 
wife,  upon  condition  that  she  do  yearly  content  and  pay  my  brother, 
John  Barne,  of  Willsdon,  county  Middlesex,  Esq  & Jane,  his  wife, 
such  yearly  rents  or  annuities  as  I have  hitherto  granted  them,  & 
that  she  do  pay  to  Elizabeth  Meverell,  widow,  a yearly  annuity  of  £40 
a year.  If  she  fail  in  this  performance,  or  on  her  death,  I give  the 
residue  of  the  said  estate  to  my  three  sons,  Mark,  Peter  and  Richard, 
on  the  conditions;  if  they  fail  to  keep  the  said  conditions,  I give  the 
same  to  my  eldest  son,  William.  Executrix: — Dame  Anne,  my  wife. 

Sir  George  (3)  Barne  married,  probably  about  1565,  Anne  Gar- 
rard, who  died  about  December  31,  1611,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
and  Isabell  (Nethermill)  Garrard.  Children:  i.  William,  of  whom 

further.  2.  George,  of  St.  Edmund’s,  London,  and  of  Woolwich, 
Kent;  apparently  unmarried;  estate  administered  October  12,  1594, 
by  his  brother,  William  Barne.  3.  Francis,  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  admin- 
istrator of  his  mother’s  estate  and  executor  of  his  brother  Richard’s 
will;  in  his  own  will,  dated  May  23,  1629,  proved  May  29,  1634, 
Francis  Barne  mentioned,  among  others, 

my  nephew  Sir  William  Barne,  Knight,  son  and  heir  of  my  deceased 
brother  Sir  William  Barne,  Knight,  ....  my  Ould  Lady  Barne  my 
sister  in  law  ....  my  nephew  Robert  Barne  ....  to  my  neect  my 
Lady  Lovelesse  forty  shillings  each  for  rings  ....  my  sister  Machel 
of  Tungley  (Tangley). 
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4.  Thomas,  named  with  his  brother  John  in  the  Visitations  of  Lon- 
don, 1568  (with  Addenda  to  1687)  ; both  apparently  died,  unmar- 
ried, before  their  father’s  death.  5.  John,  mentioned  in  the  Visita- 
tions of  London,  with  his  brother  Thomas.  6.  Mark,  named  in  the 
wills  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  Richard;  married  and  had  chil- 
dren: George,  Richard,  and  Mary.  7.  Peter,  named  in  his  father’s 
will.  8.  Richard,  born  about  1573,  died  October  6,  1620;  resided 
at  Tangley,  Surrey;  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Aungier,  first  Lord  of  Aungier,  master  of  the  Rolls 
(Ireland)  ; her  first  husband  was  Symon  Caryll.  9.  Anne,  married 
(first),  by  license,  July  17,  1584,  Walter  Marley;  (second)  Sir  Fran- 
cis Aungier  (above-mentioned),  as  his  (second)  wife. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX,  pp. 
118-21.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  105.) 

IV.  Sir  William  Barne,  Kt.,  son  of  George  (3)  and  Anne  (Gar- 
rard) Barne,  was  born  in  or  before  1569,  as  he  was  “aged  24  and 
more”  September  28,  1593,  and  died  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  England, 
May  7,  1619.  He  is  named  in  his  father’s  will  as  the  eldest  son;  was 
administrator  of  his  mother’s  estate,  and  is  referred  to  in  his  brother 
Francis’  will,  in  1629,  as  then  deceased.  He  was  knighted  at  White- 
hall, July  23,  1603,  and  received  the  grant  of  a market  at  Woolwich, 
June  I,  1618.  He  subscribed  £37  los.  to  the  Second  Virginia 
Company. 

Sir  William  Barne  married,  agreement  dated  May  1 1,  1586,  Anne 
Sandys.  (Sandys  VIII.)  Children:  i.  Sir  William,  born  about 

1593;  was  knighted  at  Greenwich,  June  29,  1618;  married  Dorothy 
Manwood,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  and  Frances  (Harte)  Manwood; 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  sister,  Anne  Lovelace,  May  16,  1632. 
2.  Robert,  of  Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln;  married,  before  May  16, 
1632,  Elizabeth  Twisden,  daughter  of  Thomas  Twisden,  of  Wys, 
Kent.  3.  Thomas,  of  Woolwich,  died,  unmarried,  before  March  24, 
1629-30.  4.  Rev.  Miles,  died  November  i,  1670,  aged  seventy  years ; 
married,  in  1632,  Jane  Travers;  was  rector  of  Bishopsbourne,  Kent. 
His  eldest  son.  Rev.  Miles  Barne,  was  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles 
II,  and  died  in  1708.  5.  John,  died  before  February  22,  1630-31; 
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married  Mildred.  6.  George,  was  living  and  married,  May  i6,  1632. 
7.  Anne,  of  whom  further. 

( J.  Hall  Pleasants : “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX,  pp. 
121-23.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  105.) 

V.  Anne  Barne,  daughter  of  William  and  Anne  (Sandys)  Barne, 
was  born  apparently  between  1587  and  1592,  and  died  a resident  of 
London,  England,  betw'een  May  15,  1632,  and  May  22,  1633.  The 
will  of  her  uncle,  Francis  Barne,  in  1629,  calls  her  “my  neece  Lady 
Lovelesse.”  In  her  will,  dated  May  15,  1632,  and  proved  May  22, 
1633,  Dame  Anne  Lovelace,  now  wife  of  Jonathan  Browne  of  Lon- 
don, Doctor  of  Laws,”  mentions  among  others,  her  son 

Richard,  under  twenty-one;  Miles  Barn^^,  M.  A.,  my  brother;  .... 
my  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Joane,  and  my  son  Dudley  Lovelace, 
....  my  sons  Thomas,  Francis  and  William  Lovelace,  all  under 
twenty-one,  Anne  Gorsage  my  daughter,  ....  my  daughter  Anne 
Browne,  ....  my  husband  Jonathan  Browne,  ....  my  brothers 
Sir  William  Barne,  Knight,  Robert  Barne  and  George  Barne,  .... 
Daniel  Gorsage  and  his  wife,  and  my  sone  Gorsage. 

As  executors  she  named  “the  said  Jonathan  Browne  and  Miles 
Barne.” 

Anne  Barne  married  (first)  Sir  William  (5)  Lovelace.  (Love- 
lace VII.)  She  married  (second),  at  Greenwich,  Kent,  England, 
January  20,  1630,  Jonathan  Browne,  LL.  D.,  who  died  in  December, 

1643- 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII, 
pp.  176-82;  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  123-24.) 

(The  Sandys  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a fesse  dancettee  between  three  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  gules. 

Crest — A griffin  segreant  per  fesse  or  and  gules. 

Motto — Probum  non  pcenitet.  (Burke;  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Sandys  family  is  of  special  interest  to  Virginians,  on  account 
of  the  prominent  part  taken  in  establishing  that  Colony  by  two  sons 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  namely. 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
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George  Sandys,  the  poet  and  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Virginia.  These 
two  were  brothers  of  Anne  Sandys,  who  married  Sir  William  Bame, 
of  Woolwich,  County  Kent,  England. 

Several  pedigrees  of  early  generations  of  the  Sandys  family  have 
been  published  which  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  each  other. 
Though  an  exhaustive  study  of  English  records  may  eventually  clarify 
this,  the  line  given  here  follows,  in  general,  Camley  Vivian’s  “A  His- 
tory of  the  Sandys  Family,”  printed  “for  private  circulation  only,” 
and  “not  to  be  found  in  American  public  libraries.” 

“The  first  upon  record  is  Richard  del  Sandys.  He  and  Robert 
Mowbray,  Chevalier,  in  1377,  were  returned  as  Knights  of  the  Shire 
of  Cumberland  and  attended  Parliament  at  Westminster,  for  which 
they  were  allowed  £28  for  seventy  days  expenses.  Thomas  del  Sandys 
and  William  de  Stapleton  In  1390  and  in  1394  served  In  parliament 
as  Knights  of  the  Shire  of  Cumberland.” 

( J.  Hall  Pleasants : “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX, 
pp.  227-28.) 

/.  Robert  Sandes  was  of  Rattenby  Castle  In  the  parish  of  Saint 
Bees,  County  Cumberland,  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
1399-1413.  He  had  two  sons : i.  John,  succeeded  his  father  at  Saint 
Bees.  2.  William  ( i ) , of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.,  p.  228.) 

II.  William  ( i ) Sandes,  son  of  Robert  Sandes,  is  said  sometimes 

to  appear  In  ancient  records  as  John  Sandes.  He  was  of  Furnace 
Fells,  Lancashire,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son:  i.  William  (2),  of 

whom  further. 

{Ibid.) 

III.  William  (2)  Sandes,  son  of  William  (i)  Sandes  (sometimes 

called  John),  was  of  Furnace  Fells,  Lancashire,  England.  He  mar- 
ried a lady  whose  surname  was  Bonham  or  Bohun.  Children:  i. 

Margaret,  married  Richard  Bray,  Privy  Councilor  of  Henry  VI.  2. 
William  (3),  of  whom  further. 

( Ibid. ) 

IV.  William  (3)  Sandes,  son  of  William  (2)  Sandes,  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  of  Furnace  Fells,  Lancashire,  England.  He  mar- 
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ried  Margaret  Rawson,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Rawson, 
of  Yorkshire,  and  cousin  and  heir  of  Thomas  Raw/i«Jo«,  Abbott  of 
Furness  Abbey,  who  flourished  between  1440  and  1460.  Children 
(the  surname  is  recorded  Sandys)  : i.  George,  of  whom  further.  2, 

William  “Sandys,”  of  Little  Petenhow  or  Petershaw,  County  Surrey; 
married  and  left  descendants.  3.  Oliver  “Sandys,”  died  without  issue. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX, 
p.  228.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  1991.) 

V.  George  Sandys,  as  the  name  is  now  spelled,  son  of  William 
(3)  and  Margaret  (Rawson)  Sandes,  was  living  in  1513.  He  resided 
at  Furnace  Fells,  Lancashire,  England. 

“He  married  Margaret  Curwen,  daughter  of Garrat  (or 

Gerard),  of  Turvey.”  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir:  i. 

William  (4),  of  whom  further. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX, 
pp.  228-29.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the 

Landed  Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  1991.) 

VI.  fVilliam  (4)  Sandys,  son  of  George  and  Margaret  (Cur- 
wen) Sandys,  died  between  April  23,  1546,  the  date  of  his  will,  and 
Easter,  1549,  when,  according  to  a court  record,  he  was  “deceased.” 
He  bequeathed  to  his  son,  William,  his  “capital  messuage  Esthwaite 
Water”  (Esthwaite  Hall)  ; to  his  son,  Christopher,  Graythwaite 
(Hall)  with  reversion  to  his  son  Myles  in  case  of  Christopher’s  death. 
He  left  no  land  to  his  son  Edwin,  to  whom  he  refers  as  being  then 
Vicar  of  Haversham,  affectionately  requesting  “that  he  will  do  the 
best  he  can  to  see  my  last  will  and  testament  fulfilled,  and  good  rule 
and  loving  order  be  had  among  his  mother,  brethren  and  sisters.” 
He  also  named  his  other  children,  Anthony  and  Anne,  and  his  grand- 
son Roger,  son  of  George,  then  deceased. 

William  (4)  Sandys  married  Margaret  Dixon,  who  was  liv- 
ing when  he  made  his  will,  daughter  of  John  and  Anne  (Roos) 
Dixon.  (Dorothy  Musser  Descents  from  Carlovingian-Charlemagne 
XXXIII,  Irish  Kings  LXXI,  Saxon  Kings  of  England  XXIX,  Wil- 
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Ham  the  Conqueror  XX.)  Children:  i.  George,  killed  on  the  bat- 

tlefield of  Musselburgh,  September  lo,  1547;  married  Isabella.  2. 
William,  of  Esthwaite,  is  said  to  have  died  in  1558 ; was  bailiff  of  the 
Liberties  of  Furnace ; married  (first)  Mabel;  (second)  Agnes  Strick- 
land. 3.  Edwin,  of  whom  further.  4.  Christopher,  of  Graythwaite 
Hall,  was  buried  April  15,  1588;  married  Margaret  or  Cecily,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Carus.  5.  Myles,  died  in  1601;  was  high  sheriff  of 
Gloucester;  married  Hester  Clifton,  daughter  of  William  Clifton; 
they  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  knighted.  6.  Anthony,  was 
buried  November  13,  1591 ; married  Anne  Mann,  daughter  of  Robert 
Mann.  7.  Anne,  received  a legacy  under  her  father’s  will. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants;  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX, 
pp.  229-31.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the 

Landed  Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  1991.) 

VII.  Most  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  York, 
son  of  William  (4)  and  Margaret  (Dixon)  Sandys,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Hawkshead,  Furnace  Fells,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1519, 
died  July  10,  1588,  and  was  buried  in  Southwell  Minster,  Notting- 
hamshire, England.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
receiving  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1 541.  He  was  ordained  and  in 
1547  became  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  when  Edward  VI  died  in 
H53- 

He  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
and  supported  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  For  refusing  to  pro- 
claim Mary  (Queen)  at  Cambridge  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
July  25,  1553,  and  a few  weeks  later  removed  to  the  Marshalsea,  but 
was  liberated  and  escaped  to  the  Continent  in  May,  1554,  where  he 
remained  until  the  accession  of  (Queen)  Elizabeth  in  1558. 

Rev.  Edwin  Sandys  then  returned  to  England,  where,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1559,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  and,  in  1570,  Bishop 
of  London.  He  was  Archbishop  of  York,  1577  to  1587,  and  “figures 
prominently  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  disputes  of  the  period.” 

The  will  of  “Edwyne  Sandes,  minister  of  God’s  Holy  Word, 
Archbishop  of  York,”  dated  August  i,  1587,  and  proved  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  Canterbury,  May  27,  1590,  has  an  “introduction 
which  is  virtually  a sermon  of  some  thirteen  hundred  words.”  In  the 
will  he  mentions 
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my  wife  Cicely  ....  George  Sandes,  my  youngest  son  ....  my 
children  Thomas,  Henry  and  George  (whose  “bringing  up”  the  widow 
is  to  have)  ....  my  daughters  Margaret  Awcher  and  Anne  Barne 
....  all  my  sons,  viz.  Samuell,  Edwyne,  Myles,  Thomas,  Henry 
and  George  ....  my  brothers  Christopher  and  Anthony  Sandes 
....  my  servant  and  kinsman  David  Sandes. 

He  made  his  wife  executrix. 

Most  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys  married  (first)  Mary  Sandys,  who 
“died  on  the  Continent  in  1558,”  daughter  of  William  Sandys,  of 
Wadham,  County  Essex,  England.  He  married  (second),  February 
19,  1558-59,  Cecily  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  who  died  between  January 
17  and  February  12,  1610-11,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rose  (Whet- 
enhall)  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  of  Hartridge  in  Cranbrook,  County 
Kent,  England.  The  will  of  “Cicely  Sandys  late  wife  of  Edwin 
Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  deceased,”  undated  with  codicil  dated 
January  17,  i6io(-i  i ),  was  proved  February  12,  1610-1 1.  In  it  she 
mentions 

my  sons  & sons  in  law  ....  my  daughter  Barne  & my  daughters  in 
law  ....  my  son’s  children  that  I have  brought  up  ...  . my  son, 
Edwin  Sandes  ....  my  third  son.  Miles  Sandys  ....  my  fourth 
son,  Thomas  Sandys  ....  my  son  Henry  Sandys  ....  my  son, 
George  Sandes,  £200,  if  he  return  into  England.  To  my  daughter. 
Dame  Anne  Barne,  my  scarlet  bed,  & the  furniture  thereunto  belong- 
ing & £100,  which  I lent  to  her  husband  Sir  William  Barne  & for 
which  I have  his  bond,  & £40,  and  to  her  daughter,  Anne  Barne,  £100, 
towards  her  preferment  in  marriage  ....  my  grandchild.  Sir  Anthony 
Aucher,  ....  my  godson  Edwin  Aucher  ....  my  daughter’s  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Aucher  ....  my  Geneva  Bible  which  my  brother, 

Francis  Wilford  gave  me Elizabeth,  now  Dame  Haman 

....  To  Sir  Thomas  Wilford,  the  elder,  a ring,  he  being  my 

brother to  little  Bridget  Sandys,  who  waits  on  my  son  Henry’s 

daughter,  £100,  on  marriage. 

As  residuary  legatee  and  executor  she  names  her  “eldest  son.  Sir 
Samuel  Sandys,  knt.” 

In  the  codicil  to  her  will  she  also  names  “my  daughter  in  law. 
Dame  Katherine,  wife  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  ....  Mary  Sandys, 
daughter  of  my  son.  Sir  Samuel,”  and  the  said  Mary’s  “sister,  Mar- 
garet Sandys.” 

Child  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  James,  died  in  infancy,  on  the 

Continent,  of  the  plague,  between  1554  and  1558.  Children  of  the 
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second  marriage:  2.  Sir  Samuel,  knight,  born  December  28,  1560, 

died  August  18,  1623  ; was  sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  member  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  Virginia  Company;  married  Mercy  Culpeper. 
Their  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  Governor 
of  Virginia.  3.  Sir  Edwin,  knight,  born  December  9,  1561,  died  in 
October,  1629;  married  (first)  Margaret  Everleigh;  (second)  Anne 
Southcoat;  (third)  Elizabeth  Nevinson;  (fourth)  Catherine  Bul- 
keley.  4.  Sir  Myles,  knight,  born  March  29,  1563,  died  in  1644; 
married  Elizabeth  Cooke.  5.  William,  born  September  13,  1565, 
died  young.  6.  Margaret,  born  December  22,  1566;  married  Sir 
Anthony  Aucher.  (Aucher  VIII,  Child  i.)  7.  Thomas,  born  Decem- 

ber 3,  1568;  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  Company.  8.  Anne,  of 
whom  further.  9.  Henry,  born  December  30,  1572.  10.  George, 

born  March  2,  1577,  died,  unmarried,  and  was  buried  at  Bexley, 
County  Kent,  England,  in  1643.  He  was  a poet,  traveler,  and  in 
April,  1621,  became  colonial  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
accompanying  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  new  Governor,  to  the  colonies. 
George  Sandys  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Council  of  Virginia 
in  1624,  1626  and  1628,  and  returned  to  England  in  or  after  1631. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX, 
pp.  231-42.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the 

Landed  Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  1432.  Sidney  Lee:  “Dic- 

tionary of  National  Biography:  Index  and  Epitome,”  p.  1157.) 

VIII.  Anne  Sandys,  daughter  of  Most  Reverend  Edwin,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Cecily  (Wilsford  or  Wilford)  Sandys,  was  born 
June  21,  1570,  and  died  between  May  23,  1629,  and  February  10, 
1629-30.  She  married  Sir  William  Barne.  (Barne  IV.) 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  the  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXIX, 
pp.  1 21,  242-43.  Burke:  “Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of 

the  Landed  Gentry,”  Centenary  Edition,  p.  105.) 

(The  Aucher  Line) 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chief  azure  three  lions  rampant  or. 

Crest — A bull’s  head  erased  gules  armed  or. 

(“Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  286-87.) 

Aucher  and  its  variants.  Auger,  Augier,  Augur,  according  to  name 
authorities  are  of  baptismal  origin  for  the  son  of  Augur,  from  the 
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French  or  Norman,  and  whence  we  have  Fitz-Aucher.  Auger  and 
Aucher  are  treated  as  the  same  name  in  the  Visitations  of  Essex,  in 
1541.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in  1273,  Henry  Auger,  alias  Henry  jil. 
Aucher  and  John  fil.  Aucheri  were  listed  in  Cambridgeshire  while 
Auger  fil.  Eudon  resided  in  County  Salop. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.” ) 

According  to  J.  Hall  Pleasants  in  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its 
Connections,”  interest  is  added  from  the  following: 

There  is  said  to  be  a pedigree  among  the  Hasted  Manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  which  traces  the  descent  of  the  Auchers  from 
“Walter  Fitz-Auger,  a noble  Briton,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,”  and  from  Thomas  Fitzaunger,  who  possessed  the  manor 

of  Losenham,  Kent,  in  the  time  of  King  John  (1199-1216) 

The  pedigrees  of  this  old  Kent  family  as  usually  presented  in  ...  . 
standard  works  ....  begin,  however,  with  (I)  Nicholas  Aucher, 
said  to  be  sixth  in  descent  from  Walter  Fitz-Auger  temp,  the  Con- 
queror. The  writer  has  made  no  effort  to  verify  these  pedigrees  prior 
to  (V)  John  Aucher  (died  1502),  great-great-grandfather  of  (IX) 
Elizabeth  (Aucher)  Lovelace,  but  beginning  with  this  (V)  John, 
stated  in  his  will  to  be  the  son  of  (IV)  Henry  Aucher,  he  has  been 
able  to  secure  original  evidence  in  the  form  of  wills,  inquisitions,  and 
other  contemporary  documents,  which  afford  independent  verification 
of  much  of  the  latter  portion  of  these  pedigrees. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp. 
285-9S>  375-81.) 

/,  Nicholas  Aucher,  “son  of  the  Lord  of  Losenham”  in  Newen- 
den.  County  Kent,  and  possessor  of  lands  in  County  Essex,  held  cer- 
tain manors  in  Mayham  Magna  and  Losenham,  County  Kent,  England. 

Nicholas  Aucher  married  a lady  whose  surname  was  Oxenbridge, 
of  Brede,  County  Sussex,  England.  They  had  a son:  i.  Henry  (i), 

of  whom  further. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII, 
p.  287.) 

II.  Henry  (i)  Aucher,  son  of  Nicholas  Aucher,  was  of  “Losen- 
ham in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  (1327-1377)  milites.”  He  was 
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assessed  upon  sundry  manors  held  by  him  at  the  knighting  of  the 
Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III,  and  so  named,  it  is  believed, 
from  his  wearing  black  armor,  in  1346.  Henry  Aucher  appeared  as 
then  possessing  the  following  manors  in  Kent:  one-quarter  of  a knight’s 
fee  in  Losenham  formerly  held  by  Nicholas  Aucher  of  Ralph  St. 
Leger;  one-quarter  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Mayham  Magna  formerly 
held  by  Nicholas  Aucher  of  John  Malmayns,  and  one-half  of  a 
knight’s  fee  in  Mayham  Magna  held  jointly  with  Stephen  Forshame. 

Henry  ( i ) Aucher  married  a daughter  of  “John  Diggs  of  Ber- 
ham  (Barham),  County  Kent,  armiger.”  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son:  I.  Henry  (2),  of  whom  further. 

{Ihid.  “Encyclopedia  Britannica.”) 

III.  Henry  (2)  Aucher,  son  of  Henry  (i)  Aucher,  was  of  Otter- 
den,  Kent,  milites.  By  his  second  marriage  he  acquired  the  Manor 
of  Otterden.  In  the  “Visitations  of  Kent,”  he  and  his  second  wife 
are  stated  to  have  been  buried  near  the  High  Altar  of  Otterden 
Church. 

Henry  (2)  Aucher  married  (first)  Isabella  At  Towne,  of  Throw- 
ley  (Throwleigh) , Kent.  He  married  (second)  Mary  or  Joane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  St.  Leger.  Children  of  the  first  mar- 
riage: I.  Thomas,  of  Losenham.  2.  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Auchers 
ofWestwell.  Child  of  the  second  marriage : 3.  Henry  (3),  of  whom 
further. 

( J.  Hall  Pleasants : “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII, 
p.  287.) 

IF.  Henry  (^)  Aucher,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  or  Joane  (St. 
Leger)  Aucher,  was  of  Otterden,  County  Kent,  England,  and  was 
living  in  1440,  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
manor  of  Otterden  was  acquired  through  his  mother,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  St.  Leger. 

Henry  (3)  Aucher  married  (first)  Isabella  Boleyn.  He  married 
(second) , but  the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known.  Children  of  the  first 
marriage:  i.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Henry.  It  may  have  been 

this  Henry  Aucher  who  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Gulford. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  287-88.) 
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V.  John  Aucher,  son  of  Henry  (3)  and  Isabella  (Boleyn)  Aucher, 
died  in  1502.  He  was  of  Otterden,  Kent,  England,  and  is  named  among 
“The  Gentils  of  Kent  Anno  Regni  Regis  Henry  7”  (1485-1509). 
His  will  was  dated  July  18,  1502,  and  proved  in  the  local  Archdea- 
conry Court  of  Canterbury,  October  26,  1502,  and  it  provides  that  his 
“Feeffees”  (trustees)  make  over  an  estate  of  all  lands  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  father,  Henry  Aycher  (subject  to  an  annuity 
of  forty  shillings  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  Margaret),  to  his  eldest  son 
James  Aucher,  with  reversion  in  the  event  of  the  latter’s  death  with- 
out heirs.  A special  provision  was  that  if  there  were  no  heirs  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Otterden  was  to 
pass  to  the  “right  heirs  of  Thomas  Seyntleoger  (St.  Leger)  esquire 
now  dead.”  Another  provision  was  that  the  manor  and  advowson  of 
Moulston  should  finally  pass  to  his  eldest  son  James.  The  wife  and 
other  children  were  further  provided  for.  “Also  I bequeath  V marks 
for  an  honest  prest  to  syng  in  Oxenford  for  my  soule  and  all  my 
frends  soules  by  the  space  of  a hole  year.”  The  wife  and  son  James 
were  named  executors. 

John  Aucher  married  Margaret  Churche,  sister  of  Thomas 
Churche.  Children:  i.  James,  of  whom  further.  2.  William,  died 

without  issue.  3.  John,  living  1509.  4.  Marcus,  named  in  his  father’s 
will  in  1502.  5.  Jane,  married  Thomas  Corbett.  6.  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Barham. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  288-91.) 

VI.  James  Aucher,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Churche)  Aucher, 
died  January  6,  1508-09,  and  was  buried  in  Otterden  Church,  near 
his  father.  In  his  will,  dated  January  i,  1508-09,  proved  at  the  Prerog- 
ative Court  of  Canterbury,  April  9,  1509,  “Jamys  Aucher  of  Oteryn- 
den”  makes  bequests  to  his  brothers — William,  John  and  Marcus  (all 
of  whom  witnessed  the  will)  ; to  his  uncle  Thomas  Churche;  “to 
George  Hilys  to  pray  for  me  and  to  be  aiding  to  my  wife  twenty 
shillings.”  Other  relatives,  deceased  and  living,  are  mentioned  in  the 
will  in  the  following: 

To  an  honest  priest  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  church  of 
Oterynden  for  the  space  of  two  years,  for  my  soul  and  for  the  soul  of 
Sir  Richard  Guldeford,  knight,  John  Aucher  my  father,  Margaret  my 
mother,  Thomas  Corbett  and  Margaret,  late  the  wife  of  Gervase 
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Horne To  the  marriage  of  Susanne  my  daughter,  if  it  be 

perceived  of  my  daughter’s  good  and  chattels.  All  the  residue  of 
my  goods  to  Alice  my  wife  and  Anthony  my  son,  whom  with  Mr. 
Roger  Churche,  Doctor  of  Law,  and  John  Hales,  I ordain  my  execu- 
tors; and  Mr.  Edward  Guldeford,  George  Guldeford  and  the  said 

William  Aucher  and  George  Hillis  overseers If  my  wife  lives 

til  my  son  Anthony  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  shall  have  yearly  out 
of  my  land  during  the  life  of  his  mother  ten  marks;  and  my  wife  shall 
have  all  my  lands  and  tenements  except  the  said  mansion  and  garden 
and  the  said  ten  marks,  finding  my  said  Anthony  to  school  and  learn- 
ing by  the  discretion  of  the  said  Mr.  Dr.  Churche  and  John  Hales. 

James  Aucher  married  Alice  HilL^,  variously  described  as  daugh- 
ter of  “Thomas  Hil/5,  Esq.,  of  Eggarton,  near  Godmersham,  Kent,” 
and  as  daughter  of  “Robert  Hill.”  “It  is  probable  that  she  was  really 
a member  of  the  Hilles  or  Hillys  family  prominent  in  Eggerton, 
Kent.”  She  is  said  to  have  married  (second)  James  Hardres,  of 
Hardres,  Kent.  Children  of  James  and  Alice  (Hilles)  Aucher:  i. 

Anthony,  of  whom  further.  2.  Susanna,  unmarried  in  January,  1508- 
1509. 

( J.  Hall  Pleasants : “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp. 
291-93.) 

VII.  Sir  Anthony  Aucher,  son  of  James  and  Alice  (Hilles) 
Aucher,  was  born  probably  about  1500  and  died  January  9,  1558.  He 
inherited  the  Manor  of  Otterden,  the  Aucher  ancestral  seat,  from  his 
father;  and  purchased  the  manors  of  Bishopsbourne  and  Hautsbourne 
(Shelvingbourne) , in  1548.  In  1544,  he  was  granted  the  manor  of 
Lyminge,  in  Kent,  by  King  Henry  VIII.  As  an  agent  for  Henry,  he 
was  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  receiver  for  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  in  the  late  1530s  for  carry- 
ing out  and  accomplishing  this  work.  In  published  state  papers,  he 
appears  between  1538  and  1558  variously  as  Controller  of  the  Works 
of  Dover,  Paymaster  of  the  Works  of  Dover,  Chief  Victualler  of 
Boulogne,  Joint  Master  of  the  Tents,  and  Master  of  the  Jewel  House 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  February  22,  1546-47,  “Anthony  Aucher 
was  dubbed  Knight  of  the  Carpet  by  the  King  (Edward  VI),  on 
Tuesday  after  the  Coronation,  being  Shrove  Tuesday.” 
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When  the  French  commenced  operations  against  Calais  and  Guis- 
nes  late  in  1557,  Anthony  Aucher,  marshal  of  Calais,  was  sent  with 
a troop  of  horse  to  attack  a force  of  the  enemy  which  was  trying  to 
cut  off  the  English  from  the  bridge,  but  resistance  of  not  over  eight 
hundred  men  against  thirty  thousand  was  hopeless.  Calais  fell  Janu- 
ary 7,  1558,  Sir  Anthony  Aucher  being  fatally  wounded. 

He  apparently  left  no  will  and  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, administration  on  the  estate  of  “Anthony  Aucher,  kt.  Cant, 
was  granted  to  his  son  Edward  Aucher,  with  consent  of  Walter 
Bradbourne.” 

Sir  Anthony  Aucher  married,  about  1525,  Affra  Cornwallis, 
daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  (Stamford)  Cornwallis,  of  Broome, 
Suffolk.  Children:  i.  John,  of  Otterden,  died  before  1568;  mar- 

ried Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kelloway,  knight.  Their  only 
child  and  heir,  Anne,  inherited  the  Manor  of  Otterden,  and  married, 
about  1570,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  navigator.  2. 
Edward,  of  whom  further.  3.  Thomas,  died  without  issue.  4.  Wil- 
liam, of  Nonington,  married  Alice  Monins,  and  died  without  issue. 
He  was  a clergyman,  and  in  1566  was  granted,  by  his  brother  Edward, 
the  “next  presentation  of  the  Advowson  of  Lyminge.”  5.  Susannah. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  293-95,  375-78.) 

VIII.  Edward  Aucher,  Esquire,  son  of  Anthony  and  Affra  (Corn- 
wallis) Aucher,  was  born  “shortly  before  1540,”  and  died  at  Bishops- 
bourne,  Kent,  February  14,  1567-68.  At  the  time  of  his  death  “he 
was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Bishopsbourne,”  which  evidently  he  had 
inherited  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  John,  who  was  without  a male 
heir.  His  grant  to  his  brother  William,  in  1 566,  has  been  mentioned. 
September  27,  1566,  Edward  Aucher  and  Mabel,  his  wife,  granted  to 
their  kinsman,  James  Aucher,  of  Cherington,  the  keepership  of  Cher- 
ington  Park.  Soon  after  this,  a recovery  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wroth,  father  of  the  said  Mabel,  and  Robert  Eyre,  Esq.,  to  uses  of 
an  indenture  made  between  the  said  Edward  and  his  wife,  September 
30,  1566,  referring  to  the  settlement  made  at  their  marriage,  June 
10,  1560,  under  which  Lyminge  was  entailed  on  said  Edward  Aucher 
and  his  brother  William  entailed  as  male  heir  successively,  and  the 
remainder  to  Edward’s  rightful  heirs.  February  20,  1552,  Bishops- 
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bourne  was  settled  in  entail  as  above,  with  the  remainder  over  to  the 
right  heirs  of  Sir  Anthony  Aucher,  father  of  Edward  Aucher,  Esq. 

In  the  recovery  by  Sir  William  Wroth  mentioned  above,  and  an 
accompanying  deed,  provisions  were  made  regarding  a dwelling  house 
for  the  said  Mabel  Aucher,  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  Edward 
Aucher,  and  for  the  bringing  up  and  advancement  of  his  children. 

Though  the  will  of  Edward  Aucher  cannot  be  found,  the  inquisi- 
tion post  mortem  mentions  one,  dated  February  3,  1567-68,  in  which 
he  provides  for  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  son  Anthony,  and 
bequeaths  five  pounds  to  Mary  Wroth. 

Edward  Aucher  married,  June  10,  1560,  Mabel  Wroth.  (Wroth 
III.)  Children:  i.  Sir  Anthony,  born  in  1562,  died  January  13, 

1609-10;  was  knighted  July  4,  1604,  at  Chatham;  is  said  to  have 
married  twice;  (first)  a daughter  of  Robert  Barham;  (second)  Mar- 
garet Sandys.  (Sandys  VII,  Child  6.)  2.  Elizabeth,  of  whom 

further. 

{Ihid.,  pp.  378-80,  389.) 

IX.  Elizabeth  Aucher,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mabel  (Wroth) 
Aucher,  was  born  between  1561  and  1565,  and  was  buried  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  December  3,  1627.  She  married  Sir  William  (4) 
Lovelace.  (Lovelace  VI.) 

{Ibid.,  pp.  380-81.) 

(The  Wroth  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  sable  three  lions’  heads  erased  of  the  field,  crowned  or. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased  guardant  azure  crowned  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  compiler  of  the  Wroth  data,  J,  Hall  Pleasants,  says: 

The  pedigrees  of  Wroth,  none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  com- 
piled before  the  seventeenth  century,  are  so  conflicting  as  to  the  early 
lines  that  it  seems  inadvisable  to  select  arbitrarily  any  one  and  repro- 
duce it  in  detail  here There  is  . . . . (a)  pedigree  tracing 

the  family  from  a Geoffrey  de  Wrotham  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  (1135-1154).  This  chart  pedigree  which  appears 
in  full  in  the  “Archsologia  Cantiana”  (XII:  310-16)  was  filed  as  evi- 
dence in  a chancery  suit  commenced  in  1788  by  . . . . plaintiffs, 
against  ....  defendants,  to  dispossess  them  of  certain  old  Wroth 
estates  in  Enfield,  Middlesex.  The  suit  was  won  by  the  plaintiffs. 
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The  Wroths  claim  descent  from  William  de  Wrotham,  constable 
of  Dover  Castle  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  whose  descendant,  John 
Wroth,  in  the  reign  of  Edw^ard  III,  was  shrieve,  or  sheriff,  of  London, 
in  1331;  lord  mayor  in  1361,  and  representative  of  Middlesex  in 
several  parliaments.  Either  through  his  marriage,  or  the  marriage 
of  his  son,  Thomas,  for  the  old  pedigrees  vary  as  to  this  point,  with 
Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Durant,  died  in  1348,  who  built 
Durr^?nts  in  Enfield,  this  became  the  seat  of  the  Wroth  family  in 
Middlesex. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp. 

383-90O 

7.  Robert  Wroth,  of  Durrants  in  Enfield,  County  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, died  in  1536.  He  was  attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed,  in  1529,  to  inquire  into  the 
possessions  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  sat  for  Middlesex  in  the  Refor- 
mation Parliament,  1529-35. 

Robert  Wroth  married  Jane  (Hawte)  Goodere,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ha^t•te  of  Hawte  Court,  Kent,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Goodere.  Their  eldest  son  was:  i.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.,  p.  383.) 

II.  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Knight,  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  (Hawte- 
Goodere)  Wroth,  w’as  born  in  1516  and  died  a resident  of  Enfield, 
County  Middlesex,  England,  between  October  9,  1573,  and  April 
16,  1575.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  Durrants.  He 
was  a ward  of  the  King  and  was  educated  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1536,  he  became  a student  of  law  at  Gray’s  Inn.  October 
4,  1536,  his  wardship  and  marriage  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII  to 
Thomas  Cromwell.  In  1539,  Sir  Richard  Rich,  later  Lord  Rich  and 
Chancellor  of  England,  paid  Cromwell  three  hundred  marks  for  the 
right  of  disposing  of  Thomas  Wroth  in  marriage,  and  provided  for 
this  third  daughter,  Mary  Rich,  by  betrothing  her  to  him.  April  24, 

1540,  he  was  granted  livery  of  his  lands  and,  in  that  year  and  in 

1541,  Richard  Rich  secured  for  Thomas  Wroth  the  Manor  of  High- 
bury, forfeited  by  Cromwell,  and  the  manors  of  Beymondhall,  Hert- 
shire,  as  well  as  lands  in  Chestnut,  Wormley  and  Enfield,  belonging  to 
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dissolved  monasteries.  “The  Concise  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy” summarizes  his  career  as  follows: 

Politician;  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  entered  Gray’s 
Inn,  1536,  knight  of  shire  for  Middlesex,  1544,  I55_3)  ^55^  15^35 

gentleman  of  chamber  to  Prince  Edward,  1545;  knighted,  1547  5 
t^leman  of  privy  chamber,  1549;  joint  lord-lieutenant  of  Middlesex, 
1551 ; one  of  “adventurers”  in  voyage  to  Morocco,  1552,  being  privy 
to  Suffolk’s  second  rising,  1554;  fled  to  continent  till  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s accession,  1558;  commissioner  to  visit  dioceses  of  Ely  and 
Norwich,  1559;  special  commissioner  to  consult  with  lord  deputy  on 
government  of  Ireland,  1562;  commissioner  for  lord-lieutenancy  of 
London,  1569. 

Sir  Thomas  Wroth  “was  a great  favorite  of  King  Edward  (VI), 
who  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  arms.” 

His  will,  dated  October  5,  1573,  with  a codicil  four  days  later, 
was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  April  16,  1575. 
He  desired  to  be  buried  “without  all  sumptuousness  either  of  her- 
roldrie  other  then  my  arms  upon  my  herse  or  of  blackes  but  onlie  my 
frendes  children  and  servauntes  in  their  usuall  aparrell  bringing  my 
bodie  to  the  place  of  buriall.” 

Bequests  were  made  in  his  will  as  follows,  to : 

my  eldest  son,  Robert,  . . . . , to  Marie,  my  beloved  wife,  .... 
son  Thomas,  ....  son  Edward,  ....  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Ann, 
Marie  & Frances  Wrothe,  to  such  as  shall  not  be  married  before  my 
death,  ....  to  my  younger  sons,  Richard,  Thomas,  Edward,  John, 
Gerson  & Peter  Wrothe,  ....  at  their  ages  of  22  . . . . To  my 
daughter,  Mabell  Hardres,  wife  of  Richard  Hardres,  esquire,  £20. 
To  my  daughter,  Judith  Burgoine,  wife  of  Robert  Burgoine,  esquire, 
£20.  To  my  daughter,  Wynefred  Goddard,  wife  of  Thomas  Goddard, 
esquire,  £20.  To  William  Wrothe,  son  of  my  brother  John  Wrothe, 
deceased,  £20,  at  his  age  of  24.  To  my  brother  Oliver  Wrothe’s 
daughter  ....  To  my  sister,  Dorothy  Lewkenor,  widow  ....  To 
my  sister  Dame  Anne  Penruddock,  now  wife  of  Sir  George  Penrud- 

dock,  Knt my  wife  Marie  ....  for  term  of  her  life  (certain 

personal  property)  & after  her  death  the  same  to  such  persons  as 
the  manor  of  Durantes  shall  appertain  to  my  said  wife  £100  (etc.) 
....  my  wife  to  have  the  bringing  up  of  my  unmarried  daugh- 
ters ....  my  executors  shall  have  the  bringing  up  of  my  younger 
sons  ....  my  younger  son  Edmond,  is  bound  prentice  .... 

He  also  mentions  “my  ward,  Anthony  Aucher,”  who  was  under 
twenty-one.  Two  of  the  four  executors  were:  “my  Cousin  James 
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Morrice,  esquire,”  and  “my  brother  William  Wroth,  gent.”  He 
signed  the  will  “Thomas  Wrothes.” 

In  the  codicil  he  says: 

I will  that  my  wife  shall  not  take  the  £ioo  in  money  & £ioo  in 
plate  unless  she  permit  my  executors  to  take  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
bequest  made  to  her  by  Lord  Rich,  as  to  one  of  his  daughters. 

Sir  Thomas  Wroth  married,  in  1539  or  1540,  Mary  Rich,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Jenks)  Rich.  She  was  living  in  1573. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters:  i.  Robert, 

died  in  1606;  married  Susan  Stonard  or  Stoner.  2.  Richard,  living 
in  1573.  3.  Thomas,  died  in  1610;  married  Joane  Bullman  or  Bul- 
mer.  4.  Edward  or  Edmond,  living  in  1 573.  5.  John,  living  in  1573. 
6.  Gerson,  living  in  1573.  7.  Peter,  living  in  1573.  8.  Mabel,  of 

whom  further.  9.  Judith,  married  Robert  Burgoyne.  10.  Wynefred, 
married  Thomas  Goddard,  ii.  Elizabeth,  unmarried  in  1573.  12. 

Anne,  unmarried  in  1573.  13.  Marie,  unmarried  in  1573.  14.  Fran- 

ces, unmarried  in  1573. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp. 
383-92.  Oxford  University  Press:  “Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 

raphy: The  Concise  Dictionary,”  p.  1443.) 

III.  Mabel  Wroth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Mary  (Rich) 
Wroth,  was  “probably  the  eldest  daughter  and  born  about  1 542”  and 
died  in  1597,  as  shown  by  a memorial  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  Bishops- 
bourne  Church,  reading  as  follows: 

S^  Anythony  Aucher. 

Mareschall  of  Callice 
Gov°^  OF  Guisnes 
Master  of  the 
Jewelhouse 

In  the  Times  of  Henry  Eight 
Edward  Sixt  & Queen  Mary 
Slain  at  Y^  Loss  of  Callice 
1558 

Affra  Cornwallis  His  Wife 
Edward  Aucher  Their  Son  and 
Mabel  Wroth  His  Wife 
She  Was  Buried  1597. 
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Mabel  Wroth  married  (first)  Edward  Aucher.  (Aucher  VIII.) 
She  married  (second),  about  1571  or  1572,  Richard  Hardres,  of 
Hardres,  Kent. 

(J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and  Its  Connections,” 
in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp. 
295>  389-) 

(The  Berger  Line) 

The  name  Berger  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one  in  early  Penn- 
sylvania records,  there  being,  in  1790,  twenty-five  heads  of  families 
bearing  that  surname,  with  ten  others  written  Burger  and  one  Burgher. 
Of  the  thirty-six,  five  had  the  given  name  Henry  and  five  had  the 
given  name  George. 

One  Henry  Berger,  a Palatine,  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  early  in 
December,  1738,  in  the  ship  “Snow  Enterprise.”  A Georg  Berger 
came  there  in  October,  1752,  in  the  ship  “Duke  of  Wurtemburg.” 

Besides  Henry  Berger,  some  of  whose  descendants  are  traced 
below,  and  who  was  married  in  Pennsylvania  in  1748,  there  was  a 
contemporary  George  Berger,  perhaps  his  brother,  who  lived  near, 
being  taxed  in  Bethel  Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1759. 
The  same  name,  George  Berger,  appears  on  the  Bethel  tax  lists  of 
1767  (when  he  had  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  two  horses,  two  cattle 
and  one  sheep),  1768,  1779,  1780,  1781,  1784  and  1785. 

(“Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1790,”  Pennsylvania,  pp.  300,  307.  R.  B.  Strassburger  and  W.  J. 
Hinke:  “Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  249-50,  497. 
“Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Third  Series,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  21,  105,  208, 
326,  454,  581,  712.) 

I.  Henry  Berger,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  family,  was 
born,  probably  in  or  before  the  1720s,  and  died,  a resident  of  Bethel 
Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  between  December  17,  1791, 
and  January  31,  1792.  That  he  was  in  that  county  as  early  as  1748 
is  evident  from  his  marriage  record  giving  his  residence  or  the  place 
of  marriage  as  “Tulpehocken.”  Henry  and  George  Berger  were  two 
of  the  taxables  in  the  earliest  known  tax  list  of  Bethel  Township,  made 
probably  in  1754.  The  following  year  Henry  Berger  was  warrantee 
of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  Berks  County,  which  was  surveyed  for 
him  April  1 1,  1755. 
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Henry  Berger  was  taxed  £3  and  George  Berger  was  taxed  £2,  in 
1759,  in  Bethel  Township,  which  occupies  the  extreme  northwestern 
portion  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  separated  from  Pine 
Grove  Township,  in  Schuylkill  County,  by  the  Blue  Mountain  range. 
On  the  road  leading  northward  towards  Sunbury,  and  about  four 
miles  from  Millersburg,  in  Bethel  Township,  was  the  inn  of  Francis 
Umberhauer,  w'ho  died  in  1812;  this  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  George  Batz. 

Henry  Berger’s  name  appears  regularly  on  the  available  tax  lists 
of  Bethel  Towmship  between  1767  and  1785.  In  1780,  1781  and 
1784,  an  “s”  follows  his  name,  evidently  an  abbreviation  for  “senior,” 
as  in  1780  and  1781,  a second  Henry  Berger  is  listed,  the  first  year  as 
“single,”  the  second  as  “laborer.” 

According  to  these  lists,  Henry  Berger  had  100  acres  in  1767  and 
1768,  150  acres  in  1779,  160  in  1780,  173  in  1781,  and  170  acres  in 
1784.  During  the  time  his  livestock  increased  from  two  horses,  two 
cattle  and  tw'o  sheep,  to  four  horses,  four  cattle  and  six  sheep.  At 
one  time,  in  1781,  he  had  five  horses. 

Henry  Berger  was  one  of  the  trustees,  for  nearly  four  years,  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  Zion  Union  Church,  known  as  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Church,  of  Upper  Tulpehocken  Township,  as  shown  by  two 
deeds. 

April  5,  1768,  fifty  acres  and  buildings  were  conveyed  to  Henry 
Berger  and  Nicholas  Gauger  for  a Reformed  and  a Lutheran  congre- 
gation forever;  and  January  3,  1772,  the  said  two  men  conveyed  said 
property  to  George  Berger  and  Philip  Clar  in  trust  for  the  Reformed 
congregation  forever. 

Henry  Berger  was  a party  to  the  following  three  deeds: 

December  23,  1780.  John  Sitzinger  of  Bern  township,  Berks 
county,  yeoman,  for  £150,  sold  to  Henry  Berger  of  Bethel  township, 
Berks  county,  yeoman,  tract  in  Pinegrove  township,  Berks  county, 
adjoining  Henry  Stealy,  Peter  Sholl  and  George  Shetterly,  200  acres, 
surveyed  by  warrant  December  28,  1774,  unto  John  Sitzinger.  Wit- 
nesses Henrich  Berger,  Jun.,  and  John  Ludwig. 

June  9,  1789.  Jacob  Bower,  Sheriff  of  Berks  County,  sold  as 
property  of  Valentine  Heberling  late  of  Berks  county,  tract  in  Pine- 
grove  township,  Berks  county,  adjoining  Jacob  Gunckle  and  Daniel 
Zerbe,  200  acres,  for  £189,  to  Henry  Berger. 
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April  5,  1790.  Henry  Berger  of  Bethel  township,  Berks  county, 
yeoman,  and  Ros^na  his  wife,  for  £189,  los.,  sold  to  George  Berger 
the  son,  the  within  mentioned  tract.  Signed  Henrich  Berger  (in  Ger- 
man), Rosina  (her  X mark)  Berger.  Witnesses  Karl  Schmidt,  Danl. 
Ludwig. 

The  Federal  census  of  1790  gives  Henry  Berger,  of  Bethel  Town- 
ship, a family  consisting  of  one  male  of  sixteen  years  and  upward  (him- 
self), two  females,  and  one  other  free  person  (probably  a hired  Negro 
or  Indian).  Other  Berger  families  in  Bethel  Township  in  1790  were 
those  of  George  Berger,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Berger. 

Following  are  abstracts  of  Henry  Berger’s  will,  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  his  estate: 

December  17,  1791,  Henry  Berger,  Sr.,  of  Bethel  township,  Berks 
county,  farmer,  made  his  will,  in  German.  Names  wife  Rosina  Ber- 
ger; son  Peter  Berger;  son  Henry  Berger;  plantation  in  Bethel  town- 
ship where  I now  dwell,  200  acres;  Daughter  Elizabeth  Faust;  Daugh- 
ter Catharine  Ponziuz ; Daughter  Rosina  Kriechbaum.  Appoints 
Peter  Berger  and  Henry  Berger  executors.  Signed  Henrich  (his  X 
mark)  Berger  (in  German).  Witnesses  George  Berger  and  George 
Ponziu5.  Probated  January  3 1,  1792. 

January  31,  1792.  Letters  Testamentary  on  the  Will  of  Henry 
Berger  late  of  Bethel  township,  Berks  county,  farmer,  deceased,  were 
granted  to  Peter  Berger  and  Henry  Berger  executors.  Will  proved 
January  31,  1792,  by  oaths  of  George  Berger  and  George  Vomious 
subscribing  witnesses,  being  in  German. 

May  20,  1793,  Henry  Berger,  George  Berger,  Elizabeth  Foust, 
Catharine  Puntzus  and  Rosina  Kr/chboum,  all  of  Berks  county,  being 
five  of  the  children  of  Henry  Berger  late  of  Bethel  township,  Berks 
county,  yeoman,  deceased,  for  £455  paid  by  Peter  Berger  of  Bethel 
township,  Berks  county,  yeoman,  acting  Executor  of  the  Will  of  said 
Henry  Berger,  deceased,  except  what  will  be  left  after  the  decease  of 
Rosina  Berger  the  widow  of  said  deceased.  Witnesses  Peter  Pontziu^, 
Dan  Ludwig. 

Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever’s  record  of  marriages  has  this  entry 
(verbatim  as  printed)  : “1748.  April  3.  Heinrich  Berger  and  Anna 
Rosini  Fohrer.  Tulpehocken.”  She  seems  to  have  been  living,  his 
widow,  April  19,  1807,  when  “Rosina  Berg^rw”  was  a sponsor  at  the 
baptism  of  a child  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth  Bugler,  at  Saint  Jacob’s 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  Pinegrove  Township,  two  miles 
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west  of  Pinegrove.  She  was  a daughter  of  John  Furra  or  Furray,  of 
the  Manor  of  Plumton,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Children,  named  in  his  will  and  the  probate  records,  order  of  birth 
not  known:  i.  Peter,  resided  in  1790  in  Bethel  Township,  family 

consisting  of  himself  and  four  females.  In  1793,  he  resided  in 
Bethel,  being  then  acting  executor  of  his  father’s  will.  2.  Elizabeth, 
was  living  in  1793;  married  Mr.  Faust  or  Foust.  3.  Henry,  was 
living  in  1792,  when  he  was  executor  of  his  father’s  will;  probably  the 
Henry  Berger  who  “single”  was  taxed  in  Bethel  Township  in  1780, 
and  who,  “laborer,”  was  taxed  there  in  1781;  not  appearing  in  the 
1790  census  of  Bethel  Township,  he  probably  was  the  Henry  Berger 
residing  in  Pinegrove  Township,  Berks  County,  at  that  time  with  a 
family  consisting  of  one  male  of  sixteen  and  upward,  three  males 
under  sixteen,  and  three  females.  4.  Cath^^rine,  was  living  in  1793; 
married  Mr.  Pontzius.  5.  George,  of  whom  further.  6.  Rosina,  was 
living  in  1793;  married  Mr.  Kriechbaum  or  Krichboum. 

(M.  L.  Montgomery:  “History  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,” 
pp.  1143-44.  Rand  & McNally:  “Map  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsyl- 

vania Archives,”  Third  Series,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  21,  105,  208,  327, 
454)  581,  712.  The  Reading  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States:  “Lutherans 
in  Berks  County,”  pp.  286-87.  “Heads  of  Families,”  at  the  First 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1790,  Pennsylvania,  pp.  29,  38.  “Rec- 
ords of  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever,  Baptismal  and  Marriage,  1730- 
1779,”  p.  61.  D.  G.  Lubold:  “Jacob’s  Church — Its  History  and 

Records,”  p.  267.) 

II.  George  Berger,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  Rosina  (Furra  or 
Furray)  Berger,  was  born,  probably  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  or  before  1769,  and  died,  probably  a resident  of  Pinegrove  Town- 
ship, Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  after  April  28,  1828.  His 
approximate  birth  date,  above,  is  assumed  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a grantee  of  land  in  1790,  hence  must  then  have  been  of  age. 

Pinegrove  Township,  in  Berks  County  until  1811,  became  a part 
of  Schuylkill  County  when  the  latter  was  organized  in  that  year. 

The  Federal  census  of  1790  shows  “Geo.  Berger”  a resident  of 
Pinegrove  Township,  Berks  County,  his  family  including  himself  and 
three  females;  his  family  and  that  of  his  brother  Henry  being  the  only 
Bergers  listed  in  the  said  township  in  that  census. 
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As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  George  Berger,  in  1790,  pur- 
chased from  his  parents  two  hundred  acres  in  Pinegrove  Township 
and,  in  1793,  joined  a release  deed  to  his  brother  Peter. 

Following  are  abstracts  of  four  deeds  made  by  George  Berger  and 
his  wife : 

June  4,  1811.  Jur.  George  Berger  of  Pinegrove  Township,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  yeoman,  and  Mary  Catherine  his  wife  sold  to  Philip  Seidel 
of  the  same  place,  gentleman,  for  £41,  14s.  tract  in  Pinegrove  town- 
ship, adjoining  Swatara  creek,  George  Berger,  John  and  Solomon 
Albright,  and  Philip  Seidel,  3 acres,  76  perches,  being  part  of  tract 
confirmed  unto  Henry  Berger  June  9,  1789,  by  Jacob  Bower  Sheriff 
of  Berks  County;  said  Henry  Berger  and  Rosina  his  wife  April  5, 
1790,  assigned.  Signed  Geor^  Berger,  Maria  (her  X mark)  Catha- 
rine Berger.  Witnesses  Peter  Paffenberger,  Abrm  Fertig. 

April  22,  1828.  George  Berger  of  Pinegrove  township,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  yeoman,  and  Catharine  his  wife,  sold  to  their  son  Ben- 
jamin Berger  of  the  same  place.  Turner,  for  $30,  tract  in  township  and 
county  aforesaid,  adjoining  Big  Swatara  creek,  Michael  Huber,  3 
acres;  it  being  part  of  200  acres  which  Thomas  Penn  and  John  Penn 
by  Patent  (“Patent  Book  AA,”  Vol.  XIV,  page  778),  dated  October 
31,  1774,  granted  to  Valentine  Heberling;  which  Jacob  Bower,  Sheriff 
of  Berks  county,  by  deed  poll  dated  June  9,  1789,  sold  as  property 
of  Valentine  Heberling  unto  Henry  Berger;  Henry  Berger  with 
Rosina  his  wife  assigned  on  April  5,  1790,  to  George  Berger,  grantor 
of  these  presents  (“Berks  County  Deed  Book  A,”  Vol.  XII,  page 
251).  Signed  “Gorg  Berger”  (in  German),  Catharine  .(her  X mark) 
Berger.  Witness  Georg  Burg,  Jung;  Abrm.  Fertig. 

April  22,  1828.  George  Berger  of  Pinegrove  township,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  yeoman,  and  Catharine  his  wife,  sold  to  his  son  George 
Berger,  Jr.,  of  the  same  place,  yeoman,  for  $700,  plantation  in  town- 
ship aforesaid,  adjoining  John  Heberling,  Michael  Huber,  other 
land  now  granted  to  Benjamin  Berger,  Big  Swatara  creek,  and  the 
mouth  of  Middle  Swatara  creek,  197  acres,  being  tract  which  Thomas 
Penn  and  John  Penn,  by  Patent  (“Patent  Book  AA,”  Vol.  XIV,  folio 
778),  dated  October  31,  1774,  granted  to  Valentine  Heberling;  which 
Jacob  Bower,  Sheriff  of  Berks  county,  on  June  9,  1789,  sold  as  prop- 
erty of  Valentine  Heberling,  to  Henry  Berger;  who  with  Rosina  his 
wife  on  October  5,  1790  (“Berks  County  Deed  Book  A,”  Vol.  XII, 
folio  251),  sold  to  their  son  George  Berger,  the  Grantor.  Signed 
Georg  Berger  (in  German),  Catharine  (her  X mark)  Berger.  Wit- 
nesses Benjamin  Berger.  Abrm.  Fertig. 
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Articles  of  Agreement.  April  28,  1828.  Between  George  Berger 
of  Pinegrove  township,  Schuylkill  county,  and  his  son  George  Berger, 
Jr.,  of  same  place.  Whereas  George  Berger,  Sr.,  hath  executed  a 
deed  of  conveyance  to  his  said  son  for  plantation  on  which  they  reside, 
George  Berger,  Jr.,  is  not  to  sell  said  premises  against  his  father’s 
consent,  and  George,  Sr.,  reserves  for  himself  and  wife  the  sole  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  back  room  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  also  one  room  above.  &c. 

George  Berger  married  Maria  Catharine,  whose  surname  is  not 
known,  and  who  died  a resident  of  Pinegrove  Township,  Schuylkill 
County,  before  October,  1838.  Letters  of  administration  on  the 
estate  of  Maria  Catharine  Berger,  late  of  Pinegrove  Township, 
Schuylkill  County,  deceased,  widow  of  George  Berger,  deceased,  were 
granted  to  John  Lengel,  a son-in-law,  October  i,  1838.  Children, 
exact  order  of  birth  not  known:  i.  A daughter,  married  John  Len- 

gel. 2.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  3.  Johann  George,  born  January 
9,  1805,  baptized  March  5,  1805,  at  Saint  Jacob’s  Evangelical  Church, 
in  Pinegrove  Township;  sponsors,  Johannes  Heberling  and  wife 
Christina.  He  evidently  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  having 
married  a Miss  Stein,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following: 

December  i,  1831,  Letters  of  Administration  on  the  estate  of 
George  Berger  late  of  Pinegrove  Township,  Schuylkill  county,  were 
granted  to  Peter  Stein  the  Father-in-Law  of  George  Berger,  the  widow 
having  first  renounced  her  right. 

(“Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1790,”  Pennsylvania,  p.  38.  “Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  Deeds,’’ 
Book  12,  p.  251 ; Book  23,  p.  318.  D.  G.  Lubold:  “Jacob’s  Church 
— Its  History  and  Records,”  p.  264.) 

III.  Beniamin  Berger,  son  of  George  and  Maria  Catharine  Ber- 
ger, was  born,  probably  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  or  before 
1802.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a turner,  as  appears  in  deeds  in 
1823  and  1828. 

April  3,  1823.  Daniel  Angst  of  Pinegrove  township,  Schuylkill 
county,  Tanner,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  sold  to  Benjamin  Berger,  of 
the  same  place.  Turner,  for  $320,  tract  in  Pinegrove  township,  along 
Tulpehocken  road,  adjoining  Adam  Minich,  Jacob  Ditzler,  Jonathan 
Seidel  and  Benjamin  Seidel,  45-^  perches. 
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The  deed  by  which  Benjamin  Berger  purchased  three  acres  from 
his  parents  in  April,  1828,  appears  in  Generation  II,  above.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  purchased  other  land: 

December  10,  1828.  John  Stahl  of  Pinegrove  township,  Schuyl- 
kill county.  Hatter,  and  Catharine  his  wife,  sold  to  Benjamin  Berger 
of  the  Village  of  Pinegrove,  county  aforesaid.  Turner,  for  $100,  half 
part  or  moiety  of  tract  in  Pinegrove  township,  Schuylkill  county, 
beginning  at  a post  a corner  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lebanon  county  line, 
adjoining  Samuel  Hain,  John  Huber  and  Daniel  Stahl,  114  acres,  20 
perches,  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  May  28,  1825, 
caused  to  be  surveyed  to  John  Stahl. 

Twelve  days  later  Benjamin  Berger  sold  the  said  tract,  at  an 
advance  of  fourteen  dollars : 

December  22,  1828.  Benjamin  Berger  and  Polly  his  wife,  for 
$114,  sold  to  Samuel  Hain  half  part  or  tract  1 14  acres,  20  perches. 

Four  years  later,  Benjamin  Berger  sold  the  land  he  had  purchased 
in  1823,  and  also  the  three  acres  which  he  had  bought  from  his 
parents : 

July  9,  1832.  Benjamin  Berger  and  Catharine  his  wife,  for  $212, 
assigned  to  Jonathan  Gebhart  of  Pinegrove  township,  Schuylkill 
county,  the  tract  of  45-^  perches.  Witnesses  Jno.  Salter  Wharton, 
Jacob  Christ.  Signed  “Beianien  Berger”  (in  German),  Catharine 
(her  X mark)  Berger. 

July  9,  1832.  Benjamin  Berger  and  Catharine  his  wife,  for  $95, 
assigned  to  Jacob  Snook  and  Jonathan  Gebhart,  tract  of  3 acres. 
Signed  “Beniamen  Berger”  (in  German). 

Besides  the  foregoing  parcels  of  land,  he  was  warrantee  of  twenty- 
five  acres  in  Schuylkill  County,  surveyed  for  him  April  ii,  1755. 

The  facts  that  Benjamin  Berger’s  wife  was  called  “Polly”  when 
she,  with  him,  conveyed  land  in  December,  1828,  and  that  his  wife 
was  called  Catharine  in  the  two  deeds  of  July,  1832,  suggest  that  he 
may  have  married  twice.  On  the  other  hand,  his  wife’s  name  may 
have  been  Mary  Catharine,  a name  similar  to  his  mother’s,  Maria 
Catharine,  and  a diminutive  of  Mary  is  Polly. 

Benjamin  Berger  married,  before  July  9,  1832,  Catharine  Umben- 
hauer,  whose  parentage  is  not  definitely  known,  but  who  was  possibly 
a descendant  of  Francis  Umbenhauer,  who  owned  the  inn,  as  stated 
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above,  in  Bethel  Township.  Benjamin  and  Catharine  (Umbenhauer) 
Berger  were  the  parents  of:  i.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further. 

(“Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Third  Series,  Vol.  V,  pp.  19 1,  210; 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  204,  323,  452,  579,  710;  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  244,  326. 
M.  L.  Montgomery:  “Historical  and  Biographical  Annals  of  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  818,  914,  1138.  “Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Deeds,”  Book,  21,  p.  374.  “Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Deeds,”  Book  47,  p.  540.  “Records  of  Rev.  John 
Casper  Stoever,  Baptismal  and  Marriage,  1730-1779,”  p.  42.) 

IV.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Berger,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Catharine 
(Umbenhauer)  Berger,  was  born  at  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County, 
Pennsylvania,  July  13,  1836,  and  died  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  September 
26,  1902.  She  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Richard  Musser.  (Mus- 
ser  IV.) 

(Clarence  Ray  Aurner:  “Leading  Events  in  Johnson  County, 

Iowa,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  787,  788.  “Biographical  Annals  of  Muscatine 
County,  Iowa,”  p.  304.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the 
family.) 

(The  Addams  Line) 

Addams,  with  its  modifications  of  Adam,  Adams,  Adames,  and 
Adamson,  is  of  baptismal  origin,  meaning  “son  of  Adam.”  The  name 
was  extremely  popular  as  a font-name  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
appearing  in  the  records  of  various  counties  throughout  England.  As 
a surname,  it  is  well  represented  in  the  United  States,  many  of  the 
name  being  among  the  early  settlers. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

/.  Richard  Addams,  ancestor  of  a numerous  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania family,  was  born  before  1680  and  died,  a resident  of  Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania,  between  February  i,  1747- 
1748,  and  March  24,  1747-48.  He  is  first  found  of  record  in  1698, 
in  a deed  of  gift  from  Abraham  op  den  Graeff  to  his  son-in-law,  Rich- 
ard Addams,  and  Gertien,  his  wife,  of  ninety-one  acres  of  land  along 
one  side  of  what  is  now  Crefeld  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Abraham  op  den  Graeff,  with  his  brothers,  Dirck  and  Herman, 
and  sister,  Margaret,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1683  from  “Kre- 
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feld,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  County  of  Mors, 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  belonged  to  the  House  of  Orange- 
Nassau.”  These  three  brothers  were  sons  of  Isaac  and  grandsons  of 
Herman  op  den  Grae/,  of  Aldekerk,  Holland.  All  three  were  linen 
weavers,  and  were  among  the  eleven  men  to  whom  Penn  granted  the 
Germantown  charter.  Abraham  op  den  Grae/  was  one  of  four  men 
who  sent  to  the  Friends’  Meeting,  April  i8,  1688,  the  first  public 
protest  made  on  this  continent  against  the  holding  of  slaves. 

Richard  Addams  removed  between  1701  and  1722  to  the  Perkio- 
men  region,  at  which  latter  date  a deed  called  him  “Richard  Adams, 
of  Parquening.”  In  March,  1725,  Richard  Adams,  William,  Samuel 
and  James  Lane,  and  other  inhabitants  along  the  Perkiomen  peti- 
tioned the  court  to  establish  a township  there. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Great  Valley  Baptist  Church  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  contained  the  names  of  Richard  Addams, 
his  wife  Alse,  his  son  Isaac  and  wife  Edith,  and  a Sarah  Addams. 

In  his  will,  dated  February  i,  1747-48,  and  probated  at  Salford, 
March  24,  1747-48,  Richard  Adams,  of  Providence,  Philadelphia 
County,  Pennsylvania,  yeoman,  mentioned  his  wife,  Alse,  and  his 
children,  as  follows:  Susannah,  late  wife  of  Conrad  Kistard;  Catha- 
rine, widow  of  John  Morris;  Mary,  widow  of  Israel  Morris;  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Paul  Casselbeary;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Bull; 
Ann,  wife  of  Jacob  Umstatt;  Abraham;  Abigail;  William;  Isaac; 
and  Hannah,  wife  of  Owen  Evans.  As  executors,  he  named  William 
and  Isaac  Adams  and  Owen  Evans.  The  will  was  witnessed  by  Rich- 
ard Bull,  James  Betson,  and  Peter  Tyson. 

His  widow,  Alse  Addams,  of  Philadelphia  County,  in  her  will, 
dated  August  3,  1769,  and  probated  February  7,  1770,  mentioned  her 
daughter,  Hannah,  and  grandchildren,  Alse  and  Hannah  Evans,  as 
well  as  Margaret,  wife  of  John  McCorkle.  Other  bequests  were  to 
her  friends,  John  and  Ann  Tyson.  She  named  John  Umstat  as  execu- 
tor of  her  will,  which  was  witnessed  by  Jno.  Bull  and  John  Umstat. 

Richard  Addams  married  (first)  Gertien  op  den  Graeff,  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Tryntje  or  Catharina  op  den  Graeff.  He  married 
(second),  before  February  i,  1747-48,  Alse,  surname  not  known, 
who  died  between  August  3,  1769,  and  February  7,  1770.  Children 
of  first  marriage,  exact  order  of  birth  not  known:  i.  Susanna,  died 
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1740-47;  married  Conrad  Klstard  or  Custer.  2.  Catharine,  living  in 
1747;  married  John  Morris.  3.  Mary,  living  in  1747;  married  Israel 
Morris.  4.  Margaret,  died  in  1749;  married  Paul  Casselberry.  5. 
Ann,  died  after  1775;  married  Jacob  Umstead.  6.  Elizabeth,  died 
about  1808;  married  (first)  Thomas  Bull;  (second),  in  1751, 
Thomas  Rossiter.  7.  William,  of  whom  further.  8.  Abraham,  died 
in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  aged  thirty-one  years. 
9.  Isaac,  died  in  1769-72;  married  Edith;  removed  to  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Child  of  the  second  marriage:  10.  Hannah, 

living  in  1769;  married  Owen  Evans. 

(Addams  S.  McAllister:  “Addams  Family  in  America”  “Rec- 
ords of  Great  Valley  [Pennsylvania]  Baptist  Church,”  pp.  88,  89. 
“Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania,  Wills,”  Book  H,  p.  528;  Book 
O,  p.  454.  The  Netherland,  American  Foundation:  “Monthly  Let- 
ter,” February,  1936,  pp.  1-4.  S.  W.  Pennypacker:  “The  Settlement 
of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  17,  144,  148,  149,  160,  260.) 

//.  William  Addams,  son  of  Richard  and  Gertien  (op  den  Graeff) 
Addams,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1705,  died  May  26,  1773, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Muddy  Creek  Church,  two  miles 
from  Adamstown,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  name  is  first 
found  of  record  in  the  will  of  his  father-in-law,  William  Lane,  dated 
January  8,  1732-33,  which  contains  a bequest  of  ten  pounds  “to  each 
of  William  Adams’  children,  namely  Richard  and  Mary.”  In  1734, 
in  Providence  Township,  Philadelphia  County,  William  Adams  was 
taxed  on  two  hundred  acres,  his  father  on  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
acres.  His  brothers,  Isaac  and  Abraham,  were  taxed  on  eight  and 
thirty  acres  “of  Come,”  respectively. 

With  Abraham  Addams  and  Samuel  Lane,  William  Addams  was 
among  the  members  of  “St.  James’  Church  near  Pequiohona”  who 
complained  that  the  former  ministers  had  neglected  their  congrega- 
tion and  asked  for  a “Gentleman  of  more  solidity  and  conduct.” 

March  2,  1737-38,  William  Addams  and  wife,  Ann,  signed  a 
deed  conveying  219  acres  and  iio  perches  of  land  in  Philadelphia 
County  to  Jacob  Schrack,  for  £210. 

He  was  a resident  of  Brecknock  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  December  6,  1748,  when  he  signed  as  executor  of  his 
father’s  will.  Earlier  the  same  year  (June  20)  William,  Mary  and 
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Elizabeth  Adams  (so  spelled  in  the  record)  were  confirmed  in  the 
Muddy  Creek  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

William  Addams  owned  land,  not  only  in  Adamstown  (named  in 
his  honor),  in  Cocalico  Township,  but  also  in  Brecknock  Township, 
both  in  Lancaster  County.  July  5,  1766,  he  sold  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  said  Brecknock  to  Nicholas  Johns  and  Philip  Brendle. 

The  gristmill  which  William  Addams  built  in  Adamstown  was  the 
first  industry  of  that  village. 

In  his  will,  dated  November  21,  1772,  and  probated  June  7, 
1773,  William  Addams,  of  Cocalico  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
bequeathed  the  one  hundred-acre  plantation  on  which  he  lived  to  his 
son,  Isaac,  who  was  to  pay  “my  wife  Anna  Adams”  fourteen  pounds 
yearly.  To  his  four  sons,  Abraham,  Samuel,  Richard,  and  William,  he 
gave  “the  rents  which  will  come  due  for  the  lots  in  Williamsburgh.” 
To  his  grandchildren  John  Witman  and  William  Witman  he  gave 
five  pounds  each.  As  executors,  he  named  his  sons  Abraham,  Sam- 
uel, and  William. 

The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  (now  nearly  obliterated)  is  as 
follows : 

Hier  ruet  ein  gestorben  Wilhelm  Adams,  war  geboren  im  Juli 
1705  und  starb  am  26  May  1773.  In  ehe  gelebt  44  Yahren  ....  8 
Kinder  . . . . i Tochter  und  7 Sohn. 

William  Addams  married,  in  1728  or  1729,  Anna  Lane,  of  Phila- 
delphia, daughter  of  Edward  and  Ann  (Richardson)  Lane.  Chil- 
dren: I.  Richard,  born  before  January  8,  1732-33,  died  before  July 

26,  1740.  2.  Mary,  born  before  January  8,  1732-33,  died,  probably, 
before  November  21,  1772;  married  John  Witman,  3.  Abraham, 
born  after  January  8,  1732-33,  died  in  1803;  married  (first)  Eliza- 
beth; (second)  a lady  whose  name  is  not  known.  4.  Samuel,  born 
after  January  8,  1732-33,  died  after  1788;  married  Catharine.  5. 
Richard  (again),  of  whom  further.  6.  William,  died  in  1774;  mar- 
ried Barbara  Ruth.  7.  Isaac,  born  in  1746  died  in  1809;  mar- 
ried Barbara  (Ruth)  Addams,  widow  of  his  brother,  William.  8. 
A son,  name  unknown;  one  of  the  “seven  sons”  mentioned  on  his 
father’s  gravestone. 

{Ibid.  “Publications  of  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” Vol.  I,  p.  1 8 1.  “Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Wills,”  Book 
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C-i,  p.  no.  Addams  S.  McAllister:  “The  Descendants  of  John 

Thomson,”  p.  1 12.) 

III.  Richard  Addams,  son  of  William  and  Anna  (Lane)  Addams, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  County  or  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
July  26,  1740,  and  died  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  early  in 
1816.  By  his  father’s  will,  probated  in  1773,  he  was  given  one-fourth 
of  “the  rents  which  will  come  due  for  the  lots  in  Williamsburgh” 
(Adamsburg  or  Adamstown). 

He  was  called  a “yeoman,  of  Cocalico  township,”  October  13, 
1774,  when  with  his  wife,  Susannah,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  above- 
mentioned  rents  to  his  brother,  William.  After  the  said  William’s 
death,  Richard  Addams  purchased,  October  25,  1775,  from  the  heirs 
of  his  brother,  for  £350,  all  their  rights  and  claims  to  the  rents  for 
lots  at  Adamsburg.  The  latter  deed  called  Richard  Addams  a black- 
smith, of  Cocalico  Township. 

In  his  will,  dated  February  ii,  1813,  and  probated  February  17, 
1816,  Richard  Addams,  of  Cocalico  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
yeoman,  gave  to  his  wife,  Susannah,  “the  use  of  her  bedchamber  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house  on  the  lower  floor,  with  privileges  of 
kitchen  and  cellar  for  her  seat  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  garden  herbs 
for  her  use,  and  all  of  the  ground-rent  from  the  little  town.”  Other 
bequests  were : 

To  Casia,  his  son  Samuel’s  daughter,  £25  to  be  paid  after  his 
widow’s  death.  To  son,  William,  all  of  his  plantation  at  the  charge 
of  £1,500,  to  be  paid  to  his  eight  surviving  children,  Mary,  Anna, 
Margaretha,  Susanna,  Magdelene,  William,  Catharine  and  Elizabeth. 

Executors : his  son,  William,  and  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Flickinger. 

Witnesses:  Jacob  Rieger  and  Andrew  Fleischer. 

Richard  Addams  married,  about  1767,  Susanna,  surname  not 
known,  who  was  born  July  30,  1745.  Children,  probably  all  born  in 
Cocalico  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania:  i.  Mary,  born 

February  14,  1768;  married  Rudolph  Heberling.  2.  Samuel,  born 
November  30,  1769,  died  in  1798;  married  Esther.  3.  Anna,  born 
in  October,  1771;  married  Jacob  Flickinger.  4.  Margaret,  born  in 
December,  1773;  married  Henry  Flickinger.  5.  Susanna,  born  March 
10,  1775;  married  John  Fisher.  6.  Magdelene,  born  July  5,  1778; 
married  John  Bechtel.  7.  Catharine,  born  January  5,  1781,  died  Sep- 
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tember  lO,  1781.  8.  William,  born  January  19,  1783,  died  in  1852; 
married  Rachel.  He  inherited  the  Addams  farm,  which  he  left  to  his 
two  sons,  Rev.  Jacob  and  Isaac.  9.  Catharine,  born  November  2, 
1785,  died  November  25,  1853;  unmarried.  10.  Elizabeth,  of  whom 
further. 

(Addams  S.  McAllister:  “Addams  Family  in  America,”  p.  33. 

“Bible  Records  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  44,  45.  “Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  Deeds,”  Book  O-3,  p.  269.  “Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Wills,”  Book  L-i,  p.  537.  F.  Ellis  and  S. 
Evans:  “History  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  647.) 

IV.  Elizabeth  Addams,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Susanna  Addams, 
was  born  in  Cocalico  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
March  8 or  28,  1789,  died  July  8,  1853,  and  was  buried  in  Adams- 
town  Cemetery,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  She  married  Peter 
Musser.  (Musser  III.) 

{Ibid.) 

(Dorothy  Musser  Carlovingian-Charlemagne  Royal  Descent) 

I.  St.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Metz,  was  born  about  582  and  died 
after  641. 

(T.  Hodgkin:  “Italy  and  Her  Invaders,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  24.) 

II.  Anschisus  was  born  about  605.  He  married  Bega,  daughter 
of  Pepin  of  Landen  (called  Pepin  I). 

{Ibid.) 

III.  Pepin  II,  called,  although  incorrectly,  Pepin  of  Heristal  or 
Herstal,  died  December  16,  714.  Pepin  II  married  (first)  Plectrude; 
married  (second)  Alpaida  or  Chalpaida.  A child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage was:  Charles  Martel,  of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.  “Encyclopeedia  Britannica,”  Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  612;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  948.) 

IV.  Charles  Martel  was  born  about  1688  and  died  October  22, 
741.  He  married  Chrotrudis. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  293.) 

V.  Pepin  III,  called  Pepin  the  Short,  married  Bertha  or  Berthe, 
daughter  of  Chiribert,  Count  of  Laon. 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  948.) 
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VI.  Charlemagne,  Roman  Emperor  and  King  of  the  Franks,  son 
of  Pepin  III  or  Pepin  the  Short  and  Bertha  or  Berthe  of  Laon,  was 
born  April  2,  742-43,  died  January  28,  814,  and  was  buried  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

He  married  (second)  Hildegarde,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Swabia. 

VII.  Pepin  IV,  King  of  Bavaria  and  Italy,  son  of  Charlemagne 
and  Hildegarde  of  Swabia,  died  July  8,  810.  The  name  of  his  wife 
is  not  known. 

VIII.  Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  son  of  Pepin  IV,  died  in  i\pril,  818. 

IX.  Pepin  V,  Seigneur  of  Peronne  and  St.  Quentin  (afterwards 
Vermandois),  son  of  Bernard,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Counts  of 
Vermandois  and  of  Valois. 

X.  Heribert  I,  Seigneur  of  Peronne  and  St.  Quentin,  and  Count 
of  Vermandois,  son  of  Pepin  V,  died  in  902. 

XL  Heribert  II,  Count  of  Vermandois,  Troyes  and  Meaux,  son 
of  Heribert  I,  married  Hildebrante,  daughter  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
France. 

XII.  Robert,  of  Vermandois,  Count  of  Troyes,  son  of  Heribert 
II  of  Vermandois  and  Hildebrante  of  France,  married  Adelais  or 
Adelaide,  daughter  of  Giselbert  or  Gilbert,  Count  of  Chalon  and 
Ermengarde  of  Burgundy. 

XIII.  Adelais  or  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Vermandois, 
Count  of  Troyes,  and  Adelais  of  Burgundy,  married  (second)  Geof- 
frey I,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Fulk  II  and  Gerberge. 

XIV.  Fulk  III,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Geoffrey  I,  of  Anjou  and 
Adelais  of  Vermandois,  married  (second)  Hildegarde. 

XV.  Ermengarde,  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Fulk  III  and  Hildegarde, 
married  Geoffrey  de  Chateau-Landon,  Count  of  Gastinois,  surnamed 
Ferole. 

XVI.  Fulk  IV,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Gastinois  and 
Ermengarde  of  Anjou,  married  (fourth)  Betrade  de  Montfort, 
daughter  of  Simon  and  Agnes  (d’Evereux)  de  Montfort. 
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XVII.  Fulk  V,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Fulk  IV  of  Anjou  and 
Bertrade  de  Montfort,  married  (first)  Eremburge,  daughter  of  Elias, 
Count  of  Maine,  and  Mathilda  of  Chateau-du-Loir. 

XVIII.  Geoffrey  V,  called  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  Fulk  V of  Anjou  and  Eremburge  of  Maine,  died 
September  7,  1 151. 

XIX.  Hameline  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  natu- 
ral son  of  Geoffrey  V Plantagenet,  married  Isabel  Warren,  and 
assumed  the  surname  Warren.  (Dorothy  Musser  Royal  Descent 
from  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England  XV.) 

XX.  Adela  or  Ella  JVarren,  daughter  of  Hameline  Plantagenet 
and  Isabel  Warren,  married  as  his  (first)  wife.  Sir  William  (i)  Fitz 
William,  Lord  of  Elmley  or  Emley  and  Sprotborough,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  living  in  1208. 

(T.  C.  Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,” 

Vol.  I,  pp.  307-08,  and  pedigree.  J.  Foster:  “Pedigrees  of  the 

County  Families  of  Yorkshire,”  Vol.  I,  unpaged.  E.  Brydges,  ed. : 
“Collins’  Peerage  of  England,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  378-81.  W.  Segar  and 
J.  Edmondson:  “Baronagium  Genealogicum,”  Vol.  Ill,  Table  259.) 

XXI.  Sir  Thomas  Fitz  William,  Lord  of  Elmley  and  Sprotbor- 
ough, son  of  Sir  William  ( i ) and  Adela  or  Ella  (Warren)  Fitz  Wil- 
liam, married  Agnes  Bertram,  daughter  of  Roger  Bertram,  Baron 
Bertram  of  Mitford  in  Northumberland. 

XXII.  Sir  William  (2)  Fitz  William,  Lord  of  Elmley  and  Sprot- 
borough, son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Bertram)  Fitz  William, 
married  Agnes  de  Grey,  daughter  of  Richard  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor. 

{Ibid.) 

XXIII.  Sir  William  (^)  Fitz  William,  Lord  of  Elmley  and  Sprot- 
borough, son  of  Sir  William  (2)  and  Agnes  (de  Grey)  Fitz  William, 
married  Isabel,  also  called  Maud  and  Matilda,  Deincourt,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Lord  Deincourt  and  Isabel  de  Mohun.  (Dorothy  Mus- 
ser Royal  Descent  from  the  Irish  Kings  LXI.) 

{Ibid.  “Visitations  of  Yorkshire,  1563-64,”  in  “Publications  of 
the  Harleian  Society,”  Vol.  XVI,  p.  123.  J.  Hunter:  “History  and 
Topography  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,”  Vol.  II,  p.  93.  R.  Blore: 
“History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rutland,”  p.  150.) 
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XXIV.  Elizabeth  Fitz  WilUani,  dzughttr  oi  Sir  XlWVizm  (3)  and 
Isabel  or  Maud  or  Matilda  (Deincourt)  Fitz  William,  married  Sir 
Thomas  de  Musgrave  of  Hartley  Castle,  Westmoreland,  who  died 
in  1409. 

{Ibid.) 

XXV . Sir  Richard  de  Musgrave,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fitz  William)  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth,  whose  sur- 
name is  not  known.  One  pedigree  gives  his  wife  as  Alice,  daughter 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  his  wife  Maud,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lord  Clifford. 

(J.  Nicolson  and  R.  Burns:  “History  and  Antiquities  of  the 

Counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  591-94.  T. 
Wotton:  “The  English  Baronetage,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  75-76.  R.  Saint 

George:  “Pedigrees  Recorded  at  the  Herald’s  Visitation  of  the 

Counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,”  pp.  91,  92.  W.  Betham : 
“Baronetage  of  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  78-79.  W.  Hutchinson:  “His- 
tory of  the  County  of  Cumberland,”  Vol.  I,  p.  273.) 

XXVI.  Thomas  Musgrave  or  de  Xlusgrave,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  (or  Alice)  de  Musgrave,  married  Joan,  said  to  be  “a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dacre.” 

{Ibid.) 

XXVII.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Mus- 
grave or  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth  Betham  or  Beetham,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Betham  or  Beetham,  of  Betham. 

{Ibid.) 

XVIII.  Eleanor  Xlusgrave,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth (Betham  or  Beetham)  Musgrave,  married  William  (i)  Thorn- 
burgh or  Thornborough,  of  Hanersfield  or  Hamsfield,  Lancashire, 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Boothe)  Thornburgh. 

(J.  Nicolson  and  R.  Burns:  “History  and  Antiquities  of  the 

Counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  1 16-17,  594. 
W.  Berry:  “County  Genealogies:  Pedigrees  of  the  Families  of  the 

County  of  Hants,”  p.  86.  “Heraldic  Visitations  of  the  Northern 
Counties  in  1530,”  Vol.  XLI  of  “Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,” 
pp.  98-99-) 

XXIX.  William  (2)  Thornburgh  or  Thornborough,  of  Haners- 
field, son  of  William  (i)  and  Eleanor  (Musgrave)  Thornburgh,  mar- 
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ried  Elizabeth  Broughton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Broughton,  of 
Broughton  in  Lancashire. 

{Ibid.) 

XXX.  Rowland  Thornburgh,  of  Hanersfield,  son  of  William 
(2)  and  Elizabeth  (Broughton)  Thornburgh,  married  Margaret 
Middleton,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Middleton,  of  Middleton  Hall. 
{Ibid.) 

XXXI.  Anne  Thornburgh,  daughter  of  Rowland  and  Margaret 
(Middleton)  Thornburgh,  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Thomas  Roos, 
Gentleman,  of  Witherslack  or  Wooderslack,  County  Westmoreland, 
and  of  Dent,  Yorkshire. 

{Ibid.  T.  West:  “The  Antiquities  of  Furness,”  p.  322.) 

XXXII.  Anne  Roos,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Thorn- 
burgh) Roos,  married  John  Dixon,  of  London. 

(E.  S.  Sandys:  “History  of  the  Family  of  Sandys,”  Part  2,  Pedi- 
gree A.  T.  West:  “The  Antiquities  of  Furness,”  p.  322.  “Visita- 
tion of  Cambridgeshire,  1575,”  in  “Harleian  Society  Publications,” 
Vol.  XLI,  pp.  5-6.  J.  Hall  Pleasants:  “The  Lovelace  Family  and 
Its  Connections,”  in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,” 
Vol.  XXIX,  p.  229.) 

XXXIII.  Margaret  Dixon,  daughter  of  John  and  Anne  (Roos) 
Dixon,  married  William  (4)  Sandys.  (Sandys  VI.) 

{Ibid.) 

XXXIV.  Most  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
York,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Dixon)  Sandys,  married  (sec- 
ond) Cecily  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rose 
(Whetenhall)  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  of  Hartridge  in  Cranbrook, 
County  Kent. 

XXXV.  Anne  Sandys,  daughter  of  Most  Reverend  Edwin  and 
Cecily  (Wilsford  or  Wilford)  Sandys,  married  Sir  William  Barne. 
(Barne  IV.) 

XXXVI.  Anne  Barne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Anne  (Sandys) 
Barne,  married  (first)  Sir  William  (5)  Lovelace.  (Lovelace  VII.) 

XXXVII.  Anne  Lovelace,  daughter  of  Sir  William  (5)  and  Anne 
(Barne)  Lovelace,  married  Rev.  John  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  III.) 
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31  Murcha,  50  bh  Chrisbi'an  King  oF  Leinster,  cL.ab  Dublin  Dec. 8,1090 

> . a TT — 2=m — /-I  L-  -•  -Cl  - 1 I - 1 1 1 r I-  , n 1 n'D, 


30  Donoch  MacMorouah , 56  bh  Chrisbian  'Kinp  oF  Leinsber;  slain  1115  by  Dongl  0'Bria.ndbheDang 


1.Q  r ^ 

29  Digrmaid,  (DERMOD)  M ac M o rough, 58  bh  Cbiriab.  K, oF Leinsber  d. ab  Fern's, Co. WexFord,  Jan. ,1171 


28  Eva  Mac  Moroacjh  m.  Richard  de  C lare,  “Sbron  (jbow E- o F Pembroke 
27  Isabe  I de  Clare  m.  William  Mareschal  I or  Marshall,  E.oF  Pembrob~ 


26  Sibyl  Mgreschal  I or  Macshgl  I nn . Wi  1 1 ia  m cLe  Fenrieres  or  Ferre  ns  , Ea  n I oF  Derby 


25l5abel  cLeFerrienes  orFerrers  m.lnd.as  2nd  wipe  Reynold-  de  Mohan  oF  Dunsber;  Somerseb 


24l5abel  de  Mohan  m.  Sir  Edmund-  Dei  ncoarb  oP  blgrihney  & Bransbon, Lincolnshire 


23  Isabel  (K/lgu5  or  MabilcLa)  Deincogrb  m.Williarn  FibzWilliam 


22  Elizabeth  Fibz  V^il  I iam  m.  Sin  Thomas  de  Musqrave  oF  Hartley  Castle 


21  Sir  Richard  de  Masgrave  m.  Elizabeth  ~ 


20  Thomas  Masp 


19  Sir  Richard  Musq 

r-j — : — — T" — 


rave  or 


Mu-sgrave  m.  Joa.n~ 


rave  m,  Elizabeth  Beebham  or  Betham 


19  Eleanor  Muse  rave  m.  Wil  liam  Thornbarcjh  orThornboroagh  oF  HanersFielcb 


17  Wil ligm  Thornburgh  or  Thornboroaq hoFHanersFielcL  m.  Ell zabebh  Broiaqhbon 

TT  r5~i~.  rr~~~i  t\_‘L  i_. 1-  _ c Lj  ^ i 0 ' t -j  iz:  k u ^ /i  - j j i ■ ■ tj  ■:e  .■  ' 


16  Rowland  Tbornbargh  oF  Hgne  rs  Fie  I cLrn.  Margaret  MidcLIebo  n 


15  Anne  Thornburgh  m.  Thomas  Roos  oP  Wboderslacb  orWibherslacb  & Dent 


14  Anne  Ro o s m.  John  Dixon  oP  London 


13  Margaret  Dixon  rn.  William  Sandy 


l2The  Most  Rev  Edwin  bandys,  0 D . Archbishop  oF  York,  m-2nd,  Feb.  19,  1558  -9,  Ceci  ly  \A/il(S)Ford 

n A _ _ _ r L - J . ?TTEI  \ W .'T  T : Q f 


- . 3p 

II  Anne  SandLys  m.  bin  William  Barn 

, A — OI TOT — r ‘ \ 1 I • 1 _ . _ 


10  Ann  e Barrie  rn.  I&b  Sir  Willi 


Love  lace 


9 Anne  Lovelace  m.,  in  or  bePore  1628,  bhe  Revere  nob  John  Gorsach 


8 Charle  s Gorsach  m.  Isb,  bePore  3 mo.  1 3, 167  7,  5 grah  CoTe 


7 Thomas  Gorsach  nn.,  Au.q.~l9,l7l4,  Jane  En  5 o r 


6 Lovelace  Gorsu.ch  m., bePore  1752,  Sarah- 


5Chisci  I la  Gorsach  rn.  2nd.Agq.  26, 1802  .(gs  2nd,  wi  Fe),  Cbarl  es  5hipley,Jr 
4 Love  lace  b 


3Benj.  Eggleston 


ach  Shipley  rn-Sasan  Davis  Eggleston 
>n  Shipley  m. Lucy  De  3el  lem  Mahan 


2Edil:h^fVlae  Sbiipley  m.  William  Muss 


DOROTHY  M U S SER 
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XXXVIII.  Charles  Gorsuch,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Anne  (Love- 
lace) Gorsuch,  married  (first)  Sarah  Cole,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cole. 

XXXIX.  Thomas  Gorsuch,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Cole) 
Gorsuch,  married  Jane  Ensor.  (Ensor  II.) 

XL.  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Ensor)  Gor- 
such, married  Sarah,  whose  surname  is  not  known. 

XLI.  Chiscilla  Gorsuch,  daughter  of  Lovelace  and  Sarah  Gor- 
such, married  (second)  Charles  (2)  Shipley.  (Shipley  IV.) 

XLII.  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  (2)  and  Chis- 
cilla (Gorsuch-Gorsuch)  Shipley,  married  Susan  Davis  Eggleston. 
(Eggleston  V.) 

XLIII.  Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley,  son  of  Lovelace  Gorsuch 
and  Susan  Davis  (Eggleston)  Shipley,  married  Lucy  de  Sellem 
Mahan.  (Mahan  IV.) 

XLIV.  Edith  Mae  Shipley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Eggleston  and 
Lucy  de  Sellem  (Mahan)  Shipley,  married  William  Musser.  (Mus- 
ser  V.) 

XLV.  Dorothy  Musser,  daughter  of  William  and  Edith  Mae 
(Shipley)  Musser,  was  born  October  ii,  1888. 

(Dorothy  Musser  Royal  Descent  from  the  Irish  Kings) 

I.  Ugaine  M6r  was  the  sixty-sixth  Monarch  of  Ireland.  Among 
the  curious  stories  related  by  the  ancient  Irish  historians  is  that  of  his 
leading  a fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  landing  forces  in  Africa,  and 
attacking  Sicily.  He  then  proceeded  to  Gaul  and  married  Caesair, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  he  had  twenty-two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Only  two  of  these  sons  had  issue.  Of  these, 
Cobthach  Caolbhreagh  was  ancestor  of  numerous  Irish  families  in 
Meath,  Ulster  and  Conacht,  as  well  as  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  The 
other  son  was  Laeghaire  Lore,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  O’Hart:  “Irish  Pedigrees,”  Vol.  I,  p.  354.  ) 

II.  Laeghaire  Lore,  sixty-eighth  Monarch  of  Ireland,  began  to 
reign  in  593  B.  C. 

III.  Olioll  /line. 

IV.  Labhradh  Longseach. 
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V.  Olioll  Bracan. 

VI.  Aeneas  Ollamh,  seventy-third  Monarch. 

VII.  Breassal. 

VIII.  Fergus  Fortamhail,  eightieth  Monarch  of  Ireland,  slain  in 

384  B.  C. 

IX.  Felim  Fortum. 

X.  Crimthann  Coscrach,  eighty-fifth  Monarch. 

XI.  Mogh-Art. 

XII.  Art. 

XIII.  Allod. 

XIV.  Nuadh  Falaid. 

XV.  Fearach  Foghlas. 

XVI.  Olioll  Glas. 

XVII.  Fiacha  Fobrug. 

XVIII.  Breassal  Breac. 

XIX.  Luy. 

XX.  Sedna. 

XXI.  Nuadhas  Neacht,  ninety-sixth  Monarch. 

XXII.  Fergus  Fairge. 

XXIII.  Ros. 

XXIV.  Fionn  File. 

XXV.  Conchohhar  Ahhraoidhruaidh,  ninety-ninth  Monarch. 

XXVI.  Mogh-Corb. 

XXVII.  Cu-Corb,  King  of  Leinster. 

XXVIII.  Niadh  Corb. 

XXIX.  Cormac  Gealtach. 

XXX.  Felim  Fiorurglas. 

XXXI.  Cathair  Mor,  one  hundred  and  ninth  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land and  King  of  Leinster  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  His 
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posterity  formed  the  principal  families  of  Leinster.  His  will,  nam- 
ing thirty  sons,  is  contained  in  the  “Book  of  Leacan”  and  in  the 
“Book  of  Ballymote.” 

{Ibid.,  p.  640.) 

XXXII.  Fiacha  Baicheda,  died  in  220. 

XXXIII.  Breasal  Bealach,  second  Christian  King  of  Leinster. 
{Ibid.,  p.  761.) 

XXXIV.  Labhradh. 

{Ibid.,  p.  553.) 

XXXV.  Eanna  Ceannsalach. 

XXXVI.  Crimthann  Cass,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  at 
Rathvilly  about  448,  was  King  of  Leinster  for  forty  years.  He  mar- 
ried Mell,  daughter  of  Erebran  of  the  Desies  in  Munster. 

XXXVII.  Nathach,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  was  King 
of  Leinster  for  ten  years. 

XXXVIII.  Eoghan  Caoch. 

XXXIX.  Siollan. 

XL.  Faelan. 

XLI.  Faolchu. 

XLII.  Onchu. 

XLIII.  Rudgal. 

XLIV.  Aodh. 

XLV.  Diarmuid. 

XLVI.  Cairbre,  slain  in  876. 

XLV II.  Ceneth,  King  of  Leinster,  slain  by  the  Danes. 

XLV  I II.  Ceallach. 

XLIX.  Donal,  King  of  Leinster. 

L.  Diarmuid,  King  of  Leinster,  died  in  997. 

LI.  Donoch  Maol-Na-mBo^  King  of  Leinster. 
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LII.  Diarmuid,  forty-seventh  Christian  King  of  Leinster  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seventh  Milesian  Monarch  of  Ireland,  was  slain 
February  23,  1072,  at  Odhba. 

LIII.  Murcha,  fiftieth  Christian  King  of  Leinster,  died  at  Dublin, 
December  8,  1090.  From  him  comes  the  Clan  Mac  Muircha,  Angli- 
cized MacMorough,  MacMorrow  and  Morrow. 

LIF.  Donoch  MacMorough,  fifty-sixth  Christian  King  of  Lein- 
ster, was  slain  in  1 1 15  by  Donal  O’Brien  and  the  Danes. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  553-56.) 

LF.  Diarmuid,  known  as  Dermod  MacMorough,  son  of  Donoch 
MacMorough,  became  the  King  of  Leinster  in  1135  and  was  its  fifty- 
eighth  Christian  King.  , He  died  at  Ferns,  County  Wexford,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 17 1. 

{Ibid.,  p.  556.) 

LFI.  Eva,  daughter  of  Diarmuid  or  Dermod  MacMorough,  mar- 
ried Richard  de  Clare,  called  “Strongbow,”  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  and  Elizabeth  or  Isabel  de  Beaumont; 
grandson  of  Gilbert  Fitz  Richard  and  Adeliza  of  Clermont  in  Beau- 
vaisis,  and  great-grandson  of  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert  and  Rohesia 
Giffard. 

(J.  O’Hart:  “Irish  Pedigrees,”  Vol.  I,  p.  556.  T.  C.  Banks: 
“Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  597-98. 
G.  E.  Cokayne:  “Complete  Peerage”  [new  edition],  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
243.  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  377.  “Ency- 
clopaedia  Britannica,”  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  VI,  p.  424.  G. 
Wrottesley:  “The  Giffards  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,” 
in  “Collection  for  a History  of  Staffordshire,”  edited  by  the  William 
Salt  Archaeological  Society  [new  series],  Vol.  V,  pp.  4-6.) 

LFII.  Isabel  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Clare  and  the 
Princess  Eva,  married  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  of 
John  de  Mareschall  and  Sibyl  de  Salisbury,  grandson  of  Walter  de 
Salisbury  and  Sibyl  de  Chaources  or  Chaworth. 

{Ibid.  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,” 
Vol.  LXIII,  pp.  2-29.) 

LFIII.  Sibyl  Mareschall  or  Marshall,  daughter  of  William  and 
Isabel  (de  Clare)  Mareschall  or  Marshall,  married  William  (3)  de 
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Ferrieres  or  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  (Dorothy  Musser  Royal  Descent 
from  William  the  Conqueror  VII.)  He  was  the  son  of  William  (2) 
de  Ferrieres,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  i\gnes  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  Kevelioc,  Earl  of  Chester;  grandson  of  William  ( i ) de  Ferrieres, 
Earl  of  Derby,  great-grandson  of  Robert  (2)  de  Ferrieres,  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  Margaret  Peverel,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Robert 
(i)  de  Ferrieres,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Hawise  de  Vitre,  daughter  of 
Andre,  Seigneur  de  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain  and  Earl  of  Cornwall,  half-brother  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

(G.  E.  Cokayne:  “Complete  Peerage”  [new  edition],  Vol.  IV,  p. 
199;  Vol.  IX,  pp.  19-20.  G.  Baker:  “History  and  Antiquities  of 

the  County  of  Northampton,”  Vol.  II,  p.  239.) 

LIX.  Isabel  de  Ferrieres  or  Ferrers,  daughter  of  William  (3) 
and  Sibyl  (Mareschall  or  Marshall)  de  Ferrieres  or  Ferrers,  died 
November  ii,  1260.  She  married  (second),  as  his  second  wife,  Rey- 
nold de  Mohun  of  Dunster,  Somersetshire,  who  died  January  20, 
1257-58,  son  of  Reynold  de  Mohun  and  his  wife  Alice  de  Briwere  or 
de  Bruere,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Beatrice  (de  Valle)  de  Briwere 
Briwere  or  de  Bruere  of  Stoke. 

{Ibid.) 

LX.  Isabel  de  Mohun,  daughter  of  Reynold  and  Isabel  (de  Fer- 
rieres or  Ferrers)  de  Mohun,  married  Sir  Edmund  Deincourt  of 
Blankney  and  Branston,  Lincolnshire,  who  died  January  6,  1326-27, 
son  of  Sir  John  Deincourt  of  Blankney  and  Branston  and  his  wife  Agnes 
(de  Neville)  de  Percy;  grandson  of  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Neville  of  Raby, 
County  Durham,  also  called  Geoffrey  Fitz  Robert  and  Geoffrey  Fitz 
Robert  Fitz  Maldred,  who  adopted  his  mother’s  name  of  Neville; 
great-grandson  of  Robert  Fitz  Maldred,  Lord  of  Raby  and  Brance- 
path.  County  Durham,  and  his  wife  Isabel  de  Neville,  daughter  of 
Geoffrey  de  Neville  and  Emma  de  Bulmer,  daughter  of  Sir  Bertram 
de  Bulmer,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 

(G.  E.  Cokayne:  “Complete  Peerage”  [new  edition],  Vol.  IV, 
p.  1 1 8,  and  footnote;  Vol.  IX,  pp.  493-95.  G.  H.  de  S.  N.  Planta- 
genet-Harrison : “The  History  of  Yorkshire,”  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  222.) 

LXI.  Isabel  Deincourt,  also  called  Maud  and  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edmund  and  Isabel  (de  Mohun)  Deincourt,  married  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  (3)  Fitz  William.  (Dorothy  Musser  Carlovingian-Charlemagne 
Royal  Descent  XXIII.) 

LXII.  Elizabeth  Fitz  William,  daughter  of  Sir  William  (3)  and 
Isabel  or  Maud  or  Matilda  (Deincourt)  Fitz  William,  married  Sir 
Thomas  de  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle. 

LXIII.  Sir  Richard  de  Musgrave,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fitz  William)  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth,  surname  not 
known. 

LX IV.  Thomas  Musgrave  or  de  Musgrave,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  de  Musgrave,  married  Joan,  said  to  be  “a  daughter  of 
Lord  Dacre.” 

LXV.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Musgrave 
or  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth  Betham  or  Beetham,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Betham  or  Beetham,  of  Betham. 

LXVI.  Eleanor  Musgrave,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth (Betham  or  Beetham)  Musgrave,  married  William  (i)  Thorn- 
burgh or  Thornborough,  of  Hanersfield. 

LXVII.  William  (2)  Thornburgh  or  Thornborough,  of  Haners- 
field,  son  of  William  (i)  and  Eleanor  (Musgrave)  Thornburgh  or  • 
Thornborough,  married  Elizabeth  Broughton,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Broughton,  of  Broughton. 

LXVIII.  Rowland  Thornburgh,  of  Hanersfield,  son  of  William 
(2)  and  Elizabeth  (Broughton)  Thornburgh  or  Thornborough,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Middleton,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Middleton,  of 
Middleton  Hall. 

LXIX.  Anne  Thornburgh,  daughter  of  Rowland  and  Margaret 
(Middleton)  Thornburgh,  married  Thomas  Roos,  of  Wooderslack 
or  Witherslack  and  Dent. 

LXX.  Anne  Roos,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Thornburgh) 
Roos,  married  John  Dixon,  of  London. 

LXX  I.  Margaret  Dixon,  daughter  of  John  and  Anne  (Roos) 
Dixon,  married  William  (4)  Sandys.  (Sandys  VI.) 

LXXIL  Most  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
York,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Dixon)  Sandys,  married  (sec- 
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ond)  Cecily  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rose 
(Whetenhall)  Wilsford  or  Wilford. 

LXXIII.  Anne  Sandy s,  daughter  of  Most  Reverend  Edwin  and 
Cecily  (Wilsford  or  Wilford)  Sandys,  married  Sir  William  Barne. 
(Barne  IV.) 

LXXIV.  Anne  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Anne  (Sandys) 

Barne,  married  (first)  Sir  William  (5)  Lovelace.  (Lovelace  VII.) 

LXXV.  Anne  Lovelace,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Anne 
(Barne)  Lovelace,  married  Rev.  John  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  III.) 

LXXV  I.  Charles  Gorsuch,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Anne  (Love- 
lace) Gorsuch,  married  (first)  Sarah  Cole,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cole. 

LX XV II.  Thomas  Gorsuch,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Cole) 
Gorsuch,  married  Jane  Ensor.  (Ensor  II.) 

LXXVIIL  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Ensor) 
Gorsuch,  married  Sarah,  surname  not  known. 

LXXIX.  Chiscilla  Gorsuch,  daughter  of  Lovelace  and  Sarah  Gor- 
such, married  (second)  Charles  (2)  Shipley.  (Shipley  IV.) 

LXXX.  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  (2)  and  Chis- 
cilla (Gorsuch-Gorsuch)  Shipley,  married  Susan  Davis  Eggleston. 
(Eggleston  V.) 

LXXXI.  Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley,  son  of  Lovelace  Gorsuch 
and  Susan  Davis  (Eggleston)  Shipley,  married  Lucy  de  Sellem  Mahan. 
(Mahan  IV.) 

LXXXII.  Edith  Mae  Shipley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Eggleston 
and  Lucy  de  Sellem  (Mahan)  Shipley,  married  William  Musser. 
(Musser  V.) 

LXXXIIL  Dorothy  Musser,  daughter  of  William  and  Edith  Mae 
(Shipley)  Musser,  was  born  October  ii,  1888. 

(Dorothy  Musser  Royal  Descent  from  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England) 

/.  Ecgbert,  Ecgherht  or  Egbert,  King  of  West  Saxons,  son  of 
Ealhmund,  and  under-king  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  died  in  839.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Aethelwulf  or  Ethelwulf,  of  whom  further. 

(W.  Stubbs:  “The  Constitutional  History  of  England,”  Vol. 

I,  pp.  172,  235.  W.  Stubbs:  “Egbert,”  in  “Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  46-49.) 
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II.  Aethelwulf  or  Ethelwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  and  Kent- 
ishmen,  son  of  Ecgbert,  Ecgberht  or  Egbert,  died  June  13,  858. 

He  married  (first)  Osburh  or  Osburga,  daughter  of  Oslac,  the 
royal  cup-bearer. 

(A.  W.  Haddam  and  W.  Stubbs:  “Councils  and  Ecclesiastical 

Documents  of  England  and  Ireland,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  636-48.  “Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  904-06.) 

III.  A elf  red  or  Alfred,  surnamed  the  Great,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  youngest  son  of  Aethelwulf  or  Ethelwulf  and  Osburh  or 
Osburga,  was  born  in  849  and  died  October  28,  901.  He  succeeded 
his  three  elder  brothers,  Aethelbald,  Aethelbert  and  Aethelred,  whose 
reigns  covered  the  years  858  to  870.  His  own  reign  commenced  in 
871  and  ended  at  his  death. 

Alfred  the  Great  married,  in  868,  Ealhswith,  daughter  of  Ethel- 
red,  Ealdorman  of  the  Gaines. 

(W.  Stubbs:  “The  Constitutional  History  of  England,”  Vol.  I, 
pp.  99,  127,  191-97.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  ed. : “Asser’s  Life  of  King 
Alfred,”  pp.  20-96.  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  I,  pp.’ 
152-61.) 

IV.  Eadward  or  Edward,  surnamed  the  Elder,  King  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  son  of  Aelfred  or  Alfred  the  Great  and  Ealhswith,  died 
at  Worcester  in  924. 

Edward  the  Elder  married  (second),  in  901,  Aelflaed,  daughter 
of  Aethelhelm,  one  of  his  chieftains. 

(J.  R.  Green:  “The  Conquest  of  England,”  pp.  189-215.  “Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  419-23.  W.  Stubbs: 
“The  Constitutional  History  of  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  176,  183.) 

V.  A elf  gif  u,  also  called  Adele,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  and 
Aelflaed,  married,  as  his  third  wife,  Ebles,  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

( “Encyclopsedia  Britannica,”  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  898; 
Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  167.  C.  M.  Allstrom:  “Dictionary 
of  Royal  Lineage,”  pp.  726-50.  L.  de  Mas-Latrie:  “Tresor  de 
chronologie,”  p.  1662.  C.  A.  Auber:  “Histoire  generale  civile,  reli- 
gieuse  et  litteraire  de  Poitou,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  31,  61.) 

VI.  William  III,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Count  of  Poitiers  and 
Count  of  Auvergne,  son  of  Ebles  and  Adele  of  England,  married 
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Gerloc  or  Heloys,  also  called  Adele  or  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Rollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  252; 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  898;  Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  167.  C.  M.  All- 
strom:  “Dictionary  of  Royal  Lineage,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  726,  749,  750. 
L.  de  Mas-Latrie:  “Tresor  de  chronologie,”  p.  1662.  “Bibliotheque 
de  Pecole  des  hautes  etudes — sciences  historiques  et  philologiques,” 
Vol.  LXXXVII,  pp.  358-61;  Vol.  CXLVII,  p.  201.) 

VII.  Adelais  or  Adelaide  of  Aquitaine,  daughter  of  William  III, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Count  of  Auvergne,  and 
Gerloc  or  Heloys,  also  called  Adele  or  Adelaide,  married  Hugh  Capet, 
King  of  France,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  858. 
“La  grande  encyclopedie,”  Vol.  XX,  pp.  364-66.) 

VIII.  Gisele,  daughter  of  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France,  and 
Adelais  or  Adelaide  of  Aquitaine,  married  Hugh,  Count  of  Montreuil. 

{Ibid.) 

IX.  Enguerrand  I,  also  called  Isambart,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  son 
of  Hugh,  Count  of  Montreuil  and  Gisele,  married  Adelaide  de  Gand, 
widow  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Boulogne. 

(L.  de  Mas-Latrie:  “Tresor  de  chronologie,”  p.  1663.  N.  V.  de 
Saint-Allais : “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  IV,  Part  2,  p.  287.) 

X.  Hugh  II,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  son  of  Enguerrand  I and  Ade- 
laide de  Gand,  died  November  20,  1052.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known. 

{Ibid.) 

XI.  Guy  I,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  son  of  Hugh  II,  died  October  13, 
1 100  or  I loi.  He  married  Ada,  whose  parentage  has  not  been  found. 

(N.  V.  de  Saint-Allais : “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  IV,  Part 
2,  p.  288.  L.  de  Mas-Latrie : “Tresor  de  chronologie,”  p.  1663.) 

XII.  Agnes,  Countess  of  Ponthieu,  daughter  of  Guy  I and  Ada, 
married  Robert  de  Belleme,  Count  of  Alengon. 

{Ibid.) 

XIII.  William  III,  Count  of  Alenqon  and  Ponthieu,  son  of  Rob- 
ert de  Belleme  and  Agnes  of  Ponthieu,  died  June  29,  1172. 
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He  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Helene,  also  called  Helie, 
Alix,  Ela  or  Eleute,  daughter  of  Eudes  I,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

(N.  V.  de  Saint-Allais : “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  V,  p. 
52.  L.  de  Mas-Latrie : “Tresor  de  chronologic,”  p.  1534.) 

XIV.  Ela  or  Hele,  also  called  Ella  or  Adela,  of  Alengon  and  Pon- 
thieu,  married  (first)  William  Warren,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 

{Ibid.) 

XV.  Isabel  Warren,  daughter  of  William  Warren  and  Ela,  Hele, 
Ella  or  Adela  of  Alencon,  died  in  1 199. 

She  married  Hameline  Plantagenet.  (Dorothy  Musser  Carlovin- 
gian-Charlemagne  Royal  Descent  XIX.) 

XVI.  Adela  or  Ella  Warren,  daughter  of  Hameline  Plantagenet 
and  Isabel  Warren,  married  as  his  first  wife,  William  (i)  Fitz  Wil- 
liam, Lord  of  Elmley  or  Emley  and  Sprotborough,  Yorkshire. 

XVII.  Sir  Thomas  Fitz  William,  Lord  of  Elmley  and  Sprotbor- 
ough, son  of  Sir  William  ( i ) and  Adela  or  Ella  (Warren)  Fitz  Wil- 
liam, married  Agnes  Bertram,  daughter  of  Roger  Bertram,  Baron 
Bertram  of  Mitford  in  Northumberland. 

XVIII.  Sir  William  (2)  Fitz  William,  Lord  of  Elmley  and  Sprot- 
borough, son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Bertram)  Fitz  William, 
married  Agnes  de  Grey,  daughter  of  Richard  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor. 

XIX.  Sir  William  (s)  Fitz  William,  Lord  of  Elmley  and  Sprot- 
borough, son  of  Sir  William  (2)  and  Agnes  (de  Grey)  Fitz  William, 
married  Isabel,  also  called  Maud  and  Matilda  Deincourt,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Lord  Deincourt  and  Isabel  de  Mohun.  (Dorothy  Musser 
Royal  Descent  from  the  Irish  Kings  LXI.) 

XX.  Elizabeth  Fitz  William,  daughter  of  Sir  William  (3)  and 
Isabel  or  Maud  or  Matilda  (Deincourt)  Fitz  William,  married  Sir 
Thomas  de  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle,  Westmoreland,  who  died 
in  1409. 

XXI.  Sir  Richard  de  Musgrave,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fitz  William)  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth,  whose  surname 
is  not  known.  One  pedigree  gives  his  wife  as  Alice,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard, Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  his  wife  Maud,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lord  Clifford. 
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XXII.  Thomas  Musgrave  or  de  Xlusgrave,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  (or  Alice)  de  Musgrave,  married  Joan,  said  to  be  a 
“daughter  of  Lord  Dacre.” 

XXIII.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Mus- 
grave or  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth  Betham  or  Beetham, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Betham  or  Beetham,  of  Betham. 

XXIV.  Eleanor  Musgrave,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth (Betham  or  Beetham)  Musgrave,  married  William  (i)  Thorn- 
burgh or  Thornborough,  of  Hanersfield  or  Hamsfield,  Lancashire, 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Booth)  Thornburgh. 

XXV.  William  (2)  Thornhurgh  or  Thornborough,  of  Haners- 
field, son  of  William  ( i ) and  Eleanor  (Musgrave)  Thornburgh,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Broughton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Broughton,  of 
Broughton,  Lancashire. 

XXVI.  Roivland  Thornburgh,  of  Hanersfield,  son  of  William 
(2)  and  Elizabeth  (Broughton)  Thornburgh,  married  Margaret 
Middleton,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Middleton,  of  Middleton  Hall. 

XXVII.  Anne  Thornburgh,  daughter  of  Rowland  and  Margaret 
(Middleton)  Thornburgh,  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Thomas  Roos, 
Gentleman,  of  Witherslack  or  Wooderslack,  County  Westmoreland, 
and  of  Dent,  Yorkshire. 

XXVIII.  Anne  Roos,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Thorn- 
burgh) Roos,  married  John  Dixon,  of  London. 

XXIX.  Margaret  Dixon,  daughter  of  John  and  Anne  (Roos) 
Dixon,  married  William  (4)  Sandys.  (Sandys  VI.) 

XXX.  XIost  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
York,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Dixon)  Sandys,  married  (sec- 
ond) Cecily  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rose 
(Whetenhall)  Wilsford  of  Wilford,  of  Hartridge  in  Cranbrook, 
County  Kent. 

XXXI.  Anne  Sandys,  daughter  of  Most  Reverend  Edwin  and 
Cecily  (Wilsford  or  Wilford)  Sandys,  married  Sir  William  Barne. 
(Barne  IV.) 

XXXII.  Anne  Barne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Anne  (Sandys) 
Barne,  married  (first)  Sir  William  (5)  Lovelace.  (Lovelace  VII.) 
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XXXIII.  Anne  Lovelace,  daughter  of  Sir  William  (5)  and  Anne 
(Barne)  Lovelace,  married  Rev.  John  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  III.) 

XXXIV.  Charles  Gorsuch,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Anne  (Love- 
lace) Gorsuch,  married  (first)  Sarah  Cole,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cole. 

XXXV.  Thomas  Gorsuch,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Cole)  Gor- 
such, married  Jane  Ensor.  (Ensor  II.) 

XXXVI.  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Ensor) 
Gorsuch,  married  Sarah,  whose  surname  has  not  been  found. 

XXXVII.  Chiscilla  Gorsuch,  daughter  of  Lovelace  and  Sarah 
Gorsuch,  married  (second)  Charles  (2)  Shipley.  (Shipley  IV.) 

XXXVIII.  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  (2)  and 
Chiscilla  (Gorsuch-Gorsuch)  Shipley,  married  Susan  Davis  Eggle- 
ston. (Eggleston  V.) 

XXXIX.  Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley,  son  of  Lovelace  Gorsuch 
and  Susan  Davis  (Eggleston)  Shipley,  married  LucydeSellem  Mahan. 
(Mahan  IV.) 

XL.  Edith  Mae  Shipley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Eggleston  and 
Lucy  de  Sellem  (Mahan)  Shipley,  married  William  Musser.  (Mus- 
ser  V.) 

XLI.  Dorothy  Musser,  daughter  of  William  and  Edith  Mae 
(Shipley)  Musser,  was  born  October  ii,  1888. 

(Dorothy  Musser  Royal  Descent  from  William  the  Conqueror) 

William  the  Conqueror  Arms — Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

I.  William  I,  called  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England,  son  of  Rob- 
ert, Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Arietta,  daughter  of  a tanner  of  Falaise, 
was  born  at  Falaise,  Normandy,  in  1027  or  1028,  and  died  at  Rouen, 
France,  September  9,  1087. 

He  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V,  Count  of  Flanders, 
and  his  wife  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  France. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  XXIII, 
pp.  609-10.  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  XIII,  pp. 
50-51;  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  293-301.) 

II.  Henry  I,  called  Beauclerc,  King  of  England,  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  of  Flanders,  was  born  in  1068  and  died 
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near  Gisors,  France,  December  i,  1135.  He  had  a natural  son, 
Robert,  whose  mother  was  probably  Sibyl  Corbet,  daughter  of  Robert 
Corbet,  burgess  of  Caen. 

(“Encyclopasdia  Britannica,”  Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  XI,  p. 
432.  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  436.  G.  E. 
Cokayne:  “Complete  Peerage,”  new  edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  683.) 

III.  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  called  Fitz  Roy  (“son  of  the 
King”)  and  “de  Caen,”  natural  son  of  Henry  I and  (probably)  Sibyl 
Corbet,  was  born  about  1090,  before  his  father  came  to  the  throne, 
died  at  Bristol,  October  31,1 147,  and  was  buried  in  the  Priory  of  St. 
James,  which  he  had  founded  at  Bristol. 

He  married  Mabel,  who  died  in  1157,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz 
Hamond,  Lord  of  Tewkesbury,  and  his  wife  Sibyl  de  Montgomery, 
daughter  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

(G.  E.  Cokayne:  “Complete  Peerage,”  new  edition,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
683.86.) 

IV.  Maud,  daughter  of  Robert  “Fitz  Roy,”  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Mabel,  was  aged  fifty  and  more  in  1185,  and  died  July  29,  1189. 

She  married,  about  1141,  Ranulph  de  Gernon  or  des  Gernons, 
Vicomte  d’Avranches  and  Earl  of  Chester,  who  was  born  about  1100 
in  the  Castle  of  Gernon  in  Normandy,  died  December  16,  1153,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Werburg’s,  Chester,  son  of  Ranulph  le  Meschines  or 
de  Briquessart,  Vicomte  de  Bayeux,  Vicomte  d’Avranches  and  Earl 
of  Chester,  and  his  wife  Lucy,  widow  of  Roger  Fitz  Gerold. 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  166-67;  ^ ^5  footnote,  p.  686.) 

V.  Hugh  de  Kevelior,  Vicomte  d’Avranches  and  Earl  of  Chester, 
son  of  Ranulph  de  Gernon  or  des  Gernons  and  Maud,  was  born  in 
1147  Kevelioc,  Merionethshire,  Wales,  and  died  at  Leeke,  County 
Stafford,  in  1 181. 

He  married,  in  1169,  Bertrade  de  Montfort,  who  died  in  1227, 
daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Count  of  Evreux. 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  167;  Vol.  VII,  p.  716  and  footnote.) 

VI.  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Kevelioc  and  Bertrade  de  Mont- 
fort, died  November  2,  1247. 

She  married,  in  1192,  William  (2)  de  Ferrieres,  Earl  of  Derby 
or  Earl  of  Ferrieres,  who  died  September  22,  1247,  s®*’  William 
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( I ) de  Ferrieres,  and  his  wife  Sibyl  de  Braose,  daughter  of  William 
de  Braose,  Lord  of  Bramber  and  Bertha,  daughter  of  Miles  of  Glou- 
cester, Earl  of  Hereford. 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  192-95.) 

VII.  William  (3)  de  Ferrieres  or  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  son 
of  William  (2)  and  Agnes  de  Ferrieres,  died  at  Evington,  near  Lei- 
cester, March  24  or  28,  1254,  and  was  buried  in  Merevale  Abbey. 

He  married  (first),  before  May  14,  1219,  Sibyl  Mareschall  or 
Marshall.  (Dorothy  Musser  Royal  Descent  from  the  Irish  Kings 
LVIII.) 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  196-97.) 

Fill.  Isabel  de  Ferrieres  or  Ferrers,  daughter  of  William  (3) 
and  Sibyl  (Mareschall  or  Marshall)  de  Ferrieres  or  Ferrers,  died 
November  ii,  1260. 

She  married  (second),  as  his  second  wife,  Reynold  de  Mohun, 
of  Dunster,  Somersetshire,  who  died  January  20,  1257-58,  son  of 
Reynold  de  Mohun  and  his  wife  Alice  de  Briwere  or  de  Bruere,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  and  Beatrice  (de  Valle)  de  Briwere  or  de  Bruere 
of  Stoke. 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  199;  Vol.  IX,  pp.  19-20.) 

IX.  Isabel  de  Mohun,  daughter  of  Reynold  and  Isabel  (de  Fer- 
rieres or  Ferrers)  de  Mohun,  married  Sir  Edmund  Deincourt,  of 
Blankney  and  Branston,  Lincolnshire,  who  died  January  6,  1326-27. 

{Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1 1 8,  and  footnote;  Vol.  IX,  pp.  493-95.) 

X.  Isabel  Deincoiirt,  also  called  Maud  and  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edmund  and  Isabel  (de  Mohun)  Deincourt,  married  Sir  William 
(3)  Fitz  William.  (Dorothy  Musser  Carlovingian-Charlemagne 
Royal  Descent  XXIII.) 

XI.  Elizabeth  Fitz  William,  daughter  of  Sir  William  (3)  and 
Isabel  or  Maud  or  Matilda  (Deincourt)  Fitz  William,  married  Sir 
Thomas  de  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle. 

XII.  Sir  Richard  de  Musgrave,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Fitz  William)  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth,  surname  not  known. 
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XIII.  Tho77ias  Mils  grave  or  de  M us  grave,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  de  Musgrave,  married  Joan,  said  to  be  “a  daughter 
of  Lord  Dacre.” 

XIV . Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Musgrave 
or  de  Musgrave,  married  Elizabeth  Betham  or  Beetham,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Betham  or  Beetham,  of  Betham. 

XV.  Eleanor  Xlusgrave,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
(Betham  or  Beetham)  Musgrave,  married  William  (i)  Thornburgh 
or  Thornborough,  of  Hanersfield. 

XVI.  William  (2)  Thor7iburgh  or  Thornborough,  of  Haners- 
field, son  of  William  (i)  and  Eleanor  (Musgrave)  Thornburgh  or 
Thornborough,  married  Elizabeth  Broughton,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Broughton,  of  Broughton. 

XVII.  Rowland  Thornburgh,  of  Hanersfield,  son  of  William  (2) 
and  Elizabeth  (Broughton)  Thornburgh  or  Thornborough,  married 
Margaret  Middleton,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Middleton,  of  Mid- 
dleton Hall. 

XVIII.  Anne  Thornburgh,  daugher  of  Rowland  and  Margaret 
(Middleton)  Thornburgh,  married  Thomas  Roos,  of  Wooderslack 
or  Witherslack  and  Dent. 

XIX.  Anne  Roos,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Thornburgh) 
Roos,  married  John  Dixon,  of  London. 

XX.  XIargaret  Dixon,  daughter  of  John  and  Anne  (Roos) 
Dixon,  married  William  (4)  Sandys.  (Sandys  VI.) 

XXI.  Most  Reverend  Edwin  Sandys,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  York, 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Dixon)  Sandys,  married  (second) 
Cecily  Wilsford  or  Wilford,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rose  ( Wheten- 
hall)  Wilsford  or  Wilford. 

XXII.  Anne  Sandys,  daughter  of  Most  Reverend  Edwin  and 
Cecily  (Wilsford  or  Wilford)  Sandys,  married  Sir  William  Barne. 
(Barne  IV.) 

XXIII.  Anne  Barne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Anne  (Sandys) 
Barne,  married  (first)  Sir  William  (5)  Lovelace.  (Lovelace  VII.) 
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XXIV.  Anne  Lovelace,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Anne 
(Barne)  Lovelace,  married  Rev.  John  Gorsuch.  (Gorsuch  III.) 

XXV.  Charles  Gorsuch,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Anne  (Lovelace) 
Gorsuch,  married  (first)  Sarah  Cole,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cole. 

XXVI.  Thomas  Gorsuch,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Cole)  Gor- 
such, married  Jane  Ensor.  (Ensor  II.) 

XXVII.  Lovelace  Gorsuch,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Ensor) 
Gorsuch,  married  Sarah,  surname  not  known. 

XXVIII.  Chiscilla  Gorsuch,  daughter  of  Lovelace  and  Sarah  Gor- 
such, married  (second)  Charles  (2)  Shipley.  (Shipley  IV.) 

XXIX.  Lovelace  Gorsuch  Shipley,  son  of  Charles  (2)  and  Chis- 
cilla (Gorsuch-Gorsuch)  Shipley,  married  Susan  Davis  Eggleston. 
(Eggleston  V.) 

XXX.  Benjamin  Eggleston  Shipley,  son  of  Lovelace  Gorsuch  and 
Susan  Davis  (Eggleston)  Shipley,  married  Lucy  de  Sellem  Mahan. 
(Mahan  IV.) 

XXXI.  Edith  Mae  Shipley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Eggleston  and 
Lucy  de  Sellem  (Mahan)  Shipley,  married  William  Musser.  (Mus- 
ser  V.) 

XXXII.  Dorothy  Musser,  daughter  of  William  and  Edith  Mae 
(Shipley)  Musser,  was  born  October  ii,  1888. 
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Edited  by  George  Arms,  Ph.  D.,  and  William  M.  Gibson,  Ph.  D.^ 


F the  interviews  here  printed,  those  by  Crane,  Dreiser,  and 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  have  not  appeared  elsewhere  than  at 
their  original  newspaper  or  magazine  publication.  The 
two  by  Boyesen  and  Kilmer  were  later  issued  as  parts  of 
books.  All  of  the  five  have,  however,  been  nearly,  if  not  completely, 
forgotten.  Yet  they  deserve  a new  appearance  as  documents  vivid  in 
themselves  as  well  as  important  in  interpreting  Howells  and  their 
authors.^ 

But  how  highly  is  the  interview  to  be  valued?  In  1904  Howells 
was  reported  to  have  made  this  warning:  “What  one  says  on  the 

spur  of  the  moment,  in  conversation — and  an  interview  is  nothing 
more — should  certainly  not  be  tortured  into  lifelong  convictions.’’ 
Since  the  warning  was  made  in  an  interview,  it  would  be  easy  not  to 
regard  it  as  a “lifelong  conviction.”  But  since  in  an  essay  and  in  a 
novel  Howells  expressed  the  same  opinion,  it  must,  at  least,  be  granted 
to  be  his  constantly  entertained  prejudice. 


1.  Dr.  Gibson  projected  and  planned  this  collection  with  me,  but  his  service  in  the 
army  has  prevented  his  full  collaboration  at  its  completion.  Consequently,  any  inadver- 
tencies of  opinion  or  fact  are  my  sole  responsibility. — G.  A. 

Dr.  Arms  is  at  present  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  while  Dr.  Gibson  was  formerly  instructor  in  English  at 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. — Ed. 

2.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  “The  New  York  Times”  for  permission  to  publish 
the  Crane  and  Kilmer  interviews. 
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A “Defense  of  Interviewing”  could  be  written  with  justice  and 
with  point.  Even  inaccuracy  may  be  defended,  for  if  Plato  has  not 
given  us  the  true  Socrates,  the  Socrates  which  he  has  given  us  is  the 
Truth.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Howells  inter- 
views are  on  the  whole  accurate,  for  they  seem  to  express  Howells 
justly  in  the  light  of  his  writings.  Yet  mere  duplication  of  material 
already  written  would  not  excuse  these  interviews;  they  illumine 
Howells  in  facets  upon  which  his  writings  do  not,  and  in  so  illumi- 
nating him  they  illuminate  his  works.  Finally,  Howells  is  presented 
more  candidly  than  in  literary  works.  Even  a confidential  letter  may 
be  written  and  rewritten;  but  there  is  no  opportunity  to  change  spoken 
words.  With  an  interview  that  is  submitted  back  to  its  subject, 
decency  demands  emendation  only  for  greater  accuracy,  not  for  less 
conviction. 

If  this  brief  for  a “Defense”  is  rejected  and  if  interviewing  is 
condemned  as  a means  of  portraying  the  interviewed,  it  at  least  can- 
not be  disregarded  as  a literary  form — particularly  when  its  practition- 
ers are  such  writers  as  Crane,  Dreiser,  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  The 
splendid  perceptual  delicacy  of  Crane’s  essay  has  produced  an  achieve- 
ment which,  one  dares  hope,  will  some  day  be  ranked  with  the  “Open 
Boat.”  Not  so  much  can  be  said,  of  course,  for  Dreiser’s  work,  or 
for  Brooks’.  Yet  it  is  curiously  assuring  to  learn  that  Dreiser  could 
limn  an  honest  man  as  well  as  he  has  limned  scoundrels.  And  it  is 
good  to  find  Brooks  in  1909  striving  for  the  style  that  he  has  since  so 
handsomely  obtained. 

The  other  two  interviewers  are  less  distinguished.  Except  by  a 
few,  they  cannot  be  read  for  interest  in  themselves.  They  are  here 
only  because  they  portray  Howells.  To  those  to  whom  Howells  is 
but  the  amorphous  author  behind  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  Boye- 
sen’s  sketch  will  shape  out  his  life  up  through  the  Boston  years.  The 
Kilmer  interview  presents  Howells  as  an  artist  seriously  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  his  craft  to  war,  and  no  matter  what  the  defects 
of  the  viewpoint  has  a real  significance. 

For  in  spite  of  Howells’  implied  anathema  and  in  spite  of  other 
strands  of  interest,  all  five  of  the  interviews  help  bring  back  the 
Howells  of  his  own  lifetime — the  Howells  as  his  younger  colleagues 
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saw  him  then.  There  is  every  hope  that  as  readers  today  see  him 
unobscured  by  the  false  glosses  that  were  the  fashion  of  the  1920s 
and  1 930s,  they  will  turn  again  to  his  novels  and  recognize  in  his  work, 
as  Howells  would  have  them,  their  own  virtues  and  their  follies. 

Real  Conversations. — I.  A Dialogue  Between  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Recorded  ry  Mr. 
Boyesen.  McClure’s  Magazine,  I,  (June,  1893),  3‘^i- 


The  interview  by  Boyesen  finds  Howells  at  the  height  of  his  career. 
In  the  early  part  of  1892  he  had  concluded  the  editorship  of  Harper’s 
“Editor’s  Study,”  in  which  he  had  been  waging  a critical  war  for  real- 
ism since  1886.  Between  March,  1892,  and  June,  1893,  The  Quality 
of  Mercy  and  The  World  of  Chance  were  published,  and  A Traveler 
from  Altruria  and  The  Coast  of  Bohemia  had  begun  making  their 
serial  appearance  in  magazines.  Yet  this  enormousness  of  output 
had  not  debased  the  quality  of  his  work. 

Boyesen’s  career  was  also  at  its  summit.  In  1891  he  had  pub- 
lished The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  which  he  was  following 
with  other  keenly  realistic  novels.  He  had  been  born  in  Norway  in 
1848,  and  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1869.  Introduced  by  Profes- 
sor F.  J.  Child  in  1871,  he  soon  became  a literary  protege  of  Howells. 
Gunnar,  Boyesen’s  first  novel,  was  serialized  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  “conversation”  was  reprinted  in  Human  Documents  (1896). 
Though  it  explains  itself  for  the  most  part,  a few  remarks  deserve 
annotation.  Howells  was  born  March  i,  not  March  ii,  as  Boyesen 
has  it.  Ralph  Keeler  was  a young  author  who  had  secured  Howells’ 
especial  interest  and  whose  promising  career  was  cut  short  by  death  in 
1873.  “Bua”  is  John  Mead  Howells,  the  distinguished  New  York 
architect.  As  the  author  of  The  Editor  and  The  Bankrupt,  Bjornson 
influenced  Howells  towards  social  realism  more  markedly  than  liter- 
ary historians  have  realized. 

When  I was  requested  to  furnish  a dramatic  biography  of  Mr. 
Howells,  I was  confronted  with  what  seemed  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  more  I thought  of  William  Dean  Howells,  the  less  dramatic  did 
he  seem  to  me.  The  only  way  that  occurred  to  me  of  introducing  a 
dramatic  element  into  our  proposed  interview  was  for  me  to  assault 
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him  with  tongue  or  pen,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  take  energetic  meas> 
ures  to  resent  my  intrusion;  but  as,  notwithstanding  his  unvarying 
kindness  to  me,  and  many  unforgotten  benefits,  I cherished  only  the 
friendliest  feelings  for  him,  I could  not  persuade  myself  to  procure 
dramatic  interest  at  such  a price. 

My  second  objection,  I am  bound  to  confess,  arose  from  my  own 
sense  of  dignity  which  rebelled  against  the  role  of  an  interviewer,  and 
it  was  not  until  my  conscience  was  made  easy  on  this  point  that  I 
agreed  to  undertake  the  present  article.  I was  reminded  that  it  was 
an  ancient  and  highly  dignified  form  of  literature  I was  about  to 
revive;  and  that  my  precedent  was  to  be  sought  not  in  the  modern 
newspaper  interview,  but  in  the  Platonic  dialogue.  By  the  friction  of 
two  kindred  minds,  sparks  of  thought  may  flash  forth  which  owe  their 
origin  solely  to  the  friendly  collision.  We  have  a far  more  vivid  por- 
trait of  Socrates  in  the  beautiful  conversational  turns  of  “The  Sym- 
posium” and  the  first  book  of  “The  Republic,”  than  in  the  purely 
objective  account  of  Xenophon  in  his  “Memorabilia.”  And  Howells, 
though  he  may  not  know  it,  has  this  trait  in  common  with  Socrates, 
that  he  can  portray  himself,  unconsciously,  better  than  I or  anybody 
else  could  do  it  for  him. 

If  I needed  any  further  encouragement,  I found  it  in  the  assur- 
ance that  what  I was  expected  to  furnish  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
“an  exchange  of  confidences  between  two  friends  with  a view  to  pub- 
lication.” It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Howells  was  to  be 
more  confiding  than  myself,  and  that  his  reminiscences  were  to  pre- 
dominate; for  an  author,  however  unheroic  he  may  appear  to  his  own 
modesty,  is  bound  to  be  the  hero  of  his  biography.  What  made  the 
subject  so  alluring  to  me,  apart  from  the  personal  charm  which  inheres 
in  the  man  and  all  that  appertains  to  him,  was  the  consciousness  that 
our  friendship  was  of  twenty-two  years’  standing,  and  that  during  all 
that  time  not  a single  jarring  note  had  been  introduced  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  our  relation. 

Equipped,  accordingly,  with  a good  conscience  and  a lead  pencil 
(which  remained  undisturbed  in  my  breastpocket),  I set  out  to 
“exchange  confidences”  with  the  author  of  “Silas  Lapham”  and  “A 
Modern  Instance.”  I reached  the  enormous  human  hive  on  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  where  my  subject,  for  the  present,  occupies  a dozen  most 
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comfortable  and  ornamental  cells,  and  was  promptly  hoisted  up  to 
the  fourth  floor  and  deposited  in  front  of  his  door.  It  is  a house  full 
of  electric  wires  and  tubes — literally  honeycombed  with  modern  con- 
veniences. But  in  spite  of  all  these,  I made  my  way  triumphantly  to 
Mr.  Howells’  den,  and  after  a proper  prelude  began  the  novel  task 
assigned  to  me. 

“1  am  afraid,”  I remarked  quite  en  passant,  ‘‘that  I shall  be 
embarrassed  not  by  my  ignorance,  but  by  my  knowledge  concerning 
your  life.  For  it  is  difficult  to  ask  with  good  grace  about  what  you 
already  know.  I am  aware,  for  instance,  that  you  were  born  at  Mar- 
tin’s Ferry,  Ohio,  March  ii,  1837;  removed  thence  to 

Dayton,  and  a few'  years  later  to  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County;  that 
your  father  edited,  published,  and  printed  a country  newspaper  of 
Republican  complexion,  and  that  you  spent  a good  part  of  your  early 
years  in  the  printing  office.  Nevertheless,  I have  some  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  environment  of  your  boyhood.” 

Howells.  If  you  have  read  my  “Boy’s  Town,”  which  is  in  all 
essentials  autobiographical,  you  know  as  much  as  I could  tell  you. 
The  environment  of  my  early  life  was  exactly  as  there  described. 

Boyesen.  Your  father,  I should  judge,  then,  was  not  a strict 
disciplinarian  ? 

Howells.  No.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  men — a friend  and  com- 
panion to  his  sons.  He  guided  us  in  an  unobtrusive  way  without  our 
suspecting  it.  He  was  continually  putting  books  into  my  hands,  and 
they  were  always  good  books;  many  of  them  became  events  in  my 
life.  I had  no  end  of  such  literary  passions  during  my  boyhood. 
Among  the  first  was  Goldsmith,  then  came  Cervantes  and  Irving. 

Boyesen.  Then  there  was  a good  deal  of  literary  atmosphere 
about  your  childhood? 

Howells.  Yes.  I can  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  books 
did  not  play  a great  part  in  my  life.  Father  was  by  his  culture  and 
his  interests  rather  isolated  from  the  community  in  which  we  lived, 
and  this  made  him  and  all  of  us  rejoice  the  more  in  a new  author,  in 
whose  w'orld  we  would  live  for  weeks  and  months,  and  who  colored 
our  thought  and  conversation. 

Boyesen.  It  has  always  been  a matter  of  wonder  to  me  that,  with 
so  little  regular  schooling,  you  stepped  full-fledged  into  literature 
with  such  an  exquisite  and  wholly  individual  style. 
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Howells.  If  you  accuse  me  of  that  kind  of  thing,  I must  leave 
you  to  account  for  it.  I had  always  a passion  for  literature,  and  to  a 
boy  with  a mind  and  a desire  to  learn,  a printing  office  is  not  a bad 
school. 

Boyesen.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  Jefferson,  and  went  to 
Columbus  ? 

Howells.  I was  nineteen  years  old  when  I went  to  the  capital  and 
wrote  legislative  reports  for  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  papers;  after- 
wards I became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Ohio  State  Journal.”  My 
duties  gradually  took  a wide  range,  and  I edited  the  literary  column 
and  wrote  many  of  the  leading  articles.  I was  then  in  the  midst  of 
my  enthusiasm  for  Heine,  and  so  impregnated  with  his  spirit,  that 
a poem  which  I sent  to  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  was  mistaken  by  Mr. 
Lowell  for  a translation  from  the  German  poet.  When  he  had  satis- 
fied himself,  however,  that  it  was  not  a translation,  he  accepted  and 
printed  it. 

Boyesen.  Tell  me  how  you  happened  to  publish  your  first  volume, 
“Poems  by  Two  Friends,”  in  partnership  with  John  J.  Piatt. 

Howells.  I had  known  Piatt  as  a young  printer;  afterwards  when 
he  began  to  write  poems,  I read  them  and  was  delighted  with  them. 
When  he  came  to  Columbus  I made  his  acquaintance,  and  we  became 
friends.  By  this  time  we  were  both  contributors  to  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly.”  I may  as  well  tell  you  that  his  contributions  to  our  joint 
volume  were  far  superior  to  mine. 

Boyesen.  Did  Lowell  share  that  opinion? 

Howells.  That  I don’t  know.  He  wrote  me  a very  charming  let- 
ter, in  which  he  said  many  encouraging  things,  and  he  briefly  reviewed 
the  book  in  the  “Atlantic.” 

Boyesen.  What  was  the  condition  of  society  in  Columbus  during 
those  days? 

Howells.  There  were  many  delightful  and  cultivated  people 
there,  and  society  was  charming;  the  North  and  South  were  both 
represented,  and  their  characteristics  united  in  a kind  of  informal 
Western  hospitality,  warm  and  cordial  in  its  tone,  which  gave  of  its 
very  best  without  stint.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  later  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  was  then  Governor 
of  Ohio.  He  had  a charming  family,  and  made  us  young  editors  wel- 
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come  at  his  house.  All  winter  long  there  was  a round  of  parties  at 
the  different  houses;  the  houses  were  large  and  we  always  danced. 
These  parties  were  brilliant  affairs,  socially,  but  besides,  we  young 
people  had  many  informal  gayeties.  The  old  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  was  defunct  as  an  educational  institution,  except  for  some 
vivisection  and  experiments  on  hapless  cats  and  dogs  that  went  on  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corners,  was  used  as  a boarding-house;  and  there 
was  a large  circular  room  in  which  we  often  improvised  dances.  We 
young  fellows  who  lodged  in  the  place  were  half  a dozen  journalists, 
lawyers,  and  law-students;  one  was,  like  myself,  a writer  for  the 
“Atlantic,”  and  we  saw  life  with  joyous  eyes.  We  read  the  new 
books,  and  talked  them  over  with  the  young  ladies  whom  we  seem  to 
have  been  always  calling  upon.  I remember  those  years  in  Columbus 
as  among  the  happiest  years  of  my  life. 

Boyesen.  From  Columbus  you  went  as  consul  to  Venice,  did  you 
not? 

Howells.  Yes.  You  remember  I had  written  a campaign  “Life 
of  Lincoln.”  I was,  like  my  father,  an  ardent  anti-slavery  man.  I 
went  myself  to  Washington  soon  after  President  Lincoln’s  inaugura- 
tion. I was  first  offered  the  consulate  to  Rome;  but  as  it  depended 
entirely  upon  perquisites,  which  amounted  only  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  a year,  I declined  it,  and  they  gave  me  Venice.  The  sal- 
ary was  raised  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  seemed  to  me  quite 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Boyesen.  Do  not  you  regard  that  Venetian  experience  as  a very 
valuable  one? 

Howells.  Oh,  of  course.  In  the  first  place,  it  gave  me  four  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  leisure  for  study  and  literary  work.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  occasionally  an  invoice  to  be  verified,  but  that  did  not 
take  much  time.  Secondly,  it  gave  me  a wider  outlook  upon  the  world 
than  I had  hitherto  had.  Without  much  study  of  a systematic  kind,  I 
had  acquired  a notion  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  litera- 
ture. I had  been  an  eager  and  constant  reader,  always  guided  in  my 
choice  of  books  by  my  own  inclination.  I had  learned  German.  Now, 
my  first  task  was  to  learn  Italian;  and  one  of  my  early  teachers  was 
a Venetian  priest,  whom  I read  Dante  with.  This  priest  in  certain 
ways  suggested  Don  Ippolito  in  “A  Foregone  Conclusion.” 
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Boyesen.  Then  he  took  snuff,  and  had  a supernumerary  calico 
handkerchief? 

Howells.  Yes.  But  what  interested  me  most  about  him  was  his 
religious  skepticism.  He  used  to  say,  “The  saints  are  the  gods  bap- 
tized.” Then  he  was  a kind  of  baffled  inventor;  though  whether  his 
inventions  had  the  least  merit  I was  unable  to  determine. 

Boyesen.  But  his  love  story? 

Howells.  That  was  wholly  fictitious. 

Boyesen.  I remember  you  gave  me,  in  1874,  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a Venetian  friend  of  yours,  named  Brunetta,  whom  I failed 
to  find. 

Howells.  Yes,  Brunetta  was  the  first  friend  I had  in  Venice.  He 
was  a distinctly  Latin  character — sober,  well-regulated,  and  probity 
itself. 

Boyesen.  Do  you  call  that  the  Latin  character? 

Howells.  It  is  not  our  conventional  idea  of  it;  but  it  is  fully  as 
characteristic,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  light,  mercurial,  pleasure-loving 
type  which  somehow  in  literature  has  displaced  the  other.  Brunetta 
and  I promptly  made  the  discovery  that  we  were  congenial.  Then 
we  became  daily  companions.  I had  a number  of  other  Italian 
friends  too,  full  of  beautiful  bonhomie  and  Southern  sweetness  of 
temperament. 

Boyesen.  You  must  have  acquired  Italian  in  a very  short  time? 

Howells.  Yes;  being  domesticated  in  that  way  in  the  very  heart 
of  that  Italy,  which  was  then  Italia  irridente,  I could  not  help 
steeping  myself  in  its  atmosphere  and  breathing  in  the  language,  with 
the  rest  of  its  very  composite  flavors. 

Boyesen.  Yes;  and  whatever  I know  of  Italian  literature  I owe 
largely  to  the  completeness  of  that  soaking  process  of  yours.  Your 
book  on  the  Italian  poets  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  sympathetic 
and  illuminative  bits  of  criticism  that  I know. 

Howells.  I am  glad  you  think  so;  but  the  book  was  never  a popu- 
lar success.  Of  all  the  Italian  authors,  the  one  I delighted  in  the  most 
was  Goldoni.  His  exquisite  realism  fascinated  me.  It  was  the  sort 
of  thing  which  I felt  I ought  not  to  like;  but  for  all  that  I liked  it 
immensely. 

Boyesen.  How  do  you  mean  that  you  ought  not  to  like  it? 
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Howells.  Why,  I was  an  Idealist  in  those  days.  I was  only 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  old,  and  I knew  the  world  chiefly 
through  literature.  I was  all  the  time  trying  to  see  things  as  others 
had  seen  them,  and  I had  a notion  that,  in  literature,  persons  and 
things  should  be  nobler  and  better  than  they  are  In  the  sordid  reality; 
and  this  romantic  glamour  veiled  the  w’orld  to  me,  and  kept  me  from 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  But  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Venice  I 
found  Goldoni  everywhere.  Scenes  from  his  plays  were  enacted 
before  my  eyes,  with  all  the  charming  Southern  vividness  of  speech 
and  gesture,  and  I seemed  at  every  turn  to  have  stepped  unawares 
into  one  of  his  comedies.  I believe  this  was  the  beginning  of  my  revolt. 
But  it  was  a good  while  yet  before  I found  my  own  bearings. 

Boyesen.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  it  was  an  exquisitely  delicate 
set  of  fresh  Western  senses  you  brought  with  you  to  Venice.  When 
I was  in  Venice  in  1878,  I could  not  get  away  from  you,  however  much 
I tried.  I saw  your  old  Venetian  senator,  in  his  august  rags,  roasting 
coffee;  and  I promenaded  about  for  days  in  the  chapters  of  your 
“Venetian  Life,”  like  the  Knight  Huldbrand,  In  the  Enchanted  Forest 
in  “Undine,”  and  I could  not  find  my  way  out.  Of  course,  I know 
that,  being  what  you  were,  you  could  not  have  helped  writing  that 
book,  but  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  your  writing  it? 

Howells.  From  the  day  I arrived  in  Venice  I kept  a journal  in 
which  I noted  down  my  impressions.  I found  a young  pleasure  in 
registering  my  sensations  at  the  sight  of  notable  things,  and  literary 
reminiscences  usually  shimmered  through  my  observations.  Then  I 
received  an  offer  from  the  “Boston  Daily  Advertiser,”  to  write  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  letters,  for  which  they  paid  me  five  dollars,  in  green- 
backs, a column,  nonpareil.  By  the  time  this  sum  reached  Venice, 
shaven  and  shorn  by  discounts  for  exchange  in  gold  premium,  it  had 
usually  shrunk  to  half  its  size  or  less.  Still  I was  glad  enough  to  get 
even  that,  and  I kept  on  writing  joyously.  So  the  book  grew  in  my 
hands  until,  at  the  time  I resigned  in  1865,  I was  trying  to  have  it 
published.  I offered  it  successively  to  a number  of  English  publishers; 
but  they  all  declined  it.  At  last  Mr.  Triibner  agreed  to  take  it,  if  I 
could  guarantee  the  sale  of  five  hundred  copies  in  the  United  States, 
or  induce  an  American  publisher  to  buy  that  number  of  copies  in 
sheets.  I happened  to  cross  the  ocean  with  Mr.  Hurd,  of  the  New 
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York  firm  of  Hurd  & Houghton,  and  repeated  Mr.  Triibner’s  propo- 
sition to  him.  He  refused  to  commit  himself;  but  some  weeks  after 
my  arrival  in  New  York,  he  told  me  that  the  risk  was  practically 
nothing  at  all,  and  that  his  firm  would  agree  to  take  the  five  hundred 
copies.  The  book  was  an  instant  success.  I don’t  know  how  many 
editions  of  it  have  been  printed,  but  I should  say  that  its  sale  has 
been  upward  of  forty  thousand  copies,  and  it  still  continues.  The 
English  weeklies  gave  me  long  complimentary  notices,  which  I carried 
about  for  months  in  my  pocket  like  love-letters,  and  read  surrepti- 
tiously at  odd  moments.  I thought  it  was  curious  that  other  people 
to  whom  I showed  the  reviews  did  not  seem  much  interested. 

Boyesen.  After  returning  to  this  country,  did  not  you  settle  down 
in  New  York? 

Howells.  Yes;  I was  for  a while  a free  lance  in  literature.  I did 
whatever  came  in  my  way,  and  sold  my  articles  to  the  newspapers, 
going  about  from  office  to  office,  but  I was  finally  offered  a place  in 
“The  Nation,’’  where  I obtained  a fixed  position  at  a salary.  I had  at 
times  a sense  that,  by  going  abroad,  I had  fallen  out  of  the  American 
procession  of  progress ; and,  though  I was  elbowing  my  way  energeti- 
cally through  the  crowd,  I seemed  to  have  a tremendous  difficulty  in 
recovering  my  lost  place  on  my  native  soil,  and  asserting  my  full  right 
to  it.  So,  when  young  men  beg  me  to  recommend  them  for  consul- 
ships, I always  feel  in  duty  bound  to  impress  on  them  this  great  danger 
of  falling  out  of  the  procession,  and  asking  them  whether  they  have 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  reconquer  the  place  they  have  deserted, 
for  while  they  are  away  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  filled  by  some- 
body else.  A man  returning  from  a residence  of  several  years  abroad 
has  a sense  of  superfluity  in  his  own  country — he  has  become  a mere 
supernumerary  whose  presence  or  absence  makes  no  particular 
difference. 

Boyesen.  What  year  did  you  leave  “The  Nation”  and  assume  the 
editorship  of  “The  Atlantic?” 

Howells.  I took  the  editorship  in  1872,  but  went  to  live  in  Cam- 
bridge six  or  seven  years  before.  I was  first  assistant  editor  under 
James  T.  Fields,  who  was  uniformly  kind  and  considerate,  and  with 
whom  I got  along  perfectly.  It  was  a place  that  he  could  have  made 
odious  to  me,  but  he  made  it  delightful.  I have  the  tenderest  regard 
and  the  highest  respect  for  his  memory. 
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Boyesen.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  if  your  association  with  Lowell 
was  agreeable? 

Howells.  It  was  in  every  way  charming.  He  was  twenty  years 
my  senior,  but  he  always  treated  me  as  an  equal  and  a contemporary. 
And  you  know  the  difference  between  thirty  and  fifty  is  far  greater 
than  between  forty  and  sixty,  or  fifty  and  seventy.  I dined  with  him 
every  week,  and  he  showed  the  friendliest  appreciation  of  the  work  I 
was  trying  to  do.  We  took  long  walks  together;  and  you  know  what 
a rare  talker  he  was.  Somehow  I got  much  nearer  to  him  than  to  Long- 
fellow. As  a man,  Longfellow  was  flawless.  He  was  full  of  noble 
friendliness  and  encouragement  to  all  literary  workers  in  whom  he 
believed. 

Boyesen.  Do  you  remember  you  once  said  to  me  that  he  was  a 
most  inveterate  praiser? 

Howells.  I may  have  said  that;  for  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  his  constitutional  reluctance  to  give  pain,  he  did  undoubtedly  often 
strain  a point  or  two  in  speaking  well  of  things.  But  that  was  part  of 
his  beautiful  kindliness  of  soul  and  admirable  urbanity.  Lowell,  you 
know,  confessed  to  being  “a  tory  in  his  nerves”;  but  Longfellow, 
with  all  his  stateliness  of  manner,  was  nobly  and  perfectly  democratic. 
He  was  ideally  good;  I think  he  was  without  a fault. 

Boyesen.  I have  never  known  a man  who  was  more  completely 
free  from  snobbishness  and  pretence  of  all  kinds.  It  delighted  him  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  do  a man  a favor.  There  was,  however,  a little 
touch  of  Puritan  pallor  in  his  temperament,  a slight  lack  of  robust- 
ness; that  is,  if  his  brother’s  biography  can  be  trusted.  What  I mean 
to  say  is,  that  he  appears  there  a trifle  too  perfect;  too  bloodlessly, 
and  almost  frostily,  statuesque.  I have  always  had  a little  diminutive 
grudge  against  the  Reverend  Samuel  Longfellow  for  not  using  a single 
one  of  those  beautiful  anecdotes  I sent  him  illustrative  of  the  warmer 
and  more  genial  side  of  the  poet’s  character.  He  evidently  wanted 
to  portray  a Plutarchian  man  of  heroic  size,  and  he  therefore  had  to 
exclude  all  that  was  subtly  individualizing. 

Howells.  Well,  there  is  always  room  for  another  biography  of 
Longfellow. 

Boyesen.  At  the  time  when  I made  your  acquaintance  in  1871, 
you  were  writing  “The  Wedding  Journey.”  Do  you  remember  the 
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glorious  talks  we  had  together  while  the  hours  of  the  night  slipped 
away  unnoticed?  We  have  no  more  of  those  splendid  conversational 
rages  now-a-days.  How  eloquent  we  were,  to  be  sure;  and  with  what 
delight  you  read  those  chapters  on  “Niagara,”  “Quebec,”  and  “The 
St.  Lawrence”;  and  with  what  rapture  I listened!  I can  never  read 
them  without  supplying  the  cadence  of  your  voice,  and  seeing  you 
seated,  twenty-two  years  younger  than  now,  in  that  cosey  little  library 
in  Berkeley  Street. 

Howells.  Yes;  and  do  you  mind  our  sudden  attacks  of  hunger, 
when  we  would  start  on  a foraging  expedition  into  the  cellar,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  return,  you  with  a cheese  and  crackers,  and  I 
with  a watermelon  and  a bottle  of  champagne  ? What  jolly  meals  we 
improvised ! Only  it  is  a wonder  to  me  that  we  survived  them. 

Boyesen.  You  will  never  suspect  what  an  influence  you  exerted 
upon  my  fate  by  your  friendliness  and  sympathy  in  those  never-to-be- 
forgotten  days.  You  Americanized  me.  I had  been  an  alien,  and  felt 
alien  in  every  fibre  of  my  soul,  until  I met  you.  Then  I became 
domesticated.  I found  a kindred  spirit  who  understood  me,  and 
whom  I understood;  and  that  is  the  first  and  indispensable  condition 
of  happiness.  It  was  at  your  house,  at  a luncheon,  I think,  that  I met 
Henry  James. 

Howells.  Yes;  James  and  I were  constant  companions.  We 
took  daily  walks  together,  and  his  father,  the  elder  Henry  James, 
was  an  incomparably  delightful  and  interesting  man. 

Boyesen.  Yes;  I remember  him  well.  I doubt  if  I ever  heard  a 
more  brilliant  talker. 

Howells.  No;  he  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  America.  And 
didn’t  the  immortal  Ralph  Keeler  appear  upon  the  scene  during  the 
summer  of  ’71  or  ’72? 

Boyesen.  Yes;  your  small  son  “Bua”  insisted  upon  calling  him 
“Big  Man  Keeler”  in  spite  of  his  small  size. 

Howells.  Yes,  Bua  was  the  only  one  who  ever  saw  Keeler  life- 
size. 

Boyesen.  I remember  how  he  sat  in  your  library  and  told  stories 
of  his  negro  minstrel  days  and  his  wild  adventures  in  many  climes, 
and  did  not  care  whether  you  laughed  with  him  or  at  him,  but  would 
join  you  from  sheer  sympathy,  and  how  we  all  laughed  in  chorus  until 
our  sides  ached  1 
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Howells.  Poor  Keeler!  He  was  a sort  of  migratory,  nomadic 
survival;  but  he  had  fine  qualities,  and  was  well  equipped  for  a sort 
of  fiction.  If  he  had  lived  he  might  have  written  the  great  American 
novel.  Who  knows  ? 

Boyesen.  Was  not  it  at  Cambridge  that  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 
visited  you? 

Howells.  No;  that  was  in  i88i,  at  Belmont,  where  we  went  in 
order  to  be  In  the  country,  and  give  the  children  the  benefit  of  country 
air.  When  I met  Bjbrson  before,  we  had  always  talked  Italian;  but 
the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  at  Belmont  was:  “Now  we  will  speak 

English.”  And  when  he  had  got  Into  the  house,  he  picked  up  a book 
and  said  In  his  abrupt  way:  “We  do  not  put  enough  In;”  meaning 
thereby,  that  we  Ignored  too  much  of  life  in  our  fiction — excluded  it  out 
of  regard  for  propriety.  But  when  I met  him,  some  years  later,  in 
Paris,  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  that,  for  he  detested  the  French 
naturalism,  and  could  find  nothing  to  praise  in  Zola. 

Boyesen.  I am  going  to  ask  you  one  of  the  interviewer’s  stock 
questions,  but  you  need  not  answer,  you  know : Which  of  your  books 
do  you  regard  as  the  greatest? 

Howells.  I have  always  taken  the  most  satisfaction  in  “ A Mod- 
ern Instance.”  I have  there  come  closest  to  American  life  as  I 
know  it. 

Boyesen.  But  in  “Silas  Lapham”  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got 
a still  firmer  grip  on  American  reality. 

Howells.  Perhaps.  Still  I prefer  “A  Modern  Instance.”  “Silas 
Lapham”  is  the  most  successful  novel  I have  published,  except  “A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,”  which  has  sold  nearly  twice  as  many 
copies  as  the  rest. 

Boyesen.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? 

Howells.  Possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  York; 
the  public  throughout  the  country  is  far  more  interested  in  New  York 
than  in  Boston.  New  York,  as  Lowell  once  said,  is  a huge  pudding, 
and  every  town  and  village  has  been  helped  to  a slice,  or  wants  to  be. 

Boyesen.  I rejoice  that  New  York  has  found  such  a subtly  appre- 
ciative and  faithful  chronicler  as  you  show  yourself  to  be  in  “A  Haz- 
ard of  New  Fortunes.”  To  the  equipment  of  a great  city — a world- 
city  as  the  Germans  say — belongs  a great  novelist;  that  is  to  say,  at 
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least  one.  And  even  though  your  modesty  may  rebel,  I shall  persist 
in  regarding  you  henceforth  as  the  novelist  par  excellence  of  New 
York. 

Howells.  Ah,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  live  up  to  that  bit  of  taffy ! 

Fears  Realists  Must  Wait.  An  Interesting  Talk  With  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells.  The  Eminent  Novelist  Still  Holds  a Firm 
Faith  in  Realism,  but  Conserves  a Doubt  if  Its  Day  Has  Yet 
Come — He  Has  Observed  a Change  in  the  Literary  Pulse  of  the 
Country  Within  the  Last  Few  Months — ^A  Reactionary  Wave. 
[Signed  by  Stephen  Crane.]  New  York  Times,  October  28, 
1894,  p.  20. 

The  interview  by  Crane  is  an  item  that  is  not  recorded  in  any 
Crane  bibliography,  having  somehow  been  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  liter- 
ary events.  Although  it  adds  little  to  the  story  of  the  Crane-Howells 
relationship,  it  serves  to  recall  the  help  given  by  Howells  to  the  author 
of  Maggie.  In  1893  Howells  had  read  this  exciting  book  in  its  pri- 
vately printed  edition.  In  the  years  immediately  following  he  pub- 
licly mentioned  it  and  its  author  at  least  four  times.  Largely  respon- 
sible for  its  republication  in  1896,  he  wrote  a preface  for  the  London 
copies  and  gave  the  American  edition  a glorious  review  under  bold 
headlines  in  the  New  York  World. 

By  writing  this  expression  of  the  master’s  literary  theory.  Crane 
has  made  advance  payment  against  his  later  indebtedness.  In  no 
other  place  does  Howells  say  quite  so  wisely  and  so  beautifully  what 
he  was  trying  to  do.  Indeed,  so  well  does  he  speak  that  Crane’s  refine- 
ment may  be  suspected.  Certainly  the  “dog’s  tail  resting  upon  a hill 
top”  suggests  the  imagery  more  of  the  younger  than  of  the  older  man. 

No  matter  whose  imagery,  there  is  much  of  Howells  here.  The 
piece  reads  as  a great  epilogue  to  the  “Editor’s  Study”  series.  His 
strongest  novels  have  been  written,  his  father’s  dying  has  made  him 
feel  of  the  generation  “next  to  death,”  his  social  beliefs  have  lost  their 
urgency.  But  perhaps  because  of  this  calm  of  mind — and  because  of 
Crane’s  presence — Howells  has  here  attained  a critical  equipoise  that 
he  has  not  at  other  times  achieved. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  interview  may  profitably  be  clarified.  Pub- 
lication of  A Traveler  from  Altruria  in  the  spring  preceding  the  inter- 
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view  marked  the  last  major  novel  by  Howells  until  The  Landlord  of 
Lion^s  Head  in  1897.  The  Story  of  a Play  did  not  appear  until  1898, 
and  Ragged  Lady  did  not  appear  until  1899.  The  importance  of 
Lowell  in  Howells’  life  has  already  been  apparent  from  the  Boyesen 
interview;  Howells’  reminiscences  and  Lowell’s  letters  enlarge  upon 
the  relationship  still  more.  But  Lowell’s  shrewd  mingling  of  worldly 
advice  and  idealism  is  nowhere  else  so  nicely  epitomized  as  in  the 
quotation  here. 


William  Dean  Howells  leaned  his  cheek  upon  the  two  outstretched 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  window — the 
panes  black  from  the  night  without,  although  studded  once  or  twice 
with  little  electric  stars  far  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park.  He  was 
looking  at  something  which  his  memory  had  just  brought  to  him. 

“I  have  a little  scheme,”  he  at  last  said,  slowly.  “I  saw  a young 
girl  out  in  a little  Ohio  town  once — she  was  the  daughter  of  the  car- 
petwoman  there — that  is  to  say,  her  mother  made  ragcarpets  and  rugs 
for  the  villagers.  And  this  girl  had  the  most  wonderful  instinct  in 
manner  and  dress.  Her  people  were  of  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  a way 
and  yet  this  girl  was  a lady.  It  used  to  completely  amaze  me — to 
think  how  this  girl  could  grow  there  in  that  squalor.  She  was  as  chic 
as  chic  could  be,  and  yet  the  money  spent  and  the  education  was  noth- 
ing— nothing  at  all.  Where  she  procured  her  fine  taste  you  could  not 
imagine.  It  was  deeply  interesting  to  me — it  overturned  so  many  of 
my  rooted  social  dogmas.  It  was  the  impossible,  appearing  suddenly. 
And  then  there  was  another  in  Cambridge — a wonderful  type.  I 
have  come  upon  them  occasionally  here  and  there.  I intend  to  write 
something  of  the  kind  if  I can.  I have  thought  of  a good  title,  too,  I 
think — a name  of  a flower — ‘The  Ragged  Lady.’  ” 

“I  suppose  this  is  a long  way  off,”  said  the  other  man  reflectively. 
“1  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  say  in  ‘The  Story  of  a Play.’  Do  you 
raise  your  voice  toward  reforming  the  abuses  that  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  hide  in  the  manager’s  office  for  use  upon  the  struggling  artis- 
tic playwright  and  others?  Do  you  recite  the  manager’s  divine  mis- 
apprehension of  art?” 

‘‘No,  I do  not,”  said  Mr.  Howells. 

‘‘Why?”  said  the  other  man. 
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“Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  manager  is  a man  of  business.  He 
preserves  himself.  I suppose  he  judges  not  against  art,  but  between 
art  and  act.  He  looks  at  art  through  the  crowds.” 

“I  don’t  like  reformatory  novels  anyhow,”  said  the  other  man. 
“And  in  the  second  place,”  continued  Mr.  Howells,  “it  does  no 
good  to  go  at  things  hammer  and  tongs  in  this  obvious  way.  I believe 
that  every  novel  should  have  an  intention.  A man  should  mean  some- 
thing when  he  writes.  Ah,  this  writing  merely  to  amuse  people — why, 
it  seems  to  me  altogether  vulgar.  A man  may  as  well  blacken  his 
face  and  go  out  and  dance  on  the  street  for  pennies.  The  author  is  a 
sort  of  trained  bear,  if  you  accept  certain  standards.  If  literary  men 
are  to  be  the  public  fools,  let  us  at  any  rate  have  it  clearly  understood, 
so  that  those  of  us  who  feel  differently  can  take  measures.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a novel  should  never  preach  and  berate  and  storm.  It 
does  no  good.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a book  of  that  kind  is  ineffably 
tiresome.  People  don’t  like  to  have  their  lives  half  cudgeled  out  in 
that  manner,  especially  in  these  days,  when  a man,  likely  enough,  only 
reaches  for  a book  when  he  wishes  to  be  fanned,  so  to  speak,  after  the 
heat  of  the  daily  struggle.  When  a writer  desires  to  preach  in  an 
obvious  way  he  should  announce  his  intention — let  him  cry  out  then 
that  he  is  in  the  pulpit.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  novel — ” 

“Ah  1”  said  the  other  man. 

“It  is  the  business  of  the  novel  to  picture  the  daily  life  in  the  most 
exact  terms  possible,  with  an  absolute  and  clear  sense  of  proportion. 
That  is  the  important  matter — the  proportion.  As  a usual  thing,  I 
think,  people  have  absolutely  no  sense  of  proportion.  Their  noses  are 
tight  against  life,  you  see.  They  perceive  mountains  where  there  are 
no  mountains,  but  frequently  a great  peak  appears  no  larger  than  a 
rat  trap.  An  artist  sees  a dog  down  the  street — well,  his  eye  instantly 
relates  the  dog  to  its  surroundings.  The  dog  is  proportioned  to  the 
buildings  and  the  trees.  Whereas,  many  people  can  conceive  of  that 
dog’s  tail  resting  upon  a hill  top.” 

“You  have  often  said  that  the  novel  is  a perspective,”  observed 
the  other  man. 

“A  perspective,  certainly.  It  is  a perspective  made  for  the  benefit 
of  people  who  have  no  true  use  of  their  eyes.  The  novel,  in  its  real 
meaning,  adjusts  the  proportions.  It  preserves  the  balances.  It  is  in 
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this  way  that  lessons  are  to  be  taught  and  reforms  to  be  won.  When 
people  are  introduced  to  each  other  they  will  see  the  resemblances,  and 
won’t  want  to  fight  so  badly.” 

“I  suppose  that  when  a man  tries  to  write  ‘what  the  people  want’ 
— when  he  tries  to  reflect  the  popular  desire,  it  is  a bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  the  laws  of  proportion.” 

“Do  you  recall  any  of  the  hosts  of  stories  that  began  in  love  and 
ended  a little  further  on.  Those  stories  used  to  represent  life  to  the 
people,  and  I believe  they  do  now  to  a large  class.  Life  began  when 
the  hero  saw  a certain  girl,  and  it  ended  abruptly  when  he  married  her. 
Love  and  courtship  was  not  an  incident,  a part  of  life — it  was  the 
whole  of  it.  All  else  was  of  no  value.  Men  of  that  religion  must 
have  felt  very  stupid  when  they  were  engaged  at  anything  but  court- 
ship. Do  you  see  the  false  proportion?  Do  you  see  the  dog  with  his 
tail  upon  the  hilltop?  Somebody  touched  the  universal  heart  with  the 
fascinating  theme — the  relation  of  man  to  maid — and,  for  many 
years,  it  was  as  if  no  other  relation  could  be  recognized  in  fiction. 
Here  and  there  an  author  raised  his  voice,  but  not  loudly.  I like  to 
see  the  novelists  treating  some  of  the  other  important  things  of  life — 
the  relation  of  mother  and  son,  of  husband  and  wife,  in  fact  all  those 
things  that  we  live  in  continually.  The  other  can  be  but  fragmentary.” 
“I  suppose  there  must  be  two  or  three  new  literary  people  just 
back  of  the  horizon  somewhere,”  said  the  other  man.  “Books  upon 
these  lines  that  you  speak  of  are  what  might  be  called  unpopular.  Do 
you  think  them  to  be  a profitable  investment?” 

“From  my  point  of  view  it  is  right — it  is  sure  to  be  a profitable 
investment.  After  that  it  is  a question  of  perseverance,  courage.  A 
writer  of  skill  cannot  be  defeated  because  he  remains  true  to  his  con- 
science. It  is  a long,  serious  conflict  sometimes,  but  he  must  win,  if  he 
does  not  falter.  Lowell  said  to  me  one  time : ‘After  all,  the  barriers 
are  very  thin.  They  are  paper.  If  a man  has  his  conscience  and  one 
or  two  friends  who  can  help  him,  it  becomes  very  simple  at  last.’  ” 
“Mr.  Howells,”  said  the  other  man,  suddenly,  “have  you  observed 
a change  in  the  literary  pulse  of  the  country  within  the  last  four 
months?  Last  Winter,  for  instance,  it  seemed  that  realism  was  about 
to  capture  things,  but  then  recently  I have  thought  that  I saw  coming  a 
sort  of  a counter  wave,  a flood  of  the  other — a reaction,  in  fact. 
Trivial,  temporary,  perhaps,  but  a reaction,  certainly.” 
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Mr.  Howells  dropped  his  hand  in  a gesture  of  emphatic  assent. 
“What  you  say  is  true.  I have  seen  it  coming,  ....  I suppose  we 
shall  have  to  wait.” 

The  Real  Howells.  By  Theodore  Dreiser.  Ainslee’s  Magazine, 
V (March,  1900),  137-42. 


An  earlier  interview  by  Dreiser,  which  appeared  in  Success,  April, 
1898,  could  only  have  been  displeasing  to  Howells,  for  its  emphasis 
was  on  how  from  poverty  he  had  “climbed  fame’s  ladder” — a theme 
with  which  Howells  always  showed  marked  impatience.  To  Dreiser 
in  his  early  career  it  was  the  mainspring  of  literary  activity;  and  per- 
haps Howells  could  forgive  him  as  the  reflection  of  his  own  youth. 

Whether  the  1900  interview  represents  a second  meeting  of  the 
realist  and  naturalist  is  not  absolutely  clear.  If  there  was  a meeting 
in  1900,  Dreiser  certainly  did  not  go  away  without  mentioning  his 
Sister  Carrie,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  this  year. 
Yet  in  spite  of  Frank  Norris’  high  opinion  of  the  novel  and  Howells’ 
high  opinion  of  Frank  Norris,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Howells’  own 
publishers  reissued  the  novel  in  1912,  there  is  record  of  Howells  only 
once  having  taken  cognizance  of  it.  Dreiser  has  reported  that  upon 
this  occasion  Howells  met  him  and  brushed  past  with  the  remark, 
“You  know,  I don’t  like  Sister  Carrie.”  The  later  Dreiser  had  no 
delight  in  Howells’  novels  either.  Except  for  one.  Their  Wedding 
Journey,  he  found  them  “pewky  and  damn-fool  enough.” 

However,  to  dismiss  the  Howells-Dreiser  relationship  as  one  of 
mere  antagonism  is  to  draw  a glib  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  too  little 
evidence.  A considered  judgment  calls  for  the  use  of  a great  deal  of 
neglected  and  still  unrecovered  material,  of  which  this  interview  is 
but  a sample.  Certainly  the  Dreiser  in  it  is  not  the  tongue-in-cheek 
writer  of  the  early  days  that  his  reminiscences  portray : in  large  part 
he  is  here  making  a generous  yet  sincere  attempt  to  evaluate  his 
subject. 

The  interview  merits  several  annotational  remarks.  When  in 
the  later  1890s  Howells  turned  from  social  realism,  his  works  began 
to  show  a preoccupation  with  death  and  even  with  the  occult ; yet  this 
strain  in  him  also  occurs  in  works  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  decade. 
The  Shadow  of  a Dream  and  Stops  of  Various  Quills.  Abraham 
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Cahan,  the  Yiddish  novelist,  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Yekl. 
Dreiser’s  interest  in  Howells’  support  of  Cahan  and  Crane  should,  of 
course,  be  read  in  the  light  of  Dreiser’s  own  literary  ambitions.  The 
latter  part  of  the  interview  is  pieced  out  from  various  reminiscent 
works  by  Howells.  

Howells,  it  can  be  truly  said,  is  greater  than  his  literary  volumes 
make  him  out  to  be.  If  this  be  considered  little  enough,  then  let  us 
say  he  is  even  greater  than  his  reputation.  Since  it  is  contended  that 
his  reputation  far  outweighs  his  achievements,  let  this  tribute  be  taken 
in  full,  for  he  is  all  that  it  implies — one  of  the  noblemen  of  literature. 

A striking  characteristic  of  the  man  is  that  he  understands  himself 
better  than  any  one  else,  and  that  he  has  the  courage  to  write  himself 
down  without  color  or  favor.  Prof.  Boyesen  found,  when  he  inter- 
viewed him  in  1893,  that  he  could  “portray  himself  unconsciously  (in 
conversation)  better  than  I or  anybody  else  could  do  it  for  him.’’  His 
manner  is  so  simple,  his  wonder  at  life  so  fresh  and  unsatisfied  that  he 
appeals  to  the  student  and  observer  as  something  truly  rare — a wholly 
honest  man.  He  is  evidently  so  honest  at  heart  that  he  is  everywhere 
at  home  with  himself,  and  will  contribute  that  quiet,  homelike  atmos- 
phere to  everything  and  everybody  around.  He  will  compel  sincerity 
in  you,  when  you  talk  with  him,  not  by  any  suggestion  from  him,  but 
by  the  wholesome  atmosphere  which  he  exhales,  and  which  steals  over 
all,  and  makes  plain  that  forms  and  slight  conventionalities  are  not 
necessary. 

We  will  not  say  that  he  was  always  thus.  One  can  easily  imagine 
the  ideality  of  his  youth  when  the  world  seemed  young  and  green. 
Never  insincere,  we  can  believe,  but  enthusiastic  and  imaginative.  But 
youth  slipped  away,  the  days  waned  in  weariness  of  work,  the  mystery 
of  life  did  not  become  clearer,  and  duty  came  to  look  more  stern.  I 
think  that  the  thought  of  the  final  hour  is  too  much  with  him;  that 
the  “watch,  for  ye  know  not,’’  rings  too  much  in  his  ears.  He  appeals 
to  me  as  possessing  a deeply  religious  nature  unanchored  to  any  reli- 
gious belief. 

My  first  sight  of  him  was  on  a January  day  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Some 
one  who  knew  him  said,  “Here  comes  Howells,”  and  I saw  a stout, 
thick-set,  middle-aged  man  trudging  solemnly  forward.  He  was 
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enveloped  in  a great  fur  ulster,  and  peered,  rather  ferociously,  upon 
the  odds  and  ends  of  street  life  that  passed.  He  turned  out  again  and 
again  for  this  person  and  that,  and  I wondered  why  a stout  man  with 
so  fierce  a mien  did  not  proceed  resolutely  forward,  unswerving  for 
the  least  or  the  greatest. 

The  next  time  I saw  him  was  for  a favor.  Some  magazine  wanted 
his  opinion.  A total  stranger,  I knocked  at  his  door  in  the  apartments 
overlooking  Central  Park,  and  gave  no  card — only  my  name.  “If  he 
is  in  he  will  see  you,”  said  the  servant,  and,  sure  enough,  see  me  he 
did,  after  a few  moments.  It  was  with  a quiet  trudge  that  he  entered 
the  room,  and  in  a glance  everything  was  put  at  ease.  Anybody  could 
talk  to  him  providing  the  errand  was  an  honest  one. 

There  was  none  of  that  “I  am  a busy  man”  air.  The  wrinkles 
about  his  eyes  were  plainly  not  evidences  of  natural  ferocity,  but  of 
kindly  age.  He  even  smiled  before  hearing  all  my  request,  motioned 
me  to  a chair  and  sat  down  himself.  When  I had  done  I arose  and 
suggested  that  I would  not  intrude  upon  his  time,  but  he  only  shook 
his  head  and  sat  still.  Then  he  propounded  some  question,  for  all 
the  world  like  a kindly  bid  to  conversation,  and  we  were  off  on  an 
argument  in  a moment. 

How  it  came  around  to  speculation  concerning  life  and  death  is 
almost  beyond  recall.  Andrew  Lang  had  newly  reissued  his  transla- 
tions of  Greek  odes.  They  deal  with  the  passions  and  pains  of  indi- 
viduals dead  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  I expressed  wonder  at  the 
long,  inexplicable  procession  of  life. 

Mr.  Howells  folded  his  hands  calmly  and  sat  quite  silent.  Then 
he  said,  “Yes,  we  never  know  wherefrom  or  whereto.  It  seems  as 
if  all  these  ruddy  crowds  of  people  are  little  more  than  plants  wakened 
by  the  sun  and  rain.” 

“Do  you  find,”  I said,  “that  it  is  painful  to  feel  life  wearing  on, 
slipping  away,  and  change  overtaking  us  all.” 

“It  is,  truly.  Life  is  fine.  The  morning  air  is  good.  When  I 
stroll  out  of  a sunny  day  it  seems  too  much  that  it  should  not  stay  and 
endure.  It  is  wistfulness  that  overtakes  us,  all  the  more  bitter  because 
so  hopeless.  Every  one  suffers  from  it  more  or  less.” 

From  the  flight  of  time  and  ever  imminent  death,  the  conversation 
drifted  to  the  crush  of  modern  life  and  the  struggle  for  existence. 
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“It  is  my  belief,”  he  said,  “that  the  struggle  really  does  grow  more 
bitter.  The  great  city  surprises  me.  It  seems  so  much  a to-do  over 
so  little — millions  crowding,  to  obtain  subsistence,  into  a region  where 
subsistence  is  least.” 

“Where  would  you  have  them  go?” 

“There  are  more  fertile  parts  of  the  world.  This  little  island  is 
cold  and  bleak  a great  many  months  of  the  year.  Nothing  is  grown 
here.  When  you  come  to  think,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
the  world  should  not  live  in  the  tropics.  The  means  of  subsistence 
there  are  greater.  Yet  here  they  are  scheming  and  planning,  and 
sometimes  dying  of  starvation.” 

“You  have  had  no  direct  experience  of  this  great  misery.” 

“No,  but  I have  observed  it.  All  my  experiences  have  been  lit- 
erary, yet  in  this  field  I have  seen  enough.” 

“Is  it  so  hard  to  rise  in  the  literary  world?” 

“About  as  difficult  as  in  any  other  field.  There  seems  to  be 
almost  invariably  a period  of  neglect  and  suffering.  Every  beginner 
feels  or  really  finds  that  the  doors  are  more  or  less  closed  against 
him.” 

“Your  view  is  rather  dispiriting.” 

“Life  seems  at  times  a hopeless  tangle.  You  can  only  face  the 
conditions  bravely  and  take  what  befalls.” 

Other  things  were  talked  of,  but  this  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  man.  His  sympathies  are 
right,  but  he  is  not  primarily  a deep  reasoner.  He  would  not,  for 
instance,  choose  to  follow  up  his  speculations  concerning  life  and 
attempt  to  offer  some  modest  theory  of  improvement.  He  watches 
the  changeful  scene,  rejoices  or  laments  over  the  various  and  separate 
instances,  but  goes  no  further.  He  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
life  is  difficult  and  inexplicable  without  really  tracing  the  various 
theories  by  which  it  is  synthetically  proved.  He  is  inclined  to  let  the 
great  analysis  of  things  go  by  the  board,  sure  that  it  is  a mystery  and 
not  caring  much  for  the  proof. 

And  yet  this  attitude  which  looks  so  much  like  pessimism  is  any- 
thing but  characteristic  of  his  nature.  For  all  that  life  with  him  is  a 
riddle,  approaching  death  a bane,  he  works  and  lives  gladly.  His 
heart  is  warm.  Since  he  cannot  explain  the  earthly  struggle  he  chooses 
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to  help  others  make  the  best  of  it.  Is  it  a young  poet  longing,  verses 
in  hand,  for  recognition,  Howells  will  help  him.  He  is  not  a rich 
man  and  must  work  for  his  living,  yet  he  will  take  of  his  time  to  read 
the  struggler’s  material  and  recommend  him  according  to  his  merit. 
The  country  knows  how  often  he  has  appeared  in  print  with  a liberal 
commendation  of  a quite  unknown  author.  He  it  was  who  first  read 
Stephen  Crane’s  books  and  assisted  him  in  New  York.  It  was  he  who 
publicly  applauded  the  ghetto  story  of  Abraham  Cahan  when  that 
beginner  was  yet  unrecognized.  He  has,  time  after  time,  praised  so 
liberally  that  paragraphers  love  to  speak  of  him  as  the  “lookout  on 
the  watch  tower”  straining  for  a first  glimpse  of  approaching  genius. 

On  my  first  visit,  and  when  we  were  discussing  the  difficulties 
beginners  experience,  I happened  to  mention  what  I considered  to  be 
an  appropriate  instance  of  a young  man  in  the  West  who  had  a fine 
novel  which  no  publisher  seemed  to  want. 

“You  consider  it  good,  do  you?”  he  asked. 

“Very,”  I said. 

“You  might  ask  him  to  send  it  on  to  me.  I should  like  to  read  it.” 

I was  rather  astonished  at  the  liberal  offer,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  absent  one.  It  was  no  idle  favor  of  conversation,  either.  The 
book  was  forwarded,  and,  true  to  his  word,  he  read  it,  doing  what 
he  could  to  make  the  merit  of  the  work  a source  of  reward  for  the 
author.  There  were  several  similar  instances  within  a comparatively 
short  period,  and  I heard  of  others  from  ,time  to  time  until  it  all 
became  impressively  plain — how  truly  generous  and  humane  is  the 
Dean  of  American  Letters.  The  great  literary  philanthropist,  I call 
him. 

It  is  useless  to  go  to  the  critics  for  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
man.  Whatever  may  be  said  elsewhere,  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  man’s 
own  account  of  his  life  and  his  opinions.  What  he  has  put  down  in 
“My  Literary  Passions”  rings  true  as  a bell.  It  is,  aside  from  a record 
of  his  likes  and  dislikes  of  books,  a valuable  human  document,  and  in 
it  much  of  the  real  Howells  can  be  found,  though  not  so  much  as  in 
conversation  with  him.  He  explains  in  a style  whose  chief  charm  is 
its  evident  truth  how  he  began  life  in  an  Ohio  village  and  practically 
educated  himself.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  man,  his  account  of 
how  he  made  his  father’s  meagre  library  his  university,  how  his  youth- 
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ful  years  were  divided  between  the  country  schools  and  the  printing 
office,  and  how  he  grew  into  an  understanding  of  his  sphere  in  life 
must  read  wholly  true.  He  endured  it  all  with  a cavalier  bearing, 
making  the  best  of  the  worst,  and  even  today  shields  its  memory  with 
words  of  noble  import.  When  I inquired  of  him  how  much  time  he 
devoted  each  day  to  his  literary  aims,  he  answered: 

“The  length  varied  with  changing  conditions.  Sometimes  I read 
but  little.  There  were  years  of  work,  of  the  over-work,  indeed — 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  that  I should  be  ashamed  to  speak  of 
except  in  accounting  for  the  fact.  My  father  had  sold  his  paper  in 
Hamilton,  and  had  bought  an  interest  in  another  at  Dayton,  and  at 
that  time  we  were  all  straining  our  utmost  to  help  pay  for  it.” 

How  strong  was  that  love  of  literary  work  that  could  find  a little 
time  to  study  his  favorite  author,  even  though  he  sat  up  until  midnight 
waiting  for  telegraphic  news,  and  arose  again  at  dawn  to  deliver  the 
papers  and  toil  anew  at  the  case.  The  history  of  his  early  career  has 
a flavor  of  sentiment  and  poetry  well  becoming  a genius.  How  his 
literary  aspirations  were  stirred  by  the  great  authors  whom  he  suc- 
cessively read;  how  he  was  perpetually  imitating  the  writings  of  these 
— but  never  willing  to  own  it;  how  he  eventually  came  to  understand 
that  he  must  be  like  himself  and  no  other — all  savors  of  the  youthful 
dreamer  of  literary  fame.  It  was  of  this  period  that  he  wrote:  “I 

had  a narrow,  little  space,  under  the  stairs  at  home.  There  was  a 
desk  pushed  back  against  the  wall  which  the  irregular  ceiling  sloped 
down  to  meet,  behind  it,  and  at  my  left  was  a window,  which  gave 
good  light  on  the  writing  leaf  of  my  desk.  This  was  my  workshop 
for  six  or  seven  years — and  it  was  not  at  all  a bad  one.  It  seemed, 
for  a while,  so  very  simple  and  easy  to  come  home  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  when  my  task  at  the  printing  office  was  done,  and  sit 
down  to  my  books  in  my  little  study,  which  I did  not  finally  leave  until 
the  family  were  all  in  bed.” 

So  went  the  days,  with  long  evenings  when,  weary  with  manual 
toil,  he  got  out  his  manuscripts  and  “sawed  and  filed  and  hammered 
away  at  the  blessed  poems,  which  were  little  less  than  imitations.” 

The  world  has  not  despised  these  poems  for  all  the  author’s 
modesty.  There  are  things  in  them  which  are  neither  sawed  nor  ham- 
mered nor  filed,  but  rather  done  out  of  a sad  and  tender  spirit 
weighted  down  with  the  mistaken  thought  of  its  own  inefficiency. 
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Then  came  legislative  work  at  the  State  Capitol,  more  printer’s 
drudgery,  and,  finally,  for  some  campaign  service,  a consulate  at 
Venice,  where  he  sojourned  for  four  years.  This  is  not  a biography, 
however,  but  merely  an  attempt  to  get  a suggestion,  out  of  the  past, 
of  the  present  helpful  and  sincere  worker  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  most  likable  trait  of  this  able  writer,  is  his  honest,  open 
delight  in  being  appreciated.  The  driving  force  of  his  youth  was  this 
desire  to  do  fine  things  and  get  credit  for  them.  The  applause  of  the 
world — what  an  important  thing  it  seemed.  Today  he  is  wiser,  but 
the  heart  is  the  same. 

I said  to  him : “Have  you  found  that  saisfaction  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  your  fellowmen,  which  in  your  youth  you  dreamed  it  would 
give  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “truly.  It  is  all  that  the  heart  imagines — 
sweet.” 

“Worth  the  toil?” 

“Yes.  I know  of  nothing  more  exquisite  than  to  have  labored 
long  and  doubtingly  and  then  to  find,  for  all  your  fears,  your  labor 
commended,  your  name  on  many  tongues.  It  is  reward  enough.” 

Howells  owns  to  this  on  every  occasion  where  an  expression  of 
opinion  is  necessary  and  appropriate,  and  it  makes  for  greater  dignity 
in  him.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  acknowledgments 
occurs  in  some  paper  by  him  in  which  he  says : “I  came  into  the  hotel 
office  (at  Montreal)  the  evening  of  a first  day’s  lonely  sightseeing,  and 
vainly  explored  the  register  for  the  name  of  some  acquaintance;  as  I 
turned  from  it  two  smartly  dressed  young  fellows  embraced  it,  and 
heard  one  of  them  say,  to  my  great  amaze  and  happiness,  ‘Hello, 
here’s  Howells !’  ‘Oh,’  I broke  out  upon  him,  ‘I  was  just  looking  for 
some  one  I knew.  I hope  you  are  some  one  who  knows  mer  ‘Only 
through  your  contributions  to  The  Saturday  Press’  said  the  young  fel- 
low, and  with  these  golden  words,  the  precious  first  personal  recogni- 
tion of  my  authorship  I had  ever  received  from  a stranger,  and  the 
rich  reward  of  all  my  literary  endeavor,  he  introduced  himself  and  his 
friend.  I do  not  know  what  became  of  this  friend,  or  where  or  how 
he  eliminated  himself,  but  we  two  others  were  inseparable  from  that 
moment.  He  was  a young  lawyer  from  New  York,  and  when  I came 
back  from  Italy  four  or  five  years  later,  I used  to  see  his  sign  in  Wall 
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Street,  with  a never  fulfilled  intention  of  going  in  to  see  him.  In  what- 
ever world  he  happens  now  to  be,  I should  like  to  send  him  my  greet- 
ings, and  confess  to  him  that  my  art  has  never  since  brought  me  so 
sweet  a recompense,  and  nothing  a thousandth  part  so  much  like  Fame, 
as  that  outcry  of  his  over  the  hotel  register  in  Montreal.” 

Some  may  think  that  such  open  expression  of  sentiment  and 
pleasure  is  like  hanging  one’s  heart  upon  one’s  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck 
at,  but  more  will  feel  that  it  is  but  the  creditable  exuberance  of  a heart 
full  of  good  feelings.  He  is  thus  frank  in  his  books,  his  letters,  his 
conversation.  His  family  get  no  nearer  in  many  things  than  those  in 
the  world  outside  who  admire  his  charming  qualities.  He  is  the  same 
constantly,  a person  whose  thoughts  issue  untinged  by  any  corroding 
wash  of  show  or  formality. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  a man?  He  is  not  rich,  and  can  there- 
fore provide  no  evidence  of  his  character  by  his  individual  disposition 
of  money.  His  field  of  endeavor  is  of  that  peculiar  nature  which  per- 
mits of  much  and  effective  masquerading.  Many  an  evil  heart  is  effec- 
tively cloaked  and  hidden  from  the  world  by  a show  of  literary  talent. 
We  can  look  only  at  his  individual  expression  of  himself,  the  hold  his 
nature  has  taken  upon  those  who  know  him  and  the  extent  and  use  of 
his  reputation.  Fame  is  a very  good  collateral  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
man,  and  Howells  has  made  good  use  of  his  fame. 

If  Howells,  by  reason  of  greater  advantages  in  his  youth,  had  been 
able  to  go  farther  intellectually,  if  he  had  had  direction  along  the 
lines  of  sociology  and  philosophy,  he  might  have  given  the  world 
something  most  important  in  that  direction.  The  man  has  the  specu- 
lative, philosophic  make-up.  His  sympathies  are  of  a kind  that  pro- 
duce able  theories  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  As  it  is,  what  he 
has  written,  smacks  of  the  social-prophetic. 

How  true  this  is  the  readers  of  “A  Traveler  from  Altruria”  can 
witness.  Therein  he  sets  forth  his  dream  of  universal  peace  and  good- 
will. He  sketches  a state  of  utter  degradation  from  which  the  brutal- 
ized poor  rise  to  the  purest  altruism. 

In  a further  sense,  the  socialistic-philosophic  turn  of  his  nature 
is  evidenced  by  his  confession  of  the  hold  the  works  of  Tolstoi  have 
taken  upon  him.  “He  charms  me,”  he  said,  “by  his  humanity,  his 
goodness  of  heart.”  And  in  the  “Literary  Passions”  that  fine  open- 
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ing  to  the  last  chapter  confirms  this  statement,  “I  come  now,  though 
not  quite  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  noblest  of  all  these  enthusiasms, 
namely,  my  devotion  for  the  writings  of  Lyof  Tolstoi.  I should  wish 
to  speak  of  him  with  his  own  incomparable  truth,  yet  I do  not  know 
how  to  give  a notion  of  his  influence  without  the  effect  of  exaggera- 
tion. As  much  as  one  merely  human  being  can  help  another,  I believe 
that  he  has  helped  me;  he  has  not  influenced  me  in  aesthetics  only,  but 
in  ethics,  too,  so  that  I can  never  again  see  life  in  the  way  I saw  it 
before  I knew  him.” 

Tolstoi’s  influence  has  led  him  back,  as  he  puts  it,  “to  the  only 
true  ideal,  away  from  that  false  standard  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
Man  who  sought  not  to  be  distinguished  from  other  men,  but  identi- 
fied with  them,  to  that  Presence  in  which  the  finest  gentleman  shows 
his  alloy  of  vanity,  and  the  greatest  genius  shrinks  to  the  measure  of 
his  miserable  egotism.” 

It  does  not  matter  whether  Howells  is  the  greatest  novelist  in 
the  world  or  not,  he  is  a great  character.  There  are  many,  who  find 
sentiments  and  feelings  so  rich,  so  fair,  so  delicately  drawn,  in  his 
work,  that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  gathered  the  very  moonbeams  out  of 
the  night  to  weave  a wistful  spell  over  the  heart,  and  it  is  certain  that 
these  perfect  parts  of  his  work  will  live.  About  the  other  it  does  not 
matter,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  all  authors  is  more  or  less 
bad,  anyhow.  What  is  more  important  is  that  he  has  been  an  influ- 
ence for  good  in  American  letters — that  he  has  used  his  strength  and 
popularity  in  the  direction  of  what  he  took  to  be  the  right.  He  has 
helped  thousands  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  is  a sweet  and  whole- 
some presence  in  the  world  of  art.  By  the  side  of  the  egotists  in  his 
field,  the  chasers  after  fame  and  the  hagglers  over  money,  this  man  is 
a towering  figure.  His  greatness  is  his  goodness,  his  charm  his 
sincerity. 

Mr.  Howells  at  Work  at  Seventy-two.  A Literary  Leader 
OF  Half  a Century — How  He  Works — Lowell’s  Estimate 

OF  His  Writing.  By  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  World’s  Work,  XVIII 
(May,  1909),  11547-49- 


The  interview  not  only  presents  Howells  at  work  at  seventy-two, 
but  finds  Brooks  at  work  at  twenty-three.  In  1907  he  had  been 
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graduated  from  Harvard,  and  a year  later  had  already  achieved  dis- 
tinction with  his  study  Wine  of  the  Puritans. 

By  1909  the  reaction  against  Howells  had  quite  definitely  become 
fixed,  as  is  evident  in  the  opening  sentence.  Not  evident  in  the  printed 
interview  was  the  tension  that  arose  when,  as  someone  of  authority 
has  indicated.  Brooks  admitted  that  he  had  read  few,  if  any,  of 
Howells’  novels.  Such  an  oversight,  Howells  replied,  was  just  the 
trouble  with  those  younger  critics  w’ho  didn’t  think  much  of  him. 
That  Brooks  acted  upon  the  implied  advice  before  writing  up  the 
interview  is  unlikely,  for  in  one  place  he  seems  to  confuse  the  locale 
of  two  novels.  On  the  other  hand,  Howells  never  read  his  interview- 
er’s work.  There  is,  for  example,  no  mention  in  the  1915  “Easy 
Chair’’  of  Brooks’  America’s  Coming-of-Age. 

Of  the  contemporary  novelists  mentioned,  Robert  Herrick  had 
already  written  The  Common  Lot  and  Together.  Leonard  Merrick, 
whose  reputation  has  progressed  little  beyond  the  “not  quite  unknown” 
stage,  was  the  author  of  The  Quaint  Companions  and  The  House  of 
Lynch.  Howells’  The  Children  of  the  Summer  appeared  posthu- 
mously as  The  Vacation  of  the  Kelwyns. 


William  Dean  Howells  has  never  surprised  anybody,  thrilled  any- 
body, shocked  anybody.  His  career  and  his  works  alike  seem  devoid 
of  inspired  moments.  He  has  never  written  a bad  sentence,  never 
struck  a false  note.  To  great  numbers  of  people,  he  is  simply  “unin- 
teresting.” Nevertheless,  there  is  a curious  paradox  in  his  position. 
The  very  people  who  would  be  first  to  call  his  work  mediocre  are  those 
who  instinctively  recognize  in  him  a unique  distinction.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a very  great  and  very  choice  artist — “one  of  the  chief  honors  of  our 
literature,”  Lowell  called  him.  His  light  is  the  light  of  common  day. 
He  has  pictured  nothing  remote,  fantastic,  tragic.  It  is  only  rare 
minds  who  are  impressed  by  common  things.  Ordinary  people  are 
not  Interested  in  ferry  boats  and  office  desks  and  knitting  needles,  and 
yet  these  are  really  the  true,  immediate,  actual  things  that  make  up 
life.  Mr.  Howells  is  interested  in  these  things,  and,  therefore,  his 
audience  is  small.  But  it  is  picked,  and  constant. 

In  the  light  of  this,  I found  a deep  significance  in  his  answers  to  a 
few  of  the  questions  I asked  him,  in  the  study  where  he  had  cordially 
agreed  to  receive  me. 
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“Do  you  ever  find  that  you  have  lost  yourself  in  your  work,  that 
your  characters  get  the  better  of  you,  that  your  own  feelings  become 
entangled?”  I asked. 

“Never,”  he  replied.  “The  essence  of  achievement  is  to  keep  out- 
side, to  be  entirely  dispassionate,  as  a sculptor  must  be,  moulding  his 
clay.  And  this  is  true  also,  I think,  of  all  good  acting.  Harrigan, 
the  actor,  once  told  me  that  the  character  he  was  playing  was  like  a 
mirror  held  up  before  him.  A good  actor  never  for  a moment  identi- 
fies himself  with  his  part.” 

In  his  opinion,  was  this  true  also  of  novelists  who  dealt  with  crude 
and  powerful  emotions,  with  moments  of  tragedy  which,  after  all,  do 
occur  in  life?  I ask  him  if  Dickens  did  not  occasionally  allow  his 
own  feelings  to  intermingle  with  those  of  his  characters. 

“Dickens,”  he  replied,  “was  essentially  a cold  man.  He  was  a 
born  actor,  and  his  effects  were  those  of  an  actor.  He  was  never 
really  touched  himself.  There  is  an  element  of  claptrap  in  many  of 
his  highly  emotional  scenes.” 

I asked  him  if  he  found  some  places  more  congenial  for  his  work 
than  others — if  he  found  New  York  congenial. 

“You  often  wonder,”  he  replied,  “why  a certain  great  industry 
grows  up  in  a place  which  appears  to  have  no  special  elements  con- 
tributing to  it.  It  is  the  man  who  does  it  all.”  And  again  he  said, 
“You  cannot  write  too  much,  you  cannot  write  yourself  out.  What 
the  schoolmasters  tell  you  about  writing  too  much  or  writing  too  little 
is  all  stuff.  You  do  according  to  your  nature.” 

“Do  you  find  that  interruptions  disturb  you  and  break  in  upon  the 
vividness  of  the  scene?” 

“I  am  an  old  hand,”  he  replied.  “You  must  remember  that  you 
are  talking  to  an  old  man.  I have  been  writing  for  fifty  years.  I am 
not  broken  up  by  things  as  I used  to  be — the  fibre  isn’t  as  brittle  as 
it  was.” 

Mr.  Howells  is,  in  fact,  a man  without  a “method.”  He  goes  into 
his  little  study  after  breakfast,  and  sits  down  at  a very  clean,  plain 
writing-table,  and  writes.  It  is  a habit  of  half  a century — if  you  can 
call  anything  a habit  which  represents  the  work  of  a perpetually  fresh, 
sensitive,  spontaneous  mind.  It  is  a mind  which  has  held  itself  in  mas- 
tery over  all  its  creations,  a little  too  fastidious  to  be  eccentric.  Is 
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there  not  in  this,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  a certain  lack  of  force, 
a lack  of  that  which  compels  readers  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
supreme  novelists  as  w’ell  as  of  those  who  have  a great  popularity  for 
the  moment?  True  as  his  novels  are,  a unique  mirror  of  all  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,  one  rebels  against  them,  as  one  rebels  against  the 
common  things  themselves.  One  feels  that  in  standing  away  from 
his  characters  to  mass  them  properly,  he  has  focused  them  all  in  a 
group  very  far  away,  so  that  all  appear  the  same  size,  and  all  under 
middle  height.  It  is  not  that  men  and  women  are  infallible — the  day 
of  the  perfect  hero  is  past — but  men  are  very  far  from  being  pale, 
and  there  are  not  nearly  as  many  young  girls  who  giggle  in  real  life 
as  in  Mr.  Howells’  books.  When  you  are  prepared  to  admire  some 
admirable  and  strong  man,  like  Hughes  in  “The  World  of  Chance,” 
you  feel  that  Mr.  Howells,  in  making  doubly  sure  that  he  has  the 
character  firmly  in  hand  and  at  a distance  sufficient  to  survey  him 
behind  and  before,  has  crushed  him  into  insignificance  and  pushed  him 
almost  out  of  sight.  The  penalty  is  that  one  does  not  long  remember 
the  individual  characters  or  the  individual  books. 

No,  it  is  the  impression  of  the  whole  that  one  remembers,  the 
average  of  this  enormously  wide,  serene,  fresh  panorama  of  human 
life. 

Holding,  as  he  does,  the  panoramic  theory  of  the  novel,  Mr. 
How'ells  very  justly  pays  small  heed  to  plots.  To  make  a work  of 
art,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a piece  out  of  life  and  round  it  off;  and,  so 
long  as  the  piece  is  perfectly  rounded  off  and  complete  in  itself,  so 
long  as  the  chosen  group  of  characters  are  perfectly  proportioned  in 
relation  to  one  another,  he  holds  that  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  an 
artificial  chain  of  action.  I asked  him  if  he  planned  a novel  out  com- 
pletely in  advance — if  he  made  a scenario. 

“Hardly  at  all,”  he  answered.  “I  start  with  an  idea.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  ‘Ragged  Lady’  I began  with  the  idea  of  a girl  who  had  a 
genius  for  society,  a delightful  social  creature.  I know  the  story  is  to 
come  out  in  a certain  way,  but  I don’t  know  at  all  how.” 

There  was  another  point  about  the  “Ragged  Lady.”  He  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  out  a good  deal  in  the  American  society  at  Florence, 
and  I was  interested  to  know  how  in  this  novel  he  could  draw  a pic- 
ture of  a small  society  and  reproduce  the  total  impression  without 
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drawing  upon  the  original  characters  who  composed  it.  I did  not 
easily  see  how  he  could  make  an  entirely  imagined  set  of  characters 
produce  exactly  the  same  whole  effect  as  the  real  society. 

But  that  was  easily  explained,  he  said.  “New  York  is  an  organ- 
ism, each  person  is  an  organism — yet  still  the  whole  is  an  organism. 
The  whole  remains  while  the  individuals  change.  You  take  something 
from  the  air  and  something  from  the  personnel — a sort  of  composite. 
You  put  one  character  on  another  and  you  get  a likeness,  a likeness  of 
the  whole — and  then  you  dissolve  the  composite  into  an  entirely  new 
set  of  individuals.  In  ‘Indian  Summer,’  I obtained  a group  of  four 
or  five  people  in  this  way.” 

I asked  him  in  which,  as  a man  of  letters,  he  took  most  delight, 
his  fiction  or  his  travels  and  criticism. 

“Oh,  fiction,  fiction,”  he  replied,  with  a good  deal  of  warmth. 
“Writing  novels  is  a kind  of  work  in  which  you  do  not  satisfy  your- 
self entirely,  but  nothing  could  more  nearly  satisfy  an  honest  man.  I 
have  never  been  really  pleased  with  any  of  my  criticism.  Here  and 
there  would  be  a piece  of  luck — that  is  all.” 

It  was  a pleasure  to  him,  however,  to  have  introduced  to  the 
American  public  such  a novelist  as  Leonard  Merrick,  who  is  already, 
he  said,  “not  quite  unknown”  here.  He  compared  him  with  Robert 
Herrick,  “the  best  of  our  younger  novelists,”  in  the  quality  of  his 
public.  “They  both  have  the  confidence  and  security  of  all  the  truest 
critics,  but  their  reputations  are  not  grouped — they  have  no  whole 
effect  with  the  public.” 

And  then  he  spoke  of  the  greatest  influence  in  his  life — that  of 
Tolstoy.  “I  read  Tolstoy  first  in  1886,”  he  said.  “But  as  a writer  I 
have  not  been  influenced  by  him — my  work  has  no  trace  of  his  influ- 
ence.” I had  been  speaking  of  the  “Kreutzer  Sonata,”  and,  he  said, 
“I  have  been  told  that  the  ‘Kreutzer  Sonata’  was  suggested  to  Tolstoy 
by  my  own  story  of  the  Shaker  celibates  in  ‘The  Undiscovered  Coun- 
try.’ But  I don’t,  of  course,  know  that  this  is  true.  It  is  not  of  any 
consequence,  anyway.”  Are  there  not  persons,  however,  to  whom,  as 
a literary  fact  or  a literary  surmise,  it  is  of  considerable  consequence? 

A little  bookcase  stood  beside  the  writing-table,  and,  as  he  opened 
the  glass  doors,  I saw  that  it  contained  his  own  books,  row  after  row 
of  them,  in  every  sort  of  binding  and  in  many  editions — there  were 
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hardly  any  books  beside.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  them  all  and  to 
think  of  them  as  fifty  years’  achievement — the  work  of  a man  whose 
first  books  are  read  as  eagerly  as  his  last  and  will  be  read  when  he 
himself  is  gone.  In  a way  it  was  like  standing  in  the  room  with  a 
classic;  for  the  nature  of  Mr.  Howells’  reputation,  in  whatever  degree 
it  has  strength  and  power,  is  that  of  a classic — moderate,  steady,  and 
perennial.  There  were  French  and  German  translations  of  his  works, 
and  paper-covered  hammock  sets,  worn,  old  brown-covered  copies  of 
“Venetian  Life,”  the  first  books  of  half  a century  ago,  and  luxurious 
editions  which  he  handled  with  a certain  bashfulness.  And,  as  I turned 
to  go,  he  showed  me  a little  photograph  of  the  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal  with  its  tiny  balcony  where,  as  consul  at  Venice,  he  would  stand 
and  look  out  at  sunset  in  those  early  days. 

They  were  the  days  in  which  he  was  a friend  of  Longfellow,  of 
Lowell  and  Holmes,  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  “That  boy  will 
know  how  to  write  if  he  goes  on,”  wrote  Lowell  in  1868,  “and  then 
we  old  fellows  will  have  to  look  about  us.”  One  thinks  of  him,  indeed, 
as  in  some  sort  the  successor  of  these  men.  There  is  a tradition  that 
centers  in  him,  and  its  flavor  is  native  and  American.  Gracious,  mild, 
and  tranquil,  he  is  at  the  same  time  shrewd,  plain,  and  full  of  humor. 

In  his  seventy-third  year,  Mr.  Howells  is  of  an  age  with  Swin- 
burne and  Mark  Twain.  It  is  in  comparing  him  with  the  former  of 
these  great  writers,  however  preposterous  in  other  ways  the  compari- 
son might  be,  that  one  feels  how  little  his  power  has  depended  upon 
the  qualities  of  youth  and  how  little  it  can  be  impaired  by  age.  One 
never  thinks  of  him  as  an  old  man,  perhaps  because  one  thinks  of  him 
as  a man  who  has  always  been  mature. 

After  a long  silence,  broken  now  and  then  by  essays  of  travel  and 
criticism,  Mr.  Howells  is  to  publish  another  novel,  and  its  name  will  be 
“The  Children  of  the  Summer.” 

“War  Stops  Literature,”  Says  W.  D.  Howells.  Dean  of 
American  Authors  Does  Not  Believe  that  Such  Conflicts 
AS  THE  Present  Furnish  the  Novelist,  Poet,  or  Dramatist 
With  the  Material  for  Masterpieces.  [By  Joyce  Kilmer.] 
New  York  Times,  November  29,  1914,  V,  8. 


The  year  of  the  Kilmer  interview  was  also  the  year  of  Trees  and 
Other  Poems.  Howells’  pleasure  in  this  work  and  his  curious  bracket- 
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ing  in  the  interview  of  Hardy  with  William  Watson  and  C.  H.  Towne 
indicates  that  his  judgment  of  poets  was  scarcely  sound.  His  judg- 
ment of  novelists  has  withstood  time’s  test  much  better.  Thus  the 
interview  shows  Howells’  continued  enthusiasm  for  Turgenev  and 
Tolstoy,  an  enthusiasm  which  had  originally  led  to  their  American 
acceptance.  Indeed,  the  talk  with  Kilmer  has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
best  short  accounts  of  Howells’  relationship  with  continental  and 
English  novelists. 

Oddly  enough,  Howells  has  not  here  mentioned  War  and  Peace, 
a work  to  which  he  was  drawn  strongly  both  by  its  artistry  and  by  its 
ethics.  Of  Quaker  ancestry  and  humanitarian  sympathies,  he  had 
maintained  steady  opposition  to  war  during  the  Cuban  and  Philippine 
conflicts.  But  long  before  America’s  entry  into  the  First  World  War 
he  yielded  from  his  position  of  marked  pacifism,  in  part  moved  by  his 
hatred  of  reported  German  atrocities  and  in  part  by  his  strongly  demo- 
cratic idealism.  At  the  same  time  he  refused  to  countenance  glorifica- 
tion of  war  as  such — an  attitude  widespread  in  America  at  that  time. 

Although  he  speaks  here  disparagingly  of  De  Forest’s  novels 
(Miss  Ravenel’s  Conversion  was  republished  in  1939  with  wide 
acclaim),  he  should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  advocates  of  De 
Forest  when  the  novels  first  appeared.  Unnamed  in  the  interview  are 
a “French  dramatist”  (Eugene  Brieux),  an  “English  short  story 
writer”  (Barry  Pain),  and  the  German  editor  he  met  in  Florence 
(Julian  Schmidt),  This  interview  was  republished  in  1917  as  part  of 
the  book  Literature  in  the  Making. 


War  stops  literature.  This  is  the  belief  of  a man  who  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  has  been  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s 
novelists,  who  wrote  “The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham”  and  “A  Modern 
Instance”  and  nearly  a hundred  other  sympathetic  interpretations  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  was  the  third  writer  to  whom  the 
reporter  had  put  the  question,  “What  effect  will  the  present  war  have 
on  literature?”  And  he  was  the  first  to  give  a direct  answer. 

A famous  French  dramatist  had  replied,  “I  am  not  a prophet.  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  understand  the  present  and  the  past;  I cannot 
concern  myself  with  the  future.”  A famous  English  short  story  writer 
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had  said:  “The  war  has  already  inspired  some  splendid  poetry;  it 

may  also  inspire  great  plays  and  novels,  but,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell 
as  yet.” 

But  Mr.  Howells  said,  quite  simply:  “War  stops  literature.” 

He  said  it  as  unemotionally  as  if  he  were  stating  a familiar  axiom. 

He  does  not  consider  it  an  axiom,  however.  For  he  supplied 
proof. 

“I  have  never  believed,”  he  said,  “that  great  events  produced 
great  literature.  They  seldom  call  forth  the  great  creative  powers  of 
man.  In  poetry,  it  is  not  the  poems  of  occasion  that  endure,  but  the 
poems  that  have  come  into  being  independently,  not  as  the  result  of 
momentous  happenings. 

“This  war  does  not  furnish  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  drama- 
tist with  the  material  of  literature.  For  instance,  the  Germans,  as 
every  one  will  admit,  have  shown  extraordinary  valor.  But  we  do  not 
think  of  celebrating  that  valor  in  poetry;  it  does  not  thrill  the  modern 
writers  as  such  valor  thrilled  the  writers  of  bygone  centuries.  When 
we  think  of  the  valor  of  the  Germans,  our  emotion  is  not  admiration 
but  pity. 

“And  the  reason  for  this  is  that  fighting  is  no  longer  our  ideal. 
Fighting  was  not  a great  ideal,  and  therefore  it  is  no  longer  our  ideal. 
All  that  old  material  of  literature — the  clashing  of  swords,  the  thun- 
der of  shot  and  shell,  the  great  clouds  of  smoke,  the  blood  and  fury 
— all  this  has  gone  out  from  literature.  It  is  an  anachronism.” 

No  Literature  from  Civil  War — “But  the  American  Civil  War 
produced  literature,  did  it  not?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“What  great  literature  did  it  produce?”  asked  Mr.  Howells  in 
turn.  “As  I look  back  over  my  life  and  recall  to  mind  the  great  num- 
ber of  books  that  the  Civil  War  inspired  I find  that  I am  thinking  of 
things  that  the  American  people  have  forgotten.  They  did  not  become 
literature,  these  poems  and  stories  that  came  in  such  quantities  and 
seemed  so  important  in  the  sixties. 

“There  were  the  novels  of  J.  W.  De  Forest,  for  instance.  They 
were  well  written,  they  were  interesting,  they  described  some  phases 
of  the  Civil  War  truthfully  and  vividly.  We  read  them  when  they 
were  written — but  you  probably  have  never  hear  of  them.  No  one 
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reads  them  now.  They  were  literature,  but  that  about  which  they 
were  written  has  ceased  to  be  of  literary  interest. 

“Of  course,  the  Civil  War,  because  of  its  peculiar  nature,  was 
followed  by  an  expansion,  intellectual  as  well  as  social  and  economic. 
And  this  expansion  undoubtedly  had  its  beneficial  effect  on  literature. 
But  the  Civil  War  itself  did  not  have,  could  not  have,  literary 
expression. 

“Of  all  the  writings  which  the  Civil  War  directly  inspired,  I can 
think  of  only  one  that  has  endured  to  be  called  literature.  That  is 
Lowell’s  Commemoration  Ode. 

“War  stops  literature.  It  is  an  upheaval  of  civilization,  a return 
to  barbarism;  it  means  death  to  all  the  arts.  Even  the  preparation 
for  war  stops  literature.  It  stopped  it  in  Germany  many  years  ago. 
A little  anecdote  is  significant. 

“I  was  in  Florence  about  1883,  long  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  there  I met  the  editor  of  a great  German  literary  weekly — 
I will  not  tell  you  its  name  or  his.  He  was  a man  of  refinement  and 
education,  and  I have  not  forgotten  his  great  kindness  to  my  own  fic- 
tion. One  day  I asked  him  about  the  German  novelists  of  the  day. 

** Militarism  Killed  German  Novel” — “He  said:  ‘There  are  no 

longer  any  German  novelists  worthy  of  the  name.  Our  new  ideal  has 
stopped  all  that.  Militarism  is  our  new  ideal — the  ideal  of  Duty — 
and  it  has  killed  our  imagination.  So  the  German  novel  is  dead.’  ” 

“Why  is  it,  then,’’  asked  the  reporter,  “that  Russia,  a nation  of 
militaristic  ideals,  has  produced  so  many  great  novels  during  the  past 
century?’’ 

“Russia  is  not  Germany,’’  answered  the  man  who  taught  Ameri- 
cans to  read  Turgenieff.  “The  people  of  Russia  are  not  militaristic 
as  the  people  of  Germany  are  militaristic.  In  Germany  war  has  for  a 
generation  been  the  chief  idea  of  every  one.  The  nation  has  had  a 
militaristic  obsession.  And  this,  naturally,  has  stifled  the  imagination. 

“But  in  Russia  nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  Whatever  the 
designs  of  the  ruling  classes  may  be,  the  people  of  Russia  keep  their 
simplicity,  their  large  intellectuality  and  spirituality.  And,  therefore, 
their  imagination  and  other  great  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts  find 
expression  in  their  great  novels  and  plays. 
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“I  well  remember  how  the  Russian  novelists  impressed  me  when 
I was  a young  man.  They  opened  to  me  what  seemed  to  be  a new 
world — and  it  was  only  the  real  world.  There  is  Tcheckoff — have 
you  read  his  ‘Orchard’  ? What  life,  what  color,  what  beauty  of  truth 
are  in  that  book ! 

“Then  there  is  Turgeniefl — how  grateful  I am  for  his  books!  It 
must  be  thirty  years  since  I first  read  him.  Thomas  Sargent  Perry 
of  Boston,  a man  of  the  greatest  culture,  was  almost  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  read  Turgeniefl.  Stedman  read  Turgeniefl  in  those  days,  too. 
Soon  all  of  the  younger  writers  were  reading  him. 

“I  remember  very  well  a dinner  at  Whitelaw  Reid’s  house  in  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  when  some  of  us  young  men  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
Russian  novel,  and  the  author  we  mentioned  most  frequently  was 
Turgeniefl. 

“Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  the  poet  who  edited  ‘The  Century,’  lived 
across  the  street  from  Mr.  Reid,  and  during  the  evening  he  came  over 
and  joined  us.  He  listened  to  us  for  a long  time  in  silence,  hardly 
speaking  a word.  When  he  rose  to  go,  he  said:  ‘I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  these  young  men  for  over  an  hour.  They 
have  been  talking  about  books.  And  I have  never  before  heard  the 
names  of  any  of  the  authors  they  have  mentioned.’  ’’ 

“Were  those  the  days,’’  asked  the  reporter,  “in  which  you  first 
read  Tolstoy?’’ 

“That  was  long  before  the  time,”  answered  Mr.  Howells.  “Tol- 
stoy afterward  meant  everything  to  me — his  philosophy  as  well  as  his 
art — far  more  than  Turgenieff.  Tolstoy  did  not  love  all  his  writing. 
He  loved  the  thing  that  he  wrote  about,  the  thing  that  he  lived  and 
taught — equality.  And  equality  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  thing  for  which  the  Best  of  Men  lived  and  died. 

“I  never  met  Tolstoy,”  said  Mr.  Howells.  “But  I once  sent  him 
a message  of  appreciation  after  he  had  sent  a message  to  me.  Tol- 
stoy was  great  in  the  way  he  wrote  as  well  as  in  what  he  wrote. 
Tolstoy’s  force  is  a moral  force.  His  great  art  is  as  simple  as  nature.” 

“Do  you  think  that  the  Russian  novelists  have  influenced  your 
work?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“I  think,”  Mr.  Howells  replied,  “that  I had  determined  what  I 
was  to  do  before  I read  any  Russian  novels.  I first  thought  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  write  only  about  things  that  I knew  had  already  been 
written  about.  Certain  things  had  already  been  in  books;  therefore, 
I thought,  they  legitimately  were  literary  subjects  and  I might  write 
about  them. 

“But  soon  I knew  that  this  idea  was  wrong,  that  I must  get  my 
material,  not  out  of  books,  but  out  of  life.  And  I also  knew  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  me  to  look  at  life  through  English  spectacles. 
Most  of  our  writers  had  been  looking  at  life  through  English  spec- 
tacles; they  had  been  closely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  English 
novelists.  I saw  that  around  me  were  the  materials  for  my  work. 
I saw  around  me  life — wholesome,  natural,  human. 

“I  saw  a young,  free,  energetic  society.  I saw  a society  in  which 
love — the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world — was  inno- 
cent; a society  in  which  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  was 
simple  and  pure.  Here,  I thought,  are  the  materials  for  novels.  Why 
should  I go  back  to  the  people  of  bygone  ages  and  of  lands  not  my 
own  r 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  the  reporter,  “that  romanticism  has  lost 
Its  hold  on  the  novelists?” 

Mr.  Howells  smiled.  “When  realism,”  he  said,  “is  once  in  a 
novelist’s  blood  he  never  can  degenerate  into  romanticism.  Roman- 
ticism is  no  longer  a literary  force  among  English-speaking  authors. 
Romanticism  belongs  to  the  days  in  which  war  was  an  aim,  an  ideal, 
instead  of  a tragic  accident.  It  is  something  foreign  to  us.  And  lit- 
erature must  be  native  to  the  soil,  affected,  of  course,  by  the  culture  of 
other  lands  and  ages,  but  essentially  of  the  people  of  the  land  and 
time  in  which  it  is  produced.  Realism  is  the  material  of  democracy. 
And  no  great  literature  or  art  can  arise  outside  of  the  democracy. 

Necessity  No  Help  to  Writing — Tolstoy  was  mentioned  again, 
and  Mr.  Howells  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  Russian  novel- 
ist’s custom  of  devoting  a part  of  every  day  to  work  that  was  not 
literary  showed  that  all  writers  would  be  better  off  if  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a living  in  some  other  way  than  by  writing.  Mr. 
Howells  gave  his  answer  with  considerable  vigor.  His  calm  blue  eyes 
lost  something  of  their  kindliness  and  his  lips  were  compressed  into  a 
straight  thin  blue  line  before  he  said: 
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“I  certainly  do  not  think  so.  The  artist  in  letters  or  in  lines 
should  have  leisure  in  which  to  perform  his  valuable  service  to  society. 
The  history  of  literature  is  full  of  heart-breaking  instances  of  writers 
whose  productive  careers  were  retarded  by  their  inability  to  earn  a 
living  at  their  chosen  profession.  The  belief  that  poverty  helps  a 
writer  is  stupid  and  wrong.  Necessity  is  not  and  never  has  been  an 
incentive.  Poverty  is  not  and  never  has  been  an  incentive.  Writers 
and  other  creative  artists  are  hindered,  not  helped,  by  lack  of  leisure. 

“I  remember  my  own  early  experiences  and  I know  that  my  writ- 
ing suffered  very  much  because  I could  not  devote  all  my  time  to  it.  I 
had  to  spend  ten  hours  in  drudgery  for  every  tw'o  that  I spent  on  my 
real  work.  The  fact  that  authors  who  have  given  the  world  things 
that  it  treasures  are  forced  to  live  in  a state  of  anxiety  over  their 
finances  is  lamentable.  This  anxiety  cannot  but  have  a restrictive 
influence  on  literature.  It  is  not  want,  but  the  fear  of  want,  that 
kills.” 

“Still,  in  spite  of  their  precarious  financial  condition,  modern 
authors  are  doing  good  work,  are  they  not?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Certainly  they  are,”  answered  Mr.  Howells,  “the  novelists  espe- 
cially. There  is  Robert  Herrick,  for  example.  His  novels  are  inter- 
esting stories,  and  they  also  are  faithful  reflections  of  American  life. 
Will  Harben’s  work  is  admirable.  It  has  splendid  realism  and  fine 
humor.  Perhaps  one  thing  that  has  kept  it,  so  far,  from  an  apprecia- 
tion so  general  as  it  will  one  day  receive,  is  the  fact  that  it  deals,  for 
the  most  part,  with  one  special  locality,  a certain  part  of  Georgia. 

“And  in  Spain — what  excellent  novelists  they  have  there  and  have 
had  for  a long  time ! The  realistic  movement  reached  Spain  long 
before  it  reached  England  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  were  the  last  to  accept  it.  I have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  Armando  Valdes.  Then  there  are  Perez 
Galdos  and  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  and  that  priest  who  wrote  a realistic 
novel  about  Madrid  society.  All  these  novelists  are  realists,  and  real- 
ists of  power. 

“Then  there  are  the  great  Scandinavians.  I hope  that  I may  some 
time  attempt  to  express  a little  of  my  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  that 
Bjornson’s  works  have  given  me.” 
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The  reporter  asked,  “What  do  you  think  of  contemporary 
poetry?” 

“I  admire  chiefly  that  of  Thomas  Hardy,”  said  Mr.  Howells. 
“His  poems  have  force  and  actuality  and  music  and  charm.  Mase- 
field I like,  with  reservations.  Three  modern  poets  who  give  me 
great  pleasure  are  Thomas  Hardy,  William  Watson,  and  Charles 
Hanson  Towne.  The  first  one  of  Mr.  Towne’s  poems  that  I read  was 
‘Manhattan.’  I have  not  forgotten  the  truth  of  that  poetic  interpre- 
tation of  New  York.  His  poems  are  beautiful  and  they  are  full  of 
humanity.  In  his  latest  book  there  is  a poem  called  ‘A  Ballad  of 
Shame  and  Dread’  that  moved  me  deeply.  It  is  a slight  thing,  but  it  is 
wonderfully  powerful.  Like  all  of  Towne’s  poetry,  it  is  warm  with 
human  sympathy.” 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  the  reporter,  “that  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  the  feminine  unrest,  for  instance,  are  finding  their 
expression  in  literature?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Howells,  “I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  adequate  lit- 
erary expression  of  the  woman  movement.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
the  women  who  know  most  about  it  and  feel  it  most  strongly  are  not 
writers.  The  best  things  that  have  been  said  about  woman  suffrage 
in  our  time  have  been  said  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.  She  has 
written  the  noblest  satire  since  Lowell.  What  wit  she  has,  and  what 
courage!  Once  I heard  her  address  a meeting  of  Single  Taxers. 
Now,  the  Single  Taxers  are  all  right  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  don’t 
go  far  enough.  The  Single  Taxers  heckled  her,  but  she  had  a retort 
ready  for  every  interruption.  She  stood  there  with  her  brave  smile 
and  talked  them  all  down.” 

Praise  for  Brieux — “Do  you  think  that  Ibsen  expressed  the  mod- 
ern feminine  unrest  in  ‘The  Doll’s  House?’  ” Mr.  Howells  was  asked. 

“Ibsen  seldom  expressed  things,”  was  his  reply.  “He  suggested 
them,  mooted  them,  but  he  did  not  express  them.  ‘The  Doll’s  House’ 
does  not  express  the  meaning  of  unrest,  it  suggests  it.  Ibsen  told  you 
where  you  stood,  not  where  to  go.” 

Mr.  Howells  had  recently  presided  at  a meeting  which  was 
addressed  by  M.  Brieux,  and  he  expressed  great  admiration  for  the 
work  of  the  French  dramatist. 
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“He  is  a great  dramatist,”  he  said.  “He  has  given  faithful  reports 
of  life,  and  faithful  reports  of  life  are  necessarily  criticisms  of  life. 
All  great  novels  are  criticisms  of  life.  And  I think  that  the  poets  will 
concern  themselves  more  and  more  with  the  life  around  them.  It  is 
possible  that  soon  we  may  have  an  epic  in  which  the  poet  deals  with 
the  events  of  contemporary  life.” 

Mr.  Howells  is  keenly  awake  to  the  effect  which  the  war  is  having 
on  conditions  in  New  York.  And  in  his  sympathy  for  the  society  which 
inevitably  must  suffer  for  a war  in  which  it  is  not  directly  concerned, 
the  active  interest  of  the  novelist  was  evident.  “If  all  this  only  could 
be  reflected  in  a book,”  he  said.  “If  some  novelist  could  interpret  itl” 
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Louisa  jML.  Alcott 

Civil  Ti^ar^  NurseJ> 


By  Madeleine  B.  Stern,  New  York 


HE  quiet  town  of  Concord  was,  at  last,  stirred  up.  Louisa 
Alcott  and  her  neighbors  had  watched  the  Concord  Artil- 
lery march  away  to  the  tune  of  “Hail  Columbia”  and  “The 
Girl  I Left  Behind  Me”  under  gallant  George  Prescott  on 
April  nineteenth,  i86i.  The  memorable  anniversary  had  been  cele- 
brated in  a fashion  becoming  the  descendants  of  men  who  had  joined 
the  Concord  Fight.  The  dust  of  the  Lexington  Road  had  scarcely 
settled  when  the  youngsters  at  home  decided  to  make  the  village 
hideous  with  their  own  cacophonous  medley  of  drums  and  fifes. 
Edward  Emerson’s  “Concord  Cadets”  had  begun  to  poke  each  other’s 
eyes  out  and  blow  themselves  up  with  gunpowder,  while  the  East 
Quarter  Home  Guard,  consisting  of  one  captain,  one  drummer,  one 
flag  bearer,  and  one  private,  had  adopted  the  habit  of  halting  before 
each  house  and  giving  shrill  hurrahs  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Yes,  Concord  was  stirred  up.  Everyone,  Louisa  noticed,  now  wore 
a cockade  in  every  conceivable  place,  flags  flapped  overhead  like 
parti-colored  birds  of  prey,  and  no  one  could  venture  down  Main 
Street  without  seeing  a parade  of  patriotic  balmorals,  cravats,  and 
handkerchiefs.  Even  the  old  folks  were  settling  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  in  groves  of  newspapers,  and  “Hail  Columbia”  seemed  des- 
tined to  take  the  place  of  the  Yankee  “How  are  yer?”^ 

The  cause  that  so  consumed  the  townsmen  was  surely,  Louisa 
thought,  a good  one.  Its  roots  stretched  farther  back  than  her  own 
memory — stretched  back  to  the  mobbing  of  Garrison,  to  the  igno- 
minious return  of  the  fugitive  Sims,  the  fugitive  Burns,  to  the  far 
more  ignominious  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Had  not  her  own  uncle,  Sam- 


I.  For  details  about  Concord  at  this  time,  see  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman, 
Concord,  May  19  [1861],  Houghton  Library. 
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uel  May,  been  for  most  of  his  life  a station-keeper  of  the  “under- 
ground” system?^  Had  she  herself  not  seen  one  contraband  hidden 
for  safety  in  the  family  oven?  Her  own  father,  had  he  not  written 
after  a talk  with  John  Brown,  “This  is  the  man  to  do  the  Deed.”^  He 
had  done  the  deed,  and  neighbor  Frank  Sanborn  had  been  “kid- 
napped” for  his  part  in  the  affair.^  John  Brown’s  two  daughters  had 
come  to  board  at  Louisa’s  home;°  the  elder  had  lived  for  four  months 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Harper’s  Ferry  was  close  to  Concord,  one  of 
many  milestones  that  had  brought  the  Nation  to  civil  war.  It  was 
Harper’s  Ferry  that  had,  at  last,  raised  the  dust  on  the  Lexington 
Road  and  set  the  lads  to  drumming  and  fifing,  waved  the  flags  and 
pinned  cockades  on  Concord  hats. 

It  was  Harper’s  Ferry,  too,  that  had  started  the  Lint  Picks,  and 
Louisa  had  scraped  lint  later  on,  and  sewed  blue  jackets,  while  her 
sister  Abba  knitted  huge  socks  for  the  departed  “Slashers  and  Crash- 
ers” to  respond  to  Mrs.  Reynolds’  demands  on  behalf  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.®  But  there  came  a time  when  scraping  linF  or  acting 
Lady  Somerford  for  the  Concord  Anti-Slavery  Society  performance 
of  The  Jacobite^  did  not  suffice.  Louisa’s  May  blood  was  up.  It 
needed  more  than  lint  picks  to  win  a war,  more  than  patriotic  cock- 
ades, or  drumming  and  fifing.  She  must,  she  felt,  go  to  the  front  and 
nurse  the  wounded  soldiers  who  had  fallen  so  that  Harper’s  Ferry 
would  not  be  forgotten  and  that  Concord,  Massachusetts,  would  be 
more  than  a dot  on  a map  or  a sign  post  on  the  road  from  Boston. 
Besides,  the  inspiration  of  necessity  sometimes  waned,  and  there  might 
be  material  at  the  front  for  stories  that  The  Atlantic  Monthly  would 
not  decline. 


2.  For  Samuel  May’s  anti-slavery  activities,  see  Mrs.  Oliver  Elton,  “Louisa  Alcott 
and  Her  Father,’’  The  Hibbart  Journal  XXXII;  2 (January,  1934),  277. 

3.  Odell  Shepard,  editor,  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
1938,  316,  and  Odell  Shepard,  Pedlar’s  Progress  the  Life  of  Bronson  Alcott.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  1937,  477. 

4.  A full  description  of  Sanborn’s  kidnapping  appears  in  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred 
Whitman,  April  5 [i860],  Houghton  Library. 

5.  Belle  Moses,  Louisa  May  Alcott  Dreamer  and  Worker:  A Story  of  Achievement. 
New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton,  1928,  133. 

6.  Branch  of  Sanitary  Commission  Annual  Report  of  the  New-England  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Association.  Boston:  Prentiss  & Deland,  1863. 

7.  Maria  S.  Porter,  “Recollections  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,’’  The  New  England  Maga- 
zine N\:  1 (March,  1892),  12. 

8.  The  Concord  Anti-Slavery  performance  of  The  Jacobite  took  place  on  January  28, 
1858.  A copy  of  the  playbill  is  in  Houghton  Library. 
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Her  nursing  experience,  Louisa  admitted,  had  not  been  extensive. 
Yet  those  long  nights  with  Elizabeth,®  when  she  had  stirred  the  fire 
and  played  Mrs.  Gamp  to  start  the  shadow  of  a smile  upon  her  sis- 
ter’s face,  had  not,  would  never  be,  forgotten.  She  had  learned  then 
to  minister  to  sleepless  hours,  and  the  knowlege,  dearly  gained,  could 
be  put  to  other  uses.  Besides,  Louisa  thought  ruefully,  she  fulfilled 
remarkably  well  all  the  other  regulations  that  Miss  Dix  had  proposed 
for  nurses.^®  She  was  thirty  years  old,  of  strong  health,  good  con- 
duct, and  serious  disposition.  Her  five  feet  seven  inches^^  would  lend 
her  a matronly  appearance ; her  long  chestnut  hair  could  be  demurely 
braided;  and  if  the  gray  eyes  sparkled  a bit  too  freely,  surely  that 
would  do  no  harm  to  a wounded  soldier.  As  for  dress,  the  black, 
brown,  or  gray  of  Miss  Dix’s  circular  corresponded  very  well  with  her 
own  made-over  wardrobe. 

In  November,  therefore,  Louisa  sent  in  her  application,^®  and 
through  the  aid  of  Hannah  Stevenson,^®  an  ardent  worker  in  one  of 
the  Georgetown  hospitals,  was  assigned  to  Washington.  Like  the 
best  of  the  Concord  Artillery,  she,  too,  had  enlisted,  and  proceeded 
to  make  her  preparations  for  departure  while  she  waited  for  a com- 
mission to  serve  at  the  Armory  Square  Hospital. For  some  time 
Louisa  had  been  studying  the  report  of  Dr.  William  Home  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds,^®  learning,  theoretically,  at  least,  the  use  of  wooden 
stretchers  for  facial  injuries  or  the  cure  of  knee-joint  wounds  by  the 


g.  Katharine  Anthony,  Louisa  May  Alcott.  New  York  and  London:  Alfred  Knopf, 
1938,  87. 

10.  Dorothea  Dix’s  regulations  for  nurses  appear  in  Rosamond  Lamb,  “A  Great 
Woman  of  America:  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,”  Proceedings  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1937,  39- 

11.  Frank  Merrill  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Brintnall,  Dorchester,  February  6,  1933.  The 
owner,  Mrs.  Brintnall,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  the  writer  Mr.  Merrill’s  letter. 

12.  Cornelia  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa-.  The  Story  of  the  Author  of  “Little  Women.” 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1933,  137. 

13.  “.  . . . she  [Hannah  Stevenson]  was  the  means  of  my  going  to  Washington,  . . .” 
Louisa  Alcott  to  James  Redpath,  n.  d.,  New  York  Historical  Society.  For  further  details 
about  Hannah  Stevenson,  see  Thomas  Donaldson,  Walt  Whitman  the  Man.  New  York: 
Harper,  1896,  147-48. 

14.  “I  have  enlisted  and  am  only  waiting  for  my  commission  to  appear  as  nurse  at  the 
‘Armory’  Something  Hospital,”  Louisa  Alcott  to  Dear  Old  Boys,  Concord,  December 
4,  1862,  published  in  Gladys  E.  H.  Hosmer,  “Louisa  May  Alcott:  War  Nurse,”  The 
Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review  LXXXIX:  2 (August,  1932),  146. 

15.  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  May  19  [1861],  Houghton  Library. 

William  Home’s  “Report  on  various  cases  of  Gunshot  Wounds  received  in  actions  in 

Upper  Canada  in  1838”  appeared  in  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  54: 
CXLV  (July,  1840). 
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“long  continuance  of  suppuration.”  Only  two  years  before,  had 
appeared  Florence  Nightingale’s  Notes  on  Nursing, and  Louisa 
knew  the  canons  of  the  profession.  The  air  must  be  kept  pure;  light 
Whitney  blankets  must  cover  the  sick;  dirty  carpets  and  papered 
walls  infected  the  room.  At  the  Armory  Square  she  would  be  able 
to  practice  these  preachments,  and  comfort  the  wounded  with  her 
ministrations. 

Meantime,  while  the  “slow  coaches”  of  Washington  lumbered 
along,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  have  her  picture  taken  at  Horton’s 
in  Boston,  mark  her  dresses,  the  black,  the  gray,  the  brown,  with  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  who  ran  over  from  next  door,  and  pack 
them  into  her  trunk  along  with  a small  copper  tea  kettle,  some  games, 
and  a few  well-thumbed  volumes  of  Dickens. She  had  obeyed  to  the 
letter  Miss  Dix’s  injunctions  regarding  luggage,  which  was  to  be  “lim- 
ited within  a small  compass.”  Finally,  the  letter  came,  assigning 
Louisa  not  to  the  Armory  Square,  but  to  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital. 

The  time  had  come  for  Bronson  Alcott  to  send  his  only  son  to 
war.^®  After  the  troubled,  fearful  good-byes  at  home,  after  doubts 
had  risen  and  been  vanquished,  and  Louisa’s  mother  had  prayed  the 
Lord  to  go  forth  with  her  daughter,  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Abba 
escorted  Louisa  to  the  station  in  the  still  December  twilight.^®  The 
night  in  Boston®®  at  Cousin  Lizzie  Wells’  house  passed  quickly;  the 
day  that  followed  was  filled  with  tramps  from  Temple  Place  to  Dock 
Square  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  promised  transportation  pass;  the 
last  moments  at  the  station,  while  Anna  and  John  Pratt  saw  their  sis- 
ter into  the  train,  came  and  were  gone  with  all  the  suddenness  of  fare- 
well, and  Louisa  was  off  to  the  war. 

There  was  time  on  the  long  journey  to  Washington®^  for  doubt  to 
rise  and  be  vanquished  a thousand  times.  On  the  train  to  New  Lon- 

16.  Florence  Nightingale,  Notes  on  Nursing:  What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Is  Not.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton,  i860. 

17.  For  Louisa’s  preparations  for  departure,  see  Anthony,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  123, 
and  Margaret  M.  Lothrop,  The  Wayside:  Home  of  Authors.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1940,  131. 

18.  Caroline  Ticknor,  May  Alcott:  A Memoir.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1928,  54. 

19.  Ibid.,  55. 

20.  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa,  139. 

21.  For  details  about  the  journey  to  Washington,  see  Anthony,  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
120-21 ; Dr.  John  B.  Ellis,  The  Sights  and  Secrets  of  the  National  Capital.  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  United  States  Publishing  Company,  1871,  21-24;  Meigs,  Invin- 
cible Louisa,  139-40. 
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don,  on  the  boat  to  New  York,  on  the  second  train  from  Jersey  City, 
there  was  time,  more  than  enough,  to  chuckle  over  the  difficulties  of 
hoop  skirts  climbing  into  cabin  berths,  to  review  in  memory  the  nature 
of  gunshot  wounds,  to  munch  gingerbread  and  pears  from  home,  to 
cogitate  about  the  condition  of  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital.  It  had 
been  converted,  Louisa  knew,  from  the  Union  Tavern,^^  but  had  gone 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  fire  and  change  of  management  since  George 
Washington  had  dined  there,  and  the  big-wigs  of  Europe  had  driven 
to  its  doors  in  the  Royal  George.  Looking  out  of  the  window  between 
Relay  House  and  Laurel  Factory,  Louisa  watched  the  road  run  along 
the  creek,  past  the  farms,  the  pine  thickets,  the  scrub  forests  that 
marked  the  approach  of  Bladensburg.  She  saw  at  last  the  succession 
of  hills  rising  toward  the  Potomac,  the  whitewashed  houses,  the  geese, 
the  pigs,  the  children,  the  red  lines  of  earthworks  built  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital,  the  fields  covered  with  cars  and  wagons,  tents  and 
shanties,  alive  with  soldiers  and  laborers,  and  as  she  watched  she 
thought  often  of  what  the  converted  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Bridge 
and  Washington  streets  would  hold  for  the  nurse  from  Concord.  Sud- 
denly, there  loomed  up  on  the  left  the  unfinished  white  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Concord  nurse  had  arrived  for  duty.^^ 

Near  the  bridge  over  Rock  Creek,  in  Georgetown,  Louisa  was 
deposited,  at  the  door  of  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital. She  looked  up 


22.  For  the  Union  Tavern,  see  Samuel  C.  Busey,  Pictures  of  the  City  of  Washington 
in  the  Past.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  Ballantyne,  i8g8,  310-11;  Grace  Dun- 
lop Ecker,  A Portrait  of  Old  George  Town.  Richmond,  Va. : Garrett  & Massie  [1913], 
19-20  and  54;  Bessie  Wilmarth  Gahn,  “George  Washington’s  Headquarters”  in  George- 
town and  Colonial  Days,  Rock  Creek  to  the  Falls.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 
Westland,  1940,  48-50;  William  A.  Gordon,  “Recollections  of  a Boyhood  in  Georgetown,” 
Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XX  (1917),  137-38;  Cordelia  Jackson, 
“People  and  Places  in  Old  Georgetown,”  Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  Vol. 
XXXIII-XXXIV  (1932),  144;  John  Clagett  Proctor,  editor,  Washington  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, A History.  New  York:  Lewis,  1930,  II,  780;  Alice  Coyle  Torbert,  Doorways  and 
Dormers  of  Old  Georgetown.  Georgetown  [1932],  5;  Sarah  E.  Vedder,  Reminiscences 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  or,  Washington  City  Seventy-nine  Years  Ago,  1830-igog.  St. 
Louis:  Fleming  [1909],  81. 

23.  Viator  [pseud,  of  Joseph  Bradley  Varnum],  The  Washington  Sketch  Book.  New 
York:  Mohun,  Ebbs  & Hough,  1864,  121. 

24.  For  descriptions  of  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital,  see  Marcus  Benjamin,  editor,  Wash- 
ington during  War  Time.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  National  Tribune  Com- 
pany, n.  d.,  145;  Margaret  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  1860-1865.  New  York  and 
London:  Harper,  1941,  222  ff. ; Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  XII:  294  (July  6, 
1861),  1 19;  The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  1888,  Part  III,  Vol.  I,  897;  Documents  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  I,  No.  23,  1-3. 
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and  saw  before  her  a dismal,  old,  three-story  structure — a far  cry 
from  what  she  had  heard  of  the  Armory  Square.  She  walked  up  the 
steps  between  the  two  columns  and  was  admitted  into  a building  that 
had  been  cut  up  into  a number  of  small  rooms.  Louisa  glanced  at 
the  tiny  windows,  and  thought  dolefully  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  ventilation  of  sick  rooms.  Along  narrow,  tor- 
tuous halls  and  passages  she  was  led,  her  feet  treading  carpeted  floors, 
her  eyes  confronted  by  paper-covered  walls.  What  use  now,  she 
thought,  were  Miss  Nightingale’s  notes  on  nursing,  when,  as  she  was 
led  to  understand,  there  were  no  provisions  for  bathing,  the  water- 
closets  and  sinks  were  defective,  the  cellars  were  damp,  the  very 
woodwork  was  actively  decaying.  A nurse  passed  her,  bearing  a 
close-stool  through  the  house.  The  air  was  fetid.  She  steeled  herself 
to  remember  Harper’s  Ferry,  to  remember  why  she  had  come,  to 
remember  that  she  could  and  would  offer  what  little  balm  was  hers  to 
give  to  the  suffering  humanity  that  lay  about  her. 

In  her  curtainless  room  with  its  two  iron  beds,  Louisa  dressed  at 
six  the  next  morning  in  her  plain  dark  clothes,  flung  a red  rigolette 
over  her  head,  and  reported  for  duty.  Reveille  came  at  6 130^®  on  the 
morning  of  December  fourteenth,  and  the  new  nurse  saw  the  attend- 
ants and  able  convalescents  make  the  beds,  sweep  the  floors,  and  clean 
the  spittoons.  A quarter  of  an  hour  later,  at  breakfast-call,  the  con- 
valescents entered  the  dining  room  along  with  their  attendants,  except 
for  those  who  were  distributing  food  to  the  bed  patients.  Louisa 
noted  how  the  convalescents  were  drawn  up  in  order  in  the  wards  by 
the  chief  nurse,  heard  the  roll  called,  listened  to  the  names  of  men 
from  Michigan  and  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts,^® saw  them  marched  by  their  attendants  from  the  ward,  through 
narrow  passages,  into  the  dining-hall.  She  herself  had  difficulty  in 
consuming  the  morning’s  rations,  and  wondered  what  her  vegetarian 
father  would  have  said  to  the  pint  of  coffee,  the  bread  and  butter,  and 


25.  For  hospital  routine  and  food,  see  Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  The  Hospital  Stew- 
ard’s Manual:  for  the  Instruction  of  Hospital  Stewards,  Ward-Masters,  and  Attendants, 
in  Their  Several  Duties.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1862,  passim. 

26.  The  names  of  men  at  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  were  obtained  through  the  kind- 
ness of  P.  M.  Hamer,  Director  of  Reference  Service,  The  National  Archives,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.  Many  names  of  men  together  with  the  companies  in  which 
they  served  are  listed  as  assigned  to  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  in  The  New-York  Times, 
XII:  3509  (December  22,  1862). 
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the  relish  of  meat  or  bacon.  She  could  not  imagine  how  the  eighteen 
cents  a day  allotted  for  the  rations  of  each  invalid^'^  could  provide 
for  food  in  such  quantities.  She  downed  her  portion,  however,  and 
was  eager  to  meet  the  staff  of  surgeons  when  they  made  their  Sunday 
morning  call  at  ten. 

Louisa  followed  while  Dr.  George  Winfield  Stipp,^*  surgeon-in- 
charge, the  green  sash  of  office  tied  round  his  waist,  visited  each  ward, 
the  chief  nurse  accompanying  him  from  bed  to  bed  with  a memoran- 
dum book  on  which  were  noted  the  diet,  medicines,  and  instructions 
for  each  patient.  The  prescription  book  would,  she  was  informed, 
be  sent  to  the  steward  in  charge  of  the  dispensary.  She  herself  was 
given  so  many  directions,  and  was  introduced  to  so  many  of  the  sur- 
geons, that  she  found  the  morning  quite  confusing.  She  tried,  first 
of  all,  to  keep  the  names  of  the  physicians  straight  in  her  mind.  Besides 
Dr.  Stipp,  who  hailed  from  Virginia,  and  was  now  a surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  there  were,  she  learned,  four  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons, so-called  because  they  had  been  civilian  physicians  and  now 
served  as  uncommissioned  officers  under  contract  to  work  in  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Kennon^^  still  had  an  office  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
but  Dr.  Ottman®®  and  Dr.  Smith®^  both  boarded  at  the  hospital. 
Along  with  Dr.  Cromwell,®®  they  formed  the  surgical  staff  and  had 
their  own  various  duties  of  providing  food,  keeping  records,  and  per- 
forming operations. 


27.  The  New-York  Times,  XII;  3529  (January  15,  1863). 

28.  The  writer  is  grateful  to  Mr.  P.  M.  Hamer  for  furnishing  the  names  of  medical  offi- 

cers at  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital,  and  information  about  them.  For  Dr.  George  Winfield 
Stipp,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  in  charge  November  10,  1862,  to  March  27,  1863,  see 
Alphabetical  Army  Register.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1863,  55;  Boyd’s  Directory  of 
Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  for  1863,  191,  238,  and  304;  Harvey  E.  Brown, 
The  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  from  1775  to  1873.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia:  Surgeon-General’s  Office,  1873,  232;  Francis  B.  Heitman,  His- 
torical Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army.  Washington:  Government 

Printing  Office,  1903,  I,  926,  and  II,  150;  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Part  HI,  Vol.  I,  626.  Stipp  was  born  in  1800,  and  after  the  war  lived  in 
Illinois. 

29.  For  Dr.  Jesse  C.  W.  Kennon,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  November  29,  1862,  to 
March  27,  1863,  see  Boyd’s  Directory  for  1863,  125  and  269. 

30.  For  Dr.  R.  Ottman,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  September  12,  1862,  to  February  19, 
1863,  see  ibid.,  234  and  304.  Ottman  was  born  1821. 

31.  For  Dr.  Lee  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  December  2,  1862,  to  March  23, 
1863,  see  ibid.,  '27,7  and  304.  Smith  died  in  1911  in  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

32.  Dr.  William  Cromwell  was  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  December  9,  1862,  to 
December  26,  1862. 
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Along  the  corridor  of  the  wara  i^ouisa  walked,  between  the  dou- 
ble rows  of  iron  beds,  and  watched  while  wounds  were  dressed  and 
food  and  medicine  prescribed.  After  the  surgeons’  inspection  was 
completed,  Mr.  Travers,^®  ward-master,  took  over,  and  superintended 
the  transfer  of  linen,  the  cleaning  of  sinks,  the  regulation  of  the  fires. 
To  Mr.  Gruger,^^  the  steward,  she  was  also  introduced,  and  watched 
as  he  issued  blankets  or  walked  back  and  forth  from  the  dispensary, 
the  mercurial  double  snake  on  his  sleeve  much  in  evidence. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Ropes, the  matron,  acquainted  Louisa  with  her 
own  particular  duties,  taught  her  how  to  change  a bottom  sheet  by 
pinning  the  clean  one  to  the  margin  of  the  soiled  one,  informed  her 
that  the  underclothes  of  the  patients  should  be  changed  at  least  once 
a week,  that  bedpans  must  be  emptied  whenever  used,  and  that  the 
patients’  hands  and  faces  must  be  washed  with  strong  brown  soap. 
She  must  be  prepared  for  duty  in  the  linen  room,  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  extra  diets;  she  must  see  that  able  convalescents  make  their 
own  beds  at  reveille,  and  that  there  was  no  smoking,  spitting  or 
swearing  in  the  wards.  If  she  were  promoted  to  night  duty,  she 
would  inspect  the  fires  and  lights.  The  army  regulations  allowed  one 
nurse  to  every  ten  patients,  but  who  could  tell  when  such  an  allotment 
might  prove  impossible?  A battle  was  raging  even  now,  it  was  said, 
in  Fredericksburg.  At  any  rate.  Miss  Alcott  knew  her  duties,  and 
understood  that  her  compensation  would  consist  of  one  full  ration 
and  forty  cents  a day,  to  which  quarters  and  fuel  would  naturally  be 
added.^« 

Louisa  knew  her  duties,  theoretically,  at  least,  but  the  morning 
had  been  a full  one  and  she  was  not  sorry  when  noon  marked  the 
dinner  hour.  The  breakfast  procedure  was  repeated,  and  over  beef 
stew  and  turnips  Louisa  listened  to  the  hospital  talk,  to  reminiscences 
of  the  nurses  who  had  preceded  her,  of  Mrs.  Edson,”  who  had  left  to 


33.  For  Richard  Travers,  see  Boyd’s  Directory  for  1863,  304. 

34.  For  F.  R.  Gruger,  Steward,  see  Boyd’s  Directory  for  1863,  304. 

35.  For  Mrs.  Ropes,  see  Mrs.  Alcott  to  her  brother,  1863,  Family  Letters  V,  Concord 
Public  Library.  For  this  and  other  references  to  material  in  the  Alcott  Papers  at  the 
Concord  Public  Library,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Pratt. 

36.  Information  regarding  the  duties  and  compensation  of  nurses  appears  in  Wood- 
ward, The  Hospital  Steward’s  Manual,  38-40  and  54-64. 

37.  For  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Edson,  see  L.  P.  Brockett,  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Civil  War: 
A Record  of  Heroism,  Patriotism  and  Patience.  Philadelphia;  Zeigler,  McCurdy,  1867, 
441. 
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join  the  army  before  Yorktown ; of  Mrs.  Abbey,®®  who  had  left  because 
the  infectious  atmosphere  had  sickened  her.  She  heard  stories,  too,  of 
nurses  who  sang  hymns  and  prayed  violently  while  they  stole  the  men’s 
watches  and  money,®®  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frederick  Brown,^®  the  chap- 
lain, who,  it  was  whispered,  approved  of  one  estimable  lady  who 
forced  the  patients  to  make  their  wills  in  her  favor!  The  “contra- 
bands,” who  had  been  detailed  to  police  duty  in  the  hospital,  were, 
it  seemed,  far  more  reliable  than  such  as  these.  The  gossip  pro- 
ceeded, the  malt  liquor  was  downed,  and  finally  the  convalescents 
were  marched  back  to  the  wards. 

During  the  afternoon,  Louisa  came  to  know  a few  of  her  patients^^ 
in  Ward  i.  She  comforted  them — Hodges  and  Cosgrove  and  Elli- 
son; it  mattered  not  what  their  names  were,  or  whether  they  suf- 
fered from  wounds  or  typhoid  or  diphtheria ; it  mattered  not  whether 
they  had  been  mustered  in  at  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  or  Rhode 
Island;  it  did  not  even  matter  that  among  them  was  one  Wilt,  a 
Rebel. They  were  ill  and  suffered,  and  what  help  was  hers  to  give, 
with  the  aid  of  tin  basin  or  soap  or  lint,  was  given.  The  hospital  itself, 
she  thought,  with  its  foul  air  and  damp  cellar,  gave  cold  enough  com- 
fort to  the  men. 

Later  in  the  day  came  the  surgeons’  evening  call,  but  this  time 
only  those  patients  who  required  special  attention  were  visited.  At 
six-o’clock-supper,  Louisa  listened,  over  mush  and  molasses,  not  to 
gossip,  but  to  more  dreaded  news,  for  there  was  word  now  that  a 
great  battle  was  raging  to  the  south,  and  that  soon  the  empty  beds 
would  be  filled.  The  Star  had  carried  an  ominous  “extra”  telling  of 
General  Franklin’s  opposition  by  the  enemy.^®  Even  now,  patients 
were  being  sent  back  to  their  home  states  so  that  there  would  be  room 
for  the  casualties  of  Fredericksburg. 

38.  For  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Abbey,  see  Mary  A.  Gardner  Holland,  Our  Army  Nurses. 
Boston:  B.  Wilkins,  1895,  167. 

39.  Louisa  Alcott  to  James  Redpath,  September  29,  n.  y..  New  York  Historical  Society. 

40.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Rosabelle  Kelp,  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  Library,  for  the  name  of  the  Chaplain  at  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital.  For  fur- 
ther information  regarding  Chaplain  Frederick  Brown,  see  Louisa  to  James  Redpath, 
September  29,  n.  y..  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  Boyd’s  Directory  for  1863,  221. 

41.  For  the  names  of  the  patients  here  listed,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  M. 
Hamer  of  the  National  Archives. 

42.  See  the  lists  of  patients  at  the  National  Archives. 

43.  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  221. 
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There  was  time,  before  tattoo  and  evening  roll-call,  to  read  a few 
pages  of  Dickens  to  the  ward,  to  play  Mrs.  Gamp  before  an  audience 
of  wounded  soldiers  now,  to  look  out  through  the  tiny  windowpanes 
and  describe  to  the  men  the  shoots  of  greenish  light  shed  by  an  aurora 
borealis  that  streamed  through  the  sky.^^  It  was  a brilliant  end, 
Louisa  thought,  to  such  a day;  its  token  surely  was  a hopeful  one. 
At  taps,  all  lights  were  darkened  in  the  wards,  but  still  the  aurora 
climbed  the  skies  and  sent  its  streamers  of  bright  hope  even  into  the 
little  room  in  Georgetown,  where  a Concord  nurse,  armed  with  soap 
and  lint,  had  gone  to  war. 

From  reveille  to  taps,  from  brown  soap  to  a scene  from  Dickens, 
from  the  making  of  beds  to  the  stuffing  of  bedsacks,  Louisa  moved 
through  the  labors  of  the  day.  But  the  hospital  routine  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  At  dawn,  on  December  sixteenth,  she  was  awakened  by 
a sharp  and  ominous  summons : The  wounded  have  come ! Louisa 
glanced  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  carts  laden  with  the  victims  of 
Fredericksburg,^®  saw  men  with  bandaged  heads  and  faces  blackened 
with  smoke  and  powder  totter  along  the  street,  while  others  led  their 
comrades  into  the  halls  of  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital.  She  hastened 
downstairs,  and  knew  that  now  routine  must  be  abandoned,  while  the 
hurried  ministrations  of  lint  and  soap  and  bandages  took  its  place. 
Dr.  Kennon  rushed  in,  and  told  how  the  streets  of  Washington  looked 
after  the  desperate  battle  to  the  south,  how  the  steamer  “George 
Weems”  had  arrived  on  Sunday  night  at  the  Sixth  Street  Wharf, 
bearing  its  burden  of  wounded.  Most  of  them,  he  said,  were  not 
dangerously  injured;  that  was  why  they  had  been  able  to  arrive  on 
the  first  boat.  The  more  serious  cases  would  come  later,  he  warned. 


44.  For  information  regarding  the  aurora  borealis,  as  well  as  the  weather  during  this 
period,  the  writer  is  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Kincer,  Chief,  Climate  anl  Crop  Weather 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

45.  For  the  appearance  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  see  Noah  Brooks, 

Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time.  New  York:  Century,  1896,  41;  Captain  Louis  C.  Dun- 
can, The  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  n.  p.,  n.  d., 
30-34:  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  222-23.  The  New-York  Times,  XII:  3506 

(December  18,  1862)  ; Mary  Phinney  (Baroness  von  Olnhausen),  Adventures  of  an  Army 
Nurse  in  Two  Wars,  edited  by  James  Phinney  Munroe.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1903, 
56;  Reports  on  the  Operations  of  the  Inspectors  and  Relief  Agents  of  the  Sanitary  Cotn^ 
mission  after  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  /j,  1862,  Documents  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  I,  No.  57,  4;  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  Washington  the  Capi- 
tal City.  Philadelphia  and  London:  j.  B.  Lippincott,  1902,  II,  200-01. 
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These  men  had  been  shot  at  while  climbing  a hill;  it  was  their  heads 
and  shoulders  that  were  bandaged.  These  men  could  walk.  Others 
would  come  who  must  be  borne  on  litters.  Even  now,  he  said,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  ambulances,  and  the  sick  were  lying  on  side- 
walks, leaning  on  railways,  waiting  for  succor.  The  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  sending  out  an  appeal  for  supplies.^®  Under  every  street 
lamp,  all  Washington  was  talking  about  Fredericksburg. 

They  were  counted  out  at  last,  the  wounded  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  Union  Hospital.  And,  in  the  midst  of  her  hurried  ministra- 
tions, Louisa  began  to  know  a few  of  the  forty-five^'^  who  had  been 
assigned  there.  Richard  Fitzgerald,^®  the  doughty  Irish  cavalryman 
with  a wounded  arm;  Patrick  Murray,^®  of  Rhode  Island,  who  suf- 
fered from  an  injured  knee  and  shell  concussion — each  became  to  her 
more  than  a name  on  a label  as  she  handed  the  sponges  to  Dr.  Stipp, 
and  watched  him  drench  their  wounds  to  relieve  the  burning  pain. 
And  those  who  came  later — ^John  Suhre,®®  the  Virginia  blacksmith, 
who  lay  dying  stoically  of  a wound  in  the  chest;  Robert  Bane,®^  the 
jolly  little  nineteen-year-old  sergeant  from  Michigan,  who  had  lost 
his  right  arm,  but  planned  to  get  a false  one  and  shoulder  a rifle  again 
— these  she  knew,  too,  admiring  their  courage,  helping  them  in  their 
distress. 

While  Louisa  applied  poultices  to  promote  the  flow  of  pus,  or 
handed  the  saws  and  needles  to  Dr.  Ottman  when  he  tried  to  dislodge 
a Minie  ball,®®  she  tried,  also,  to  make  the  men  forget  scenes  that  had 

46.  The  New-York  Times,  XII;  3504  (December  16,  1862). 

47.  Ibid.,  XII:  3509  (December  22,  1862). 

48.  For  Richard  Fitzgerald,  see  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the 
United  States  Army,  I,  423,  and  Colonel  William  H.  Powell,  List  of  Officers  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  from  to  1900.  New  York:  L.  R.  Hamersly,  1900,  310. 

49.  For  Patrick  Murray,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of 

Rhode  Island  for  1865.  Providence : Providence  Press,  1866,  231,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 

F.  Dailey,  Report  Upon  the  Disabled  Rhode  Island  Soldiers.  Providence:  Alfred 

Anthony,  1863,  5. 

50.  For  John  Suhre,  see  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa,  155-56. 

51.  For  Robert  Bane,  see  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  September 
[1863],  Houghton  Library;  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa,  156;  Record  of  Service  of  Michi- 
gan Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  XXIV,  8. 

52.  For  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the  time,  see  W.  W.  Keen,  The  Contrast 
Between  the  Surgery  of  the  Civil  War  and  That  of  the  Present  War,  Reprinted  from  the 
“New  York  Medical  Journal,”  April  24,  1915,  1-2,  6-8  and  14,  and  Isobel  Stevenson, 
“American  Medicine  During  the  Sixties,”  Ciba  Symposia,  III:  4 (July,  1941). 
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been  written  indelibly  on  their  memory.  They  could  not  forget,  and 
they  murmured  to  her,  after  the  surgeons  had  left,  their  tales  of 
Fredericksburg,®® 

One  remembered  especially  how  the  officers  had  looked  at  first  in 
their  bright  new  uniforms,  their  bayonets  gleaming,  their  steeds 
champing,  the  gun-carriages  rattling  along  at  the  start  of  the  battle. 
And  another  would  never  forget  how  they  had  been  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  sound  of  artillery,  and  how,  as  dawn  streaked  faint 
and  gray  in  the  East,  the  men  had  fallen  in  and  taken  the  road  to  the 
river.  John  Suhre  told  her  of  the  little  canvas  city  that  had  grown  up 
in  a night  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  while  Richard  Fitz- 
gerald made  her  eyes  shine  with  his  tales  of  General  Burnside,  who 
shouted  orders  from  under  a slouched  hat.  None  could  forget  the 
rain  of  musket  balls  that  swept  the  ranks  as  they  fastened  the  boats 
to  make  pontoon  bridges.  Sergeant  Bane  was  proud  to  tell  her  how 
the  men  from  Michigan  had  manned  the  boats,  but  the  vision  of  the 
boys  in  gray,  armed  to  the  teeth,  rushing  to  the  river,  could  never  be 
obliterated  from  his  mind.  In  their  agony  they  saw  again  the  shot 
and  shell  hurled  through  the  roofs,  leveling  the  spires  of  Fredericks- 
burg, heard  again  the  showers  of  whistling  lead,  the  whiz  of  bullets, 
the  roar  of  musketry,  the  long  shriek  of  shells  and  grape  and  shrap- 
nel. In  the  morning  in  Ward  I at  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital,  they 
saw  again  the  fog  over  Stafford  Heights,  and  in  the  night,  as  Louisa 


53-  For  details  regarding  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  see  William  E.  Barton,  The 
Life  of  Clara  Barton,  Founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1922,  I,  213-16  and  221  ; George  A.  Bruce,  “The  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13,  1862,”  Papers  of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
IX  (1912),  503,  513  and  527;  “Civil  War  Letters  from  Two  Brothers,’’  The  Yale 
Review,  18:  I (August,  1928),  156-59;  Eugene  A.  Cory,  “A  Private’s  Recollections  of 
Fredericksburg,’’  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Third  Series,  No.  4 (1884),  24;  Darvis  N.  Couch,  “Sumner’s  ‘Right  Grand  Divi- 
sion,’’’ The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  XXXII:  4 (August,  1886),  634; 
Harper’s  Weekly,  VII:  314  (January  3,  1863)  ; John  Alexander  Kress,  Memoirs,  n.  p., 
n.  d.,  3-4;  J.  Horace  Lacy,  “Lee  at  Fredericksburg,”  The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine,  XXXII:  4 (August,  1886),  605  and  607;  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller,  The 
Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War.  New  York:  Revieiv  of  Reviews,  1912,  II,  ff. ; 
Narrative  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  Campaign,  by  a private  soldier  of  the  2d  Division,  1st 
Army  Corps.  Syracuse : Masters  & Lee,  1863,  32-33 ; New  York  News  Letter,  34 : 3 
(May-June,  1901),  14  and  23;  Major  George  William  Redway,  Fredericksburg  \ A Study 
in  War.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  (New  York:  Macmillan),  1906,  225;  Matthew 
F.  Steele,  “The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg,”  Department  of  Military  Art  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  School  <3ourse  in  Strategy  Lecture  15  (1907),  20;  William  Tindall,  Standard 
History  of  the  City  of  Washington.  Knoxville,  Tennessee:  H.  W.  Crew,  1914,  374; 
Henry  Villard,  Memoirs,  1835-1900.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1904, 
I.  357- 
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stood  by  their  beds,  they  were  startled  again  by  the  flash  of  musketry 
in  the  darkness.  One  man  liked  to  remember  Clara  Barton,  the  nurse 
in  the  black  print  skirt,  who  had  dashed  about  among  the  wounded, 
and  another  shuddered  with  cold  in  memory  of  the  snow  and  sleet  and 
the  blankets  sprinkled  with  ice  as  he  had  lain  on  the  field  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. Still  another  could  not  efface  from  his  mind  the  picture 
of  a house  like  a huge  pepper-box,  perforated  with  shells,  or  the 
sound  of  two  shanghai  roosters  crowing  their  defiance  of  the  Yankees. 
They  told  her  their  stories,  of  the  twelve-year-old  drummer  boy  who 
had  picked  up  a dead  man’s  musket  and  fought  all  day  in  the  ranks, 
of  a heifer  standing  on  three  legs,  begging  relief  from  pain.  Louisa 
soothed  them,  and  bade  them  forget.  But  none  would  ever  forget 
how  the  wounded  had  lain  on  the  field,  frozen  or  burned  to  death 
when  the  dry  grass  ignited  with  the  cannon  fire.  The  journey  from 
Aquia  Creek  they  would  not  forget  either.  And  still  in  the  darkness 
of  the  hospital  ward,  the  air  was  lurid  with  gun  flashes,  and  the  sound 
of  remembered  musketry  mocked  the  silent  watches  of  the  night. 
Fredericksburg  was  more  than  a town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. These  men  had  met  the  enemy;  these  men  had,  like  Louisa, 
remembered  Harper’s  Ferry;  and  now  to  their  memory,  and  hers  also, 
was  added  another  name,  another  word  to  catch  at  the  throat  and 
quicken  defiance.  Fredericksburg  also  would  be  remembered. 

Yet,  from  time  to  time,  she  made  them  forget,  and  the  men  were 
grateful  when  the  tall  nurse  in  a perpendicular  skirt  with  a red  rigo- 
lette  flung  round  her  head  appeared  before  their  beds  with  her  tray 
of  packed  lint  and  isinglass  plaster,  or  bore  from  the  dispensary  the 
tinctures  and  volatile  oils  that  eased  their  pain.  For  the  wounded, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Fredericksburg,  it  was  no  matter  that  the 
woodwork  in  the  ancient  ballroom  of  the  Union  Hotel  was  decaying, 
or  that  the  air  was  fetid  with  gangrenous  odors.  It  was  at  night, 
after  taps,  that  the  men  especially  needed  reprieve  from  memory,  and 
soon  Louisa  was  placed  on  the  night  shift  after  Mrs.  Ropes,  the 
matron,  had  succumbed  to  illness.  At  tattoo,  now,  she  went  on  duty, 
and  from  then  till  reveille  made  the  round  of  the  wards  every  hour, 
inspecting  fires  and  lights,  trimming  lamps,  smoothing  coverlets,  chat- 
ting jocosely  with  Sergeant  Bane,  trying  to  ease  the  distress  of  John 
Suhre,  who  was  fighting  now  not  to  live,  but  to  die. 
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And  still  the  wounded  came,  night  after  night,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rappahannock.  Almost  every  day  in  those  cloudy  December 
weeks  they  arrived  on  steamboats  at  the  Washington  wharves,  the 
more  serious  cases  coming  now,  as  Dr.  Kennon  had  warned.  In  their 
wake  came  brothers  and  mothers  looking  for  their  kin,  searching  the 
hospitals  for  men  whose  names  had  appeared  on  the  casualty  lists. 
There  were  over  three  hundred  now  in  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital, 
which,  not  so  long  before,  had  been  considered  capable  of  accommo- 
dating two  hundred  twenty-five. 

In  her  own  Ward  i,  to  w’hich  she  had  been  assigned,  Louisa  w^alked 
the  rounds  at  night,  dressing  Patrick  Murray’s  wounded  knee,  read- 
ing Dickens  to  Sergeant  Bane,  soothing  John  Suhre,  who  w^as  meeting 
his  approaching  death  with  great  serenity  as  the  hours  passed.  Some- 
times, too,  she  had  time  to  write  letters  to  the  folks  in  Concord,®’® 
signing  them  “Tribulation  Periwinkle,”  and  telling  about  the  watch- 
man’s long,  thin  legs  and  green  cloth  shoes,  or  Sergeant  Bane’s 
attempts  to  w'rite  to  Dearest  Jane  with  his  left  hand,  or  the  chaplain’s 
gloomy  preaching  of  resignation  to  men  who  had  breathed  death  in 
the  air  at  Fredericksburg.  There  was  no  need  now  to  invent  situa- 
tions or  search  out  exotic  backgrounds  to  amuse  the  neighbors.  Here, 
within  the  papered  walls  of  a hotel  room  converted  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  war,  here  between  two  rows  of  iron  beds  was  material 
enough  for  letters  and  stories  to  last  a lifetime.  If  she  wished  to 
trade  on  the  skill  she  was  acquiring  as  a writer  of  sensational  tales, 
she  might  combine  the  blood-and-thunder  technique  with  a hospital 
background.  As  she  sat  before  the  tiny  window  pane  while  her 
patients  slept,  Louisa  peopled  the  ward  with  “contrabands”  and 
wounded  Rebels,  sketched  in  mind  a doom  of  vengeance  or  murder 
for  her  plot,  and  planned  to  send  the  story  sometime  to  storm  the 
portals  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. Even  without  benefit  of  blood- 
and-thunder  there  was  material  around  her  for  many  a story.  The 
whining  grumbler,  the  kind  attendant,  the  embittered  volunteer, 
Suhre’s  courage  as  he  waited  for  death — all  these  would,  Louisa  was 

54.  Documents  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  i:  23,  2. 

55-  Hospital  Sketches.  Boston:  Reclpath,  1863. 

56.  See  “My  Contraband;  or,  The  Brothers,”  first  published  as  “The  Brothers,”  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  XII:  LXXIII  (November,  1863). 
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sure,  find  their  way  into  print.®^  How  many  living  people  would 
throng  her  pages  now!  She  had  seen  them  live,  and  she  had  seen 
them  die,  too.  Character,  after  all,  might  prove  more  significant  in 
a story  than  any  elaborately  imagined  plot. 

Flame  ate  the  candles  slowly  through  the  night.  The  bells  of  the 
Georgetown  Seminary  were  long  in  tolling  the  hours  away.  Louisa 
thought  often,  as  she  waited  for  daylight,  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
future,  and  the  men  and  women  she  had  known  in  the  little  white  vil- 
lage of  Concord  mingled  in  parade  with  those  who  lay  about  her. 
More  than  ever  she  thought  now  of  Thoreau,  to  whom  Concord  had 
been  the  world,  Thoreau  with  his  grave  blue  eyes  searching  out  the 
secrets  of  hare  and  swallow,  Thoreau  skating  on  the  Concord  River, 
outwalking  all  the  Concord  walkers  to  haunt  the  hills  and  pour  his 
wood-notes  on  the  air.  Had  he  really  died  in  May  For  such  as  he 
there  was  no  death.  As  she  thought,  a poem  sang  itself  in  her  mind, 
to  him,  the  Pan  who  was  not  dead,  whose  flute  still  whispered  music 
on  the  air,  whose  name  was  written  down  in  violets,  who  could  not 
ever  die.®® 

It  was  not  strange  she  thought  so  much  of  death.  She  needed 
only  to  glance  down  at  the  iron  bed  near  where  she  sat  to  see  the 
serene  eyes  and  grave,  sweet  smile  of  a man  who  was  meeting  death 
itself.  John  Suhre,  the  thirty-year-old  blacksmith  from  Virginia, 
seemed  almost  too  strong  to  die.  What  part  had  death  to  play  with 
this  large,  fair  soldier  with  the  brown  hair  and  beard  who  sought  her 
eyes  so  eagerly  and  accepted  so  gratefully  the  nosegay  that  she  laid 
upon  his  pillow?  Nosegays  and  Soyer’s  receipt  for  tea  were  of  no 
avail  to  him  now.  A Confederate  ball  had  pierced  his  left  lung,  and 
broken  a rib,  so  that  every  struggling  breath  he  took  was  a raucous 
gasp.  Louisa  might  bend  over  him,  her  chestnut  hair  catching  the 
light  of  the  lamps,  and  smile  her  infectious  smile,  or  brush  his  hair 
gently,  or  talk  to  him  about  the  ring  his  mother  had  given  him.  But 

57-  See  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  A Hospital  Sketch,”  Putnam’s  Magazine,  I : VI 
(June,  i868)  ; “The  Hospital  Lamp,”  The  Daily  Morning  Drum-Beat,  III  and  IV  (Feb- 
ruary 24  and  February  25,  1864)  ; “Love  and  Loyalty,”  The  United  States  Service  Maga- 
zine, II : I,  2,  3,  5,  6 (July,  August,  September,  November,  December,  1864)  ; “On  Picket 
Duty,”  On  Picket  Duty,  and  Other  Tales.  Boston:  Redpath,  1864. 

58.  Thoreau  died  May  6,  1862. 

59.  “Thoreau’s  Flute,”  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  XII:  LXXI  (September,  1863). 
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nearer  even  than  the  tall,  bright-eyed  nurse  was  death,  the  hovering 
ghost.  Slowly,  between  gasps,  he  spoke  to  her  about  his  sister  Liz- 
zie, or  the  widowed  mother  he  had  left  in  Virginia.  Still  more 
slowly  he  dictated  a letter  for  Louisa  to  write  to  his  brother.  Jack. 
Even  as  he  spoke,  death  drew  closer  about  him,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  nurse  to  do  but  help  him  die.  With  a spasm  John  Suhre 
drew  each  precious  breath,  each  one  nearer  to  the  last,  and  gasped  his 
life  away.  Jack  could  not  answer  his  brother’s  letter  in  time.  John 
Suhre  had  moved  on  from  Fredericksburg,  on  from  the  Union  Hotel 
Hospital,  beyond  the  reach  of  Confederate  bullets,  beyond  the  fetid 
air  of  the  ward,  beyond  the  ringing  questions  of  the  day.  The  Union 
yielded  the  man  in  blue  to  death.®®  Louisa  looked  on  silently  while 
Mr.  Travers  furnished  Dr.  Stipp  with  the  statement  of  Suhre’s  effects, 
copied  from  the  account  book.  His  musket  and  his  sabre,  labeled  on 
the  arms  rack  in  the  knapsack  room,  would  be  taken  from  the  shelves 
and  sent  home.  He  himself  would  find  another  home  in  the  govern- 
ment lot.  For  Thoreau,  violets  while  the  Concord  Pan  piped  on; 
for  John  Suhre,  the  evergreen  of  memory,  while  memory  held  within 
this  world,  at  least. 

There  was  a different  evergreen  in  the  hospital  now,  evergreen 
that  bore  a brighter  hope  for  all  mankind.  Even  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sageways and  dank  wards  of  the  Union  Hotel,  the  Christmas  wreaths 
had  been  hung  to  mark,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  eternal  hope  for 
peace.  Mrs.  Lincoln  herself  had  arranged  for  holiday  provisions  to 
be  sent  to  the  hospitals,®^  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Smith  had  organized  the 
dinners,  sending  out  six  thousand  pounds  of  poultry.®^  There  were 
roast  turkeys  and  chicken  pies,  cakes  as  large  as  cartwheels  and  heavy 
as  lead,  and  if  the  portions  for  each  man  were  meagre.  Sergeant  Bane 
could  always  be  relied  upon  for  a jolly  quip  about  the  rations,  while 
Richard  Fitzgerald  amused  them  all  with  his  Irish  brogue.  It  was 
different,  Louisa  thought,  from  a Christmas  at  Concord,  where  snow 
stayed  white  on  the  ground,  and  the  very  air  was  redolent  of  pine  and 
spruce,  where  the  firewood  glowed  bright,  and  the  gifts,  though  sim- 

60.  John  Suhre’s  death  is  described  in  Hospital  Sketches.  “Night  Scene  in  a Hospi- 
tal” was  published  in  The  Daily  Morning  Drum-Beat,  Extra  No.  (March  ii,  1864). 

61.  Allen  C.  Clark,  “Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  National  Capital,”  Records  of  the  Colum- 
bia Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXVII  (1925),  39. 

62.  The  New-York  Times,  XII;  3512  (December  25,  1862). 
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pie,  were  exchanged  with  merry  Yuletide  wishes.  There  was  no  Abba 
here  to  present  her  latest  drawing,  no  Anna  to  sew  a dainty  kerchief, 
no  father  to  offer  a poem,  no  mother  to  give  a blessing.  Christmas  in 
the  hospital®^  was  lonely  for  Louisa,  but  as  she  looked  about  her  at 
the  wounded  men  lying  below  wreaths  of  evergreen,  she  realized  that 
she  could  take  from  the  scene  before  her  as  much  as  she  could  give  to 
it.  Surely  a hospital  Christmas  would  make  a fine  sketch  for  The 
Commonwealth,^'^  drawing  its  substance  from  the  arrival  of  a holiday 
box  and  news  from  home.  And  so,  Louisa  joined  in  the  festivities, 
simple  though  they  were,  and  kept  her  mind’s  eye  open  for  impres- 
sions that  would  one  day  be  turned  into  print  on  a newspaper  page. 
When  the  inspiration  of  necessity  failed  her,  she  could  always  turn 
back  to  this,  this  dilapidated  ballroom  festooned  with  evergreen,  this 
hospital  ward  crowded  with  the  victims  of  Fredericksburg,  this  Christ- 
mas day  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1862,  when  Louisa  Alcott  and  Ser- 
geant Bane  and  Richard  Fitzgerald  raised  their  hearts  and  hoped 
that  right  would  triumph. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  there  was  mate- 
rial, too,  for  stories,  of  a more  varied  nature.  On  a cloudy  day,  late 
in  December,  Louisa  left  the  hospital  at  last  to  wander  about  the 
city.  It  was  good  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  out-of-doors,  and 
forget,  for  a few  hours,  at  least,  the  rank  smell  of  the  Union  Hos- 
pital. Louisa  paid  her  five-cent-fare  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  side 
seats  of  the  small  street-car,  while  the  bells  of  the  two  horses  jingled 
merrily,  announcing  that  she  was  off  for  Washington.®® 


63.  Phinney,  Adventures  of  an  Army  Nurse,  65. 

64.  See  “A  Hospital  Christmas,”  The  Commonwealth,  II:  19  and  20  (January  8 and 
January  15,  1864). 

65.  For  details  regarding  Washington,  see  Brooks,  Washington  in  Lincoln’s  Time,  2-4, 

8-9,  and  14;  Clark,  “Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  National  Capital,”  Records  of  the  Columbia 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXVII,  53-55;  Mary  Clemmer,  Ten  Years  in  Washington. 
Hartford:  Hartford  Publishing  Company,  1882,  67-70;  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington, 
passim;  Morrison’s  Stranger’s  Guide  and  Etiquette  for  Washington  City  and  Its  Vicin- 
ity. Washington:  W.  H.  and  O.  H.  Morrison,  1862,  passim;  The  New-York  Times, 

XII:  3514  (December  28,  1862);  Helen  Nicolay,  Our  Capital  on  the  Potomac.  New 
York  and  London:  Century  (1924),  375-78;  Philp’s  Washington  Described,  edited  by 
William  D.  Haley.  New  York:  Rudd  & Carleton,  1861,  207,  220-22;  Proctor,  Washing- 
ton Past  and  Present,  I,  123-27,  and  II,  527-28,  627,  726-28;  Tindall,  Standard  History  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  384;  Anthony  Trollope,  North  America.  London:  Chapman 

& Hall,  1862,  II,  2-21,  91 ; Villard,  Memoirs,  I,  338;  Walt  Whitman,  Specimen  Days  in 
America.  London:  Routledge  [1906],  40  and  68. 
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Along  the  route  that  crossed  Rock  Creek,  and  in  the  city  itself, 
Louisa  saw  line  after  line  of  army  wagons  and  artillery,  heard  the 
rumbling  of  their  wheels,  heard  the  clatter  of  galloping  squads  of 
cavalry  and  the  measured  beat  of  marching  infantry.  On  every  side- 
walk army  blue  was  the  color  that  took  her  eye,  sprinkled  here  and 
there  with  the  bright  gold  lace  of  officers.  Everywhere,  the  heavily 
loaded  quartermasters’  trains  were  churning  unpaved  streets  into 
muddy  walks.  Here  was  a city  at  war,  indeed,  and  a background 
against  which  she  could  write  many  a story  for  The  Independent  or 
The  Commonwealth. 

As  Louisa  dismounted  and  walked  along  the  muddy,  unpaved 
roads,  she  glanced  about  at  the  sight-seers  who  had  come  to  gaze  at 
“Little  Mac,”  star  witness  in  the  court-martial  of  General  Porter. 
Among  them  she  saw  droves  of  cattle,  their  drivers  cracking  whips 
and  shouting  orders  from  under  slouched,  broad-brimmed  hats.  The 
Congressmen  might  have  gone  home  for  the  holidays,  but  they  had 
left  enough  folk  in  their  place  to  throng  the  streets  and  make  of 
Washington  a city  of  color  and  life.  Never  for  a moment,  despite  the 
sight-seers  and  the  cattle,  could  Louisa  forget  that  the  town  was  a 
town  at  war.  Above  every  hilltop  she  saw  forts  bristling;  at  every 
corner  she  heard  the  drum  beat,  and  echoes  of  “The  Girl  I Left 
Behind  Me.” 

War  might  have  set  the  predominant  motif,  but  for  all  the  army 
blue,  Washington  was  still  a city  of  contrasts.  Louisa  glanced  at  a 
wooden  shack  next  to  an  old  mansion  that  still  had  room  for  slave 
quarters.  At  the  same  time  her  eye  swept  the  vista  of  the  unfinished 
white  dome,  or  a row  of  stately  columns,  she  noticed,  too,  the  Negro 
huts  and  cabins  that  dotted  the  land.  Not  far  from  one  street  that 
trailed  off  into  a country  road,  she  turned  into  Judiciary  Square,  ele- 
gant and  fashionable  with  its  stucco  city  hall.  She  knew  that  if  she 
ventured  far  along  Massachusetts  Avenue  she  would  find  herself  in 
an  uncultivated  bog  of  wilderness.  Contrast  pursued  her  as  she 
plowed  through  the  muddy  streets. 

Even  as  she  walked,  Louisa  remembered  her  nights  at  the  hospital, 
and  the  names  of  the  soldiers  made  a refrain  in  her  mind  that  kept 
time  to  the  clash  of  sabres  and  the  rattling  of  government  wagons; 
Eastman  of  New  Hampshire,  Shepherd  of  New  York,  Gorman  of 
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Massachusetts,  Dailey  of  Michigan.®®  Would  she  never  forget  the 
names?  Would  not  even  incorporating  them  into  a story  some  day 
make  her  forget?  She  walked  on,  listening  while  a passer-by  was 
accosted  by  a sentry  demanding,  “What  is  your  business  here?”  No. 
There  was  no  forgetting  the  war,  even  though  a glance  at  the  red 
towers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  its  stilted  arches  might 
reassure  her  momentarily  that  Washington  would  one  day  return 
again  to  peace.  Lest  she  forget,  however,  even  for  one  moment, 
there  were  the  great  clean  sheds  of  the  Armory  Square  Hospital, 
where  she  had  hoped  to  be  sent,  and  just  entering  was  a man  in  a wide- 
brimmed  sombrero,  with  a sprig  of  green  in  his  lapel,  carrying  a haver- 
sack for  the  soldiers.®'^  Garrisons  yielded  to  hospitals  throughout 
the  city.  Louisa,  noticing  the  whitewashed  huts  and  tents  on  the 
heights,  knew  that  like  the  hotel,  the  barracks,  too,  had  been  con- 
verted to  receive  the  wounded.  On  the  Army  and  Navy  buildings 
new  stories  had  been  added  to  accommodate  the  tides  of  workers. 
Everywhere,  building  was  going  on.  Everywhere,  patent  arctic 
gaiters  were  stamping  through  the  mud.  The  very  air  was  alive. 
Louisa  would  have  much  to  tell  her  boys  in  blue  when  she  returned. 

She  walked,  at  last,  into  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  passing  Duff 
Green  Row,  saw  before  her  Capitol  Hill,  dreary  and  desolate,  stretch- 
ing away  into  a desert  above  the  mud  of  the  West  End.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  was  the  Capitol  itself,  and  Louisa  stopped  to  look  at 
Greenough’s  statue  of  Washington  on  the  grounds.  Men  were  work- 
ing on  the  new  white  dome,  and  everywhere  she  saw  scaffolds,  engines, 
and  pulleys,  while  the  noise  of  the  workmen’s  hammers  added  another 
sound  to  the  varied  voices  of  the  city.  Through  slush  and  mud  she 
walked  along  the  Avenue,  closing  her  mind  to  everything  now  but  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  surrounded  her.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  where  one  hotel  after  another  had  been  erected — the  huge 
National,  the  marble  Brown’s,  Willard’s — she  noticed  the  soap- 
vendors  and  the  men  offering  artificial  bugs  for  sale,  candy-men  at 
their  stands,  lazzaroni  roasting  chestnuts.  On,  past  Center  Market, 
she  observed  the  sheds  and  shacks,  and  the  Negroes  selling  their  poul- 
try and  vegetables.  How  Sergeant  Bane  would  delight  to  hear  about 

66.  The  names  appear  in  The  New-York  Times,  XII:  3509  (December  22,  1862). 

67.  Walt  Whitman  was  in  Washington  at  this  time,  though  Louisa  did  not  know  it. 
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the  man  with  the  telescope  offering  his  wares  at  so  much  the  sight,  or 
the  vendor  beyond  with  his  lung-testing  machine,  or  the  organ- 
grinders,  and  the  Negro  bootblacks,  and  the  boys  hawking  the  Union 
and  Army  Reporter  or  the  Military  Gazette.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  seen,  to  be  remembered,  that  she  must  walk  slowly.  She  paused  to 
glance  at  the  stores — Harper  & Mitchell,  dry  goods ; Wall,  Stephens, 
merchant  tailors;  the  wheelwright  shop  making  ambulances;  and, 
lest  she  forget  the  war  too  long,  the  lofts  where  embalmers  and  under- 
takers plied  a trade  in  coffins  that  were  stacked  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
pavement  itself  was  buried  deep  in  mud,  but  Louisa  had  no  mind  to 
care.  Between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  there  were  sights  to 
treasure  for  a lifetime  of  story  telling.  And  the  people  1 Saxons  and 
Creoles,  quadroons  and  mulattoes,  “contrabands,”  and  even  a lone 
Indian  moving  toward  the  Capitol  to  offer  his  prayer  to  the  Great 
Father.  Near  the  variety  shows  and  horse  bazaars,  Louisa  saw  again 
the  gold  lace  of  seamen  or  the  Zouaves  in  their  fantastic  rig.  And  at 
the  corner,  lest  she  revel  too  joyously  in  this  avenue  of  mud  and  slush, 
were  mounted  guards,  sitting  with  drawn  swords,  watching  the  parade 
of  ambulances  and  carriages  and  black  hacks  drawn  by  white  horses. 
How  sombre  they  looked,  those  sentries  with  woolen  wrappers  hang- 
ing loosely  from  their  necks  and  the  kits  strapped  onto  their  horses’ 
backs.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  war,  nor  had  the  men  who  jostled 
each  other  in  the  streets  forgotten.  Louisa  heard  scraps  of  their  talk 
— their  fear  of  a raid  by  “Jeb”  Stuart’s  cavalry,  their  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Sigel’s  cross-examination  by  General  McDowell,  their  comments 
on  the  carcasses  that  Quartermaster  Dana  was  to  remove  from  the 
city  limits,  their  murmurings  of  the  last  steamer  from  Fredericksburg. 

Toward  the  White  House  Louisa  walked,  seeing  before  her  the 
white-painted  sandstone  of  the  portico,  the  tall  round  columns,  the 
sentries  at  the  gates  in  their  blue  overcoats,  pacing  silently  back  and 
forth.  Suddenly,  along  the  street,  she  heard  the  dash  of  cavalry,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln,®*  dressed  in  rusty  black  with  a stiff  black  hat  upon  his 
head,  rode  by  on  the  saddle  of  his  gray  mount.  Louisa  turned  to 
watch  the  lieutenant  with  yellow  straps  at  his  left,  while  behind  him, 
two  by  two,  rode  the  cavalrymen  in  their  yellow-striped  jackets,  their 


68.  For  Lincoln,  see  Whitman,  Specimen  Days,  59-60. 
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sabres  upright  over  their  shoulders.  She  would  never  forget  the 
clank  of  those  sabres,  the  metallic  sound  of  war.  Long  might  they 
protect  the  President  I 

It  would  be  best  to  leave  for  another  afternoon  the  round  of 
Post  Office  and  Patent  Office.  A sight  of  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
marble  edifices  could  wait  for  another  hour’s  sight-seeing.  She  had 
seen  enough  this  day  to  fill  to  the  brim  her  cup  of  memory,  enough 
to  add  color  to  many  a story  that  she  would  write  or  tell  to  her  soldiers 
when  she  returned  to  the  hospital.  Louisa  paid  her  fare  again  and 
boarded  the  street-car.  The  city  of  mud  and  dust,  of  barracks  and 
hospital,  of  unexpected  contrast,  the  city  of  army  blue  at  war  for 
the  Union,  lay  behind  her.  She  turned  for  a last  look  at  the  white 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  knew  that  one  day  it  would  be  completed, 
and  would  glisten  then,  forever,  under  the  gleaming  moonlight  or  the 
sunlight  or  the  cloud  of  a republic  that  was  united. 

When  she  returned  from  her  wanderings,  Louisa  told  the  wounded 
men  what  she  had  seen,  describing  for  them  the  droves  of  cattle  and 
the  gold-laced  officers,  the  candy-men  and  the  Creoles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  As  the  days  passed,  changes  gradually  took  place  in 
the  wards.  Patrick  Murray  had  recently  been  pronounced  well  enough 
to  take  on  the  duties  of  contract  nurse.®®  In  a short  time  Sergeant 
Bane  would  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  so  that  he  might  return 
to  his  home  in  Michigan  and  learn  to  shoulder  a rifle  over  a false  right 
arm.^®  John  Suhre  was  dead.  In  their  places  other  forms  lay  on  the 
iron  beds;  other  lips  beseeched  her  with  their  smiles;  other  names 
sang  themselves  in  her  memory:  Robert  Vincent,  William  Shoe- 

maker, Michael  Donald,  Thomas  Haley,^^  making  an  unending  refrain 
as  she  walked  the  familiar  rounds  through  the  wards.  There  were 
other  wounds  to  dress  now,  too,  and  other  operations  to  watch,  while 
Dr.  Stipp  detected  the  course  of  a bullet  with  a flexible  silver  finger, 
or  wet  a bit  of  silk  with  his  lips  before  threading  the  needle  that 
would  sew  up  an  open  wound. 

The  New  Year  dawned  bright  and  clear  after  a succession  of 
cloudy  days,  and  Louisa  listened  to  Dr.  Kennon’s  accounts  of  the 

69.  Patrick  Murray’s  name  appears  on  the  list  of  contract  nurses  at  the  Union  Hotel 
Hospital,  National  Archives.  The  date  of  his  contract  is  December  22,  1862. 

70.  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  September  [1863],  Houghton  Library. 

71.  The  names  appear  in  the  lists  at  the  National  Archives. 
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“contrabands,”  who  were  screaming  their  choruses  of  “Glory  Halle- 
lujah” while  eggnogs  were  downed  in  every  hotel  along  the  Avenue. 
The  bellmen,  the  doctor  said,  had  summoned  all  the  Negroes  to  hear 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation'^^  read  aloud.  With  the  new  year, 
it  seemed  to  Louisa  that  a new  day  was  dawning  for  all  the  world. 
Let  it  be  bright  and  clear  as  this,  its  presage,  was.  To  the  harping 
of  angels  this  Proclamation  should  be  read;  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres  its  phrases  intoned.  The  clash  of  sabres  behind  a tall,  gaunt 
figure  clothed  in  black  had  been  to  her  the  music  of  a prophecy.  Now, 
in  the  reading  of  the  Proclamation,  that  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled. 
Long  might  its  words  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 

From  time  to  time,  on  the  cloudy  afternoons  that  succeeded  the 
first  clear  day  of  the  year,  Louisa  rambled  about  near  Georgetown 
Heights,  or  joined  again  the  parade  of  sight-seers  who  thronged  the 
city.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  discovered  that  she  was 
paying  a toll  for  her  jaunts  through  the  mud  and  her  midnight  vigils 
in  the  damp,  ill-smelling  hospital.  At  first,  she  tossed  her  ailmenP® 
off  as  a winter  cold,  but  even  Dr.  Stipp  looked  sharply  at  her  when 
she  was  beset  with  a paroxysm  of  coughing  and  had  to  put  down  her 
tray  of  packed  lint  until  the  seizure  passed.  With  heavier  and  heavier 
step  she  paced  the  wards,  moving  more  and  more  slowly  from  one 
iron  bed  to  the  next.  She  had  lost  the  energy  even  to  write  a letter 
home.  She  could  not  feel  warm;  she  had  forgotten,  it  seemed,  what 
warmth  was.  When  Dr.  Kennon  offered  her  a draught  of  wine  or 
a dish  of  custard  or  jelly,  she  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  sip  or  taste 
the  fare.  Yet  she  refused  to  take  to  her  room.  She  needed  only  to 
look  about  her  at  men  who  were  suffering  from  mortal  wounds  to  real- 
ize that  their  need  was  still  greater  than  hers,  to  know  that  while  she 
could  minister  to  those  needs,  she  would. 


72.  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  250. 

73.  For  Louisa’s  illness,  see  Bronson  Alcott  to  Anna,  January  30,  1863,  Family  Letters 
V,  Concord  Public  Library;  Mrs.  Alcott  to  her  brother,  1863,  Family  Letters  V,  Con- 
cord Public  Library;  pencil  note  by  Louisa  Alcott  appended  to  a letter  from  John  Pratt 
to  Mother,  on  the  back  of  the  telegram  he  had  received,  Houghton  Library ; Louisa  Alcott 
to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  September  [1863],  Houghton  Library;  Julian  Hawthorne, 
“The  Woman  Who  Wrote  ‘Little  Women,’  ’’  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  XXXIX  (Octo- 
ber, 1922),  120;  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washington,  224;  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa,  158-61; 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  William  T.  Harris,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  His  Lije  and  Philosophy. 
Boston:  Roberts,  1893,  II,  499. 

A good  account  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  typhoid  fever  appears  in  The  Ency- 
clopedia Americana,  Vol.  XXVII,  242. 
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When  everything  became  blurred  before  her,  and  the  blankets  on 
the  iron  beds  mingled  vaguely  with  the  isinglass  plaster,  when  the 
fumes  of  volatile  oils  and  the  odor  of  gangrenous  wounds  overpowered 
her,  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  yield  to  Dr.  Stipp’s  command 
that  she  take  to  her  room.  He  called  her  Illness  pneumonia,  but  was 
not  certain  whether,  after  all,  it  might  not  prove  to  be  typhoid.  As  for 
herself,  she  had  no  care  for  the  name  he  might  use  to  label  the  headache 
and  backache,  or  the  chill  that  ran  through  her  very  marrow  until  it 
alternated  with  fever.  Mrs.  Ropes,  Louisa  knew,  was  dying  of  pneu- 
monia.’^ She  saw  the  matron’s  face  in  a blur  of  memory.  Her  own, 
when  she  dared  look  at  a mirror,  was  a frightening  white  mask. 

As  the  fever  mounted,  toward  night,  her  mind  became  a confused 
haunt  of  blurred  images  and  strange,  unreal  sounds.  Sponges  and 
forceps  had  a way  of  appearing  suddenly  before  her;  an  organ-grinder 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  would  play  a plaintive  tune  while  she  stood 
staring  at  an  open  wound.  Chaplain  Brown  seemed  to  preach  hur- 
riedly near  the  red  towers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  while  the 
colors  of  gangrene  mingled  horribly  with  army  blue  and  gold  lace. 

Through  a numbed  consciousness  she  caught  feverish  glimpses  of 
a man  starting  the  fire  in  her  room,  or  of  a slight  and  delicate  woman 
with  a soft,  musical  voice,  laying  a Bible  next  to  her  bed.’®  Surely 
from  the  depths  of  her  mind  she  could  retrieve  their  names : Dr. 

Kennon — Dorothea  Dix.  But  then  lucidity  was  lost,  and  In  its  place 
came  again  the  delirium,  the  weakness,  the  dry  tongue.  For  hours  at 
a time,  she  lay  muttering  Incoherent  phrases  until  she  was  carried  off 
Into  a long  slumber  from  which  she  would  awake  in  a panic  of  terror. 

Once  she  awoke  to  find  bending  over  her  the  long  hair  of  a well- 
remembered  head,  the  gentle,  benign  features  of  a familiar  face. 
Father  had  come,  then,  to  take  her  home.’®  She  looked  up  into  his 
azure  eyes,  and  saw  that  they  searched  her  own  with  a troubled,  fear- 
ful, helpless  look.  She  had  not  seen  that  look  in  those  serene  blue 
eyes  since  Lizzie  died.  The  face  blurred  before  her,  mingled  with 

74.  Mrs.  Alcott  to  her  brother,  1863,  Family  Letters  V,  Concord  Public  Library. 

75.  Brockett,  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Civil  War,  102-03;  Leech,  Reveille  in  Washing- 
ton, 224;  Mary  A.  Livermore,  My  Story  of  the  War:  A Woman’s  Narrative  of  Four 
Years  Personal  Experience  in  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Rebellion.  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut: A.  D.  Worthington,  1888,  246-47. 

76.  Odell  Shepard,  editor.  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott.  Boston;  Little,  Brown, 
1938,  353- 
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the  features  of  Dr.  Stipp,  was  lost.  In  her  fever  she  heard  vaguely 
that  her  father  had  telegraphed  to  John  Pratt/^  saying  that  they 
would  return  home. 

Louisa  herself  had  only  the  dimmest  idea  of  the  preparations  for 
their  departure.  Her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth;  the 
low,  muttering  delirium  persisted.  Through  her  mounting  fever  she 
heard  the  calls  of  farewell,  saw  the  weaving  of  hands,  recognized 
momentarily  the  face  of  Nurse  Julia  Kendal,  who  was  going  to  help 
her  home,’®  felt  the  rush  of  the  train,  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  Bos- 
ton. The  night  at  Thomas  Sewall’s,  the  next  day  on  the  train  to  Con- 
cord were  telescoped  into  moments.  Crazed  with  fear,  half  dead  with 
torment,  Louisa  came  home  from  the  war,  a ghost  hidden  in  an  old 
wrapper  and  a blanket. 

At  home  the  illness  persisted,  and  through  the  glazed  mist  of 
fever  Louisa  felt  her  mother’s  soft  hands  trying  to  restrain  her,  saw 
her  mother  in  her  black  dress  hover  anxiously  near  the  bed.  Soon  the 
delirium  transmuted  Mrs.  Alcott  into  a Spaniard  in  black  velvet  with 
soft  hands.’®  Then  Louisa  would  awake  with  a start  until  she  was 
lulled  again  into  a fitful  sleep. 

Gradually,  however,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Bartlett,®®  the  fever 
abated,  and  Louisa  was  able  to  drink  the  beef  tea  that  was  carried  to 
her  bedside,  or  join  in  intervals  of  connected  conversation.  The 
racking  torment  of  chills  and  fever  gave  way  to  weakness.  Typhoid 
pneumonia  was  yielding  to  the  less  rigorous  demands  of  convalescence. 
Before  many  weeks  had  gone  by,  Louisa  returned  to  the  family  fold 
from  the  nightmarish  domain  she  had  inhabited. 

Now,  when  Paymaster  Hutchins  sent  ten  dollars  for  her  services 
from  December  thirteenth  to  January  seventh,®’  she  was  able  to  smile 
a bit  ruefully.  From  her  bed  she  looked  on  while  the  strong  woman, 
whom  Mrs,  Emerson  had  sent,  helped  her  mother  with  the  household 

77.  One  telegram  from  A.  B.  Alcott  to  John  Pratt,  January  16,  1862,  reads  as  follows: 
“Delayed  by  fog,  found  Louisa  comfortable,  both  home  next  week,”  Houghton  Library. 

78.  Mrs.  Alcott  to  her  brother,  1863,  Family  Letters  V,  Concord  Public  Library,  and 
Shepard,  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott,  354. 

79.  Anthony,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  124-25. 

80.  Shepard,  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott,  354. 

81.  The  certificate  of  service  made  out  by  G.  W.  Stipp  for  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott,  for 
twenty-five  days  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  a day,  is  in  the  records  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Washington.  The  writer  is  grateful  to  Mr.  P.  D.  Fallon,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Reconciliation  and  Clearance  Division,  for  a copy  of  the  certificate. 
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chores.®^  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  forever  inviting  Abba  next  door  for 
her  meals,  so  that  the  Alcotts  would  not  be  interrupted  in  their  care 
of  Louisa.®®  She  herself  was  sufficiently  well  now  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  her  long  brown  hair,  when  she  realized  that,  at  the  doctor’s  orders, 
her  head  had  been  shaved,  and  she  would  have  to  wear  a wig.®^  She 
enjoyed  watching  her  father  write,  or  listening  to  his  discourses  about 
the  schools  he  was  superintending.®®  Abba  was  always  sure  to  flit  in 
and  out  of  the  second-story  bedroom  with  detailed  accounts  of  her 
dancing  and  flirting.  Lying  quietly  in  bed,  Louisa  rejoiced  to  hear 
her  mother  sing  “Glory  Hallelujah”  over  the  papers,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  enjoy  the  pies  that  were  emerging  hot  from  the  kitchen 
stove.®®  Toward  the  end  of  March,  a brand  new  genus  of  the  Alcott- 
Pratt  variety  arrived  in  the  form  of  Frederick  Alcott  Pratt,  who,  with 
his  tiny  turned-up  nose,  and  without  half  a dozen  brains  in  his  infant 
head,  could  turn  the  household  into  an  uproar  of  delight.®^  While 
Annie  and  John  brooded  in  a glowing  aura  over  their  baby,  Louisa 
began  to  fret  at  her  own  idleness,  and  longed  for  other  fields  to 
conquer. 

For  some  time  she  had  wanted  to  teach  the  “contrabands”  with 
Miss  Buttrick  at  Port  Royal,®®  feeling  that  sketches  from  there  might 
develop  into  a true  book  that  would  sell  more  rapidly  than  any  com- 
mon romance.  Unmarried  women,  however,  were  not  acceptable;  if 
Louisa  wished  to  earn  money  for  rugs,  or  a new  carpet,  or  Dr.  Bart- 
lett’s bills,  she  would  have  to  live  in  her  inkstand  and  scribble  from 
morning  to  night. 

Since  her  illness,  only  two  of  her  stories  had  appeared  in  the 
papers — “Pauline’s  Passion,”®®  which  had  ventured  forth  anony- 
mously, and  won  the  first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  Frank 
Leslie,  and  “M.L.,”  a mulatto  tale  written  several  years  before,  but 

82.  Mrs.  Alcott  to  her  brother,  1863,  Family  Letters  V,  Concord  Public  Library. 

83.  Lothrop,  The  IV  ay  side,  132. 

84.  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  September  [1863],  Houghton  Library. 

85.  Alcott  was  chosen  superintendent  of  Concord  Public  Schools  in  May,  1859,  and 
continued  in  the  service  until  April,  1865. 

86.  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  September  [1863],  Houghton  Library. 

87.  Ibid. 

88.  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  Concord,  May  ii  [1862],  Houghton  Library. 

89.  “Pauline’s  Passion  and  Punishment”  appeared  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  News- 
paper, XV : 379  and  380  (January  3 and  January  10,  1863).  The  letter  from  E.  G.  Squier 
to  Louisa  [c.  December  18,  1862]  regarding  its  winning  the  prize  is  in  the  Orchard  House. 
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just  published  in  The  Commonwealth.^^  Louisa  must  get  to  work  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  her  experience  in  Georgetown.  What  was  sim- 
pler than  to  turn  the  tables,  and  make  the  experience  pay  for  itself? 
Frank  Sanborn  had  seen  the  letters  Louisa  had  sent  home  from  the 
Union  Hotel,  and  asked  her  to  convert  them  into  hospital  sketches. 
From  the  pigeon-holes  of  her  mind,  where  she  had  stored  away  her 
impressions  of  Georgetown,  and  from  the  letters  she  had  signed 
“Tribulation  Periwinkle,”  Louisa  garnered  enough  ideas  to  fill  four 
issues  of  The  Commonwealth.^^  Before  the  desk  in  her  room,  over- 
looking the  Lexington  Road,  as  spring  came  on,  she  polished  up  her 
accounts  of  the  doctors  and  attendants,  the  soldiers  and  the  young 
drummer  boy,  concealing  their  names  under  false  initials.  Again  she 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  brown  soap  and  sponges,  basins  and  ban- 
dages, soothed  feverish  faces,  chatted  with  Richard  Fitzgerald  or 
Robert  Bane,  relived  in  memory  the  night  of  John  Suhre’s  death. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  was  the  first  time,  she  realized,  that 
she  was  relying  on  truth  alone,  on  scenes  that  she  had  lived,  on  scraps 
of  talk  that  had  been  spoken,  on  characters  she  had  known.  No  need 
now  to  resort  to  exotic  backgrounds  or  tempestuous  plots  of  murder 
and  vengeance.  These  she  had  seen.  These  she  would  write  down 
in  black  and  white.  To  save  the  faces  of  those  who  might,  perchance, 
recognize  themselves  in  her  pictures,  she  omitted  her  information 
about  the  estimable  lady  who  had  forced  the  soldiers  to  bequeath  their 
fortunes  to  her,  and  the  nurses  who  had  stolen  watches  and  money 
from  the  wounded  men.  Save  for  these,  she  sacrificed  little  to  truth, 
and,  uncertain  whether  her  plunge  into  realism  would  prove  success- 
ful, dispatched  the  papers  to  Frank  Sanborn. 

On  May  twenty-second,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first 
of  the  series  in  print.  The  forty  dollars  Louisa  received  from  The 
Commonwealth^"^  were  nothing,  however,  beside  two  letters  that  she 
later  found  at  the  post  office.  James  Redpath  and  the  more  recently 
founded  firm  of  Roberts  Brothers  both  sought  permission  to  reprint 

90.  The  Commonwealth,  I;  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  (January  24,  January  31,  Febru- 
ary 7i  February  14,  February  22,  1863). 

91.  “Hospital  Sketches,”  The  Commonwealth,  I:  38,  39,  41,  43  (May  22,  May  29, 
June  12,  June  26,  1863). 

92.  Mrs.  Alcott  to  her  brother,  August  30,  1863,  Family  Letters  V,  Concord  Public 
Library. 
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the  sketches  in  book  form.®®  Louisa  did  not  hesitate  before  choosing 
Redpath’s  offer  of  five  cents  on  each  copy.®^  Besides,  of  the  ten  he 
was  to  retain,  the  publisher  promised  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  printing 
and  contribute  something  to  the  support  of  orphans  made  homeless 
or  fatherless  by  the  war.  From  the  inkstand,  Louisa  turned  to 
printer’s  type,  and  found  herself  in  a mad  whirl  of  proofs.  Her 
mother’s  “Glory  Hallelujah”  resounded  to  the  rafters  now.  Her 
father,  looking  more  benign  than  ever,  suggested  that  she  dedicate 
Hospital  Sketches  to  Hannah  Stevenson.®®  Even  Abba  was  rendered 
mute  by  her  admiration  for  her  sister.  The  Orchard  House  waited, 
breathless,  for  the  approaching  event. 

At  last,  on  August  twenty-sixth,  Louisa’s  dozen  free  copies  arrived 
from  Redpath.®®  She  herself  would  have  preferred  the  green  covers 
to  be  darker  green  or  drab.  Perhaps  the  margins  were  not  wide 
enough.®^  But  no  such  trivial  disappointments  could  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  of  sending  forth  this  book,  her  second-born,®® — no  flow- 
ery romances  now  of  dewdrops  or  thistledown,  but  truth,  the  living 
truth — into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  had  lived  that  truth.  One 
copy  went,  of  course,  to  Sergeant  Bane.®®  Another  was  inscribed, 
with  tongue  in  cheek,  to  Nurse  Pratt  from  Nurse  Periwinkle.  From 
the  twenty-five-cent  paper  edition  that  Redpath  planned  for  army 
reading,  Louisa  would  receive  ten  per  cent.^®®  At  least  her  experience 
would  pay  for  her  expenses.  But  what  would  the  critics  say? 

Louisa  had  not  long  to  wait.  All  the  Concord  townsfolk  were 
buying  and  reading  Hospital  Sketches,  laughing  and  crying  over  the 
book.  One  rash  youth  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  buy  eight  copies  F®^ 
The  author  sat  back  and  waited  for  reports  from  more  authoritative 
sources  than  the  neighbors.  She  had  always  thought  a few  tears 
from  a man  far  better  than  a gallon  of  the  feminine  briny,^®®  and  so 
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there  was  no  end  to  her  rejoicing  when  she  heard  that  the  American 
Consul  at  Venice  had  sent  his  compliments  to  Nurse  Periwinkle,  after 
shouting  with  Moncure  Conway  over  the  Sketches  in  the  moldy  Italian 
city.^°®  David  Wasson  wrote,  expressing  his  extreme  pleasure  with 
the  work.^°^  Louisa  opened  a letter  from  Sergeant  James,  and  found 
therein  high  praise  for  Hospital  Sketches}^^  Henry  James  himself 
applauded  her  exquisite  humanity,^®®  while  the  papers  vied  with  each 
other  to  laud  the  newly  discovered  author.  “Fluent  and  sparkling,” 
with  “touches  of  quiet  humor” — high  praise,  this,  from  The  Boston 
Transcript The  Alcotts  lived  in  a grove  of  newspapers,  looking 
with  bated  breath  for  the  reviews,  reveling  at  last  when  they  were 
found.  “The  scenes  were  graphically  drawn,”  Louisa  read  in  The 
W aterbury  American, while  The  Liberator  and  The  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  joined  forces  with  The  New  York  Independent  and  The 
Boston  Cultivator,  The  New  England  Farmer,  and  The  Wide 
World^^^  in  declaring  Hospital  Sketches  a work  of  excellence.  If  the 
walk  to  the  post  office  was  not  rewarded  by  the  receipt  of  clippings 
and  reviews,  Louisa  was  sure  to  find  letters  from  her  hospital  boys“® 
demanding  immediate  answers.  The  good  news  arrived,  also,  that 
“Thoreau’s  Flute,”  which  had  sung  itself  in  her  mind  at  the  hospital, 
would  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
There  was  scarcely  time,  with  house  cleaning  and  the  planning  of 
other  stories,  to  relax  and  savor  the  taste  of  her  success.  But  suc- 
cess had  come,  and  whatever  doubts  the  author  had  had  about  the 
salability  of  scenes  that  were  true  to  life  could  now,  she  knew,  be 
dispelled.  If  her  experience  at  the  Union  Hotel  Hospital  had  taught 
her  nothing  more  than  that,  it  had  been,  she  realized,  worth  while. 

In  September,  1863,  the  village  of  Concord  reached  a state  of 
excitement  comparable  with  that  nineteenth  of  April  two  years  before. 
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when  the  boys  had  marched  away  to  war.  Now,  one  company  was 
scheduled  to  return, and  as  Louisa  wandered  about  along  the  Lex- 
ington Road,  she  saw  again  the  flags  flapping,  the  wreaths  and  star- 
spangled  banners  waving  in  the  breeze.  Now  the  signs  were  inscribed 
Welcome  Home,  and  a drum  corps  consisting  of  eight  small  boys 
and  eight  large  drums  kept  up  a continual  rub-a-dubbing  all  day  long. 
The  neighbors  contributed  lemons  and  sugar,  pitchers,  bowls,  and 
glasses,  so  that  the  soldiers  might  pause  for  lemonade.  Along  the 
road  huge  boards  had  been  placed,  resting  on  sawbucks,  to  serve  as 
tables.  Abba  stood  by  in  her  white  frock,  ready  with  the  drinks. 
Louisa  had  decided  not  to  resist  the  sentimental  temptation  to  appear 
in  her  hospital  outfit.  In  a dark  dress,  with  the  old  red  rigolette  about 
her  head,  she,  too,  waited  for  the  parade. 

Amid  the  fluttering  banners  and  waving  handkerchiefs  she  waited, 
and  thought  for  a moment  of  that  other  parade  she  had  watched 
before  she,  too,  had  marched  away  to  war.  She  had  seen  and  felt  so 
much  in  the  time  that  had  flowed  between — John  Suhre,  Robert  Bane, 
Dr.  Kennon,  Dr.  Stipp,  the  foul-smelling,  decaying  ballroom  of  a con- 
verted hotel,  Washington,  city  of  mud  and  dust — yes,  and  of  white 
domes,  too — illness  and  torment,  the  scars  of  her  service.  There  was 
no  time  to  muse  for  long  on  what  had  passed,  for  there  was  the  gleam 
of  gun  barrels,  and  the  little  column  came  marching  down  the  Boston 
Highway ! Steadily  they  proceeded,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
when  suddenly,  just  as  the  central  file  was  opposite  the  gate  where 
Louisa  stood,  the  captain  turned  ’round  on  his  heel,  drew  his  sword 
from  the  scabbard,  and  shouted,  “Parade  Rest!”  The  butts  of  sixty 
rifles  thumped  the  ground  at  once.  The  beat  of  drums  and  the  scream- 
ing of  fifes  filled  the  air.  The  soldiers  had  stopped  before  the  Orchard 
House  to  honor  one  of  their  own,  a veteran  of  the  war.  At  last  the 
men-at-arms  relaxed,  tipped  back  their  caps,  and  mingled  with  the 
spectators,  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  lemonade.  Louisa  walked 
about  among  the  rank  and  file,  a tall  figure  in  a drab  frock  with  a red 
rigolette  ’round  her  head,  walked  and  smiled  and  chatted,  her  gray 

1 12.  A fine  description  of  the  return  of  a company  of  soldiers  appears  in  Hawthorne, 
“The  Woman  Who  Wrote  ‘Little  Women,’”  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  XXXIX  (Octo- 
ber, 1922),  120-21. 

See  also  Louisa  Alcott  to  Alfred  Whitman,  September  [1863],  Houghton  Library, 
and  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa,  174-75. 
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eyes  twinkling,  her  heart  remembering  other  soldiers  who  had  worn 
the  same  army  blue,  but  had  not  returned  like  these  from  war. 

The  column  reformed,  but  before  the  men  marched  off,  sixty  caps 
were  held  high  in  the  air  and  sixty  voices  cheered  lustily  for  Louisa. 
Then,  while  the  Hawthornes  and  the  Alcotts  and  the  neighbors  waved 
them  on  their  way,  the  little  company  moved  on,  turning  the  bend  of 
the  road  past  Moore’s  barn.  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  Abba,  and  the 
others  began  to  strip  the  tables.  The  last  gun  barrel  flashed  in  the 
light.  The  parade  w’as  over. 

Louisa  stood  silent  for  a moment,  looking  tow'ard  the  bend  of  the 
road,  watching  where  ghosts  of  soldiers  paced  their  silent  way.  Her 
mother  understood,  and  came  up  to  her,  putting  her  arm  ’round 
Louisa’s  waist.  For  a moment  Louisa  rested  her  forehead  on  her 
mother’s  shoulder;  then  silently,  hurriedly,  she  passed  up  the  path- 
way to  the  porch  and  walked  within.  Her  heart  was  with  them  still, 
with  all  the  Murrays  and  Fitzgeralds  who  might  return  from  battle- 
fields that  bore  other  names  than  Fredericksburg,  with  all  the  Suhres 
who  would  never  return.  She  herself  was  with  them  still,  a soldier 
of  the  Union,  turning  with  them  the  bend  of  the  road  past  Moore’s 
barn,  remembering,  as  they  remembered,  the  snow  and  sleet  of  the 
battlefield,  the  bandaged  heads,  the  faces  blackened  with  powder,  the 
legs  gashed  by  whistling  lead,  remembering  death,  the  ghost  that 
always  hovered  near.  And  if  she  wore,  in  token  of  her  service,  a red 
rigolette  instead  of  army  blue,  and  if  there  was  no  gold  lace  on  her 
shoulders,  that  was  of  no  significance.  She  bore  within  her  mind  the 
scars  of  battle,  the  memory  of  sickness  and  of  pain,  her  own  wound 
carried  from  a field  called  Georgetown.  Within  her  also  was  the 
hope,  the  same  that  lifted  the  hearts  of  the  little  company  marching 
along  the  Boston  Highway,  the  same  that  flickered  and  rose  high  in 
the  minds  of  men  who  even  now  were  lying  on  iron  beds  in  some 
Union  Hotel  Hospital — the  hope  that  from  this  slaughter  and  this 
civil  war,  from  the  ashes  of  the  multitudinous  dead,  would  rise  the 
phoenix  flame  of  liberty,  to  shine  over  the  Union  like  a brave,  undying 
candle,  like  a glowing  star,  like  that  white  dome  of  the  Capitol  gleam- 
ing forever  under  the  sun. 
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V^aptain  IVidgely  s Ju 
Commerce,  1757  to  1774 

By  William  D.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Governor  Dummer  Academy, 
South  Byfield,  Massachusetts 


HE  relationship  between  the  wealthy  planters  in  the 
American  colonies  and  the  English  merchants  who  served 
as  their  commercial  agents  has  always  been  an  interesting 
subject.  Many  writers  have  described  the  system  whereby 
the  owner  of  a colonial  estate  employed  a London  or  Bristol  or 
Glasgow  firm  as  a sort  of  commission  merchant  to  dispose  of  his 
products  and  to  lay  out  the  probable  proceeds  in  goods  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  be  delivered  at  the  planter’s  wharf  in  the  following 
season.  The  British  capitalist  advanced  money  and  gave  generous 
credit  to  the  planter;  the  planter  continually  operated  on  borrowed 
funds  and  found  his  next  crop  mortgaged  even  before  it  was  planted. 
The  system  was  frequently  characterized  by  careless  and  wasteful 
management  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  in  England,  high  commis- 
sions and  freight  rates,  and  chronic  overbuying  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial.  But  what  was  more  important,  the  result  of  the  system,  in 
its  various  and  widespread  phases,  was  the  economic  bondage  of  the 
planter  class  in  America  to  the  British  merchants. 

Maryland  was  the  northernmost  of  the  group  of  colonies  in  which 
this  method  of  selling  products  and  buying  goods  was  employed 
extensively.  Tobacco,  iron,  and  lumber  were  the  principal  products 
shipped  to  England  by  the  Marylanders,  and  it  was  in  return  for  the 
hogsheads,  bars,  and  staves  that  cargoes  of  cloth,  tools,  wines,  etc., 
were  landed  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  Maryland  trade  was  the  direct  dealing  of  the  London 
merchants  with  the  producers  rather  than  with  an  intervening  colonial 
factor.  Into  the  rivers  the  ships  came  early  in  the  spring,  loaded 
with  goods  which  had  been  ordered  the  preceding  summer  and  bought 
from  various  shopkeepers  by  the  merchant  to  whom  the  tobacco  was 
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consigned.  These  goods  were  slowly  disembarked  and  distributed 
while  the  captains  went  around  making  engagements  for  return  loads. 
When  the  holds  of  the  vessels  were  filled,  the  anchors  were  weighed, 
and  the  ships  sailed  back  to  England  with  the  products  of  a year’s 
work  and  new  orders  for  goods  from  the  Mother  Country. 

Among  those  in  Maryland  who  engaged  in  trade  with  the  mer- 
chant firms  of  England  was  Captain  Charles  Ridgely  (1729-90), 
member  of  the  distinguished  family  of  that  name  and  (later)  builder 
of  “Hampton”  in  Baltimore  County.  A large  collection  of  his  papers 
found  recently  in  an  old  desk  in  a wing  of  that  mansion  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  his  activities  and  serves  as  a vivid  illustration  of 
the  system  used.  The  letters  and  accounts  preserved  for  i6o-odd 
years  show  that  Captain  Ridgely’s  London  commerce  was  quite  typi- 
cal of  the  period  and  place.  The  earliest  papers,  covering  the  six 
years  from  1757  to  1763  and  comprising  approximately  a fifth  of 
the  entire  number,  deal  with  the  time  when  he  commanded  ships  him- 
self and  picture  the  career  of  a captain  at  work.  The  other  manu- 
scripts trace  his  relations  with  various  London  firms  through  the 
medium  of  letters,  accounts  current,  shop  notes,  invoices,  and  the  like. 
There  are  remarkably  few  gaps,  so  the  result  is  a canvas  of  broad  pro- 
portions, a sweeping  view  of  a vanished  era  in  the  economic  and  social 
history  of  Maryland. 

I.  His  Own  Voyages 

Captain  Ridgely  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  London  trade  in 
July,  1757,  as  master  of  the  ship  Baltimore  Town  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  Thames.  He  had  on  board  a cargo  of  casks,  cases,  boxes,  bales, 
trunks,  and  bundles  of  goods  consigned  to  merchants  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  His  instructions  directed  him  to  sail  with  the  first  fair 
wind,  going  with  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  other  vessels  across  the 
sea  as  a protection  against  French  attackers.  He  was  to  proceed  on 
the  voyage  even  if  he  lost  the  convoy,  and  if,  by  some  unlucky  chance, 
he  was  captured,  his  ransom  was  set  at  £4-5000.  Once  arrived  on  the 
other  side,  he  was  to  deliver  part  of  his  merchandise  at  Norfolk,  then 
proceed  to  the  “Patuscon”  (Patuxent)  to  unload  the  remainder. 
There  he  was  to  take  on  tobacco  “as  escpeditious  as  you  can”  in  order 
to  return  with  the  spring  fleet,  and  to  “Come  north  about”  on  the  way 
home  if  wind  and  weather  permitted. 
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One  section  of  the  orders  instructed  Captain  Ridgely  to  lay  in 
produce  for  his  voyage,  and  a survey  of  the  purchases  provides  a pic- 
ture of  the  kind  of  things  used  at  that  time  on  a long  ocean  journey. 
For  the  ship  itself  there  were  several  hundred  pounds  of  cordage,  a 
studding  sail,  a boom  iron,  two  log  lines,  a wooden  topmast,  and  some 
iron  work.  What  might  be  called  housekeeping  supplies  included  oil 
for  the  lamps,  brooms,  pails,  hinges,  a ladle,  a basin,  a pair  of  bellows, 
a soup  spoon,  and  many  pounds  of  soap.  The  foodstuffs  consisted  of 
mutton,  a large  quantity  of  beef  salted  in  casks,  fish,  some  fine  flour, 
brown  biscuit,  three  bushels  of  salt,  numerous  heads  of  greens,  “tur- 
nips & other  Garden  Stuff,”  three  barrels  of  beer,  and — of  course — 
water. 

The  provisions  were  not  all  acquired  at  the  same  time,  but  were 
bought  as  the  day  for  departure  came  nearer  and  as  the  Baltimore 
Town  moved  from  port  to  port  along  the  coast.  Captain  Ridgely 
sailed  from  London  near  the  end  of  July  and  spent  a week  at  Deal, 
then  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  seven  or  eight 
days  before  travelling  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  back  in  Ports- 
mouth by  August  twenty-fifth,  and  a few  days  later  trouble  with  some 
of  the  other  officers  required  a direct  order  from  James  Russell,  the 
London  charterer  of  the  vessel,  to  straighten  out  the  difficulty.  Prepa- 
rations were  finally  completed  in  the  first  week  of  September  and  the 
ship  sailed  away  to  the  westward,  thus  casually  starting  its  master  on 
a commercial  career  which  grew  to  considerable  size  from  this  small 
beginning. 

The  trip  across  must  have  taken  two  full  months,  for  on  Novem- 
ber sixth  Captain  Ridgely  paid  Auguste  Mlloy  20/-  for  pilotage  up  to 
Hampton  in  Virginia.  There  it  was  necessary  to  pay  Thomas  John- 
son, Jr.,  the  naval  officer,  16/8  for  three  permits  of  entry,  after  which 
the  goods  directed  to  Messrs.  Andrew  Sprowl  & Company,  James 
Gibson,  and  others,  were  landed.  Captain  Ridgely  himself  did  not 
know  what  were  the  contents  of  the  containers  he  had  transported 
from  London,  and  if  they  were  not  called  for  at  the  wharf  he  was 
empowered  to  store  them  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen  concerned. 
Apparently  it  took  ten  days  to  complete  the  business  in  Norfolk,  and 
during  the  interval  Ridgely  bought  from  Abraham  Maer  some  lamp 
black,  a gross  of  corks,  a hundred  tenpenny  nails,  and  a like  number 
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of  sixpenny  nails.  Then,  on  November  sixteenth,  the  captain  paid 
port  charges  amounting  to  £14.5.3,  including  £1.10.0  for  the  Gov- 
ernor’s dues,  1/6  for  head  money,  £8.8.9  the  tax  of  1/3  on  each 
of  the  135  tons  of  the  cargo,  £2.2.6  for  the  naval  officer’s  fee,  and 
£2.2.6  for  the  collector’s  fee.  The  next  day  Nathaniel  Cunningham 
piloted  the  Baltimore  Tonen  out  of  Hampton  and  received  20/-,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  regular  fee  for  such  service. 

It  was  a short  sail  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  by  the  twenty- 
second  Captain  Ridgely  was  in  the  Patuxent.  He  emptied  his  vessel 
and,  obedient  to  his  instructions,  began  at  once  to  load  tobacco  brought 
on  a flat-bottomed  boat  from  the  nearby  plantations.  Two  days  later 
the  ship  was  moved  to  the  Patapsco,  and  the  winter  months  were  occu- 
pied with  repairs  needed  before  the  return  voyage  was  begun. ^ 
Joseph  Bankson  did  much  of  the  work,  aided  by  John  Hide  and 
Thomas  Parrett,  and  between  them  they  set  up  two  standing  masts, 
a main  yard,  and  a foretopmast,  shaved,  cut,  and  fixed  the  cross  trees, 
and  prepared  a maintopsail  and  a foretopsail.  The  chain  plates, 
spikes,  rivets,  and  rings  were  all  examined  and  replaced  where  neces- 
sary. The  planking  and  timber  for  the  alterations  were  supplied  by 
Richard  Moale,  James  Forbes,  and  Philemon  Young,  while  the  cord- 
age was  bought  from  Andrew  Thompson,  “Roap  Maker.”  Caspar 
Craswick,  “Tinker,”  performed  equally  important  repairs  among  the 
kitchen  utensils,  mending  the  kettle,  the  coffee  pot,  the  copper  sauce- 
pan, and  the  tin  pint  pot. 

When  the  ship  was  ready  for  use  in  January,  1758,  little  time  was 
lost  loading  her  with  tobacco,  and  39  hogsheads  were  brought  from 
Baltimore  and  Joppa  and  stowed  away  in  the  hold.  Then  Captain 
Ridgely  purchased  large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  ship  bread, 
white  bread,  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  for  use  on  the  eastward  journey, 
besides  a quart  of  rum  “delivered  the  Sailors”  and  eighty-seven  pounds 
of  candles.  Port  charges  in  the  Patuxent  amounted  to  £47.11.0, 
largely  export  duties  to  be  divided  between  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  fund  for  emitting  paper  currency.  Henry  Cary  piloted 
the  Baltimore  Town  on  its  way  out  on  April  eleventh  and  John  Ben- 

I.  John  Ridgely,  the  captain’s  brother,  wrote  Captain  John  Dunn  on  May  seventh,  “I 
assure  you  I never  Saw  a Vessell  in  Worse  condition  arrive  in  the  Country” — it  could 
not  have  weathered  one  hard  gale.  He  added  that  the  repairs  made  her  as  tight  and 
strong  as  any  ship  out  of  London. 
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nett  performed  similar  service  into  Hampton  Roads  one  week  later. 
This  time  the  stop  in  Norfolk  was  very  brief,  three  days,  and  on  April 
twenty-first  Captain  Ridgely  set  out  to  sea,  sailing  in  company  with  a 
man-of-war  because  the  convoy  had  been  ordered  to  New  York. 

Evidently  Captain  Ridgely’s  conduct  on  his  first  voyage  was  satis- 
factory to  his  employer,  James  Russell,  for  on  his  next  trip  he  was 
given  command  of  a new  vessel.  This  was  the  ship  Charming  Nancy, 
two  hundred  tons,  built  in  Maryland  in  1758,  and  owned  by  Russell 
himself.  She  was  of  square  construction  and  carried  a crew  of  four- 
teen men,  a larger  affair  than  the  Baltimore  Town.  She  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  in  April,  1759,  with  a cargo  of  European  goods  on  four- 
teen cockets,  including  six  marked  chests  containing  2,015  pounds  of 
Bohea  tea.  She  reached  Annapolis  early  in  July  and  took  about  ten 
weeks  to  unload  and  take  on  her  return  shipments.  Captain  Ridgely 
carried  back  to  London  in  September  good  quantities  of  all  three  of 
Maryland’s  principal  exports:  421  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  1906  bars 
of  iron,  and  15,000  staves  and  heading. 

The  third  voyage,  which  took  place  the  next  year,  1760,  differed 
from  the  previous  ones  in  that  the  Charming  Nancy  carried  passen- 
gers as  well  as  cargo.  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  many  additional 
people  were  on  board,  though  Russell  wrote  Ridgely  at  Spithead  on 
April  fourteenth,  giving  permission  to  add  another  “if  its  agreeable 
to  you  and  you’r  other  passengirs,”  the  money  to  be  paid  in  Mary- 
land. One  of  the  passengers  was  the  captain’s  niece,  “Miss  Carnan,” 
who  gave  £6  for  her  passage.  This  trip,  too,  the  ship  had  on  board 
five  guns,  probably  a precaution  against  the  increasingly  dangerous 
attacks  of  the  French  on  the  sea.  The  thirty-five  cockets  of  European 
goods  were  landed  at  Annapolis  in  June,  and  immediately  the  process 
of  gathering  a load  to  be  exported  was  begun.  Captain  Ridgely,  on 
advice  of  his  father,  brother,  and  friends,  decided  to  stay  in  Mary- 
land. He  did  not  at  this  time  give  up  all  hopes  of  active  command, 
for  he  wrote  Russell  that  he  might  take  a ship  again.  He  sent  the 
Charming  Nancy  home  in  October  with  George  Brash  in  charge,  car- 
rying 426  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  1,787  bars  of  iron,  13,000  staves  and 
heading,  and  2,000  pounds  of  sassafras  root.  Since  he  was  not  going 
along  to  make  his  own  purchases,  he  sent  an  order  for  some  goods  to 
be  sent  on  the  next  ship  out. 
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Now  followed  a period  of  approximately  eighteen  months,  during 
which  Captain  Ridgely  remained  in  “the  Plantations”  and  directed  the 
London  trade  from  his  office  desk.  Captain  Brash  sailed  the  Charm- 
ing Nancy  back  and  forth  from  London,  making  two  complete  round 
trips  with  the  usual  cargoes.  The  1761  venture  was  smaller  than  the 
previous  one,  consisting  of  only  eighteen  cockets  of  goods,  among 
which  were  a saddle,  a looking  glass,  a w'atch,  a cloak,  books,  linens, 
hats,  rugs,  pewter,  etc.,  for  Captain  Ridgely.  The  vessel  docked  at 
Baltimore  Town  on  this  trip  and  from  there  her  goods  were  carried 
by  William  Corbell  and  Joachim  John  Lifner  to  Annapolis,  by  Nicho- 
las Bowdle  to  the  Great  Choptank,  and  by  John  McCaull  up  the  Bay. 
Then,  after  three  years  of  continuous  use,  the  ship  was  overhauled 
before  she  started  her  next  voyage.  Stephen  Garland  provided  the 
tar,  and  at  least  nine  men  did  the  work.  Hugh  Merriken  supplied 
spare  yards,  including  a thirty-six-foot  maintopmast,  a thirty-three- 
foot  foretopmast,  a thirty-three-foot  mizzentopmast,  and  two  arms 
of  thirty-three  feet  and  twenty-five  feet,  respectively.  Martin  Smurr 
mended  the  iron  hoops  on  the  buckets,  put  new  staves  on  the  water- 
casks  and  the  beef  barrels,  and  provided  a number  of  new  casks  and 
kegs.  When  this  wmrk  was  completed,  the  supplies  of  bread,  mutton, 
pork  and  rum  were  put  on  board,  the  cargo  of  tobacco,  iron  and  lum- 
ber was  loaded,  and  on  September  eleventh  the  Charming  Nancy 
sailed  away  for  London  under  convoy  of  H.  M.  S.  Assistance  with 
seventeen  other  ships  in  company. 

The  1762  voyage  took  place  under  circumstances  altered  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  James  Russell  took  into  partnership  his  son-in- 
law,  William  Molleson,  and  the  firm  did  business  as  Russell  & Molle- 
son  for  the  next  three  years.  About  the  same  time.  Captain  Charles 
Ridgely  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Caleb  Dorsey  of  “Belmont” 
and  Priscilla  Hill,  and  entered  into  an  iron  partnership  with  his  father. 
Colonel  Charles  Ridgely,  and  his  brother,  John  Ridgely.  This  double 
move  by  Ridgely  led  Russell  to  congratulate  him  “on  your  Marriage 
& Iron  work  partnership”  and  to  wish  him  all  happiness  and  success. 
William  Martin,  a London  apothecary,  sent  a “little  account”  and 
said,  “I  heartily  Congratulate  you  on  your  happy  Marriage,  sincerely 
Wishing  you  & your  Lady  every  kind  of  Felicity.”  Doubtless  it  was 
the  wedding  which  caused  the  captain  to  import  in  the  spring  of  1762 
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several  articles  of  household  furniture,  including  a Chinese  tea  table 
and  a curricle  which  Russell  reported  was  a very  good  one  and  cheap. 
These  came  westward  in  the  Charming  Nancy,  which  sailed  with  the 
East  India  and  West  India  fleets  under  convoy  of  H.  M.  S.  Gosport. 
The  trip  took  so  long  that,  after  some  merchandise  consigned  to  the 
Potomac  was  delivered,  there  was  little  time  for  loading  the  return 
cargo.  This  was  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  when  the  ship 
headed  towards  England  in  September,  Captain  Ridgely  was  once 
more  in  active  service. 

That  Ridgely  was  high  in  the  favor  of  Russell  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  London  merchant  warmly  welcomed  the  Maryland  cap- 
tain to  London  and  asked  him  to  stay  at  his  house.  At  the  same  time, 
he  promised  Ridgely  the  command  of  another  ship  in  the  spring,  and 
probably  many  winter  evenings  were  spent  discussing  the  future  of 
the  trade  between  London  and  the  region  around  the  Chesapeake. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Captain  Ridgely  sailing  early 
in  May,  1763,  with  a large  cargo  of  goods,  including  121  different 
kinds  of  articles  valued  at  £1445.9.3.  The  vessel  was  the  ship  Royal 
Briton,  350  tons,  built  at  Bristol  in  1754,  and  owned  by  Coverdale 
Richardson.  She  carried  a crew  of  twenty,  and  was  nearly  double 
the  size  of  Ridgely’s  previous  commands.  Russell’s  orders  were  to 
sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  to  the  Patapsco  in  Maryland,  there  to  bal- 
last with  bar  or  pig  iron  from  the  Nottingham  works,  and  then  to 
load  tobacco  and  lumber.  This  was  the  course  pursued  and,  after  a 
brief  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  to  land  some  chinaware  for 
Colonel  Fitzhugh,  the  Royal  Briton  reached  her  destination  in  the 
middle  of  July.  Good  progress  was  made  in  taking  on  652  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  from  Elkridge,  Kent  Island,  and  other  localities,  68^ 
tons  of  pig  iron,  23,700  staves,  and  2 tons  of  sassafras,  and  the  ship 
set  out  for  England  just  two  months  after  she  had  arrived  in  the 
Colony.  She  sailed  with  John  Walker  as  master,  for  Captain  Ridgely’s 
health  kept  him  at  home  this  winter.  He  suggested  that  he  might 
take  command  of  the  ship  sent  across  the  next  year,  but  when  the 
time  came,  he  remained  in  Maryland. 

Thus  Captain  Ridgely’s  personal  participation  in  the  London  trade 
came  to  an  end  after  seven  years,  during  which  he  sailed  the  Atlantic 
seven  times  in  three  different  vessels.  Whether  health,  family  affairs. 
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or  the  increasing  importance  of  his  business  ventures  was  the  chief 
cause,  he  stayed  in  Maryland  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  possible  that, 
having  accumulated  a good  sum  on  his  ocean  voyages,  he  decided  to 
remain  at  home  and  conduct  his  affairs  from  the  more  advantageous 
position  of  a merchant’s  counting  house.  Certainly  the  balance  due 
Captain  Ridgely  throughout  the  years  he  was  in  active  command — 
£ii  in  October,  1758,  £87  in  March,  1760,  £64  in  April,  1761,  £240 
in  April,  1762,  £2110  in  the  early  part  of  1763,  and  £57  in  Septem- 
ber, when  he  gave  up  the  Royal  Briton — indicates  that  he  must  have 
had  considerable  capital  to  invest.^ 

2.  Russell  and  Molleson 

Captain  Ridgely’s  principal  agents  in  London  from  1763  to  the 
end  of  the  colonial  period  were  James  Russell  and  William  Molleson, 
who  acted  together  until  October,  1765,  and  separately  after  that 
time.  These  merchants  chartered  vessels  which  sailed  to  Maryland 
and  loaded  the  cargoes  of  tobacco,  iron,  staves,  etc.,  which  were 
gathered  on  the  wharves  ready  for  shipment.  The  products  were 
taken  to  London  and  sold  there,  and  the  proceeds  were  invested  as 
directed  by  the  owners,  usually  in  goods  needed  on  the  plantations 
scattered  throughout  Maryland.  The  firm  acted  as  agent  in  the  sale 
of  the  cargoes,  and  it  bought  from  English  shopkeepers  and  work- 
men the  articles  required  by  the  people  in  the  Colony.  It  arranged 
for  the  necessary  insurance  on  both  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  it  paid 
the  various  fees  involved  in  the  shipment  of  goods  in  and  out  of  the 
country.  In  addition,  Russell  and  Molleson  performed  for  Captain 
Ridgely  several  services  of  a more  personal  nature.  They  forwarded 
letters  to  and  from  him,  they  paid  bills  drawn  by  him  to  discharge 
accounts  with  individual  tradesmen,  they  handled  his  law  suits  in  the 
English  courts,  and  they  conducted  the  transactions  which  involved 
the  long-range  purchase  of  land  in  Maryland. 

On  his  part.  Captain  Ridgely  acted  as  general  agent  in  the  Colony 
for  Russell  & Molleson.  He  expended  considerable  energy  to  make 

2.  Professor  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield  comments  on  the  fact  that,  while  New  England 
men  went  to  sea  quite  as  a matter  of  course,  it  was  distinctly  unusual  for  Marylanders 
to  command  vessels  in  person.  Captain  Ridgely  differed  from  the  merchant  princes  to 
the  north  in  that,  when  he  retired  from  active  participation,  he  did  not  invest  in  a fleet 
of  ships,  but  conducted  business  through  the  medium  of  ships  owned  in  London  or  by 
other  colonials. 
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up  loads  for  the  ships  they  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  procuring  from 
his  planter  friends  shipments  to  fill  the  space  after  his  own  tobacco 
and  iron  were  put  on  board.  He  collected  debts  owed  the  firm  by  citi- 
zens in  Maryland,  and  he  recommended  to  London  those  whom  he 
considered  responsible  enough  to  be  given  credit.  He  cashed  bills 
drawn  on  the  company  by  Maryland  people,  occasionally  paying  out 
large  sums  in  this  way,  and  he  exercised  his  judgment  in  extending 
brief  credit  if  it  seemed  advisable  not  to  force  quick  payment  for  sup- 
plies purchased.  He  kept  on  hand  a stock  of  merchandise  from  which 
people  might  buy  what  they  needed  in  the  way  of  household  furnish- 
ings, equipment,  and  staple  foods. 

a.  Friendly  Relations 

This  general  picture  provides  a broad  canvas  on  which  to  trace  the 
complicated  interweavings  of  the  Ridgely  dealings  with  Russell  & 
Molleson.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  was  the  existence  of 
extremely  pleasant  personal  relationships  between  the  men  concerned. 
There  was  a continual  exchange  of  good  wishes,  couched  in  terms  of 
such  unusual  cordiality  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  side 
regarded  the  other  very  highly.  The  letter  of  November  12,  1763, 
written  upon  receipt  of  news  that  Captain  Ridgely  intended  to  stay 
in  Maryland,  set  the  keynote  for  all  the  subsequent  communications. 
After  expressing  regret  that  ill  health  should  keep  Ridgely  ashore, 
Molleson,  for  the  firm,  commended  the  captain  for  his  diligence  and 
care  in  loading  the  Royal  Briton  so  speedily.  “The  Goods  you  order,” 
he  continued,  “shall  be  sent  free  of  all  charges,  by  the  Patapsco  Ship.” 
Five  months  later,  in  April,  1764,  when  sending  the  bill  of  lading 
for  goods  ordered  by  Captain  Ridgely,  Molleson  remarked  that  his 
company  had  charged  no  freight  or  commission.  Again,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1766,  Molleson,  then  in  business  for  himself,  wrote  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  charge  freight  for  family  goods  sent  in  his  own  ships, 
but  must  pay  charges  when  the  parcels  went  in  other  people’s  vessels. 

The  cordiality  between  Captain  Ridgely  and  his  London  repre- 
sentatives was  sometimes  expressed  in  the  more  substantial  form  of 
gifts.  On  November  20,  1763,  Molleson  closed  his  discussion  of 
business  with  the  pleasant  words  that:  “We  have  now  only  to  desire 
your  Acceptance  of  a Chest  of  Lemons  2 Hampers  of  Porter  & a 
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Couple  of  Cheeses.”  These  delicacies  doubtless  added  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  Ridgely  household  while  they  lasted,  as  also  the  hogs- 
head of  porter,  the  cask  of  cheese,  and  the  chest  of  lemons  which  were 
sent  the  next  spring. 

Often  Mrs.  Ridgely  was  included  specifically  in  the  expressions 
of  good  will.  Molleson  ended  numerous  epistles  with  such  phrases 
as:  “My  Compliments  to  Mrs.  Ridgely,”  “My  Compliments  to  Mrs. 
Ridgely  I sincerely  wish  Every  good  thing  to  attend  you  both,”  and 
“With  my  kind  Compliments  to  Mrs.  Ridgely  and  all  my  friends  I 
am,”  etc.  On  November  8,  1766,  a shipment  of  goods  for  Mrs. 
Ridgely’s  use  was  forwarded,  and  Molleson  several  times  commented 
that  his  own  wife  had  assisted  in  the  choice  of  certain  articles.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  a special  message  from  Mrs.  Molleson  to  Mrs. 
Ridgely  concerning  the  latest  fashionable  trimmings.  The  next  Feb- 
ruary, the  London  merchant  sent  a piece  of  chintz  for  the  captain’s 
spouse,  and  he  added:  “I  hope  it  will  please  Mrs.  Ridgely,  as  I chose 
it  one  of  the  handsomest  I could  find.” 

Probably  the  single  event  which  cemented  the  friendly  tie  most 
firmly  was  William  Molleson’s  visit  to  Maryland  in  1764  and  1765. 
He  went  out  in  March,  1764,  as  a passenger  in  the  Munificence.  He 
made  his  headquarters  at  Lower  Marlboro  in  Calvert  County  and 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  courts  in  which  his  firm  was  suing  for 
money  owed  them  by  the  planters.  At  the  same  time,  he  directed  the 
delivery  of  the  cargo  of  the  Munificence,  engaging  a sloop  to  carry 
the  goods  up  the  Bay.  The  last  load,  including  supplies  for  the  Not- 
tingham iron  works,  was  despatched  on  June  twenty-third,  and  the 
next  month  was  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  return  voyage  of 
the  Munificence.  Still  Molleson  was  detained  in  Southern  Maryland 
by  his  presence  at  the  courts,  where  he  expected  to  collect  “a  good 
deal  of  money.”  In  November  he  asked  Captain  Ridgely  to  arrange 
for  repairs  to  a schooner  to  be  used  in  local  traffic,  if  the  cost  of  fitting 
her  did  not  exceed  £250  currency.  Enlarging  the  hold  and  length- 
ening the  waterline  proved  so  expensive  that  Colonel  Fitzhugh’s  brig 
was  hired  instead.  Its  first  task  was  to  carry  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  gathered  by  Charles  Grahame  for  Molleson  to 
the  works  where  it  was  used.  Ridgely,  on  his  side,  asked  Molleson 
on  November  twenty-first  to  help  him  oust  “the  Doctr”  from  the 
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house  which  he,  Ridgely,  intended  to  live  in  during  the  cold  season. 
He  remarked  that  the  cost  of  laying  in  wood,  hay,  etc.,  “in  the  Dead 
time  of  the  Winter”  would  be  more  than  they  were  worth,  and  he 
would  have  to  engage  another  house  unless  he  could  get  occupancy  in 
eight  or  nine  days.  Molleson  replied  that  he  would  “do  every  thing 
that  is  consistent  with  strict  friendship  with  you,”  and  the  difficulty 
was  arranged  satisfactorily. 

Early  in  December  Molleson  made  a quick  trip  to  Annapolis,  but 
he  had  to  go  down  again  to  keep  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts.  He  moved  to  Annapolis  late  in  January,  then  visited  Balti- 
more for  several  weeks  towards  the  end  of  February.  There  he  saw 
much  of  Captain  Ridgely  and  his  family,  and  the  connection  became 
closer  during  that  period.  Before  he  left,  the  planters  came  in  from 
the  country  for  a farewell  dinner  at  the  town  hall,  and  Molleson’s 
friends  at  Elkridge  Landing  held  a similar  gathering  at  the  home  of 
John  Dorsey.  Molleson  planned  to  sail  from  Philadelphia,  but  when 
he  got  there  he  could  not  procure  passage  for  London,  so  he  went  on  to 
New  York  and  sailed  aboard  the  regular  packet.  His  visit  to  Mary- 
land not  only  straightened  out  certain  affairs  of  business  and  increased 
friendly  relations  with  those  with  whom  he  dealt,  but  it  also  gave  him 
a first-hand  glimpse  of  conditions  in  the  colonial  world,  a knowledge 
which  proved  exceedingly  useful  in  framing  the  policies  of  future 
years. 

Molleson’s  expressions  of  good  will  were  renewed  upon  his  return 
to  England.  In  May,  1766,  he  wrote:  “I  have  a sincere  Regard 

for  you  and  all  your  family  as  my  future  conduct  I hope  will  convince 
you  of.”  Two  years  later,  when  Captain  Ridgely  had  begun  to  deal 
elsewhere,  Molleson  remarked  on  this  fact  and  said:  “I  am  sure  for 
Old  Acquaintance  Sake  you  will  do  nothing  to  hurt  me.  I shall  Ever 
have  a Respect  and  Regard  for  you  & your  family,  and  beg  my  best 
Compliments  to  Mrs.  Ridgely.”  At  late  as  August,  1770,  the  Lon- 
don merchant  gave  the  opinion  that,  with  capital  supplied  by  Mr. 
Gough,  Ridgely  “might  carry  on  as  great  trade  as  any  in  Baltimore 
town.”  The  existence  of  this  active  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  conducted  so  many  of  his  affairs  must  be  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  Captain  Ridgely’s  successful  operations. 
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b.  Ridgely  as  Agent 

The  cordial  relations  helped  immeasurably  when  Captain  Ridgely 
went  about  his  work  as  agent  in  Maryland  for  the  London  merchants. 
His  most  important  function  was  to  take  charge  of  the  ships  sent  to 
the  Colony,  to  see  that  their  shipments  of  goods  were  delivered  prop- 
erly, and  then  to  fill  them  with  cargoes  from  Maryland  for  the  east- 
ward voyage.  He  performed  these  tasks  with  great  efficiency,  and  as 
early  as  1764  Russell  expressed  pleasure  at  the  swift  handling  of  the 
annual  venture.  It  was  advantageous  to  have  the  ship  returned  with 
such  dispatch  that  its  cargo  might  reach  the  London  market  three 
weeks  or  a month  before  those  consigned  to  other  firms,  and  Captain 
Ridgely  requested,  in  the  first  years  after  he  relinquished  active  com- 
mand, that  the  ships’  papers  be  made  out  in  his  own  name  so  that 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  leaving  Maryland.  Two  vessels  were  sent 
out  in  the  spring  of  1765,  and  Molleson  authorized  Ridgely  to  loan 
as  much  as  £300  to  needy  planters  as  inducement  to  fill  up  the  second 
ship,  using  great  caution  in  the  choice  of  men  and  the  size  of  the  sums 
advanced.  Even  after  Ridgely  ceased  to  serve  as  Molleson’s  chief 
agent,  the  London  merchant  asked  the  Maryland  planter  to  forward 
the  Speedwell’ s load  as  much  as  he  could  consistent  with  his  other 
engagements.  The  only  disagreement  over  Captain  Ridgely’s  actions 
took  place  in  1765-66,  when  Russell  objected  to  the  charge  of  £30 
made  for  loading  the  Hannah  and  Nancy,  contending  that  it  sank 
nearly  half  of  his  commission.  The  matter  was  settled  peaceably,  for 
Ridgely  continued  his  work,  and  in  1769  he  expressed  himself  as  will- 
ing to  be  entered  as  security  for  a cargo  sent  by  Benjamin  Griffith.^ 

Another  of  Captain  Ridgely’s  services  for  Russell  & Molleson  was 
the  recommendation  of  persons  to  whom  It  was  safe  to  send  goods 
on  credit.  In  November,  1763,  Molleson  assured  Ridgely  that  the 
firm  would  always  accept  such  recommendations  and  urged  him  to  be 
cautious.  The  Dorseys  figured  prominently  in  this  connection,  not 
always  happily.  Molleson  wrote  that  he  would  pay  bills  for  Nathan 


3.  Captain  Ridgely’s  expenses  in  loading  ships  for  Russell  & Molleson  are  set 
forth  in  his  account  books.  Among  the  items  listed  in  April  1764  were:  2/3  port  charges, 
£28-;  loading,  £21;  100  gals,  rum,  £11.5;  primage  on  68^  tons  pig  iron,  £8.11.3;  prim- 
age on  652  hhds.  tobacco,  £16.6.  In  July  of  the  same  year  additional  amounts  included: 
I barrel  beer  sent  on  board,  £1.10;  4 doz.  wine,  £4.16;  c.  white  bread,  5/-;  butter  and 
eggs,  2/6;  lamb,  10/-.  The  September  account  showed  an  entry  for  3^4  months’ 
wages,  £21. 
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Dorsey,  but  would  not  send  goods  as  Dorsey  had  drawn  for  £149  and 
had  shipped  only  twenty-one  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  cover  the  bill. 
Ridgely  recommended  Edward  Dorsey,  son  of  John,  as  “a  Safe  Man,” 
then  probably  wished  he  had  not  done  so,  for  In  1767  Edward  paid 
only  £370  on  a debt  of  £2200  and  refused  interest,  alleging  his  services 
— unspecified — equal  to  that  sum.  Russell’s  piquant  comment  was 
much  to  the  point:  “a  hard  case  if  every  Gentn  that  I have  Shipt 
goods  to  puts  up  such  claims,  I shall  be  the  drudge  and  they  reap  all  the 
profits  that  my  labour  deserves — I hope  such  doctrine  as  that  will 
never  take  place  in  Maryland.”  That  same  spring,  Russell  returned 
Lancelot  Todd,  Jr.’s.,  order  for  16/-  because  his  balance  was  only 
4/2.  Three  years  later,  in  1770,  Molleson  declined  to  send  a large 
cargo  to  Thomas  Worthington  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  him.  He  took  the  position  that  he  could  deal  only 
with  those  able  to  pay  punctually,  “by  which  means  I have  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  goods  on  the  lowest  terms.” 

A further  phase  of  Captain  Ridgely’s  service  as  agent  was  the 
payment  of  bills  for  Maryland  citizens  and  for  the  company  in  Lon- 
don. Again  the  name  of  Dorsey  came  to  the  fore,  with  John  of  that 
family  becoming  involved  in  a long  series  of  difficulties.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1763,  he  sent  a plea  to  Ridgely  to  give  cash  for  a bill  on  Mr. 
Russell  so  that  he  could  discharge  a debt  of  £18  owed  Will  Hall,  as 
the  latter  “is  so  Spiteful  he  won’t  take  Bills  for  it”  and  wanted  to  send 
the  debtor  to  gaol.  Towards  the  end  of  November  Captain  Ridgely 
reported  that  he  had  talked  with  Charles  Grahame,  of  Calvert 
County,  who  acted  as  Ridgely’s  assistant  on  numerous  occasions,  about 
John  Dorsey’s  bills  on  Russell  & Molleson  for  £860.  The  decision 
was  that  a mortgage  should  be  taken  on  all  Dorsey’s  property,  includ- 
ing two  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  a half  of  a water  mill 
on  a good  stream,  five  or  six  Negroes,  and  two  or  three  white  serv- 
ants. Eighteen  months  later,  in  March,  1765,  the  pendulum  had 
swung  the  other  way,  and  Molleson  authorized  Ridgely  to  take  four 
of  Dorsey’s  notes  and  to  let  him  have  goods  worth  £300  sterling. 
Others  who  presented  bills  of  exchange  on  the  London  firm  and 
received  cash  from  the  Ridgely  coffers  were : Joseph  Burgess 

(£22.5.8),  John  Curling  (£12.6.2),  John  Chilcote,  Jr.  (£10),  John 
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Gorsuch,  Jr.  (£8.11.8),  and  Luke  Davis  (£4.15.2).^  On  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  bills  owed  by  Russell  & Molleson  to  planters  in 
Maryland.  Among  many  such,  the  largest  single  sum  which  Captain 
Ridgely  was  required  to  dispense  on  behalf  of  Russell  was  £54.5.3 
paid  in  June,  1766,  on  three  separate  accounts. 

Less  prosaic  were  the  personal  commissions  performed  by  Ridgely, 
though  the  majority  of  such  transactions  took  place  through  the  ledg- 
ers of  the  store  which  was  set  up  in  Baltimore  Town  midway  of  the 
period  under  discussion.  When  the  captain  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
his  own  ship  for  the  last  time,  he  brought  with  him  a cloak  for  Wil- 
liam Baxter  of  North  East,  and  also  a supply  of  bustles  which  he  had 
promised  to  sell  for  Mrs.  Dodsworth.  When  apologizing  for  the 
delay  in  disposing  of  the  bustles,  because  he  was  busy  getting  settled 
into  his  new^  career  on  land,  Ridgely  remarked  that  he  had  got  ten 
passengers  for  the  return  voyage — another  item  among  the  tasks  he 
had  to  undertake  as  Maryland  agent  for  his  London  colleagues. 

c.  L.-\nd  and  Lawsuit 

Russell  & Molleson,  besides  their  active  work  as  salesman  of  Cap- 
tain Ridgely’s  tobacco  and  iron  and  as  buyers  of  his  goods,  performed 
two  outstanding  services  for  him.  The  most  important  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a tract  of  land  which  Ridgely  very  much  wanted  to  add  to 
his  possessions.  This  tract  w'as  “Affinity,”  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Gunpowder  River  in  Baltimore 
County,  and  it  took  four  years  to  complete  agreements  with  John 
Hyde,  the  absentee  owner.  To  follow  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
is  to  realize  afresh  the  great  difficulties  surrounding  the  transaction 
of  business  when  a broad  ocean  separated  the  interested  parties.  Mr. 
Hyde  refused  in  June,  1763,  to  give  possession  until  half  the  money 
was  paid  down,  so  Ridgely  asked  Russell  & Molleson  to  advance  the 
sum  necessary.  He  wrote  that  he  expected  to  sell  half  the  land  for 
as  much  as  he  paid  for  it  all,  then  discovered  that  the  tract  was  very 
valuable  because  of  its  iron  deposits  and  wanted  to  conclude  the  busi- 
ness immediately.  Molleson  saw  Mr.  Hyde  and  obtained  his  promise 

4.  Captain  Ridgely’s  Journal  for  1762-65  gives  long  lists  of  people  for  whom  he 
cashed  bills  of  exchange,  with  the  amounts  paid  after  each  name.  In  April,  1764,  twenty- 
four  of  them  totalled  the  enormous  sum  of  £1216.15.8,  over  half  of  which  was  Edward 
Dorsey’s  bill  for  £690.5.8. 
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to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  terms  proposed  in  February,  1764, 
were  that  Rldgely  should  pay  all  of  Hyde’s  debts  in  Maryland,  £400, 
and  in  addition  give  £380  cash,  Ridgely  to  have  occupancy  at  once. 
Two  months  later  Russell  forwarded  the  list  of  balances  that  Ridgely 
was  to  pay,  some  on  the  Patuxent  and  some  on  the  Potomac.  Ridgely 
advertised  in  the  paper  for  those  concerned  to  call  by  November  tenth, 
but  he  was  unable  to  report  the  job  done  until  March,  1765.  At  that  time 
he  sent  an  account  of  the  sums  he  had  paid®  and  asked  for  the  deed, 
cautioning  Russell  & Molleson  to  make  sure  that  Herbert  Hyde 
joined  with  his  brother  in  the  transaction,  as  Daniel  Dulany  said  he 
had  an  equal  right. 

The  delay  was  especially  vexing  because  “the  Nabours  Cuts  & 
Disstroyes  the  Timber  & Land  at  a sad  Rate.”  Ridgely  wanted  a 
power  of  attorney  so  that  he  could  sue  trespassers  for  the  damage 
done  before  the  deed  arrived.  In  September,  however,  he  was  still 
asking,  and  in  October  both  Russell  and  Molleson  said  that  Mr.  Hyde 
was  out  of  town  for  some  days.  When  he  was  contacted  in  Decem- 
ber, he  said  that  Ridgely  had  the  only  copy  of  the  deed  which  he  would 
sign  and  it  would  have  to  be  sent  to  London  for  that  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore, he  refused  to  send  the  power  of  attorney,  “because  he  says 
he  will  not  give  any  person  in  America  a handle  against  him.”  The 
business  remained  in  this  state  for  several  more  months,  except  that 
Hyde  objected  to  giving  a receipt  for  the  money  Ridgely  had  paid  as 
some  of  the  accounts  were  settled  after  Christmas,  1764,  contrary  to 
directions.  He  did,  however,  sign  a receipt,  adding,  in  March,  1766, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  Ridgely  using  the  land  until  the  agreement 
was  fulfilled.  The  necessary  papers  reached  London  in  May,  and 
Russell  promised  to  call  on  Hyde  and  push  the  land  affair  as  much  as 
he  could.  An  additional  complication  was  the  fact  that  the  partner- 
ship of  Russell  & Molleson  was  now  dissolved,  though  both  men  con- 
tinued to  hound  Hyde  to  find  out  what  had  been  done. 

Captain  Ridgely’s  patience  began  to  give  out  in  June,  1766,  and 
he  wrote  more  sharply  than  usual  to  his  London  representatives.  He 
said  that  Hyde  was  at  liberty  to  word  the  portion  of  the  agreement 


5.  The  Ridgely  Journal  includes  an  entry  for  March  21,  1765,  under  the  name  of  John 
Hyde,  of  London:  “To  several  sums  pd.  p his  orders  with  a List  inclos’d  being  Part  of 
Payment  for  Affinity.”  The  total  paid  to  62  people  was  ii 52.8.0,  mostly  small  amounts, 
ranging  from  3/-  to  £12  each. 
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dealing  with  mines  and  minerals  in  as  strong  terms  as  he  pleased  pro- 
vided it  in  no  way  contradicted  the  original  understanding.  Molleson, 
on  his  part,  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could  report  the  matter 
finished,  but  he  could  not  poke  Russell  lest  he  make  his  former  col- 
league think  he  was  interfering.  “Don’t  be  uneasy  about  it,”  said 
Molleson,  “I  am  satisfied  he  [Russell]  intends  to  do  it  for  you  and 
I will  take  care  he  be  put  in  mind  of  it.”  In  July,  Hyde  was  at  his 
country  house  to  stay  some  time,  and  Molleson  set  October  as  the 
earliest  date  for  the  conclusion  of  the  deal.  During  the  first  week  of 
August,  Molleson  went  twenty  miles  out  of  town  to  see  Hyde,  carry- 
ing the  deeds,  which  he  left  to  be  read  and  answered  in  a few  days. 
Mr.  Hyde  remarked  that  he  was  sure  his  brother  Herbert  would  have 
no  objections. 

Things  seemed  to  be  moving,  at  last,  but  in  September  there  was  a 
new  reason  for  the  postponement  of  final  action.  Hyde  said  he  agreed 
to  the  terms,  but  he  must  wait  for  his  lawyer,  who  w'as  to  draw  the 
deeds  and  who  was  then  on  circuit.  Ridgely  wrote  directly  to  Hyde 
and  described  anew  his  inability  to  prevent  people  from  destroying  tim- 
ber until  he  could  prove  actual  possession  of  the  land.  Finally  the 
deeds  were  prepared  and  sent  to  Russell  in  October,  and  on  November 
eighth  Russell  wrote  Ridgely  that  the  last  discussions  had  taken  place. 
Hyde,  he  said,  was  an  honest  man,  but  very  particular,  and  he  would 
not  allow  the  deeds  to  be  executed  until  Ridgely  signed  a counterpart. 
This  would  have  meant  another  year’s  delay,  so  Molleson  intervened 
and  suggested  holding  one  copy,  signed  by  Hyde,  at  Russell’s  office 
until  Ridgely  had  signed  and  returned  the  other  copy.  This  was  the 
procedure  adopted,  and  on  November  twenty-sixth  Russell  forwarded 
to  Maryland  the  deed  and  an  account  of  expenditures,  including 
£627.3  paid  the  Messrs.  Hyde  and  £10.6.1  paid  Attorney  Price  for 
drawing  up  the  papers.  Russell  asked  Ridgely  to  send  a prompt 
remittance,  and  repeated  this  request  in  January,  1767,  and  again  in 
March,  with  the  remark  that  “You  must  be  very  Sensible  that  such 
outlys  are  very  heavy.”  The  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  land 
affair  was  written  when  Russell  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
money  from  Mildred  & Roberts,  the  Quaker  firm  which  supplanted 
him  as  Captain  Ridgely’s  principal  London  agents.  On  March  25, 
1767,  nearly  four  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  transaction — the 
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copies  of  the  deed  were  exchanged  and  one  of  them  sent  to  Mildred 
& Roberts  for  transmittal  to  Ridgely  by  the  first  opportunity. 

The  other  extraordinary  service  which  Russell  & Molleson  per- 
formed for  Captain  Ridgely,  handling  a lawsuit,  extended  over  a full 
five  years,  but  it  did  not  require  so  much  active  work.  In  February, 
1764,  Russell  wrote  the  Marylander  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  Royal 
Briton,  Ridgely’s  last  command,  was  “a  troublesome  cross  grain’d 
man,”  who  objected  to  the  accounts  rendered  for  the  vessel’s  voyages. 
In  May  more  specific  details  were  given:  Richardson  insisted  on 

being  paid  primage  on  the  tobacco  in  the  cargo  and  brought  suit  for 
it.  A month  later  Russell  reported  that  he  had  settled  with  Richard- 
son for  £16.6.0  primage  on  652  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  was 
claimed  under  the  original  charter  party.  Ridgely  was  to  send  the 
clearest  proofs  of  the  agreement,  with  a power  of  attorney,  and  Rus- 
sell & Molleson  would  sue  for  a return  of  the  money.  Ridgely  sent 
the  necessary  papers  in  September,  1764,  and  hoped  no  time  would 
be  lost  bringing  Richardson  to  justice,  but  eighteen  months  later,  in 
March,  1766,  he  had  heard  no  word  of  progress  and  remarked  that 
it  was  high  time  the  matter  was  settled.  To  this  Molleson  replied 
that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Ridgely  did  not  know  the  dispute 
was  thrown  into  Chancery  and  that  he,  Molleson,  had  named  Edward 
They  and  William  Steuart  commissioners  to  examine  witnesses  on 
Ridgely’s  behalf.  Russell  reported  that  the  suit  would  be  tedious  and 
expensive,  costing  more  than  the  value  of  the  debt,  and  in  March, 
1767  he  expressed  the  wish  that  Molleson  or  another  agent  would 
handle  Ridgely’s  side  of  it.  Apparently,  however,  Russell  continued 
in  charge,  for  in  April,  1769,  he  advised  Captain  Ridgely  that  the  final 
decree  was  favorable  and  that  the  money  left  after  charges  were  paid 
would  be  applied  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

3.  Mildred  & Roberts,  Sydenham,  et  al. 

Although  Russell  & Molleson  were  Captain  Ridgely’s  principal 
agents  in  London,  other  merchants  served  in  the  same  capacity  to  a 
lesser  degree.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  the  Quaker  firm  of 
Mildred  & Roberts,  with  whom  Ridgely  had  dealings  from  1763  to 
the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  gentlemen,  who  regularly 
used  in  their  correspondence  the  language  of  address  of  their  sect. 
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supplemented  the  activities  of  Russell  & Molleson,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  period  they  succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  the  Ridgely  interests. 
As  early  as  September,  1764,  Ridgely  promised  that  as  soon  as  the 
previous  engagements  with  his  old  correspondents  were  ended,  “I 
shall  heartily  engage  with  you.” 

Mildred  & Roberts  repaid  Russell  £648 .1.7  for  the  sums 
expended  in  the  land  deal  with  John  Hyde,  and  they  followed  up  their 
money  with  repeated  inquiries  of  Hyde  and  Russell  as  to  when  the 
transaction  was  to  be  completed.  Ridgely  sent  the  final  papers  to 
Mildred  & Roberts  and  they  participated  in  the  final  arrangements. 
When  the  deeds  were  enrolled  the  Quakers  paid  the  attorney’s  bill  of 
£5.7.4,  and  theypacked  the  documents  in  a box  and  sent  them  to  Mary- 
land, saying:  “We  Sincerely  wish  thou  may’st  long  & happily  Enjoy 
the  Purchase.”  To  offset  the  amount  expended  in  the  land  affair  and 
to  balance  some  notes  which  he  had  drawn  to  the  sum  of  £145.7.10, 
Captain  Ridgely  sent  to  Mildred  & Roberts  shipments  of  tobacco  and 
iron.  In  addition,  he  recommended  Maryland  planters  who  were  safe 
for  large  consignments,  and  Caleb  Dorsey  was  one  of  those  with 
whom  the  London  Friends  found  trade  profitable.  Ridgely  offered, 
in  1766,  to  assist  if  Mildred  & Roberts  should  want  a vessel  built  in 
Maryland,  explaining  that  “it  is  a branch  of  business  I am  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  & can  manage  with  economy.” 

At  the  same  time.  Captain  Ridgely  expressed  pleasure  at  the 
advance  of  Mildred  & Roberts’  interests  in  the  Colony,  and  offered  to 
join  them  as  their  full-fledged  agent  since  his  affairs  with  Russell  & 
Molleson  were  nearly  concluded.  Then,  although  Mildred  & Roberts 
were  entirely  agreeable  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  went  to  such 
trouble  in  handling  the  last  details  of  the  land  case,  Ridgely  did  not 
proceed  further  to  carry  out  his  proposal.  In  October,  1767,  the 
London  merchants  rebuked  him  for  delaying,  and  accused  him  of 
pretending  only  to  amuse  them  until  they  had  served  his  cause  with 
Hyde.  Again,  in  July,  1768,  reporting  some  financial  details,  the 
Quakers  wrote  mildly:  “Tho  it  did  not  Suit  thee  to  engage  in  our 

Interest  yet  w’e  are  sorry  any  misunderstanding  shou’d  arise.”  It  may 
have  been  that  Ridgely’s  lukewarmness  was  caused  by  the  local  non- 
importation regulations  which  forced  him  to  discontinue  active  busi- 
ness relations  with  English  firms. 
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The  activities  of  the  other  London  merchants  who  assisted  Cap- 
tain Ridgely  in  his  commercial  dealings  may  be  described  briefly.  The 
firm  which  was  known  at  various  times  as  Sydenham  & Hodgson,  Fon- 
seca & Sydenham,  and  Sydenham  & Company  conducted  the  sale  of 
tobacco  exclusively,  and  what  profits  were  realized  from  the  ship- 
ments made  to  them  by  Ridgely  between  1761  and  1769  were  paid 
over  to  Russell  or  to  other  creditors  in  England.  John  Buchanan  han- 
dled small  cargoes  of  iron  from  1767  to  1769  and  laid  out  the  pro- 
ceeds in  supplies  ordered  by  Ridgely.  The  firm  with  which  the 
Maryland  planter  maintained  relations  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  West  & Hobson,  who,  during  1773  and  1774,  sold  pig 
iron  and  sent  parcels  of  goods  across  the  ocean.  In  addition,  there 
were  several  individual  tradesmen  from  whom  Captain  Ridgely 
bought  specific  articles.  These  were  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  James  Cap- 
stack,  Francis  Ceal,  and  Benjamin,  and  the  narrative  of  their  dealings, 
including  their  difficulties  in  procuring  payment  for  their  services,  falls 
naturally  into  an  account  of  the  mechanics  of  the  London  trade. 

4.  The  Trading 

The  general  features  of  the  trans-Atlantic  commerce  have  been 
mentioned.  The  vessels  were  owned  or  chartered  by  merchants  in 
London  and  sailed  west  to  Maryland  in  the  early  spring,  carrying 
cargoes  of  goods  ordered  by  the  planters  whose  produce  filled  the 
holds  on  the  return  trip  in  the  later  summer.  Maryland’s  exports 
were  tobacco,  iron  and  staves,  besides  small  amounts  of  sassafras 
and  flour,  and  an  examination  of  the  Ridgely  papers  reveals  the  com- 
plexity of  the  business.  The  voyages  took  time,  and  when  there  was 
any  need  for  haste  letters  were  sent  back  and  forth  on  the  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  packet  boats  or  in  the  care  of  the  captains  of  other 
ships. 

a.  Tobacco 

Tobacco  stood  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  Maryland  products  shipped 
to  England,®  and  a good  part  of  Captain  Ridgely’s  work  as  agent  for 
the  London  merchants  was  the  task  of  gathering  cargoes  to  fill  the 
holds  of  the  ships  on  the  eastward  voyages.  He  began  in  Septem- 
ber, 1763,  when  he  decided  to  remain  in  the  Colony,  and  sent  to  Rus- 

6.  The  Maryland  tobacco  trade  at  its  peak  made  up  approximately  a fourth  of  the 
total  colonial  exports. 
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sell  & Molleson  on  the  Royal  Briton  a number  of  hogsheads  gathered 
from  Elkridge,  Kent  Island,  and  the  Patuxent.  The  load  did  not  fill 
the  vessel,  since  the  early  frost  had  destroyed  more  than  a third  of 
the  planters’  crops.  Ridgely  suggested  that  next  season  the  firm  send 
a ship  holding  450  hogsheads  at  most,  “&  Lett  her  be  a good  New 
Ship  Which  goes  a great  Way  wt  the  Planters  here.”  Before  this 
advice  was  received  in  London,  Russell  & Molleson  chartered  the  Ann 
and  Mary,  a fine  ship  of  650  hogsheads,  which  was  to  go  by  way  of 
Spain  and  reach  Maryland  early  in  May.  William  Dodsworth,  the 
owner,  even  agreed  to  let  the  vessel  lay,  without  extra  charge,  in  the 
Patapsco  a hundred  days,  ten  longer  than  the  number  quoted  in  the 
charter.  Russell  assured  Ridgely  that  if  word  of  the  frost  had 
arrived  sooner,  “we  shou’d  not  have  sent  one  [ship]  so  large,”  but  he 
hoped  she  could  be  loaded  quickly  as  a month’s  start  on  the  other 
ships  would  be  a great  advantage.  In  May,  1764,  he  added  that  the 
Ann  and  Mary  would  come  to  a good  market,  with  common  tobacco 
selling  from  iy2  to  and  no  fine  tobacco  on  hand. 

The  prospect  for  the  next  season  was  much  brighter,  for  Ridgely 
reported  that  there  would  be  at  Elkridge  a hundred  more  hogsheads 
than  there  had  been,  and  the  total  would  be  350  or  400  from  the 
Landing  alone.  Realizing  that  the  ship  sent  from  London  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  entire  crop,  William  Molleson,  who  was  then  in 
southern  Maryland,  engaged  Colonel  William  Fitzhugh’s  brigantine 
Hannah  and  Nancy  to  load  250  hogsheads  from  the  Patapsco  region. 
The  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Carcaud,  arrived  on  January 
26,  1765,  and  was  frozen  in  until  the  waters  opened  enough  for  her 
to  be  unloaded  and  to  have  her  bottom  cleaned.  Molleson  directed 
that  she  take  on  tobacco  from  Elkridge  and  Baltimore  only,  and  the 
plant  should  be  good  “or  the  Advantage  of  an  early  markete  will  sig- 
nifie  little.”  Russell,  in  London,  sent  out  a new  ship  under  Captain 
Joseph  Grundill,  and  he  remarked  that  the  price  of  all  grades  of 
tobacco  kept  up  so  that  there  was  a good  chance  for  easy  sale  and 
prompt  remittance.  Complications  arose  when  the  Ann  and  Mary, 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Jordan,  also  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  making  up  sufficient  cargoes  for  both 
vessels.  Charles  Grahame,  of  Lower  Marlboro,  was  active  in  gather- 
ing shipments  from  smaller  planters,  and  David  McCulloch,  of  Joppa, 
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wrote  that  he  had  ten  or  twelve  hogsheads  which  could  be  had  if  a 
boat  were  sent  for  them.  The  latter  offer  was  not  well  received,  for 
Captain  Grundill  said  on  September  ninth  that  he  had  taken  516  hogs- 
heads, that  the  Hannah  and  Nancy  would  carry  558,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  more  from  Elkridge  and  Baltimore  in  order  to 
keep  McCulloch  from  getting  more  of  his  “Damm’d  backward 
Trashey  Tobacco  on  board.”  The  captain’s  care  had  excellent  results, 
since  Russell  sold  the  load  as  high  as  any  which  reached  London  dur- 
ing 1765. 

The  season  of  1766  Russell  and  Molleson  sent  separate  vessels, 
the  former  the  Essex,  350  hogsheads,  under  Captain  Curling,  and  the 
latter  a very  fine  English  built  ship  of  300  hogsheads  under  Captain 
Spencer.  In  March,  Captain  Ridgely  told  Molleson  that  tobacco  was 
plentiful  and  that  he  would  help  Spencer  as  much  as  he  could  consist- 
ent with  his  obligation  to  Russell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  was 
trouble  over  the  Russell  shipment,  for,  in  order  to  procure  tobacco, 
Ridgely  had  to  promise  people  money,  then  after  the  tobacco  was  on 
board  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
for  it.  Ridgely  warned  that  this  situation  was  liable  to  prevent  any 
more  cargoes  from  Elkridge;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  record  of  fur- 
ther dealings  In  tobacco. 

This  narrative  does  not  take  into  consideration  Captain  Ridgely’s 
shipments  to  Mildred  & Roberts  or  the  Sydenham  firm.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1763,  the  Quaker  merchants  wrote  that  they  intended  to  send  a 
new  ship  in  the  spring  and  hoped  Ridgely  would  help  In  procuring 
consignments  for  her.  The  Friendship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Walker,  was  addressed  to  John  Merryman  & Company,  but  Ridgely 
was  asked  to  render  all  services  in  his  power.  There  was  difficulty 
getting  a full  load,  for,  as  Ridgely  said,  “The  year  turned  out  as  I 
advised  and  [I]  have  not  had  above  of  the  Tobacco  that  we  should 
have  had  which  was  Oweing  to  the  Frost.”  In  actual  figures,  there 
were  only  five  hundred  hogsheads  instead  of  the  usual  thirteen  hun- 
dred to  eighteen  hundred,  and  of  those  available  the  larger  part 
were  already  promised  to  Russell  & Molleson.  Ridgely  did,  however, 
send  twelve  hogsheads  to  Mildred  & Roberts,  who  acknowledged 
their  receipt  with  hopes  for  a better  crop  in  1765.  They  despatched 
the  Friendship  under  Captain  William  Frost,  but  when  she  returned 
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to  London  she  carried  only  two  hogsheads  belonging  to  Captain 
RIdgely,  and  the  story  was  repeated  in  1766  and  again  in  1767.  Per- 
haps it  w'as  just  as  well  that  Ridgely  did  send  only  two  hogsheads  each 
year,  for  Mildred  & Roberts  reported  in  December,  1766,  that: 
“The  Market  was  got  very  dull  before  the  Friendships  arrival,  and 
has  been  sinking  ever  since,  which  lays  us  under  difficulties.” 

Apparently  Captain  Ridgely  made  a practice  of  shipping  a small 
amount  of  tobacco  to  several  agents  In  London.  He  may  have  been 
trying  to  maintain  relations  with  different  firms  in  order  to  safeguard 
his  interest,  and  so  allowed  each  group  to  sell  for  him.  He  sent  to 
Fonseca  and  Sydenham  one  hogshead  by  the  Edinburgh,  Captain 
Alexander  Ritchie,  in  1764.  There  is  no  further  record  until  April, 
1768,  w'hen  Sydenham  & Company  sent  out  the  Blessing  Success,  com- 
manded by  Captain  James  Morison,  and  asked  Ridgely  to  help  load 
her  in  return  for  great  care  in  the  purchase  of  goods  desired.  The 
Anne  Arundel  planter  put  aboard  two  hogsheads,  which  made  up  the 
next  to  last  Ridgely  shipment  of  tobacco  of  which  there  is  record. 
The  final  venture  took  place  in  1772,  when  two  hogsheads  were  sent 
on  the  Annapolis  and  consigned  to  Thomas  Eden  & Company.  By 
this  time  the  uncommon  scarcity  of  money  all  over  Europe  had  not 
only  lowered  the  price,  but  lessened  the  demand  and,  said  the  Eden 
firm,  “we  never  knew  so  little  doing  in  Tobo.  as  In  the  last  two  or 
three  Months,  but  hope  as  the  Spring  approaches  the  demand  will 
encrease  & give  some  life  to  the  Trade.”  There  was  no  revival  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  all  possibility  of  trade 
came  to  an  end. 

The  actual  conduct  of  the  tobacco  business  remained  on  much  the 
same  basis  throughout  the  period  under  consideration.  The  cargoes 
were  always  insured,  and  the  usual  amount  to  be  received  in  case  of 
loss  was  £6  per  hogshead.  Each  hogshead  contained  from  750  to 
one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,’  and  in  calculating  the 

7.  The  amounts  on  sample  invoices  and  accounts  of  sale  include : 


Date 

Firm 

Hhds. 

lbs. 

Dec.  1764 

F & S 

1 

780 

Feb.  1765 

R & M 

I 

970 

Feb.  1765 

R & M 

I 

1049 

Mch.  1765 

M & R 

12 

12IS4 

Sept.  1765 

R & M 

12 

I1442 

Dec.  1766 

M 

4 

3840 

April  1769 

S 

2 

1464 
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weight  of  a shipment  four  per  cent,  additional  was  allowed  for  the 
cask  itself.  The  expenses  involved  in  the  sale  were  many,  well  illus- 
trated in  the  detailed  account  rendered  for  a hogshead  shipped  to 
London  on  the  Ann  and  Mary  and  disposed  of  in  February,  1765. 


To  Sundry  Charges,  Viz. 

Freight  at  £7.  p.  Tonn i.i5-  — 


Country  duties  . . p Hhd.  — . 2.  3 

Petty  charges  . .1  p Hhd -.  2.  7 


To  Customs  & Duties,  viz. 

Old  Subs,  of  970  W®  at  i**.  p lb.  25  p Ct  off . . 3 . — . 8 
All  other  Duties  at  7 1 5 p C*.  off 25  . 3.10 


Entry  inwards  & landwaiters  . . p Hhd — . i . 6 

Entry  out  Search".  & Debent".  . . p Hhd.  . . — . i . 6 
Weigh®.  Shipping  Wharf®®.  & Light®®,  p Hhd.  — . i.  — 

Cooperage  in  and  out  ..  p Hhd — . 2.  — 

Brokerage  ..  p Hhd — . 2.  — 

Warehouse  rent  & Cartage  p Hhd — . 3.  6 

Ramsgate,  Rye  Harb^  & Watching  . . p Hhd.  . 9 


Insurance  to  recover  £6 

To  Commission  a 2^4  p C*.  on  £38.17.2 


1 . 19. 10 


28.  4.  6 


-.12.  3 
-.  4.  - 
-.19.  4 


31. 19. II 

To  Accoh  Current  for  Nett  Proceed.  6.17.  3 


£38.17.  2 

Thus  the  receipts  were  £38.17.2,  the  expenses  £31.19.11,  and  the 
profits  £6.17.3.  The  result  was  about  average,  for  in  Captain 
Ridgely’s  dealings  he  usually  cleared  something  around  £6  per  hogs- 
head.® When  the  price  received  was  appreciably  less,  the  firm  acting 


8.  A recapitulation  of  the  results  of  certain  ventures  shows : 


Date 

Dec.  1764 
Feb.  1765 
Feb.  1765 
Mch.  1765 
Dec.  1765 
Mch.  1766 
Mch.  1766 
Dec.  1766 
April  1768 
April  1769 


Firm 
F & S 
R & M 
R & M 
M & R 
M & R 
R 
R 
M 
S 
S 


Hhds. 

I 

I 

1 

12 

2 
2 

12 

4 

2 

2 


Receipts 
£28.19.8 
38-I7-2 
42.  -.4 
462.  -.4 
71. 

81.18.- 
435-  -.2 
155-  4-8 

67.19.5 


Expenses 
£26.  4.  2 
31. 19. II 
34-  7-  7 
397-10.  5 

58. 

67.12.10 
359-  6.  4 
125. 15. 10 
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Profits 

£2.15.  6 
6.17.  3 
7.12.  9 

64.  9. II 
12.  2 
14.  S.  2 

75-I3-IO 

29.  8.10 
9.11.  - 
17.17.  - 
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as  agent  invariably  blamed  the  low  state  of  the  market.  Fonseca  & 
Sydenham  said  of  the  especially  small  proceeds  on  the  hogshead  sold 
in  December,  1764,  “we  wish  it  wo*^  have  produced  a more  pleasing 
Acc^  but  Tobacco  is  little  worth.”  And  Mildred  & Roberts,  report- 
ing the  transaction  of  March,  1765,  expressed  the  thought  that 
tobacco  “has  been  low  of  late,  but  we  hope  our  Sales  will  turn  out  as 
good  as  our  Neighbours.” 

b.  Iron  and  Staves 

The  trade  in  iron  differed  from  that  in  tobacco  in  several  particu- 
lars. In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  output  of  the  furnaces  was 
shipped  in  ballast,  and  every  vessel  sailing  eastward  carried  a number 
of  tons.  Consequently,  there  were  no  large  cargoes  of  iron,  and  the 
individual  transactions  varied  in  size  according  to  the  amount  of  space 
left  after  the  tobacco  and  other  goods  were  loaded.  Secondly,  there 
was  a notably  wider  spread  of  the  shipments,  for  Captain  Ridgely 
did  not  send  iron  only  in  the  vessels  of  his  agents,  but  contributed  pigs 
and  bars  for  any  ships  which  needed  weight  for  the  ocean  voyage.  In 
such  cases  the  sales  were  usually  conducted  by  the  agents,  and  appar- 
ently the  chief  connection  of  outsiders  with  the  iron  was  in  its  use  as 
ballast.  A third  point  was  the  division  in  the  ownership  of  the  iron 
sent  across  the  ocean;  part  of  it  belonged  to  Captain  Ridgely  per- 
sonally, and  the  remainder  was  shipped  on  behalf  of  “the  company,” 
his  partnership  with  his  father  and  his  brother.  This  caused  real  com- 
plications, for  the  profits  were  not  only  assigned  to  the  accounts  of 
Captain  Ridgely  himself  and  “the  company,”  but  often  were  split 
three  ways  and  credited  to  the  individual  accounts  of  the  partners. 
It  must  have  required  considerable  mental  agility  to  keep  straight  the 
ownership  of  the  numerous  “parcels”  of  iron  and  the  divisions  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  first  shipments  of  iron  made  after  Captain  Ridgely  relin- 
quished active  command  in  1763  consisted  of  376  tons  sent  in  twelve 
different  vessels.  The  Royal  Briton,  his  former  ship,  had  sixty-nine 
tons,  the  largest  amount  carried  in  any  one  bottom.  The  total 
exceeded  early  calculations  and  Ridgely  was  pleased  that  his  furnace 
was  able  to  produce  such  a good  supply.  There  was  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing so  much,  however,  and  it  was  eighteen  months  before  Russell  & 
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Molleson  reported  final  disposition  of  the  last  parcel.  This  delay 
doubtless  prevented  the  despatch  of  any  more  iron  during  1764, 
except  for  a small  amount  sent  to  Glasgow  by  Molleson  during  his 
visit  to  Maryland.  The  junior  partner  of  the  London  firm  shipped 
forty  tons  on  his  own  account  and  allowed  Ridgely  to  add  twenty 
tons  to  complete  the  cargo.  The  pigs  were  conveyed  to  John  Laid- 
ler’s  landing  near  Cedar  Point,  and  there  loaded  on  the  Lawson, 
Captain  Robert  How,  consigned  to  James  Lawson  in  the  Scots  port. 

Evidently  the  surfeit  created  by  the  large  shipments  of  1763  did 
not  last,  for  in  April,  1765,  Russell  wrote  that  pig  iron  was  much 
wanted.^  This  news  did  not  reach  the  Colony  in  time  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  eighteen  tons  of  bar  iron  on  the  Hannah  and  Nancy, 
Captain  Carcaud,  and  in  August  twenty-three  tons  more  were  loaded 
on  Captain  Jordan’s  Nancy.  But  in  November  the  Adam  Hill  car- 
ried sixteen  tons  of  the  desired  pigs,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a 
steady  flow  of  both  kinds  of  iron  in  the  various  vessels  sailing  east. 
There  was  some  talk  of  sending  fifty  or  sixty  tons  to  Virginia  to  bal- 
last ships  there,  but  the  British  naval  authorities  would  not  allow 
transport  from  one  Colony  to  the  other  unless  entry  and  clearance 
fees  were  paid. 

Captain  Ridgely  had  some  difficulty  procuring  transportation  for 
his  iron  in  1766,  probably  because  there  was  a slip-up  when  Russell 
& Molleson  decided  to  go  into  business  separately.  Ridgely  prom- 
ised Molleson  a shipment  on  Captain  Maynard’s  vessel,  but  the  latter 
was  already  engaged  nearly  to  capacity,  and  when  it  sailed  to  London 
it  carried  only  ten  tons  from  the  Ridgely  supply.  Molleson  apolo- 
gized for  the  occurrence  and  told  the  Maryland  planter  that  he  should 
have  the  ballasting  of  both  the  Patapsco  and  the  Patuxent  ships  in 
the  future.  The  London  merchant  endeavored  to  get  freight  for 
Ridgely’s  iron  on  Captain  McLaurin’s  Talbot,  which  loaded  in  the 
Choptank,  but  since  the  captain  himself  had  the  privilege  of  provid- 
ing ballast,  it  was  necessary  to  bargain  with  him.  McLaurin  carried 
a cargo  of  goods  which  he  wanted  to  bargain  for  iron,  but  Captain 
Ridgely  said  he  must  clear  himself  of  debt  before  he  could  enter  into 
any  such  arrangements,  and  there  was  no  deal.  The  Ridgely  company 

9.  Iron  was  used  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  navy,  and  the  American  product 
was  regarded  as  equal  in  quality  to  the  Russian  and  Swedish  ore. 
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did  not  experience  any  trouble,  however,  and  in  July,  1766,  the  H an- 
bury Easter seventeen  tons  consigned  to  Russell.  This  parcel 
was  followed  in  November  by  the  largest  shipment  recorded  in  all 
the  Ridgely  metal  transactions,  seventy  tons  of  pig  iron  on  board  the 
Integrity,  Captain  Luke  Rippon,  master. 

The  season  of  1767  was  the  last  which  witnessed  dealings  in  iron. 
Molleson  instructed  Captain  Ridgely  that  he  must  send  no  more  than 
twenty  tons  by  Captain  McDougal,  then  lowered  the  figure  to  fifteen 
tons,  saying:  “pray  do  not  send  more  as  she  [the  ship]  really  cannot 
take  above  that  quantity  without  being  too  deep.”  Another  parcel 
was  carried  on  the  Jo  and  Thomas,  and  the  amount  sent  was  three 
tons  more  than  w'as  listed  on  the  certificate,  which  obliged  Molleson  to 
pay  duty  on  the  surplus  and  caused  him  to  address  strong  remarks  to 
Ridgely.  This  irritation  possibly  reflected  the  general  breakdown 
of  relations  between  the  Colonial  and  the  London  agent,  and  there 
were  no  further  shipments  to  Molleson.  The  Ridgely  partnership 
repeated  their  venture  of  the  previous  year  and  sent  seventy-five  tons 
on  the  Integrity,  but  Russell  had  such  difficulty  disposing  of  the  cargo 
that  there  was  no  third  time. 

Captain  Ridgely’s  shipments  of  iron  to  Mildred  & Roberts  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Twenty  tons  of  pigs  were  sent  on  the  Friendship, 
Captain  Walker,  in  July,  1764,  and  the  Quaker  firm  in  London  had 
the  identical  trouble  selling  as  did  Russell  & Molleson  during  the  same 
period.  There  were  no  further  efforts  to  dispose  of  iron  through 
that  channel  until  1773,  when  a parcel  was  shipped  on  the  William 
and  Hopewell  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cancel  the  balance  against 
Ridgely.  Some  brief  entries  show  that  small  amounts  were  consigned 
to  John  Buchanan,  Mathias  Gale,  and  others,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
the  larger  part  of  Captain  Ridgely’s  iron  trade  was  conducted  by  way 
of  Russell  & Molleson. 

The  mechanics  of  the  business  in  iron  were  not  very  different  from 
those  in  tobacco.  The  shipments  were  always  insured,  though  the 
rate  varied  considerably  according  to  the  type  of  iron.  The  amount 
to  be  received  in  case  of  loss  of  pig  iron  ranged  from  £6  per  ton  in 
1763  to  £5  the  next  year,  and  was  set  at  £5.10  clear  in  1766.  The 
only  figures  available  for  bar  iron  are  concerned  with  parcels  sent  in 
1765,  when  £17  and  £16  per  ton  were  mentioned  in  April  and  August, 
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respectively.  The  short  load  carried  by  Captain  Maynard  in  1766 
was  ordered  to  be  insured  as  usual,  but  the  directions  reached  Molle- 
3on  after  the  cargo,  so  the  cost  was  saved.  The  expenses  involved  in 
the  sale  of  pig  iron  were  not  so  many  as  in  tobacco,^®  as  is  shown  in 


the  account  rendered  for  a ton  sold  in  January,  1766: 

To  Port  entry.  Oath  & sufferance 3.— 

To  Landwaiters  & Weighers  fees 1 i.— 

To  Lighterage  i/—  Landing  wharfage  & weighing  3/— 4.— 

To  freight  & Primage 10.— 

To  Commission  . . 2^  p ct.  . . 3.4 


I.  1.4 

To  your  Credit  in  account  Currt.  for  next  proceeds 5.10.2 


6.  II  .6 

The  profit  of  £5.10  was  very  similar  to  that  made  on  numerous  other 
iron  ventures. Often  there  was  considerable  delay  before  a sale  was 
executed,  and  the  value  of  the  amount  received  was  depreciated 
because  of  the  long  period  during  which  the  investment  was  idle.  In 
November,  1766,  for  instance,  Russell  wrote  Ridgely  that  the  iron 
sent  on  behalf  of  the  company  would  not  be  paid  for  in  less  than  nine 
or  twelve  months,  and  the  next  March  not  one  farthing  of  the  pro- 
ceeds had  been  received. 


10.  Pig  iron  could  be  imported  into  England  duty  free,  and  the  same  applied  to  bar 
iron  if  landed  in  London. 

11.  An  account  of  sales  made  during  1764-65  shows  the  following: 


Tons 

Ship 

Captain 

When  Sold 

Received 

20  pig 

King  George 

Brooke 

Jan.  I,  1764 

iiii.  4. 

8 

69 

Royal  Briton 

Walker 

it 

371.12. 

3 

IS 

Elizabeth 

Morrison 

June  I,  1764 

90.  -. 

II 

32 

Sarah 

Wadham 

Jan.  I,  1765 

162.12. 

- 

6 

Munificence 

Grundill 

« 

30.14. 

6 

33 

Friends  Goodwill 

Johnson 

March  i,  1765 

174.12. 

6 

20 

Ann  and  Mary 

Jordan 

Jan.  I,  1765 

119.  5. 

9 

I bar 

it 

it 

it 

15.12. 

6 

35 

John  and  Christ. 

Cook 

March  i,  1765 

178.  -. 

- 

35  pig 

45 

25 

Essex 

Curling 

Carr 

204.10. 
239- 16. 
160.  6. 

6 

Other  papers  include 

these  figures 

20  pig 

Friendship 

Frost 

March  1765 

130.  6. 

- 

Ann  and  Mary 

April  1766 
June  1766 

135.15. 
849.  -. 

7 
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The  trade  in  staves  appears  to  have  been  the  most  profitable  of 
all  the  lines  conducted  by  Captain  Ridgely,  though  the  supply  was  not 
so  easy  to  produce  as  tobacco  or  so  plentiful  as  iron.  Furthermore, 
while  the  shipments  of  pipe,  hogshead  and  barrel  staves  were  large 
and  numerous  during  the  early  part  of  the  period  under  discussion, 
they  ceased  abruptly  in  1765,  and  there  are  no  further  traces  of  deal- 
ings in  those  articles.  It  may  have  been  that  Ridgely  shipped  the 
wood  from  trees  felled  during  clearing  operations  on  new  tracts  of 
land  and  that  these  sources  were  soon  exhausted. 

The  Royal  RWton,  when  she  sailed  leaving  Captain  Ridgely  ashore, 
carried  lumber  worth  £200,  according  to  the  list  sent  on  board,  but 
the  load  was  2,000  staves  short  when  Molleson  counted  it  in  London. 
The  opposite  result  appeared  in  1764,  when  the  bill  of  lading  showed 
13,838  staves,  and  the  ship  actually  had  1,000  more.  The  total 
reported  from  Maryland  was  divided  Into  the  three  usual  categories: 
3,738  pipe  staves,  6,500  hogshead  staves,  3,600  barrel  staves.  An 
effort  to  buy  up  timber  belonging  to  another  man  took  place  in  the 
winter  of  1765.  William  Fitzhugh  reported  from  Rousby  Hall  that 
Robert  Chesley  had  at  Fitzhugh’s  landing  669  pipe,  1,056  hogshead, 
and  2,000  barrel  staves,  “Exceeding  Good,  New  Staves,”  which  would 
be  sent  up  if  Ridgely  did  not  have  all  he  wanted.  But  the  deal  fell 
through  when  Chesley  would  not  agree  to  the  price  offered. 

The  staves  were  handled  much  as  the  tobacco  and  the  iron,  except 
that  there  was  a comparatively  quick  turnover.  Insurance  of  £50  on 
the  cargo  of  the  Hannah  and  Nancy  in  April,  1765,  was  typical.  The 
expenses  involved  and  amounts  received  are  shown  In  an  account  of 
the  sale  of  the  staves  on  the  Royal  Briton: 

Sold  to  David  Winder  & C®  vizt. 


29. I. 15. 

Virg®.  Pipe  ....  at 

£13-  p thous** 

^38.  3-9 

9.2. 20- 

d®.  Rackpipe  .. 

6.10  

6.  5.8 

74.-.  - 

Virginia  Hhd  . . 

8.  - 

59-  4.- 

20.1.16. 

d®.  rach  Hhd. 

4 

8.  2.8 

8.2.  -. 

Virg®.  3 P.  Barrell 

4.10  

3.16.6 

42.2.20 

Common  VIrg®.  d®. 

4 

17.  1.4 

22.2.22 

Virg'*  Rack  Barrell 

2 

4.10.8 

9-3-I9 

Virginia  Heading 

8 

7.17.4 
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to  deduct  Charges — 

Paid  Cuthbert  Alder  for  Landing  the  Staves 2.4  — 

d“.  Capt”.  Tipple  for  Selling  ye  Staves — (not  p^)  — — . — 

to  the  Credit  of  Capt”.  Ridgely  in  acct.  Curr* £142.17.11 

Another  shipment,  in  Captain  David  Carcaud’s  Hannah  and  Mary, 
showed  receipts  of  £74.17.—,  expenses  of  £1.5  for  lighterage  and  suf- 
ferance and  15/—  to  Captain  Tipple  for  selling,  leaving  a profit 
of  £72.17.—.  The  highest  amount  paid  the  agent  who  conducted  the 
sale  was  £i  given  for  the  load  of  the  Ann  and  Mary  in  April,  1765, 
but  the  fee  was  the  only  item  of  expense  in  that  case.  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  trade  in  staves  raised  the  Ridgely 
balance  by  a good  profit  on  every  venture. 

c.  The  Imports 

The  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  goods  brought  to  Maryland  by 
the  ships  which  arrived  in  the  spring,  is  shown  clearly  by  the  mass  of 
orders,  shop  notes,  and  invoices  among  the  Ridgely  papers.  The 
orders  were  usually  written  out  and  sent  to  England  on  the  vessels 
which  carried  tobacco  and  iron,  but  sometimes  additions  or  correc- 
tions were  made  in  the  course  of  correspondence  on  other  matters. 
The  shop  notes  were  the  original  bills  of  the  London  shopkeepers, 
and  were  forwarded  by  the  merchants  acting  as  agents  to  serve  as 
vouchers  for  the  articles  purchased. The  invoices  were  complete 
lists  of  the  items  sent  in  a given  shipment.  The  shop  notes  were  sum- 
marized and  the  costs  added  to  show  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended;  and  at  the  bottom  were  the  charges  involved  in  the  ship- 
ment. These  included  packing  (sometimes  the  container  and  often 
shavings  at  i/—  extra  to  protect  breakables),  cartage,  loading,  entry 
and  shipping  fees,  primage  (payment  to  the  captain  for  particular 
care  of  the  goods),  the  bill  of  lading,  freight  (always  23^%  of  the 
value  of  the  cargo),  the  shipper’s  commission  (a  flat  2^%),  and 
insurance  {2^2%  plus  the  charge  of  4/6  for  the  policy).  The  invoices 
also  listed  the  kinds  of  containers  which  held  the  goods,  and  there 

12.  The  shop  notes  in  the  Ridgely  collection  afford  a good  idea  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
London  during  the  1760s.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  printed  on  regular  billheads  which 
include  the  address  of  the  shop,  a description  of  the  kind  of  article  sold,  and,  occasionally, 
an  ornamental  design. 
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was  a remarkable  assortment  of  bales,  barrels,  boxes,  bundles,  cases, 
casks,  chests,  crates,  firkins,  hogsheads,  parcels,  and  trunks.  Each 
container  was  assigned  a number  which  was  affixed  to  the  outside, 
and  often  there  were  symbols  which  indicated  to  whom  the  particular 
bale,  chest,  or  parcel  was  consigned.  These  devices  assisted  in  the 
process  of  checking  the  cargo,  especially  if  parts  of  it  were  removed 
before  the  general  unloading.  The  invoices  usually  had  an  accurate 
account  of  every  container  and  its  contents,  but  occasionally  there  were 
trunks  for  which  there  was  no  description,  and  they  were  marked 
“Insides  & Contents  Unknown.” 

The  articles  imported  by  Captain  Ridgely  ranged  over  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  thing,  but  for  convenience  of  analysis  they  may  be 
classified  roughly  into  five  groups:  furniture  and  household  articles, 
equipment  for  farms  and  estates,  clothing,  food,  books  and  miscel- 
laneous items.  Obviously  some  of  the  imports  went  into  the  stock 
from  which  people  bought  in  exchange  for  small  crops  of  tobacco, 
but  there  are  indications  that  a number  of  things  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Ridgely  home. 

( I ) Chief  among  the  pieces  of  furniture  were  twelve  Beach  fan 
back  chairs  covered  with  neat  leather  held  in  place  by  one  row  of 
nails,  bought  in  April,  1765,  from  William  Chesson  for  £4.16.  These 
did  not  prove  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  them,  and  Ridgely  com- 
plained through  Russell;  to  which  the  maker  replied  that  they  must 
be  inferior  in  quality,  though  with  such  large  articles  it  was  impossible 
to  have  them  returned.  More  satisfactory  were  the  two  mahogany 
dressing  glasses  supplied  by  the  same  dealer  in  February,  1767.  One 
W’as  “a  very  Neat  Serpentine”  article  costing  £2.2,  and  the  other  had 
gilt  edges,  but  was  priced  lower  at  £1.8.  Samuel  Towers  sent  twelve 
looking  glasses  with  painted  frames  and  six  walnut  dressing  glasses. 
For  the  floors  of  houses  Ridgely  bought  from  DeBlois  & Cooke  in 
March,  1765,  thirty  rugs,  some  of  them  spots,  some  yarn,  and  some 
worsted.  Four  years  later  Walter  Humphrys  sent  two  large  Scots 
carpets,  valued  at  £6.1 5 and  £8.5.  The  beds  were  covered  with  sheet- 
ing linen,  twenty  pairs  of  blankets,  and  two  fine  cotton  counterpanes 
supplied  by  DeBlois  & Cooke.  In  January,  1767,  a quantity  of  calico 
in  various  patterns  was  shipped  to  Maryland  for  use  as  bed  curtains. 
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The  dining  rooms  were  well  furnished.  Masterman  & Archer 
made,  in  March,  1765,  a large  polished  silver  soup  spoon  engraved 
with  a double  cypher  and  leaves  and  six  fine  polished  silver  teaspoons 
with  single  cyphers.  The  next  November  Thomas  Wagstaffe  pro- 
vided a collection  of  silver  articles,  including  a set  of  castors,  two 
square  cruets,  two  pair  of  gadrooned  salt  shakers,  two  pair  of  scal- 
loped shovels,  and  six  glasses,  some  engraved  with  a coat-of-arms  and 
some  with  a crest.  But  all  was  not  silver,  for  in  April,  1765,  John 
Watts  & Company,  pewterers,  sent  to  Ridgely  two  dozen  hard  metal 
flat  plates,  one  dozen  deep  plates,  and  six  dishes  of  various  sizes,  all 
engraved  with  cyphers.  More  ordinary  were  the  twenty-four  flat 
dishes,  twelve  deep  dishes,  six  teapots  (two  each  of  three  different 
sizes),  three  two-quart  wine  measures,  three  quart  measures,  and 
three  pint  ones.  From  Edward  Taylor  were  bought  six  strong  cop- 
per tea  kettles,  three  copper  coffee  pots,  and  two  pair  of  neat  silver- 
pattern  brass  candlesticks  with  snuffers  and  stands.  Most  of  the 
chinaware  came  from  the  shop  of  Thomas  Wilkinson,  who  sold 
Ridgely,  in  March,  1765,  a dozen  sugar  dishes  with  covers,  two  dozen 
milk  pots,  five  large  black  butter  tubs  with  covers,  twelve  dozen  white 
stone  tea  cups  and  saucers,  a dozen  blue  and  white  painted  punch 
bowls,  a dozen  smaller-sized  bowls,  a dozen  blue  flowered  bowls,  six 
orange-colored  teapots,  twelve  smaller  teapots,  twelve  large  white 
stone  teapots,  four  large  round  dishes,  four  smaller  dishes,  and  six 
even  smaller,  four  round  soup  dishes,  and  two  smaller  ones,  two  large 
long  dishes,  and  six  of  mixed  smaller  sizes,  six  dozen  flat  French- 
pattern  plates,  two  dozen  soup  plates,  forty-nine  Tilley  glasses,  one 
dozen  vinegar  cruets,  a dozen  pint  glass  tumblers,  and  a dozen  half- 
pint tumblers,  and,  finally,  three  dozen  wine  glasses  neatly  engraved. 
Ackerman  & Scrivenor  supplied  twenty-four  plates  and  eighteen 
custard  cups.^^  Tables  were  covered  with  linen  cloths,  and  there  were 
napkins  of  the  same  quality  at  each  place. 

Articles  for  the  kitchens  were  numerous,  among  them  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  pots  and  saucepans  acquired  from  several  dealers.  Hon- 
ton  & Cuming  sent  a good  supply  of  these  necessities  and  also  a dozen 


13.  The  list  may  be  long,  but  it  sheds  such  light  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  people 
in  eighteenth  century  Maryland  that  it  seems  worth  giving  in  extenso.  The  variety  of 
colors  in  the  chinaware  attracts  particular  notice. 
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pepper  boxes,  a dozen  nutmeg  graters,  three  quart  and  three  pint 
funnels,  and  six  cullenders  of  mixed  sizes.  Watts,  the  pewterer, 
included  in  his  shipment  thirty  basins  and  twelve  candle  moulds.  Tay- 
lor provided  three  bell  metal  skillets  and  three  mortars  and  pestles. 
Samuel  Towers’  bill  listed  a neat  japanned  plate  warmer,  a round  tea 
board,  a round  waiter,  and  a dozen  round  counters.  Ridgely  bought 
from  Sam  Freeman  a pair  of  deep  brass  scales  worth  ii/— . and  from 
Abraham  North  Turner  he  purchased  two  dozen  sieves,  a dozen 
brooms,  and  a dozen  mops.  There  were  indeed  few  things  which  the 
Maryland  planter  did  not  provide  for  use  in  the  house. 

(2)  Guns  were  the  principal  objects  among  articles  of  equipment 
for  farms  and  plantations,  and  every  year  several  of  these  weapons 
were  sent  from  the  shop  of  the  makers,  Richard  and  William  Wilson 
& Company,  for  use  in  Maryland.  In  1764  a gun  was  delivered  by 
Molleson  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Colony.  It  cost  35/—,  which  was 
less  than  Captain  Ridgely  desired,  and,  presumably,  of  only  mediocre 
quality.  The  next  year  the  account  rendered  by  the  London  firm 
showed  sixteen  guns,  including  three  trading  guns  and  a variety  of 
fowling  pieces.  In  1766  Ridgely  purchased  two  neat  fowling  pieces, 
“London  provd  ....  blue  barrell  to  take  out  with  hook  breech  & 
bolts  Silver  Sight  walnut  Stock  best  double  Bridle  Square  waterpan 
Bolt  Lock  &c  Agreeable  to  your  order.”  One  gun  measured  3'  9" 
and  cost  £4.4.0,  the  other  was  4'  4"  and  cost  £5.5.0.  These  were 
shipped  on  the  Mathias,  Captain  John  Montgomery,  and  Molleson 
wrote  that  he  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to  have  them  exactly  as 
ordered  and  had  examined  and  found  them  right  in  every  particular. 
Ridgely’s  response  was  a loud  protest,  “exclaiming  much  against  my 
Guns  &c.  as  They  were  not  according  to  order.”  He  suggested  that 
Wilson  was  so  busy  he  neglected  some  work  and  that  the  orders  for 
guns  might  be  given  to  another  workman.  “I  shall  be  sending  for 
Guns  Every  Year  for  Persons  here,”  he  continued,  “if  its  well  done 
it  may  be  a means  of  his  getting  much  Business  from  me.”  Molleson 
adopted  this  suggestion  and  gave  the  order  to  Bamford,  who  made 
the  guns  to  replace  the  unsatisfactory  ones,  but  Molleson,  in  March, 
1767,  assured  the  Maryland  planter  that  “they  shall  be  according  to 
order,”  and  when  they  were  sent  he  remarked,  “I  think  I have  now 
suited  you,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  it.” 
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Shot  and  gunpowder  were  the  necessary  complements  to  the 
guns,  and  the  records  show  several  shipments  of  those  articles  con- 
signed to  Captain  Ridgely,  In  March,  1765,  Thomas  Bagshaw  & 
Son  supplied  a quantity  of  Bristol,  goose,  and  bar  lead  shot-  Bags 
cost  4/3  and  three  casks  were  listed  at  i/—  each,  while  the  duty  paid 
was  14/—.  The  same  year  Eade  & Wilton,  ship  chandlers,  fur- 
nished an  assortment  of  goose  shot  and  drop  shot  in  different  sizes. 
Bagshaw  repeated  in  1766,  and  there  was  another  order  in  1768, 
when  the  bags  got  mixed  after  Molleson  chose  them  and  Ridgely 
received  shot  which  did  not  fit  his  guns.  Gunpowder  was  bought  in 
1765  from  Thomas  and  Bourchier  Walton  and  shipped  in  barrels 
which  cost  12/3,  but  it  was  never  received  or  located  at  any  other 
wharves.  More  fortunate  was  the  cargo  of  1766,  which  consisted  of 
a half-barrel  from  the  shop  of  Norman  & Sutton  and  cost  £3.17.6- 

Among  the  goods  imported  in  1765  were  nails  of  every  conceiva- 
ble kind:  clasp  hobs,  scupper  nails,  pump  nails,  saddlers’  tacks,  tup- 
penny nails,  thrippenny  nails,  fourpenny  nails,  eightpenny  nails,  and 
on  up  through  the  thirtypenny  size.  The  bill  for  nails  alone  was  £69, 
to  which  were  added  all  sorts  of  utensils  and  tools : locks,  hinges, 
chisels,  augers,  sickles,  trowles,  grindstone  winches,  knives,  latches, 
hammers,  gimlets,  adzes,  hoes,  scythes,  saws,  etc.,  not  to  forget 
twenty-five  pounds  of  the  “Best  Glew.”  James  Sharp  was  the  Lon- 
don shopkeeper  who  supplied  these  articles,  and  his  shipment  was 
filled  out  by  Samuel  Towers,  who  sent  a large  assortment  of  cutlery, 
including  blades,  nippers,  knives,  scissors,  shears,  and  the  like.  Cap- 
tain Ridgely  bought  from  William  Gale,  whipmaker,  “At  the  White 
Hart  Opposite  Cree  Church  in  Leadenhall  Street,”  eighteen  of  his 
best  whips,  and  from  George  Blaksley,  saddler,  a large  collection  of 
saddles,  bridles,  garters,  straps,  girths,  and  reins  worth  £44.  In  1769 
Quintin  & Windle  provided  eleven  dozen  quart  bottles  marked  “CR,” 
the  bottles  costing  £1.11.9  the  mark  3/—. 

Drugs  were  quite  essential  on  colonial  plantations,  and  the 
Ridgely  papers  show  several  shipments.  The  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries charged  £17.17.10  for  one  lot  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  Bevan 
made  up  another  list  totaling  £53.10.2.  The  latter  numbered  approxi- 
mately eighty-five  medicines,  among  them  such  recognizable  items  as 
camphor,  cream  of  tartar,  sulphur,  benzoin,  ammonia,  opium,  gen- 
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tian,  rhubarb,  nitre,  and  licorice.  For  use  in  the  preservation,  mix- 
ture, and  distribution  of  the  remedies  there  were  vials,  jars,  and  bot- 
tles of  all  sizes,  with  stoppers  and  corks  to  match.  Also  included  was 
a large  chest  with  iron  hoops,  probably  for  Ridgely’s  private  supply 
of  drugs.  Peter  Knolton  provided  twenty-four  gross  of  good  corks 
in  a separate  cask.  There  is  evidence  that  medical  preparations  were 
sent  to  Maryland  as  late  as  June,  1773,  for  at  that  time  West  & 
Hobson  wrote  Captain  Ridgely:  “Your  Medicine  Chest  could  not 

be  completed  to  come  by  this  Opportunity  [the  Lovely  Kitty,  Captain 
Howard],  but  shall  be  put  on  board  Capt.  Nicholson  who  is  taking  on 
Goods  for  your  place.” 

(3)  Clothing  was  a major  import  from  London,  and  the  variety 
of  articles  in  this  category  w’as  almost  unlimited.^^  The  principal 
item  was  material  with  which  to  make  garments,  and  the  Ridgely 
papers  show  huge  cargoes  of  all  kinds  of  cloths.  Howard  & Kirkman 
filled  orders  for  three  successive  years,  1764-66,  and  their  bills  of  sale 
contained  large  assortments  which  were  typical  of  this  phase  of  the 
London  trade.  There  were  bales  and  trunks  of  brown  and  white 
sheeting,  brown  Holland,  calico  printed  in  mixed  shades  of  purple, 
cottons,  cambrics,  chintzes,  and  muslins,  men’s  buckram,  India  nan- 
keen, and  many  ells  of  flaxen  Russia.  In  1766  they  sent  a barrel  con- 
taining 468  ells  of  German  osnabrigs^®  and  loi  ells  of  brown  rolls. 
When  ordering  two  hundred  ells  of  hempen  osnabrigs  and  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  Welsh  cotton.  Captain  Ridgely  added  “Pray  Lett  them 
be  very  good,”  and  in  March,  1765,  Langkopf  Moiling  & Com- 
pany supplied  one  of  the  items  while  Dyson,  Rogers  & Company 
furnished  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  and  William  Steer 
shipped  a quantity  of  blue,  green,  white,  pink,  and  figured  tammy,^^ 
black,  blue,  green  and  scarlet  calimanco,^®  fine  brown  and  scarlet  cam- 
blitt,^®  black  and  blue  denim,  rich  corded  poplin,  colored  and  black 

14.  If  the  descriptions  of  the  shipments  of  clothing  seem  like  long  catalogues,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  they  go  far  to  show  what  people  wore  in  Maryland  in  days  long  past. 

15.  Osnabrig  or  osnaburg,  a species  of  coarse  linen,  like  that  used  for  overalls,  sack- 
ing, etc. 

16.  Roll,  a quantity  of  fabric  rolled  up  to  form  a single  package. 

17.  Tammy,  a kind  of  woolen  or  woolen  and  cotton  cloth,  often  highly  glazed,  used  for 
curtains,  strainers,  etc. 

18.  Calimanco,  a cotton  cloth. 

19.  Camblitt,  a loosely  woven  linen  fabric. 
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crepe,  bombazine,^®  and  some  brocaded  stuff.  Charles  Worrall  spe- 
cialized in  checked  and  striped  goods  and  white  jeans.  The  wide 
variety  of  colors  used  was  emphasized  anew  in  1767,  when  Ridgely 
purchased  from  Cooke,  Lawrence  & Company  a large  assortment  of 
millinery,  including  white,  blue,  green,  and  pink  tammy,  blue,  green, 
and  scarlet  calico,  and  black  and  blue  denim.  A few  different  kinds  of 
material  were  evident  in  Dyson,  Rogers  & Company’s  consignment, 
which  contained  broadcloth,  serge,  kersey^^  (white,  brown,  blue,  red, 
green,  grey — the  greatest  number  of  colors  in  any  one  thing),  shal- 
loon,duffle,^®  spotted  swanskin,  and  flannel.  The  final  item  recorded 
was  a lot  of  rich  sky  blue  tammy  bought  from  Tibbetson  & Tasker, 
mercers,  at  the  Wheatsheaf  on  Ludgate  Hill,  in  1769. 

Hats  and  shoes  were  sent  to  Maryland  in  large  quantities.  There 
were  at  least  three  kinds  of  headwear  for  men,  for  cords,  felts,  and 
castors  (beaver  fur)  were  mentioned.  In  November,  1763,  Captain 
Ridgely  ordered  two  dozen  cord  hats,  and  Samuel  Rickards  supplied 
felts  in  both  1764  and  1766,  three  and  a half  dozen  the  first  time  and 
two  dozen  in  the  latter  year.  The  shipment  for  1765  from  the  shop 
of  George  Jackson,  “Hat-Maker;  At  the  Hat  & Feather  in  Coleman 
Street,”  included  six  dozen  boys’  felts,  ten  dozen  men’s  felts,  six  boys’ 
castors,  and  forty-two  men’s  castors.  Apparently  the  Ridgely  invoices 
did  not  include  hats  for  girls  or  women.  With  shoes,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sexes  figured  equally  in  the  cargoes  from  London.  The  order 
dated  November  ii,  1764,  included  six  pair  of  women’s  shoes,  two 
pair  of  men’s  double  channeled^^  pumps,  and  two  pair  of  men’s  turned 
pumps.  In  March,  1765,  a supply  made  by  Joseph  Carpue  consisted 
of  six  pair  of  double  channels,  three  pair  of  broad  pumps,  and  two  pair 
of  stitched  shoes.  The  same  vessel  carried  a big  assortment  from 
William  Bamford,  including  two  dozen  women’s  calico  shoes,  two 
dozen  women’s  calf  shoes,  two  dozen  men’s  fine  shoes  and  pumps, 
three  pair  of  men’s  shoe  boots,  three  pair  of  men’s  single  channels, 
five  pair  women’s  best  calimanco  shoes  bound  with  purple  and  black 
worsted,  and  six  pair  of  the  same  with  high  heels.  One  additional  kind, 

20.  Bombazine,  a ribbed  dress  fabric,  either  silk  and  worsted  or  cotton  and  worsted. 

21.  Kersey,  a kind  of  woolen  cloth,  usually  coarse  and  ribbed. 

22.  Shalloon,  a thin,  loosely  woven,  ribbed  worsted  stuff. 

23.  Duffle,  a coarse  woolen  cloth  having  a thick  nap  or  frieze. 

24.  Channel,  a groove  cut  in  the  sole  into  which  the  seam  that  unites  the  sole  and  upper 
is  sunk. 
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black  satin  pumps,  appeared  in  Robert  Didsbury’s  lot  shipped  in  Octo- 
ber, 1765.  Ridgely  continued  to  buy  shoes  from  London  up  to  1769, 
and  in  March  of  that  year  Molleson  wrote  that  Mrs.  Ridgely’s  shoes 
had  been  made  from  an  old  one  he  (Molleson)  had  brought  home 
and  preserved. 

Closely  akin  to  shoes  were  hose  and,  in  March,  1765,  John  Yer- 
bury  shipped  to  Captain  Ridgely  174  pair  of  varying  price  and  qual- 
ity. For  men  there  were  grey  and  black  worsted,  grey,  black,  and 
white  ribbed,  plain  white,  brown  and  white  thread,  and  cotton  hose, 
while  the  women’s  supply  listed  worsted  clocked,  silk,  thread,  and  cot- 
ton kinds.  Also  for  the  women  were  three  groups  of  stays  or  corsets 
bought  from  Will  Stepple.  The  coats  and  jackets  provided  by 
Dyson,  Rogers  & Company  were  for  both  sexes  and  included  worsted, 
blue,  light  colored,  black,  and  scarlet  shags, women’s  scarlet  and 
colored  cloaks,  men’s  light  colored  and  blue  duffle  coats,  and  fear- 
nought^® and  kersey  pea  jackets.  With  these  went  many  yards  of 
scarlet  and  black  shalloon,  a smaller  quantity  of  twist,^^  two  bags  of 
buttons,  and  two  sets  of  special  silk  buttons.  Lardner  & Baratty 
made  up  a large  assortment  of  threads,  tapes,  silks,  laces,  ribbons, 
pins,  needles,  collars,  garters  (plain,  scarlet,  and  silk  knee  ones),  and 
a bag  each  of  black  and  scarlet  buttons.  Samuel  Towers  sent  with  his 
cutlery  eight  gross  of  yellow  and  white,  plain  white,  and  plain  yellow 
buttons,  and  some  dozens  of  white,  yellow,  and  assorted  solid  and 
pierced  buckles  for  knees  and  shoes.  In  March,  1769,  Ridgely  paid 
Town  & Burbank  £4.5.0  for  ten  yards  of  fine  Miniot  lace. 

Smaller  items  among  the  clothing  were  gloves  and  handkerchiefs. 
Thomas  Hanson  supplied  a big  lot  of  men’s  and  women’s  wash,  silk, 
kid,  and  lined  gloves  and  mitts  in  black,  tan,  and  various  colors.  The 
handkerchiefs  came  principally  from  the  shop  of  Howard  & Kirk- 
man,  and  included  bordered  Renting,  printed  lawn,  flowered  and 
checkered  articles.  In  1769  Huntley,  Brown  & Bacon  sent  six  striped 
muslin  handkerchiefs  valued  at  3/6  each.  As  late  as  1772,  Molleson 
reported  on  this  item:  “Spotted  Bandannoe  Handkfs  are  at  27/  a 

piece  being  so  high  I have  omitted  them,  & no  brown  India  Damask 

25.  Shag,  a garment  made  of  cloth  having  a coarse,  woolly  surface. 

26.  Fearnought  or  fearnaught,  a stout  woolen  garment  of  great  thickness. 

27.  Twist,  a coarse  cloth  made  with  double  threads. 
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was  to  be  had.”  Perhaps  very  necessary  for  use  with  the  enormous 
amounts  of  materials  were  the  half  dozen  clothes  brushes  listed  on 
Abraham  North  Turner’s  bill  at  ii/—  each. 

(4)  The  food  sent  from  London  to  Maryland  was  necessarily 
restricted  to  articles  which  would  survive  the  long  sea  voyages,  and 
so  non-perishable  staples  and  beverages  were  the  only  commodities 
possible.  The  bread,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  etc.,  which  were  often 
bought  just  before  the  ship  sailed,  were  used  on  the  ocean  crossings. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  Captain  Ridgely’s  recorded  purchases  was  one 
made  in  1759,  when  he  was  in  active  command  of  the  ship  Charming 
Nancy.  He  had  on  board  a cargo  bought  from  Alston  & Ceal,  “At 
the  Cyder  Warehouse  joining  to  the  East  India  Warehouses,  oppo- 
site Catherine  Court  in  Seething  Lane,  Tower  Street.  Where  is  Sold 
true  Herefordshire  Cyder,  Fine  Perry  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  Beer  &c.,  in  Casks  or  Bottles,  fit  for  Exportation.”  The 
particular  transaction  did  not  cover  so  many  items,  but  consisted  of 
thirty-six  dozen  fine  Ramsbury  ale  at  7/6  each.  Ceal  also  supplied 
six  dozen  cider,  six  dozen  ale,  and  twelve  dozen  Perry  for  the  Royal 
Briton  when  Ridgely  sailed  west  to  Maryland  on  his  final  trip  as  mas- 
ter in  the  spring  of  1763.  Other  articles  of  food  which  were  carried 
on  this  trip  were  coffee  and  green  tea,  fourteen  double  loaves  of 
sugar,  a quantity  of  spices,  including  allspice,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
black  pepper,  and  some  raisins.  Larger  amounts  of  these  provisions 
were  contained  in  Clark  & Johnson’s  shipment  in  March,  1765,  among 
them  four  pounds  of  nuts,  twelve  of  saltpetre,  two  of  cinnamon,  two 
of  cloves,  one  of  mace,  and  a hundred  pounds  of  black  pepper.  Also 
present  were  ten  pounds  of  raw  coffee,  six  pounds  of  Hyson  tea,  and 
two  pounds  of  Congo  tea.  At  the  same  time,  John  Popplewell  sent  a 
chest  of  Bohea  tea.^^  Tea  was  outlawed  by  the  colonials  and  there 
were  no  more  importations  until  1769,  when  Davison  & Newman 
supplied  some  Hyson  tea  at  a reduced  rate. 

(5)  The  cultural  side  of  life  was  not  neglected  in  the  imports 
from  London.  In  February,  1765,  Captain  Ridgely  bought  from 
Mount  & Page  a large  assortment  of  books,  writing  paper,  and  acces- 
sories. The  dozen  memorandum  books  in  leather,  the  two  books  of 

28.  All  the  teas  mentioned  came  from  China.  Hyson  was  a green  tea  with  a special 
twist,  Congo  or  Congou  was  the  most  important  black  tea,  and  Bohea  was  a black  tea  of 
superior  grade  named  after  the  hills  in  which  it  was  grown. 
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fine  demy  in  vellum  covered  with  red  leather,  and  the  twelve  books  of 
broad  foolscap  in  different  sizes  were  not  surprising,  for  there  were 
many  accounts  to  be  kept,  and  in  those  days  every  detail  was  entered 
in  its  proper  place  as  a matter  of  record.  More  unusual  were  the 
dozen  Dyches  spelling  books,  the  dozen  gilt  primers,  and  the  dozen 
gilt  horn  books.  The  religious  element  was  taken  care  of  by  three 
small  Bibles,  three  larger  Bibles,  a dozen  Testaments,  a dozen 
Psalters,  and  six  Common  Prayer  books.  Besides  these  varied  items, 
there  w'ere  two  dozen  large  slates,  five  hundred  large  slate  pencils, 
and  reams  of  plain  and  fancy  writing  paper  in  different  cuts.  For 
ink  there  were  a dozen  brass  ink  bottles,  two  dozen  paper  inkholders, 
two  dozen  packages  of  inkpowder,  and  a hundred  Dutch  quills. 
Musically  minded  people  had  their  chance,  too,  for  Charles  and  Sam- 
uel Thompson,  “at  the  Violin  & Hautboy,  in  S‘.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,” 
sent  Ridgely  six  violins  with  bows  at  lo/—  each,  and  two  dozen  of 
each  of  the  four  strings  needed  to  play  the  instruments.  In  1768  Mol- 
leson  purchased  for  Ridgely  a harpsichord,  “which,”  he  said,  “I  wish 
safe  to  hand  and  hope  will  please  you  and  your  Lady,  the  greatest 
Care  has  been  taken  to  have  it  the  best  of  its  kind  and  at  the  most 
reasonable  price.” 

Small  items  which  added  to  the  pleasure  of  living  included  two 
carved  gilt  picture  frames  bought  from  John  Overlove  in  October, 
1765.  They  reached  Maryland  early  in  the  spring  of  1766  and  met 
with  approval.  There  were  several  watches,  such  as  the  silver  one 
made  by  Thomas  Wagstaffe  with  a seal  engraved  with  the  cypher 
T.S.  for  Thomas  Sobers.  Watches  were  usually  sent  “in  Captain’s 
care”  and  not  packed  with  the  other  goods  on  the  ships,  Wagstaffe 
also  supplied  a brown  seal  set  in  silver  engraved  with  the  Howard 
arms,  and  a pair  of  silver  buckles.  John  Kentish,  jeweller  and  gold- 
smith, fashioned  a hair  ring  set  around  with  paste  and  a motto. 
Man’s  enjoyment  was  provided  for  by  six  firkins  of  Hunters  pipes  for 
which  Edward  Manley  received  £1.4.0,  and  by  twenty-four  bottles  of 
the  best  snuff  valued  at  2/6  each. 

d.  Money  and  Accounts 

Captain  Ridgely’s  accounts  with  the  London  merchants  after  he 
relinquished  active  command  show  that  he  continually  owed  sums 
of  money,  debts  which  he  did  not  cancel  so  long  as  he  imported  large 
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cargoes  of  goods.  This  does  not  indicate,  however,  that  he  was  always 
“in  the  red”  financially,  for  he  conducted  other  transactions — prin- 
cipally the  furnace,  the  store,  and  several  farms — which  brought  in 
enough  to  offset  the  amounts  owed  across  the  ocean.  He  was  more 
fortunate  than  his  fellow  planters,  who  often  had  to  mortgage  their 
property  to  creditors  in  England,  for  he  had  enough  different  interests 
to  support  unfavorable  balances  in  some  phases  of  activity. 

When  Ridgely  began  his  last  voyage  as  master  of  the  Royal 
Briton,  he  was  in  excellent  shape  financially.  Russell  & Molleson 
owed  him  a sum  of  money  and  he  was  free  of  debt  except  for  the 
goods  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  But  the  cargo  was  a large  one  valued 
at  £1497,  and  there  were  few  opportunities  in  the  London  trade  to 
make  up  such  an  amount  in  a short  time.  The  “Account  Current,” 
dated  June  8,  1764,  showed  credits  which  included  payment  of 
Edward  Dorsey’s  bill  of  £690  and  proceeds  of  £142  from  the  sale  of 
staves,  and  the  balance  was  reduced  to  £796.  Forty-one  items  of 
expenses  charged  by  Ridgely  for  his  work  in  Maryland  cut  the  sum 
he  owed  Russell  to  £325  by  March,  1765,  and  then  came  another 
large  importation  on  the  Nancy.  This  time  the  goods  brought  to  the 
Colony  cost  £1697,  and  proceeds  of  £417  from  iron  sent  to  England 
the  previous  summer  made  little  showing,  so  the  balance  shot  up  to 
£1476.  At  that  point  Russell’s  partnership  with  Molleson  was  dis- 
solved and  each  went  his  way,  the  former  continuing  the  account  in 
statu  quo.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  iron  and  staves  during 
1765  cut  the  sum  to  £829  on  January  20,  1766.  That  spring  Russell 
made  several  payments  for  Ridgely,  including  £100  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  again  the  iron  shipped  eastward  did  not  bring  enough  to 
prevent  a rise  in  the  balance  to  £1083. 

With  such  a sizable  sum  against  him  on  the  books,  Ridgely  amazed 
and  annoyed  Russell  by  sending  an  order  for  a large  shipment  of 
goods.  The  London  merchant  responded  by  expressing  surprise  that 
Ridgely  should  ask  for  a cargo  without  mentioning  a time  for  pay- 
ment. If  there  was  no  big  remittance  for  several  years,  he  said,  he 
would  be  a great  loser  by  the  business,  “and  if  any  Mercht  here  under- 
takes to  Supply  the  Gentn  on  your  Side  with  goods  without  Intrest 
for  the  Ballances  he  or  they  will  Soon  want  money  at  Interest  them- 
selves and  not  have  credit  to  borrow  it.”  He  offered  terms  by  which 
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he  might  be  insured  against  loss.  Ridgely  replied  that  he  had  decided 
not  to  import  any  more  goods  until  he  was  at  liberty  to  negotiate 
advantageously,  but  that  he  had  gone  into  partnership  with  a young 
kinsman,  William  Goodwin,  and  would  need  supplies  for  the  store. 
He  had  corresponded  with  Russell  for  many  years  and  preferred  to 
deal  wnth  him,  but  could  not  promise  to  pay  interest  on  any  balance 
due  after  twelve  months.  He  had  finished  buying  houses  and  land 
and  therefore  thought  there  would  soon  be  a day  when  he  could  make 
remittances  which  should  please  anyone.  If  Russell  would  fill  the 
order  on  promise  of  payment  as  soon  as  possible,  it  should  be  put  to 
the  account  of  Ridgely  & Goodwin  and  the  boxes  marked  RG. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  Ridgely  turned  to  Molleson 
and  other  London  firms  for  his  shipments.  Russell  expressed  the 
hope  that  Ridgely  would  forward  a full  remittance  for  the  balance 
of  £775  and  not  keep  him  out  of  his  money.  Then,  in  November, 
1767,  personalities  entered  into  the  controversy.  “Your  last  letter  is 
an  originall,”  wrote  Russell,  “&  I think  wrote  by  you  without  consid- 
ering what  you  Say You  goe  on  extolling  yourself  for  the 

Signall  Services  you  did  me  while  concern’d.  Sure  you  must  have  for- 
got what  I have  done  for  you.”  In  March,  1768,  the  London  mer- 
chant reported  the  sale  of  some  iron  with  proceeds  of  £167  and  was 
surprised  that  Ridgely  had  ordered  his  share  to  be  paid  Mildred  & 
Roberts  when  he  still  owed  Russell  a sum.  Profits  from  more  sales 
of  parcels  of  iron  were  applied  to  Russell’s  account,  and  in  1769  the 
balance  was  reduced  to  £433.  For  four  years  no  further  develop- 
ments took  place,  until  in  April,  1773,  Ridgely  paid  Henry  Riddle 
£200  for  Russell.  Soon  thereafter  Russell  voyaged  to  Maryland  to 
try  to  settle  his  accounts,  and  he  reminded  Ridgely  that  he  still  owed 
£233,  asking  him  to  give  Harry  Dorsey  Gough  a note  payable  in  six 
months.  Ridgely  did  not  comply  and  he  made  no  effort  to  clear  up 
his  debt  to  Russell  that  year  or  the  next,  and  then  the  hostilities  of  the 
Revolution  terminated  all  dealings  between  Colonials  and  London 
business  men.^® 


29.  A brief  summary  of  Ridgely’s  account  with  Russell  shows : 


Date 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Balance 

Computed  by 

June  8,  1764 

^2058. 17. 1 1 

£1262.  3.7 

£796.14.  3 

JR 

March  5,  1765 

796.14.  3 

471. 13. 5 

325.  -.10 

CR 
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Captain  Ridgely’s  relations  with  Molleson  were  much  simpler. 
The  period  covered — from  November,  1766,  to  April,  1772 — was 
shorter,  and  it  included  only  those  years  during  which  there  was  unrest 
which  gave  rise  to  non-importation  agreements.  On  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger  there  were  three  small  shipments  of  goods  valued  at 
£29,  £31  and  £32,  respectively,  while  Ridgely  sent  nine  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  to  balance  those  sums.  Molleson  also  adopted  a more 
friendly  attitude.  In  1766  he  said,  “I  know  you  very  well,  and  have 
often  said  that  I wish’d  Every  Man  in  America  were  as  anxious  to  be 
out  of  debt  as  you  are.”  In  1770  he  said  he  would  make  reductions  if 
cash  was  paid  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  usually 
allowed.  He  may  have  felt  differently  two  years  later  (1772)  when 
he  reminded  Ridgely  that  he  had  received  no  tobacco  the  previous 
season,  and  that  he  expected  payment  promptly.  The  amount  due  in 
February,  1773,  was  £40.4.8,  and  that  balance  still  stood  against 
Ridgely  when  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies  Increased  and  exploded 
Into  active  warfare. 

Mildred  & Roberts,  the  Quaker  firm,  pursued  a definite  policy  in 
their  relations  with  Colonial  planters.  “We  are  determined,”  they 
said.  In  November,  1764,  “not  to  go  into  the  common  course  of  the 
Tobacco  Trade,  to  open  Accounts  with  every  Planter;  our  Plan  is  to 
settle  a Correspondence  with  a few  not  exceeding  the  number  already 
connected  with,  unless  some  very  capital  hands  that  are  of  good  char- 
acter & Fortune  & will  be  punctual  In  Remittance  & that  have  Interest 
to  load  a Vessell  with  Tobacco  to  us  by  way  of  Remittance  & their 
orders  we  will  supply  on  the  best  Terms,  & its  more  regular  & better 
In  all  Respects  for  them  to  supply  the  Planters.”  The  small  shippers 
generally  drew  to  the  full  limit  and  most  of  them  exceeded  the  value 
of  their  exports,  and  in  March,  1767,  Mildred  & Roberts  asked 


Date 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Balance 

Computed  by 

Sept.  I,  1765 

2513.18. 

6 

1037.  4.5 

1476.14.  I 

JR 

Jan.  20,  1766 

1468.16. 

639.  1.9 

829. 

CR 

June  I,  1766 

1791.13. 

- 

708.  2.2 

1083. 10. 10 

JR 

Nov.  4,  1767 

1810.12. 

4 

935.  5.4 

775.  7.  - 

JR 

March  i,  1769 
Dec.  I,  1769 

775.  7. 

- 

301.  7.1 

473.19.11 

JR 

897.16. 

3 

464.  7.6 

433.  8.  9 

JR 

Aug.  II,  1773 

433.  8. 

9 

200. 

233.  8.  9 

Oct.  20,  1786 

512.  6. 

6 

200. 

312.  6.  6 

The  last  entry  is  taken  from  the  bill  rendered  by  Edwin  Gwinn  when  he  was  trying 
to  clear  up  Russell’s  accounts  some  years  later.  The  increase  from  £433  to  £512  is 
£78.17.9  charged  for  interest  from  July  i,  1773. 
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Ridgely  for  advice  as  to  those  who  should  be  “kept  close”  and  those 
who  w'ere  safe  for  credit.  This  question  is  not  strange  because  up  to 
that  time  (1767)  the  captain  had  kept  his  own  account  pretty  well 
balanced.  The  sum  Ridgely  owed  in  1764  was  £101,  which  increased 
the  next  year  to  £115,  and  was  raised  to  £120  at  the  end  of  1766. 
Even  after  the  Friends  had  paid  £648  to  James  Russell  to  conclude 
the  land  deal  with  John  Hyde,  the  amount  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger  was  only  £253. 17.6.  Receipt  of  small  sums  from  Molleson, 
Bell,  and  Stevenson  of  Bristol,  reduced  the  balance  to  £112  in  March, 
1769,  and  then  there  were  four  years  of  silence.  In  March,  1773, 
the  Londoners  wrote,  “It  is  long  since  we  heard  from  thee  & think  its 
unkind  that  this  Accot.  Should  remain  so  long  open  for  money 
advanced  at  thy  request  and  purely  to  serve  thee.”  A parcel  of  pig 
iron  gave  some  proceeds,  but  Ridgely  still  owed  £80,  which  was  cut 
further  to  £36.16.2  in  the  spring  of  1774.  This  figure,  plus  £1.13.4 
interest,  was  the  amount  listed  on  the  “Account  Current”  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1774,  the  last  rendered  before  the  rupture  of  relations. 

Individual  London  merchants  and  shopkeepers  fared  little  better 
than  the  larger  firms  in  their  efforts  to  settle  with  Ridgely.  Thomas 
Wagstaffe  was  a Quaker  watchmaker  to  whom  the  Marylander  prom- 
ised in  April,  1763,  when  he  was  in  London,  to  pay  £64.18.6  within 
seven  months.  He  addressed  Ridgely  as  “Esteem’d  Frd.”  and  “My 
old  Frd  Charles  Ridgely,”  but  he  pressed  his  claim  in  a cordially  firm 
manner.  He  was  disappointed  not  to  receive  the  money  by  the  ships 
in  1764,  and  he  told  Ridgely  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  “Its  not  that  I have  any  doubt  of  my  Frd  Cha : Ridgely,” 
yet  it  was  very  inconvenient.  He  asked  Ridgely  to  pay  to  his  brother 
Richard  Wagstaffe  £5,  a present  from  their  mother,  and  to  deduct  it 
from  the  bill.  The  next  fall  (1765)  the  matter  was  reopened,  and 
Wagstaffe  reminded  Ridgely  that  money  not  circulated  was  no  equiva- 
lent for  trade.  He  often  had  to  pay  for  goods  before  they  were  out 
of  his  hands,  and  he  had  borrowed  to  preserve  his  own  credit.  The 
poor  state  of  trade  was  an  excuse,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  have  some 
iron  which  could  be  sold  to  considerable  advantage  if  good.  “This 
letter  comes  not  in  a Discontented  Humor  butt  with  a View  to  Con- 
ciliate Matters  between  us  to  Increase  our  Friendship  & to  make  our 
Intercourse  mutually  Beneficiall.” 
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Still  Captain  Ridgely  made  no  effort  to  pay  his  account,  and  instead 
ordered  Russell  to  send  elsewhere  for  watches.  Wagstaffe  thought 
this  unkind  treatment,  to  take  away  business  and  at  the  same  time  to 
withhold  money  due.  “I  Know  thou  neglected  some  others,”  he  said, 
in  November,  1766,  “&  I have  heard  thy  Letter  was  Exposed  on 
the  Exchange,  Butt  I have  kept  my  Complaint  butt  tell  thee  my  Mind 
that  my  Frd  Cha : Ridgely  hurts  his  Creditt  in  this  City.”  He  would 
wait  four  months,  the  time  the  packet  went  and  came,  before  sending 
over  a note  of  demand,  and  he  hoped  Ridgely  would  have  more  regard 
for  his  credit,  reputation,  and  honor  than  to  delay  further.  But  the 
period  passed  without  any  word  from  Maryland,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1767  Wagstaffe  sent  to  Joshua  Fisher  & Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  a state- 
ment showing  £69.4.0  to  be  paid.  He  was  sorry  to  take  this  measure, 
but  supplies  were  scarce  in  London  and  he  needed  the  money  badly. 
The  final  words  on  the  subject  came  on  March  22,  1769,  when  the 
London  watchmaker  penned  a letter  which  was  a gem  of  restraint 
after  six  years  of  waiting.  “The  length  of  time  Since  thou  Gave 
that  note  being  almost  6 years  & a Man  of  thy  Property  to  neglect  the 
Payment  is  unaccountable  the  Loss  it  is  to  Me  in  the  Money  being 
locked  up  the  Injury  it  is  to  thy  reputation  both  as  a Man  & a Mer- 
chant I think  would  Induce  thee  to  gett  rid  of  such  a Burthen  Prithy 
old  Acuaintance  do  pay  it  immediately  I really  am  in  want  of  it  & I 
shall  think  my  self  obliged  by  it.”  The  sum  was  paid  on  March 
twenty-fifth,  three  days  after  this  epistle  was  written  and  long  before 
it  was  received. 

Others  to  whom  Ridgely  owed  money  were  James  Capstack,  Ben- 
jamin Kenton,  and  Francis  Ceal.  Capstack’s  bill  was  £26.19.10  for 
cloaks  sent  on  the  Royal  Briton  in  1763.  Ridgely  promised  to  send 
the  money  in  a later  ship,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and  the  London  mer- 
chant had  to  write  again  and  again  before  the  account  was  settled  in 
1769.  Kenton  supplied  rum  worth  £33.19.0,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  each  annual  westward  voyage  to  remind  Ridgely  of  the  note.  Ceal 
was  a wine  merchant,  and  for  several  years  he  wrote  to  ask  payment 
of  “ye  small  matter”  which  would  be  acceptable  when  convenient.  In 
April,  1768,  he  instructed  Captain  Matthew  Cramer  to  receive  from 
Ridgely  the  balance  of  £11.15.7.  his  Memory  I suppose 

so  small  a Matter,  please  make  my  Complyments  to  him  we  were  one 
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Intinate  but  no  he  have  Quite  forgot  it.”  Further  than  that  there 
is  no  record.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  requests  for  payment  made  by  Daniel  Martin  and  Charles  Wil- 
kins, Martin  was  a “Butcher  in  Wappin”  to  whom  Ridgely  owed 
£6.1.4  for  meat  used  during  the  last  voyage  in  active  service.  In 
April,  1767,  the  shopkeeper  wrote  that  Ridgely  had  promised  to 
remit  the  money  by  Molleson,  but  nothing  had  been  heard  of  it  since. 
Wilkins,  in  March,  1770,  asked  payment  of  his  account  which  had 
run  for  almost  seven  years  so  that  the  interest  had  eaten  the  profits. 

Captain  Ridgely’s  apparent  unwillingness  to  pay  the  bills  he  owed 
in  London  may  have  been  connected  with  the  general  unrest  in  com- 
mercial circles.  Maryland  had  enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  with  Eng- 
land for  more  than  a century,  and  the  relations  between  the  British 
merchants  and  the  Colonials  had  been  uniformly  cordial.  In  1763 
Parliament  took  steps  to  enforce  the  Molasses  Act,  and  the  next 
year  duties  were  placed  on  imports  in  an  effort  to  raise  revenue  in  the 
colonies.  These  were  the  first  evidences  that  things  might  not  go  so 
well  in  the  future,  and  in  1765  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  gave  rise 
to  the  first  non-importation  agreements  in  the  northern  colonies.  The 
odious  stamp  measure  was  repealed  in  order  to  preserve  the  com- 
merce upon  which  so  much  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  depended, 
but  duties  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  other  articles  were  levied  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  revenue.  Sentiment  was  aroused  to  high  pitch  by  the 
Farmers  Letters,  and  non-importation  agreements  were  signed  every- 
where. Baltimore  merchants  adopted  such  an  agreement  on  March 
30,  1769,  Annapolis  and  Anne  Arundel  County  followed  on  May 
twenty-third,  and  a general  association  for  the  whole  province  was 
drawn  up  on  June  twenty-second.  The  forty-three  signers,  including 
Captain  Charles  Ridgely,  agreed  not  to  import  directly  or  indirectly 
a long  list  of  goods  and  not  to  raise  the  prices  of  European  goods 
already  on  hand.  Non-importation  had  proved  so  successful  at  the 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act  that  great  hopes  were  held  for  similar  results 
in  1769,  but  now  all  petitions  for  repeal  of  the  taxes  were  rejected. 

The  non-importation  agreement  was  enforced  successfully  in 
Maryland,  and  when  one  vessel,  the  brig  Good  Intent^  Captain  Wil- 
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liam  Errington,  attempted  to  land  goods  in  February,  I770>  there 
was  determined  opposition.®®  Messrs.  James  Dick  and  Anthony 
Stewart,  of  Annapolis,  to  whom  the  ship  was  directed,  made  public 
declaration  that  the  cargo  had  been  ordered  before  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement  and  requested  an  investigation  by  a committee  from 
Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Prince  Georges  counties.  The  com- 
mittee met  at  Annapolis  on  Wednesday,  February  7,  1770,  and  exam- 
ined the  facts  with  great  care.  A large  number  of  letters  and  papers 
were  perused,  and  each  individual  shipment  was  gone  into,  including 
that  to  Ridgely  & Goodwin  valued  at  £1007.17.5.  Some  consignees 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  explain  their  part  in  the  transac- 
tion, but  Ridgely  & Goodwin  did  not  do  so.  Instead,  they  wrote  Dick 
declining  to  receive  the  goods,  “as  they  have  not  been  shipped  agree- 
able to  our  Orders.”  They  did  say,  in  addition,  that  they  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  landing  the  shipment  because  it  had 
been  ordered  on  March  28,  1769,  three  months  before  the  non- 
importation agreement.  The  committee  decided,  however,  that  John 
Buchanan,  the  London  merchant,  had  known  of  the  non-importation 
plan  when  he  loaded  the  Good  Intent,  and  that  the  cargo  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  Maryland.  The  vessel  sailed  for  London  on  February 
27,  1770,  with  all  her  goods  still  aboard. 

Thus  ended  Captain  Ridgely’s  commerce  with  London  in  the 
years  before  the  Revolution.  Enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
agreement  was  relaxed  from  the  fall  of  1770  to  the  spring  of  1774, 
and  during  that  period  some  goods  were  imported  into  Maryland,  but 
there  are  no  records  of  large  shipments  by  Ridgely.  Non-importa- 
tion was  adopted  anew  in  May  and  June,  1774,  and  the  burning  of 
the  Peggy  Stewart  in  October  was  ample  evidence  of  the  rigorous 
observance  enforced.  The  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  in  April, 
1775,  ended  relations  with  English  merchants  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  Captain  Ridgely  turned  his  attention  to 
other  activities. 

30.  The  papers  concerning  the  case  of  the  Good  Intent,  including  a text  of  the  non- 
importation agreement,  are  printed  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  III  (1908), 
141-57,  240-56,  342-63. 
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By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ARARD  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  personal  surname  for 
a “son  of  Gerard.”  Garret  is  the  old  English  form  of 
Gerard  and  Gerhard,  the  German  version.  Adding 
together  all  the  variations  of  the  name  this  surname  is 
unique  for  its  great  number  of  different  spellings. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

Gerard  (Garard)  Arms — Argent,  a saltire  gules. 

Crest — A lion  rampant  ermine  crowned  or. 

Supporters — On  either  side  a lion  ermine  ducally  crowned  or  gorged  with  a collar  gules 
and  supporting  a tilting  spear. 

Motto — En  Dieu  est  mon  esperance.  (In  God  is  my  hope.) 

(Arms  in  possession  of  the  family.) 

/.  Rev.  John  Garard  or  Garrard,  is  believed  is  be  the  earliest 
known  ancestor  of  the  family  and  was  born  circa  1720-30.  The  fam- 
ily is  of  “French  Huguenot  Ancestry.”  In  1754  Rev.  John  Garard 
was  named  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Opequan  Creek,  Virginia, 
and  “John  Garrard,  Jr.,”  presumably  his  son,  was  taxed  in  what  is 
now  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1772.  According  to  David 
Benedict,  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
America,  Rev.  John  Garard  “is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of 
Pennsylvania.”  Mr.  Benedict  gives  further  light  on  some  facts  in  his 
life  and  ministerial  labors. 

In  1743  a Baptist  Church  was  organized  on  “Opeckon  Creek” 
(Opequan,  Virginia).  The  pastor  of  the  church  left  in  1754  and  the 
record  continues : 


....  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Garrard  ....  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  became  the  most  distinguished  pastor  the  church 

has  hitherto  enjoyed The  country  ....  was  then  thinly 

inhabited,  and  was  subject  to  the  inroads  of  the  Indians.  Some  of 
these  savage  eruptions  took  place  not  long  after  Mr.  Garrard  had 
settled  among  them;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  and  many  of  the 
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church  removed  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
Loudon  county,  on  Ketockton  creek.  This  evil  was  overruled  for 
good;  for  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Garrard  in  his  new  residence,  of 
which,  by  the  barbarous  intruders,  he  was  obliged  to  repair,  many 
were  brought  to  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  a church  was  formed 
which  was  called  Ketockton,  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Garrard  became  their 
pastor. 

Rev.  David  “Thomas  and  Mr.  Garrard,  sometimes  together  and 
sometimes  apart,  travelled  and  propagated  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  the  upper  counties  of  the  Northern  Neck”  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  John  Garard  or  Garrard  appears  to  have  had  two  sons:  i. 
John,  born  about  1750,  or  earlier;  was  assessed  in  1772  as  “John 
Garrard,  Jr.,”  in  Springhill  Township,  Washington  (now  Greene) 
County,  Pennsylvania.  2.  Justus,  of  whom  further. 

(David  Benedict:  “A  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomina- 
tion in  America,  and  Other  Parts  of  the  World,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  26-29, 
32,  37,  38.  S.  P.  Bates : “History  of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,” 
p.  212.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

II.  Justus  Garard  was  a son  of  Rev.  John  Garard.  He  was  born 
about  1750-54,  and  as  he  is  not  recorded  in  the  1820  census  for  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  is  believed  to  have  died  sometime  between 
1810  and  1820. 

In  1800  and  1810  he  and  his  family  resided  in  Green  Township, 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  1800  record  reading  as  follows: 

Justice  Gerrard,  head  of  family: 

one  male  aged  over  45  (himself) 

two  males  between  16  and  26 

four  males  under  10 

one  female  between  26  and  45  (wife) 

two  females  between  10  and  16. 

one  female  under  10. 

The  1810  record  reads: 

Justus  Garard,  head  of  family: 
one  male  over  45  (himself) 
one  male  between  16  and  26 
two  males  between  10  and  16 
one  male  under  10 
one  female  over  45  (wife) 
two  females  between  10  and  16 
one  female  under  10. 
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As  above  stated  no  record  of  him  was  found  in  the  1820  census 
for  Green  Township  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  he  died  before 
that  year.  He  was  a farmer. 

Justus  Garard  married,  about  1780,  Rachel  Corbly.  (Corbly  II.) 
Children  (the  above-quoted  census  records  indicate  that  they  were 
the  parents  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters),  among  whom  were:  i. 

Justus,  born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1790;  was  a cabinetmaker  and 
resided  in  Mapletown,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania;  married  Emiline 
Mestrezat,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1805.  Children, 
first  six  named  in  the  1850  and  i860  census  records:  i.  Karissa,  born 
about  1833.  ii.  Alexander,  born  about  1836.  Hi.  Justus,  born  about 
1840.  iv.  William,  born  about  1842.  v.  James  Corbly,  born  about 
1844. 

James  C.  Gerard,  prothonotary,  Waynesburg,  Greene  Co.,  Pa., 
was  born  in  said  county,  son  of  Justus  and  Emiline  (Mestrezat) 
Gerard,  also  natives  of  Greene  County,  and  of  English  and  French 
descent.  The  family  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  county,  Mr. 
Garard’s  great  grandfather  being  the  Rev.  John  Corbly,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Baptist  ministers.  His  grandfather  Girard  was  a farmer,  and 
his  father  Justus  Garard,  was  a cabinet  maker,  being  engaged  in  that 
business  at  Mapleton,  Pa.,  for  many  years.  The  subject  was  reared 
in  Monongahela  township.  In  1878  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Greene 
County,  serving  six  years,  and  he  married  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Miss 
A.  B.  Schroyer. 

vi.  Oliver  born  about  1847.  2.  Corbly,  of  whom  further.  (Second 

Garard  Line  III.)  3.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further. 

(“United  States  Census  Records  of  Green  Township,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  1800,  p.  38;  1810,  p.  82.  “United  States 
Census  Records  of  Monongahela  Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,” 1850,  p.  285;  i860,  p.  572.  Records  in  possession  of  the 
family.) 

III.  Hon.  Jonathan  Garard,  son  of  Justus  and  Rachel  (Corbly) 
Garard,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1797.  He  settled  in  Green 
Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  listed  in  the  1830 
census  as  follows : 

Jonathan  Garrard,  head  of  family, 

one  male  aged  under  5, 

one  “ “ between  10-15, 
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one  ‘ ‘ " 15-20, 

one  “ “ “ 30-40,  (himself) 

two  females  “ “ 5-10, 

one  “ “ “ 30-40  (wife). 

In  i860  he  was  still  a resident  of  Green  Township  and  the  census  rec- 
ord implies  that  all  his  children  were  settled  elsewhere.  The  record 
reads : 

Jonathan  Garrard,  farmer,  aged  63,  born  Pa., 
estate  $40280.00. 

Ann  “ aged  62,  “ “ 

Lucinda  Bell] 

George  Sans  ^ (Servants) 

Nancy  Sans  J 

Jonathan  Garard  served  as  associate  judge  of  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania,  for  ten  years.  The  Garard  oil  wells  were  located  on 
his  propery. 

He  married  Ann  Gregg,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1798,  and  was  living  in  i860. 

According  to  the  1830  census  they  were  the  parents  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  among  them  being:  i.  Joseph,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Stephenson,  born  May  18,  1828;  was  recorded  in  the  “History  of 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,”  as  follows: 

Stephenson  Garard,  born  May  18,  1828,  in  Greene  Co.,  Pa.,  son 
of  Jonathan  Garard  and  Ann  Gregg,  his  wife.  His  father  served  ten 
years  as  associate  judge  of  Greene  County.  On  his  farm  are  the 
Garard  oil  wells.  The  son,  subject  of  this  sketch,  married,  in  1850, 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  William  Robinson.  They  were  members  of 
the  Goshen  Baptist  Church. 


The  i860  census  for  Green  Township  lists  him: 


Stephen  Garrard, 

farmer  aged  32, 

born  Pa.,  estate  $12000.00 

Mary 

30. 

U 

(( 

Elizabeth  M.  “ 

“ 8, 

u 

(( 

Emma  M.  “) 

5. 

u 

i( 

Corbly  “j 

(twins) 

u 

(( 

Isabelle  “ 

I month 

n 

u 

(“United  States  Census 

Records 

of 

Green  Township,  Greene 

County,  Pennsylvania,”  1830,  p.  351;  i860,  p.  470.  S.  P.  Bates: 
“History  of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  663,  729.  Records 
in  possession  of  descendant  of  the  family.) 
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IV.  Joseph  Garard,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Ann  (Gregg)  Garard, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about  i8i8,  and  resided  at  Garard’s  Fort, 
Greene  County.  Records  in  possession  of  his  descendants  say  he  was 
“engaged  in  farming;  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  a prominent  citizen  of  his  day.”  In  1850  and  i860  he 
resided  in  Cumberland  Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  listed  as  follows  in  the  respective  censuses: 

Joseph  Garrard,  farmer,  aged  32,  born  Pa. 

Emiline  “ “ 26,  “ 

Maria^  Louisa  “ “ 4,  “ “ 

Cephas  “ “ 5 mos.,  (died  before  i860). 

Joseph  Garrard,  farmer  aged  42,  born  Pa.  Estate  $9000. 

Emiline  “ “ 36,  “ “ 

Maria  “ “ 14,  “ “ 

John  “ “ 7,  “ “ 

Samuel  “ “ 2,  “ “. 

Joseph  Garard  married  Emaline  Long,  “of  English  ancestry,” 
probably  a daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Serene  or  Syrena  Long.  The 
said  Jeremiah  Long  and  his  family,  according  to  the  1850  census, 
resided  in  Cumberland  Township,  Greene  County,  but  was  deceased  in 
1870,  when  his  widow,  Serena  Long,  was  listed  in  the  same  town- 
ship, “aged  78.” 

Joseph  and  Emaline  (Long)  Garard  were  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  i.  Maria  Louisa,  born  about  1846.  2.  Cephas, 

born  in  1850,  died  young.  3.  John  M.,  of  whom  further.  4.  Sam- 
uel, born  about  1858. 

(“United  States  Census  of  Green  Township,  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania,”  1830,  p.  352.  “United  States  Census  of  Cumberland 
Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,”  1850,  pp.  212,  242;  i860, 
p.  346;  1870,  p.  II.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the 
family.) 

V.  John  M.  Garard,  son  of  Joseph  and  Emaline  (Long)  Garard, 
was  born  on  the  family  homestead  at  Garard’s  Fort,  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania,  April  25,  1852,  and  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  14, 

1935* 

The  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  early  sources  of  edu- 
cation for  John  M.  Garard  and  later  he  attended  a business  college  in 
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Pittsburgh.  In  1903  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  but  in  the 
interim  he  had  an  extensive  background  in  the  oil  industry.  The  trade 
magazine  “Natural  Gas,”  for  July,  1935,  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Gar- 
ard’s  death,  shed  considerable  light  on  his  start  in  the  industry.  In 
part,  it  read: 

Mr.  Garard  often  related  with  a great  deal  of  delight  and  subtle 
humor,  what  he  claimed  to  his  right  as  pioneership  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. In  1863  the  producing  formation,  known  throughout  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  oil-bearing  formation  of  West  Virginia, 
was  discovered  and  got  its  name  of  the  Dunkard  sand  in  a well  drilled 
on  the  Robert  Maple  farm,  Dunkard  Creek,  Greene  County.  His 
father’s  teams  hauled  the  drilling  equipment  to  the  location  and,  inas- 
much as  he  was  “along,”  he  claimed  his  right  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
America’s  oil  pioneers  was  indisputable. 

In  1869  John  M.  Garard  migrated  westward  and  settled  on  a 
ranch  for  two  years,  where  he  learned  the  technique  of  a cowboy. 
Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1884,  be  entered  the  employ  of  E.  M. 
Hukill,  the  first  driller  to  test  the  Big  Indian  Sand  in  Greene  County 
in  a new  well  at  Mount  Morris,  Pennsylvania.  After  much  diffi- 
culty the  Hukill  well  was  drilled  in  as  a producer,  opening  up  many 
acres  of  territory  which  later  became  very  valuable.  Mr.  Garard  was 
superintendent  of  the  property  until  it  was  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  Pine  River  Gas  Company, 
also  owned  by  Mr.  Hukill,  and  established  operating  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  company  supplied  gas  to  Apollo,  Lynchburg  and 
other  towns  in  Pennsylvania  along  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Allegheny 
rivers. 

December  25,  1897,  Mr.  Garard  entered  the  employ  of  Treat  & 
Crawford,  who  were  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  near  Sistersville,  West 
Virginia.  The  operation  opened  up  a successful  field  on  Elk  Fork, 
Tyler  County.  Messrs.  Treat  and  Crawford  decided  to  extend  the 
gas  business  into  the  State  of  Ohio  and  sent  Mr.  Garard  as  their 
representative  to  procure  prospective  territory  for  their  industry.  He 
was  successful  in  his  assignment  and  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Company.  Other  companies  were 
acquired  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  above  company  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  in  its  field  of  endeavor.  With  the  late 
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George  W.  and  Fred  Crawford,  Mr.  Garard  played  a large  part  in 
the  building  up  of  the  network  properties  known  as  the  “Crawford 
interests”  and  now  forming  a part  of  the  great  utility  company,  the 
Columbia  Gas  & Electric  System,  This  company  took  over  both  the 
Ohio  Fuel  & Supply  Company  and  the  Columbia  Gas  & Fuel  Com- 
pany, in  both  of  which  Mr.  Garard  held  the  offices  of  vice-president 
and  general  manager  until  his  retirement  in  1925.  In  addition  he  was 
for  many  years  a director  of  the  City  National  Bank  & Trust  Com- 
pany of  Columbus. 

Aside  from  his  direct  connection  with  the  above  companies,  John 
M.  Garard  held  a prominent  position  in  oil  trade  associations.  In 
1912  he  was  president  of  the  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America, 
continuing  active  in  it  until  the  time  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
American  Gas  Association.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Ohio  Gas 
& Oil  Men’s  Association,  and  had  a number  of  important  civic  and 
social  affiliations,  having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Columbus 
Gun  Club,  and  a leader  in  its  affairs.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Columbus  Athletic  Club,  the  Columbus  Country  Club,  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
When  he  relaxed  he  enjoyed  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports,  notably 
trapshooting  and  fishing.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  his 
winters  at  his  home  in  Eustis,  Florida,  but  it  was  his  custom  to  return 
to  Columbus  for  the  summers  even  after  his  complete  retirement  from 
business.  The  splendid  qualities  of  his  character  and  his  genial  per- 
sonality inspired  confidence  and  loyalty  among  those  who  knew  him. 

His  death,  June  14,  1935,  removed  from  Columbus  and  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  a businessman  whose  accomplishments  were  of  a high 
order  of  usefulness  and  who  was  respected,  honored  and  esteemed  in 
all  walks  of  life.  He  will  be  affectionately  remembered  by  a host  of 
friends  whose  appreciation  of  his  work  and  his  life  was  a source  of 
constant  satisfaction  to  him. 

John  M.  Garard  married,  as  her  second  husband,  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  May  20,  1896,  Susan  L,  (Garard)  McCune.  (Second  Garard 
Line  VI.) 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Second  Garard  Line) 

Introduction,  Generations  I and  II  are  the  same  as  in  the  First 
Garard  Line. 
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III.  Corbly  Garard,  son  of  Justus  and  Rachel  (Corbly)  Garard, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1794,  and  was  living  in  i860  in 
Green  Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  enumeration 
of  his  family  appears  in  the  Federal  census  records  of  Green  Town- 
ship for  1830,  1850  and  i860: 

1830 

Corhley  Garrard,  head  of  family, 

one  male  between  30  and  40  (himself) 

one  “ “ 10  “ 15 


one 

5 

(( 

10 

one  female  “ 

30 

u 

40  (wife) 

one  “ 

10 

u 

15- 

1850 

Corbley  Jarrott, 

(a 

form 

of  the  name) 

aged  55, 

estate  $7,100 

Sarah  “ 

U 

5i» 

Linsey  “ 

(( 

25. 

Susan  A.  “ 

U 

22, 

Flora  B.  “ 

(( 

2, 

Leroy 

u 

I 

month. 

Emiline  Gregg 

(( 

21. 

The  two  grandchildren.  Flora  B.,  and  Leroy,  were  still  residing  with 
him  in  i860: 

Corbly  Garrard,  farmer,  aged  66,  estate  $17,500., 


Sarah  “ “ 61, 

Corbly  G.  “ “ 16, 

Sarah  E.  “ “ 18, 

Flora  “ “ II, 

Leroy  “ “ 9. 


(All  born  in  Pennsylvania.) 

Corbly  Garard  married,  probably  about  1814,  Sarah  Eckelberry, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1799.  Children:  i.  Linsey, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah  E.,  born  about  1842.  3.  Corbly  G.,  born 
about  1844. 

(“United  States  Census  Record  of  Green  Township,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  1830,  p.  351;  1850,  p.  42;  i860,  p.  462. 
Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 
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IV.  Linsey  or  Lindsay  Garard,  son  of  Corbly  and  Sarah  (Eckel- 
berry)  Garard,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1830,  and  was  prob- 
ably deceased  between  1850  and  i860.  According  to  the  1850  cen- 
sus record  for  Green  Township,  Greene  County,  “Linsey”  Garard 
was  residing  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  aged  two  years  and  one 
month,  respectively,  in  the  home  of  his  father.  No  further  records  of 
him  have  been  found. 

Linsey  or  Lindsay  Garard  married  Susan  A.  Smurr,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1828.  Children:  i.  Flora  B.,  born  in 

Pennsylvania  about  1848.  2.  Leroy,  of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.) 

V.  Leroy  Lindsay  Garard,  as  his  name  is  recorded  by  descendants 
of  the  family,  was  the  son  of  Linsey  or  Lindsay  and  Susan  A.  (Smurr) 
Garard.  He  was  born  at  Garard’s  Fort,  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  3,  1850.  In  the  census  record  of  the  latter  year, 
quoted  above,  he  was  aged  one  month  and  living  with  his  grandpar- 
ents, his  parents  and  sister  aged  two  years.  He  was  recorded  in  this 
census  as  residing  In  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  Corbly  Garard,  a 
farmer,  in  Green  Township,  Greene  County. 

Leroy  Lindsay  Garard  married,  December  28,  1870,  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Emery.  (Emery  VII.)  Children:  i.  Susan  L.,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Frank  Leslie,  resides  In  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania;  mar- 
ried Martha  Townsend.  They  have  a son:  i.  Dr.  Harold  T.,  of 

Lewlsburg,  Pennsylvania.  3.  Hollie  Holmes,  deceased.  4.  Lillian, 
died  in  infancy.  5.  Walter,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 

{Ibid.  Family  records.) 

VI.  Susan  L.  Garard,  daughter  of  Leroy  Lindsay  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth (Emery)  Garard,  was  born  January  10,  1872. 

She  married  (first)  Charles  T.  McCune,  who  died  in  1891.  Child: 
I.  Charles  Garard  McCune,  married  Ruth  Likes.  Children:  i. 

Elizabeth  Jane,  married  John  H.  Keefe,  ii.  John  Garard,  a student 
(1942)  at  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

Susan  L.  (Garard)  McCune  married  (second)  John  M.  Garard. 
(First  Garard  Line  V.) 

(Family  records.) 
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(The  Emery  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  three  bars  nebulee  gules,  in  chief  as  many  torteaux. 

Crest — Out  of  a mural  crown  a demi-horse  argent,  maned  or,  collared  gules,  studded  of 
the  first. 

Motto — Fidelts  et  suavis. 

(Crozier:  “General  Armory.”  Matthews:  “General  Armoury  and  Blue 

Book.”) 

The  surname  Emery  is  derived  from  the  baptismal  or  personal 
name  for  the  “son  of  Emery  or  Amery.”  It  was  greatly  popularized 
by  its  general  use  in  both  sexes. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

/.  John  Emery,  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Emery,  of  Romsey,  County 
Hants,  England,  was  born  in  England,  September  29,  1598,  and  died 
in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  November  3,  1683.  His  will,  dated  May 
I,  1680,  was  proved  November  27,  1683,  gave  his  age  as  “83  yr.” 
He  sailed  from  Southampton,  England,  in  the  ship  “James,”  William 
Cooper,  master.  June  3,  1635,  he  landed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  made  his  home. 

John  Emery  married  (first),  in  England,  Mary,  whose  surname 
is  not  known  and  who  died  about  1649.  hie  married  (second),  Octo- 
ber 29,  1650,  at  Newbury,  Mary  (Shatswell)  Webster,  widow  of 
John  Webster,  of  Ipswich.  She  died  April  28,  1694.  Her  will  was 
dated  August,  1693,  and  proved  June  ii,  1696.  Children  of  the  first 
marriage:  i.  John,  born  in  England,  in  1628.  2.  Ann,  born  in  Eng- 
land, in  1631.  3.  Ebenezer,  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1648.  Child  of  the  second  marriage:  4.  Jonathan,  of 

whom  further. 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

II.  Jonathan  Emery,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Shatswell-Webster) 
Emery,  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  May  13,  1652,  and 
died  there  September  29,  1723.  His  will,  dated  February  6,  1722-23, 
was  proved  October  7,  1723.  He  served  in  King  Phillip’s  War, 
having  been  inducted  into  the  service  from  Newbury,  December  3, 
1675,  and  served  at  Narragansett,  December  nineteenth,  in  the  same 
year,  where  he  received  a wound  in  his  shoulder.  In  April,  1691,  he 
was  made  a freeman. 

Jonathan  Emery  married,  November  29,  1676,  Mary  Woodman, 
daughter  of  Edward  Woodman.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  chil- 
dren, one  being:  i.  James,  of  whom  further. 
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III.  James  Emery,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Woodman) 
Emery,  was  baptized  in  the  First  Church  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 
In  his  wall,  dated  May  3,  1762,  he  stated  he  was  enlisted  as  a soldier 
in  His  Majesty’s  services.  March  30,  1757,  he  presented  a petition 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  stating  that  his  son,  Ambrose, 
a minor,  was  serving  in  His  Majesty’s  troops  in  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point  since  1756,  under  command  of  Captain  Butterfield. 
The  petition  continues,  “he  was  taken  sick  at  Glasgo  and  not  able  to 
travel.”  He  was  given  £3  9s.  8d.  remuneration. 

James  Emery  married,  December  17,  1719,  Ruth  Wakon,  of 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  xAmong  their  children  was:  i.  Ambrose, 

of  whom  further. 

{Ibid.) 

IV.  Ambrose  Emery,  son  of  James  and  Ruth  (Wakon)  Emery, 
was  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  died  near  Jefferson,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824.  He  served  with  both  the  British  and 
French  troops  in  the  Colonial  w'ars,  and  w'as  mustered  into  service  in 
Captain  Jonathan  Butterfield’s  company.  In  1756-57  he  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Crown  Point  and  was  w'ounded.  His  Revolutionary 
service  began  with  the  “Boston  Tea  Party,”  and  he  was  quartered  in 
General  Washington’s  camp  w'ithin  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine. His  wife  also  served  her  country  by  cooking  rations  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  camp. 

Ambrose  Emery  married  (first) , but  this  lady’s  name  has  not  been 
found.  He  married  (second)  Rebecca  Yocum,  of  Pennsylvania,  wlio 
was  born  in  1746  and  died  at  Jefferson,  Pennsylvania,  in  1843.  Chil- 
dren of  the  second  marriage:  i.  John.  2.  Charles.  3.  James.  4. 
Elizabeth.  5.  Samuel.  6.  Clementine.  7.  Rebecca.  8.  Jonas,  of 
whom  further.  9.  Ambrose,  born  November  23,  1790.  10. 

Nathaniel,  ii.  Jesse. 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 

V.  Jonas  (i)  Emery,  son  of  Ambrose  and  Rebecca  (Yokum) 
Emery,  died  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  13,  1857.  He 
resided  in  Greene  County  all  his  life. 

Jonas  ( I ) Emery  married  Susan  Morris,  who  died  in  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  17,  1879,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Susan 
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(Hunt-Herrod)  Morris,  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  Susan  (Hunt- 
Herrod)  Morris  was  born  in  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  February  4, 
1787,  daughter  of  Solomon  Hunt  and  the  widow  of  General  Herrod. 

Jonas  (i)  and  Susan  (Morris)  Emery  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children:  i.  Jonas  (2),  of  whom  further.  2.  James.  3. 

Elizabeth.  4.  Phoebe.  5.  Rebecca.  6.  Catherine.  7.  Pamela.  8. 
Cassandra.  9.  Clementine. 

{Ibid.) 

VI.  Jonas  (2)  Emery,  son  of  Jonas  (i)  and  Susan  (Morris) 
Emery,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylva-nia,  April  20,  1828. 
He  located  at  Garard’s  Fort,  Greene  County,  where  he  was  a farmer 
and  merchant  for  a number  of  years. 

Jonas  (2)  Emery  married  Mary  (Clarke)  Seaton.  Children:  i. 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  2.  Margaret  Ellen,  born  Novem- 
ber 25,  1861. 

{Ibid.) 

VII.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Emery,  daughter  of  Jonas  (2)  and  Mary 
(Clarke-Seaton)  Emery,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania, 
January  31,  1854,  and  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  9,  1942. 

She  married  Leroy  Lindsay  Garard.  (Second  Garard  Line  V.) 
{Ibid.) 

(The  Corbly  Line) 

I.  Rev.  John  Corbly,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  the  family,  was 
born  in  England,  February  25,  1738,  died  June  9,  1803,  and  is  buried 
in  Goshen  Cemetery,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  his  will, 
dated  January  18,  1803,  and  probated  June  20,  1803,  he  devised  his 
real  estate  consisting  of  farms  in  Kentucky  and  in  Greene  County,  and 
lots  in  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  and  among  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, of  whom  he  had  twelve  living  at  the  date  of  said  will.  Lot 
#-176  on  Greene  Street,  Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  devised  to  his  daughter,  Rachel  Garard,  wife  of  Justus 
Garard;  Lot  #-19,  old  Mill  Site,  to  his  daughter,  Priscilla,  and  Lot 
#-23  on  Wayne  Street,  which  was  later  owned  by  a great  grandson, 
to  Margaret  Corbly  Morris,  eldest  daughter  of  his  first  wife. 

At  an  early  age  John  Corbly  immigrated  to  America  and  “settled 
first  in  Berkeley  County,  Virginia While  in  Virginia  he  was 
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converted  under  the  preaching  of  Elder  John  Garard,  a Baptist  Min- 
ister . . . . ” Rev.  John  Corbly  was  licensed  “to  preach  by  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  this  calling  he  faithfully  followed  for  many 
years,  often  beaten  and  confined  in  jail  by  the  Established  Church, 
for  he  would  not  cease  preaching  at  its  command. 

A summary  of  the  formation  of  the  various  counties  in  which 
Rev.  John  Corbly  has  been  found  of  record  will  be  of  interest  at 
this  point. 

Frederick  County,  Virginia,  was  formed  from  Orange  County, 
Virginia,  between  1738  and  1743;  in  1748-49,  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia,  was  also  formed  from  Orange  County.  In  1772,  Berkeley 
County,  West  Virginia,  was  formed  from  Frederick  County,  Virginia, 
and  in  1776,  Monongalia  County,  also  in  West  Virginia,  was  formed 
from  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  and  which  in  turn  was  formed  from 
Orange  County,  Virginia,  between  1738  and  1745. 

Records  in  possession  of  descendants  say  that  Rev.  John  Corbly 
removed  from  Virginia  about  1769  and  shortly  thereafter  settled  on 
Big  Whitely  Creek,  near  the  village  of  Garard’s  Fort,  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania,  “a  climate  of  more  freedom.”  Fie  was  located  in  that 
part  of  Virginia  which  later  became  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia, 
as  early  as  February,  1765,  according  to  the  following  record  in 
“Tyler’s  Quarterly  Magazine”: 

February  14,  1765,  Henry  Enochs,  Sr.,  sold  to  William  Bowells 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Cape  Capon.  One  of  the  witnesses 
was  John  Corbly,  otherwise  shown  to  be  a Baptist  minister. 

Another  record  implied  that  before  removing  to  Pennsylvania  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  (House  of  Burgesses  in 
the  Colonial  era)  from  Monongalia  County  (now  in  West  Virginia) 
and  which  was  formed  in  1776  from  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 
According  to  the  record  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  because 
of  a ruling  of  long  standing  in  that  body  prohibiting  ministers  of  the 
gospel  from  being  seated.  The  following  record  was  taken  from  the 
“Virginia  House  Journal”  for  1777: 

Before  the  Revolution  it  was  the  custom  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
to  refuse  membership  to  any  clergyman  who  might  have  been  elected 
. . . . The  first  minister  to  whom  that  disqualifying  clause  was 
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applied  after  1776  was  John  Corbley  of  Monongalia,  who  was 
returned  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Delegates  when  it  met  in  1777. 
On  being  objected  to,  on  the  ground  he  was  a minister,  he  was  heard 
in  his  place  on  the  matter.  Confessing  himself  to  be  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  he  alleged  he  received  no  stipend  for  performing  that 
function.  That  fact  had  no  effect,  for  it  was  resolved  he  could  not 
serve. 

David  Benedict,  in  his  “History  of  the  Baptists,”  verifies  the  fam- 
ily records  and  says  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbly  removed  to  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  assistance  of  others  “planted  the  first 
churches  in  it.” 

Ten  Mile  Baptist  Church,  located  two  miles  north  of  the  present 
Ten  Mile  village  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  said  to  be 
the  first  church  of  any  kind  in  that  country,  was  organized  in  1773. 
About  1781,  Rev.  John  Corbly,  formerly  a neighbor  of  the  Enochs 
in  Virginia,  became  pastor  of  the  church. 

Quoting  from  records  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants : 

John  Corbly  was  a man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  integrity, 
sterling  character,  undaunted  bravery,  and  of  much  influence  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Eastern  part  of  what  is  now  Greene  County. 
He  not  only  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  as  a faith- 
ful Christian  preacher,  but  by  a Virginia  appointment  he  officiated 
for  some  years  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  Virginia,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  struggle  for  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
Corbly  stood  loyally  by  the  cause  of  freedom.  Not  so  with  all  the 
settlers  of  what  are  now  Washington  and  Greene  Counties.  Rank 
Tories  were  numerous.  The  dark  year  of  1777  was  long  known  as 
the  “Tory  Year”  in  this  section.  Oath-bound  in  secret  organizations, 
these  traitors  to  their  country  were  prepared  to  rise,  and  with  the 
Indians’  savage  helo,  destroy  the  Whig  settlers.  At  this  crisis  the 
Rev.  John  Corbly  not  only  hurled  anathemas  at  George  the  Third 
and  the  miserable  Tories  from  his  pulpit,  but  as  a justice  of  the  Peace 
he  arrested  sixteen  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  latter  and  conducted 
them  in  person  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  for  imprisonment  and  trial. 
He  and  the  men  who  stood  with  him  effectually  crushed  the  Tory 
spirit  and  preserved  the  honor  and  good  name  of  a region  that  has 
since  become  Greene  County. 

At  the  close  of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of  1794,  the  old  patriot 
was  accused,  we  believe  unjustly,  and  by  personal  enemies,  of  aiding 
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and  abetting  the  Insurection.  He  was  arrested,  taken  to  Pittsburgh, 
thrown  into  jail,  and  in  the  winter  of  1794,  with  about  twenty  others, 
marched  on  foot  through  mud,  cold  and  snow,  under  a heavy  guard 
of  cavalry,  across  the  mountains  to  Philadelphia,  where,  on  their 
arrival,  they  were  again  thrown  into  prison.  The  march  was  a cruel 
one,  but  the  little  band  of  prisoners,  most  of  them  of  distinction, 
elected  Corbly  Chaplain.  With  singing,  prayers  and  preaching,  and 
wholesome  story,  the  journey  and  prisoners  were  made  as  cheerful 
and  tolerable  as  possible.  At  Philadelphia  the  prisoners  demanded 
trial,  but  long  delays  followed.  Several  were  finally  tried,  but  all 
were  acquitted.  Corbly  was  permitted  to  return  home  on  furlough 
in  the  spring  of  1795.  The  long  trip  from  Philadelphia  and  back 
was  made  on  foot  or  horseback,  but  he  was  never  brought  to  trial, 
and  shortly  after  his  return  he  was  discharged  from  arrest,  when  he 
again  made  his  w^ay  home. 

On  May  10,  1782,  occurred  the  brutal  massacre,  by  the  Indians, 
of  his  second  wife  and  four  of  his  children  and  a Mrs.  Eastwood. 
This  massacre  occurred  near  Garard’s  fort.  The  property  on  which 
this  massacre  took  place  is  now  owned  by  a Great  Grandson,  and  the 
title  of  the  property  has  never  passed  from  the  family  since  the  mas- 
sacre. The  farm  was  originally  patented  by  Justus  Garard,  a son-in- 
law  of  the  Rev.  Corbly.  Mrs.  Margaret  Morris  and  her  family  were 
at  the  Fort  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  It  was  a beautiful  Sunday 
morning,  and  Corbly  and  his  family  were  on  their  way  to  Church, 
perhaps  in  the  Fort,  about  a mile  East  of  their  home.  The  Indians 
had  been  watching  from  a high  point  across  Whitely  Creek,  the  move- 
ments of  this  devoted  family,  and  when  they  saw  them  leave  their 
little  home,  they  rushed  down  upon  their  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
victims.  It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Corbly  had  forgotten  his  hymn  book 
and  had  returned  to  his  home  for  the  same.  When  the  attack  began 
he  was  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  his  family,  and  would  have  rushed 
to  their  rescue,  weaponless  as  he  was,  but  his  devoted  wife  signaled 
him  to  escape.  He  made  his  way  to  the  Fort  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  wife,  babe,  two  small  girls  and  a young  lad  named  Isaiah  were 
killed  outright,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Delilah,  knocked 
down,  scalped  and  left  for  dead,  but  both,  for  the  time  being,  sur- 
vived the  savage  treatment.  Elizabeth  died  however,  from  the 
wounds  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 
Delilah  married  a Mr.  Clarke,  and  raised  a large  family  in  Western 
Ohio.  One  of  her  sons,  not  many  years  ago,  visited  the  scene  of  this 
tragedy.  One  of  his  (Rev.  Corbly)  children  who  was  with  the  family 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  a boy,  John,  about  9 or  10  years  of  age, 
who  was  named  for  his  father,  when  attacked  by  the  Indians,  ran  in 
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the  direction  of  the  Fort,  a savage  pursuing  him.  Fortunately,  the 
boy’s  faithful  dog,  a large  one,  was  with  him  that  morning,  and  in 
this  race  for  life  also  became  an  attacking  party.  So  fiercely  did  he 
assail  the  Indian’s  legs  as  he  ran,  that  he  was  compelled  more  than 
once  to  halt  and  give  attention  to  the  boy’s  guardian.  This  so  impeded 
and  checked  the  Indian’s  progress  that  the  fleet  footed  little  boy  was 
enabled  to  reach  and  cross  a fence  that  stood  by  the  edge  of  a small 
clearing.  The  Indian  ceased  his  chase  at  the  fence  and  the  boy  sped 
through  the  woods  and  reached  the  Fort  in  safety.  This  is  the 
story  of  his  escape,  so  often  related  by  this  son,  grown  to  manhood, 
and  who  also  became  a Baptist  minister.  The  Miami  Valley,  in  West- 
ern Ohio,  became  his  home,  and  there  he  died  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age.  For  his  second  wife  he  (Rev.  John  Corbly,  Jr.,)  married  the 
widow  Corwin,  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio. 

The  1790  Federal  census  records  for  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, show  that  Rev.  John  Corbly  was  residing  in  the  section 
which,  in  1796,  became  Greene  County: 

Rev.  John  CorbLy,  head  of  family, 

one  male  aged  over  sixteen  (himself) 
one  male  “ under  “ 
six  females  (including  wife). 

He  was  listed  in  the  1800  census  as  residing  in  Greene  County: 

Rev.  John  CorbLy,  head  of  family, 
two  males  aged  between  10-16 
one  “ “ over  45  (himself) 

four  females  aged  under  10 
one  “ “ between  10-16 

one  “ “ “ 26-45  (wife) 

In  the  1810  census,  he  having  died  in  1803,  his  wife,  Nancy,  was 
listed  as  head  of  the  family: 

Nancy  Corbly,  head  of  family, 
one  male  aged  under  10, 
one  female  “ between  10-16, 
two  “ “ “ 16-25, 

one  “ “ “ 26-45, 

one  “ “ over  45. 

Sometime  after  the  above  tragedy  and  massacre  of  his  family. 
Rev.  John  Corbly  “married  a third  time  and  continued  a zealous  and 
successful  minister  till  1803,  when  he  finished  his  course  in  peace.” 
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Rev.  John  Corbly  married  (first)  Margaret  Hull,  who  died  prob- 
ably before  he  left  Virginia.  He  married  (second)  Elizabeth  Tyler, 
“an  amiable  woman  ....  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  four  of 
whom,  with  their  mother,”  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  May  lO,  1782. 
He  married  (third)  Nancy  Linn,  who  was  born  about  1761,  died 
August  I,  1826,  aged  sixty-five  years,  and  was  buried  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  second  wfife  at  Garard’s  Fort  Cemetery.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  xA.ndrew  Linn,  of  Ashtree  Bottom,  near  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Rev.  John  Corbly  was  survived  by  twelve 
children  and  this  would  imply  he  had  seven  children  by  his  third  mar- 
riage. His  known  children  were,  by  the  first  marriage:  i.  Margaret, 

called  “eldest  daughter  of  his  first  wife,”  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
married  George  iVIorris.  2.  Rachel,  of  whom  further.  By  the  second 
marriage:  3.  Rev.  John,  became  a Baptist  minister,  settled  in  Miami 
Valley,  Ohio;  married  (second)  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Corwin,  of  Ohio.  4.  Elizabeth,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
5.  Delilah,  married  Mr.  Clarke  and  raised  a large  family  in  western 
Ohio.  6.  A daughter,  massacred  by  the  Indians,  May  10,  1782.  7. 

A daughter,  massacred  by  the  Indians,  May  10,  1782.  8.  Isaiah, 

massacred  by  the  Indians,  May  10,  1782.  9.  An  infant,  massacred 

by  the  Indians,  May  10,  1782.  Known  children  of  the  third  mar- 
riage: 10.  Priscilla,  ii.  Sarah,  born  October  9,  1793,  died  May  12, 
1875;  married,  in  1813,  John  Foster  Wright. 

(“Tyler’s  Quarterly  Magazine,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  443-44.  “William 
and  Mary  Quarterly  \Iagazine”  (note  at  bottom  of  page,  taken  from 
“House  Journal”  for  November  i,  1777),  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  75.  David 
Benedict:  “A  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 

America  and  Other  Parts  of  the  World.”  S.  P.  Bates:  “History  of 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,”  pp.  508-09.  “United  States  Census 
Records,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,”  1790,  p.  248.  “United 
States  Census  Records,  Green  Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,” 1800,  p.  35;  1810,  p.  78.  Records  in  possession  of  the 
family.) 

II.  Rachel  Corbly,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  and  Margaret  (Hull) 
Corbly,  was  born  about  1761,  according  to  records  in  possession  of 
descendants  of  the  family  and  was  listed  “over  45”  in  the  1810  census 
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record  for  Green  Township,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
date  of  her  death  is  not  known,  but  she  was  buried  beside  her  husband 
in  Garard’s  Fort  Cemetery,  Greene  County.  In  her  father’s  will, 
dated  January  i8,  1803,  she  was  called  “daughter  Rachel  Garard, 
wife  of  Justus  Garard.” 

Mrs.  Susan  L.  (Garard-McCune)  Garard  (Second  Garard  Line 
VI),  who  is  a direct  descendant,  owns  a highly  prized  heirloom — the 
original  desk  which  was  used  by  Rev.  John  Corbly. 

Rachel  Corbly  married  Justus  Garard.  (First  Garard  Line  II.) 

(“United  States  Census  Records,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,” 
1810,  p.  82.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 
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By  William  Starr  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

XE  of  the  plainest  and  most  common  lessons  of  history  is 
that  revolutions,  no  matter  how  conservative  the  objects 
of  the  leadership  at  their  beginning,  always  become  more 
radical  as  they  advance.  In  recent  years,  due  to  a more 
intensive  study  of  our  War  of  Independence  from  Great  Britain,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  realized  that  there  were  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  this  movement.  While  at  first  the  opposition  to  Great 
Britain  was  rather  moderate  and  conservative  in  its  methods,  it  of 
course  became  more  radical  as  it  advanced  until  the  movement  led  to 
political  and  economic  changes  of  a marked  character.  This  radical 
influence  persisted  in  America  beyond  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
into  the  so-called  Critical  Period  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 
In  spite  of  excesses  of  one  kind  and  another,  here  and  there,  another 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  whole  period  was  the 
gradual  reversion  to  conservatism — not  a reactionary  influence,  but  a 
moderating  force. 

History  further  teaches  that  it  is  not  the  extreme  radical  or  the 
extreme  conservative  that  really  accomplishes  much.  Real  constructive 
work  is  usually  done  by  the  liberal-conservative  or  the  conservative- 
liberal.  It  is  not  a stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that  during  the 
period  of  agitation  and  active  conflict,  the  American  Whigs  were  led 
by  conservative  liberals  if  taken  as  an  entirety.  As  a result  of  the 


*This  is  an  excerpt  from  “The  Story  of  New  Jersey,”  of  which  Dr.  Myers  is  author 
and  editor.  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion,  Ph.  D.,  of  Princeton,  and  other  well-known 
authors  are  contributing  sections  to  the  history.  Presented  by  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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Critical  Period,  the  influence  moved  over  to  the  liberal  conservatives 
and  this  was  the  predominating  motive  of  the  Federal  Convention  in 
1787.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  reality  a liberal- 
conservative  document.  Its  wonderful  success  probably  has  been  due 
in  large  part  to  this  fact.  It  stands  four-square  for  law  and  order 
and  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property  rightfully  gained.  It  also 
contains  the  basis  and  means  for  the  expansion  of  government  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a liberal  and  growing  society. 

Of  course,  the  after  efFects  of  the  Revolution  were  felt  directly 
for  many  years  in  all  the  States  and  New  Jersey  was  no  exception. 
The  late  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  in  a scholarly  course  of  lectures  at 
Princeton  University  in  the  year  1925,  upon  the  subject  “The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Considered  as  a Social  Movement,”^  stresses  this 
fact  over  and  over.  He  quotes  a South  Carolina  writer  of  the  time  as 
saying:  “There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  confound  the 

terms  of  the  American  Revolution  with  those  of  the  late  American 
war.  The  American  war  is  over,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  the  American  revolution.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  but  the  first 
act  of  the  great  drama  is  closed.”  As  an  illustration  of  this  Dr.  Jame- 
son points  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  entailed 
estates  as  outstanding  facts.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  primo- 
geniture had  been  abolished  by  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  had  abolished  entailed  estates.  These  restrictions  continued 
to  flourish  in  some  form  in  all  the  remaining  States.  In  the  year  1784 
the  State  Legisture  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act  to  do  away  with  the 
entailment  of  real  estate  but  for  some  years  the  State  gave  a double 
share  of  an  inheritance  to  the  son.  It  was  fifteen  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  before  every  State,  without  exception, 
had  abolished  primogeniture  and  provided  in  some  form  for  equality 
of  inheritance  by  all  the  children  of  a marriage. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  expected  that  one  of  the  first  institutions  to 
be  attacked  in  a land  supposedly  based  upon  equal  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  would  be  the  anomalous  institution 
of  human  slavery.  Slavery  existed  in  all  the  colonies  to  the  extent  of 
about  half  a million  slaves  in  the  entire  country.  Dr.  Jameson  esti- 


I.  Published  in  book  form  by  the  Princeton  University  Press,  1926. 
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mates  their  respective  numbers  at  this  time  as  follows:^  200,000  in 
Virginia,  100,000  in  South  Carolina,  70,000  or  80,000  each  in  Mary- 
land and  in  North  Carolina,  25,000  perhaps  in  New  York,  10,000  in 
New  Jersey,  6,000  in  Pennsylvania,  6,000  in  Connecticut,  5,000  in 
Massachusetts,  4,000  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  that  the  beginning 
of  real  anti-slavery  activity  w^as  seen  in  New  Jersey.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  first  protests  against  holding  negroes  in  slavery'  was  made 
on  February  18,  1688,  by  four  German  members  of  the  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  was  referred  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  and  then  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  which  decided  on  July  5,  1688,  “not  to  be  proper  for  this 
Meeting  to  give  a Positive  Judgment  in  the  Case,  it  having  so  Gen- 
eral a Relation  to  many  other  Parts,  and  therefore  at  Present  they 
forbear  it.”  This  evasive  action  probably  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
slave  owning  at  this  time  was  so  common  that  the  Meeting  hesitated 
to  take  any  action.  However,  the  sin  of  slavery  was  so  heavy  upon 
the  consciences  of  the  Quakers  that  agitation  for  its  abolition  grew 
steadily  year  after  year.  Due  to  the  active  and  persistent  work  of 
the  sainted  John  Woolman  the  opposition  to  slavery  was  especially 
rapid  in  its  growth  during  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Finally,  in  1795  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia  was  able  to  say 
“No  slaves  amongst  us  excepting  one  case  of  a member  hiring  a slave 
of  his  master.  Care  is  taken  for  their  religious  and  school  educa- 
tion.It  had  taken  persistent  and  active  agitation  among  the  Friends 
during  a period  of  107  years  to  create  the  sentiment  strong  enough 
to  bring  about  this  result.  They  were  among  the  first  religious  bodies 
to  protest  against  human  slavery  and  prohibit  their  members  from 
owning  slaves.  They  insisted  not  only  that  all  slaves  owned  by  their 
members  should  be  freed  but  also  at  the  same  time  took  measures  to 
educate  and  help  the  freed  negroes. 

2.  Page  31.  The  late  William  A.  Cooper  in  a pamphlet  on  “The  Attitude  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  Towards  Slavery,”  published  by  the  Camden  County  Historical  Society 
(Vol.  I,  No.  VI)  gives  the  actual  number  of  slaves  in  New  Jersey  in  various  years  as 
follows:  1790,  11,428;  1800,  12,422;  1810,  10,851;  1820,  7,557;  1830,  2,254;  1840,  674; 
1850,  236. 

3.  W.  A.  Cooper,  ibid.,  p.  7.  Also  Irving  S.  Kull,  “New  Jersey — A History.”  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  1930.  Vol.  II,  pp.  738-39. 
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Meanwhile,  the  anti-slavery  movement  had  been  taken  up  by  other 
people  and  was  making  progress  outside  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Dr.  Jameson  states  (p.  33)  that  the  first  anti-slavery  society  was 
formed  five  days  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington  on  April  14,  1775,  at 
a meeting  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  on  Second  Street  in  Philadelphia.  A 
like  society  was  organized  in  New  York  in  the  year  1785.  This  was 
followed  in  Delaware  in  1788  and  soon  after  that  in  New  Jersey.  As 
the  result  of  numerous  petitions  to  that  body,  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  year  1786,  had  imposed  a heavy  fine  for  the  bringing  in 
of  a slave  from  Africa  and  in  1788  increased  the  severity  of  the  law. 
Furthermore,  it  forbade  the  exportation  from  New  Jersey  of  any 
slave  that  had  been  a resident  for  a year  or  more  in  the  State  except 
with  his  consent  or  that  of  his  parents. 

By  this  time,  the  movement  for  the  actual  abolition  of  all  slavery 
was  well  under  way.  Vermont,  during  this  period  a disputed  territory 
between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  which  acted  as  a sort  of 
independent  republic,  adopted  its  Constitution  in  1777  which  forever 
prohibited  slavery.  It  is  true  that  Rhode  Island  disputed  with  Ver- 
mont the  leadership  in  this  movement,  claiming  that  emancipation  was 
really  effective  by  act  of  its  Legislature  in  the  year  1774.  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  result  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  contained  in  its  constitu- 
tion of  1780,  abolished  slavery  according  to  an  early  decision  of  its 
Supreme  Court.  This  was  followed  in  the  year  1784  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  which  attained  the  same  object  in  the  same  way. 
The  other  northern  states  followed  a process  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion and  provided  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  born  after  a certain  date 
could  be  held  in  slavery  after  reaching  a certain  age,  which  was  usually 
placed  at  twenty-one  years.  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  Connecticut  in 
1784,  New  York  in  1799,  and  finally  New  Jersey  in  1804,  adopted 
this  system  of  gradual  emancipation. 

By  the  New  Jersey  law  every  child  born  of  a slave  after  July  4, 
1804,  was  to  be  free,  but  remain  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  the 
mother  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  if  a female,  and  until  twenty- 
five  years  if  a male.  Up  to  these  ages  the  services  were  owed  to  the 
owner  of  the  mother,  and  the  status  of  freedom  was  not  realized. 
The  Constitution  of  1844  had  a clause  declaring  the  freedom  of  “all 
men,”  but  when  a case  was  brought  up  in  court  in  1845  tribunal 
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evaded  the  issue.  For  this  reason  an  act  was  passed  in  1846  finally 
abolishing  slavery.  But  with  real  conservatism  the  Legislature  changed 
the  status  into  apprenticeship,  which  could  not  be  discharged  unless  the 
apprentice  desired  it.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  William  A.  Cooper 
of  Camden  County  could  find  in  the  records  that  there  were  236  slaves 
in  New’  Jersey  in  1850.  Presumably  they  were  of  advanced  age  and 
they  might  have  been  born  a number  of  years  previous  to  1804.  Like- 
wise the  national  census  of  i860  listed  eighteen  slaves  in  the  State. 
On  the  grounds  of  technicality  it  might  be  permissible  to  claim  that 
slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  New  Jersey  only  by  the  ratification  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  L^nited  States  Constitution  on 
December  18,  1865. 

An  unfortunate  policy  followed  by  the  State  Legislature  and  offi- 
cials of  New  Jersey,  with  the  consent  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
State,  was  that  of  the  issue  of  paper  money.  Allan  Nevius  quotes 
the  son  of  Governor  Livingston  as  giving  the  following  reason 
for  this  action:  “At  the  close  of  the  ruinous  war  that  we  have 

experienced,  the  greater  part  of  our  citizens  were  burdened  with  debts. 
They  saw,  in  this  paper  money,  the  means  of  extricating  themselves; 
and  they  had  influence  enough  w’ith  their  representatives  to  enable 
them  to  create  it.”  As  might  be  expected,  such  emission  of  fiat  money 
caused  a desire  for  more,  and  the  more  tliat  was  issued  the  greater 
was  its  depreciation.  Specie  disappeared  and  business  was  almost  at 
a standstill  except  by  means  of  barter.  However,  in  the  year  1789  at 
the  request  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  New  Jersey 
reported  that  its  public  debt  amounted  to  but  $788,680,  which  was  far 
less  a burden  than  that  carried  by  many  of  the  others.  Connecticut 
owed  nearly  two  million.  New  York  over  a million,  and  Pennsylvania 
more  than  two  million  exclusive  of  the  Continental  debts  it  had 
assumed. 

Although  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  favor  us  in  their  trade, 
but  placed  all  possible  restrictions  upon  us  in  many  cases,  yet  com- 
mercial growth  very  soon  came  to  the  United  States.  Especially  were 
American  manufactures  helped  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  that 
the  British  Parliament  had  laid  upon  them.  While  the  main  part  of 
our  manufacturing  was  domestic,  that  is,  made  in  the  household,  yet 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  according  to  Dr.  Jameson  there  were 
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no  less  than  forty-one  fulling-mills  in  New  Jersey.  There  were  then 
no  regular  manufacturing  establishments  of  cloth,  aside  from  the 
domestic  activities  mentioned  above.  This  meant  that  by  means  of 
industry  and  a prudent  policy  the  people  of  New  Jersey  could  recover 
from  their  economic  unwisdom  and  join  in  the  prosperity  that  soon 
was  characteristic  of  the  entire  country  under  the  beneficial  measures 
of  the  new  National  Government. 

As  in  most  of  the  other  States  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Tories,  or  Loyalists,  in  New  Jersey,  were  treated  at  times 
with  great  injustice.  Of  course,  many  of  them,  as  in  all  civil  wars, 
were  of  a lawless  class  who  used  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  for 
their  own  criminal  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  felt  that  their  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  King  must  be  para- 
mount. They  were  apt  to  be  among  the  propertied  classes  and  this 
gave  opportunity  to  a lawless  element  that  also  existed  among  the 
Whigs.  Also,  a natural  feeling  of  vengeance  was  prevalent.  The 
property  of  the  Tories  was  seized  by  act  of  the  State  authorities,  con- 
fiscated and  sold.  Of  course,  irregularities  were  bound  to  happen 
and  the  transfer  of  property  was  not  always  according  to  the  rules 
of  ethics,  much  less  of  law.  However,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  soon 
became  wise  in  their  generation.  In  the  year  1784  an  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  ill-treated  Loyalist  merchants  of  New  York  to  remove 
to  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  that  Perth  Amboy,  Piscataway,  and  New 
Brunswick  were  especially  friendly  to  the  New  York  Tories  and  that 
numbers  of  the  latter  moved  to  these  towns.  This  was  a sound  policy 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  future  commercial  prosperity  and  also 
from  that  of  the  accomplishment  of  real  national  unity. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  among  the  American  Tories  often 
could  be  found  some  of  the  best  and  most  valued  of  the  colonial  citi- 
zens. They  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  they  thought  was 
right  and  preferred  to  stay  in  America  rather  than  wander  to  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  or  to  Britain  itself  where  they  felt  themselves  to  be  a 
people  without  a country.  They  were  by  no  means  at  home  although 
remaining  subjects  of  the  same  King.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
loss  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  following  the  Revolution  may 
have  amounted  to  as  many  as  200,000  of  these  citizens.  Those  that 
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remained  and  were  permitted  to  live  at  peace,  soon  were  absorbed  in 
the  body  of  the  population.  All  trace  of  them  as  a separate  political 
party  had  disappeared  by  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  As  a social  and  economic  entity  they  were  ended 
as  the  result  of  the  War  of  1812-14.  In  a sense,  this  conflict  was  our 
second  war  of  independence,  since  it  ended  our  participation  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  our  growing  national  political  parties  were  no  longer 
affected  by  sympathy  with  or  subordination  to  British  or  French 
influence. 

Although  the  American  victory  had  left  the  inchoate  Whig  party 
triumphant  in  New  Jersey  and  had  eliminated  the  Tories  as  an  organ- 
ized force,  new  political  organizations  were  not  formed  until  several 
years  later.  There  had  been  a minor  split  among  the  Whigs  into  Fed- 
eralists and  Anti-Federalists  on  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Anti-Federalists  had  been  so  w'eak  that  they  had 
no  representation  at  the  State  Convention  which  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution unanimously.  However,  at  the  first  election,  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  there  was  a sharp  fight,  mainly 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State.  The  old  line 
between  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey  still  was  in  force.  The  first 
Congressmen  from  New  Jersey  were  Elias  Boudinot,  Lambert  Cad- 
walader,  Thomas  Sinnickson  and  James  Schureman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Jonathan  Elmer  and  William  Paterson  in  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Paterson  resigned,  on  March  2, 
1790,  to  succeed  Livingston  as  Governor.  Paterson’s  place  was  taken 
by  Philemon  Dickinson. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  and  had  counted  the  electoral  votes  it  was  found  that 
George  Washington  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  and  John  Adams  was  chosen  Vice-President  by  a 
majority  of  the  Electors.  Washington’s  journey  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  New  York  to  be  inaugurated  President  w'as  a veritable 
triumph.  Having  reached  Philadelphia  on  his  journey,  he  left  that  city 
on  the  morning  of  April  21,  1789.  His  carriage  arrived  at  Morris- 
ville  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  whence  he  was  ferried  across 
to  Trenton  where  he  was  received  by  a large  and  enthusiastic  crowd.^ 

4.  These  details  are  taken  from  the  lively  account  contained  in  “New  Jersey  as  a 
Colony  and  as  a State,”  by  Francis  Bazley  Lee,  New  York,  1903,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  XXVI. 
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When  he  reached  the  banks  of  theAssunpink  Creek,  Washington,  who 
was  on  horseback,  found  that  the  bridge  on  the  north  side  was  deco- 
rated by  a large  wooden  arch  with  seven  pillars  on  one  side  and  six 
on  the  other.  The  arch  was  about  “twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
in  length.”  Each  of  the  thirteen  pillars,  as  well  as  the  arch,  was  cov- 
ered with  evergreens  and  wreaths  of  laurel  festooned  with  early 
spring  flowers.  The  arch  bore  on  the  south  side  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  large  gilt  letters  on  a blue  ground,  “The  Defender  of  the 
Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters.”  Above  it  were  the 
dates  of  the  two  battles  of  Trenton,  “December  26,  1776-January  2, 
1777.”  Here  there  were  gathered  six  little  girls  dressed  in  white 
carrying  baskets  of  flowers,  thirteen  young  women,  dressed  likewise, 
who  represented  the  thirteen  States,  and  behind  them  “a  number  of 
matrons  of  the  town  and  neighboring  villages.” 

Washington  was  greeted  by  this  choir  of  women  with  a song  which 
was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Richard  Howell,  later  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Washington’s  way  was  strewn  with  flow- 
ers and  he  proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern  situated  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Warren  streets.  Here  he  dined  and  held  a recep- 
tion for  the  citizens  of  Trenton.  That  same  evening  he  continued 
his  journey  as  far  as  Princeton  and  spent  the  night  as  the  guest  of 
John  Witherspoon  at  the  latter’s  residence,  “Tusculum,”  which  is  still 
standing.  Accompanied  by  Governor  William  Livingston,  Washing- 
ton on  the  2 2d  proceeded  to  Woodbridge,  being  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  all  the  way.  He  left  Woodbridge  on  the  morning  of  April 
23d  and  went  by  way  of  Rahway  to  Elizabeth-Town.  Here  a commit- 
tee of  Congress  met  him  and  were  received  by  him  at  the  home  of 
Elias  Boudinot.  Escorted  by  this  committee,  Washington  went  to 
Elizabeth-Town  Point  where  he  reviewed  the  escorting  troops  and 
left  at  noon  for  New  York.  He  was  ferried  in  a large  boat  between 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  into  the  Upper  Bay  and 
was  landed  in  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  Battery.  Here  he  was 
received  by  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Richard 
Varick,  the  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  inaugurated  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States  one  week  later  on  April  30th.  The  journey 
across  New  Jersey  was  a time  of  great  jubilation  for  the  people  of 
the  State  and  is  fully  celebrated  in  the  histories  of  the  time. 
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One  of  the  first  subjects  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  new  State  of  New  Jersey  w’as  that  of  the  permanent  location  of  Its 
capital.  Governor  Livingston  In  September,  1776,  had  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  capital  be  located  “in  some  convenient  and 
plentiful  part  of  the  State”  but  nothing  was  done  about  it.  During 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Legislature  met  wherever  It 
found  a convenient  and  safe  place,  including  such  towns  as  Perth 
Amboy,  Princeton,  and  Burlington.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  city 
of  Trenton  which  had  been  settled  in  1680  and  named  in  1720  In 
honor  of  William  Trent,  a Philadelphia  merchant  who  became  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey.  That  it  was  considered  a proper  place  to 
locate  the  State  government  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Continental  Congress  had  met  there  and,  as  we  shall  see,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  place  the  national  capital  at  that  city.  Of  course,  the 
subject  was  one  of  contention  and  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  of  East 
and  West  Jersey  reappeared  in  claims  that  were  made  for  both  Perth 
Amboy  and  Burlington.  Also,  the  advantages  of  Woodbury  and  New 
Brunswick  were  put  forward.  The  final  and  determining  cause  of 
the  decision  to  make  Trenton  the  State  capital  was  probably  the  fact 
that  It  was  located  on  the  stagecoach  route  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  thus  accessible  to  the  settled  parts  of  both  ends  of 
the  State.  Finally  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  on  November  25, 
1790,  fixing  Trenton  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
State. 

On  November  22,  1791,  the  Legislature  passed  another  act  “to 
provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature 
and  public  offices  of  the  State.”  A commission  was  appointed  with 
power  to  purchase  or  accept  a suitable  tract  of  land  upon  which  to 
erect  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  State.  The  land  purchased  contained 
the  present  site  of  the  State  capitol  and  consisted  of  three  and  three- 
quarters  acres.  The  building  of  a State  House  was  immediately  begun 
and  the  Legislature  held  its  first  sessions  in  the  structure  in  1794.  It 
is  said  that  the  total  cost  of  the  building  was  £3,000.  The  sum  was 
raised  by  means  of  a State  appropriation,  a subscription  of  £300  by 
the  citizens  of  Trenton,  and  by  the  sale  of  articles  belonging  to  New 
Jersey.® 


5.  See  Hessler,  “A  History  of  Trenton,”  Princeton,  1929,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  IV. 
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It  often  has  been  a cause  of  remark  by  people  outside  of  New 
Jersey  that  the  States  does  not  provide  a residence  in  Trenton  for  the 
Governor.  There  is  merely  a summer  residence  at  Sea  Girt  for  his 
use  at  that  season  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time  this  does  not  cause 
much  difficulty,  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  State  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  communications  by  train  or  automobile.  The  Governor 
can  and  does  usually  become  a “commuter”  like  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  But  the  matter  was  not  quite  so  simple  in  the  early  days  we 
are  now  describing.  The  members  of  the  State  Legislature  were 
aware  of  the  needs  of  their  executive,  and  on  March  9,  1798,  an  act 
was  passed  appointing  a committee  to  contract  for  and  purchase  a 
house  and  lot  for  the  Governor.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  a goodly  amount  for  those  days.  Three  days 
later,  on  March  12,  the  commissioners  purchased  a house  and  lot 
several  blocks  east  of  the  Capitol  on  Second  Street.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  governors  either  were  resident  of  Trenton  and  its  suburbs, 
or  else  preferred  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  renting  the  official  resi- 
dence provided  for  them.  This  aroused  a sentiment  in  favor  of  sell- 
ing the  house,  especially  whenever  any  further  funds  were  necessary 
for  repairs  or  improvements.  Finally,  in  the  year  1845  the  house  was 
sold  for  $10,000.  Already  a portion  of  the  lot  had  been  sold  by  the 
State  in  1824,  so  the  public  funds  did  not  suffer  by  this  sale  of  the 
remaining  part  at  the  original  price  of  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the 
change  in  money  values  during  the  time.  It  appears  that  the  house, 
after  some  years,  was  enlarged  and  remodeled,  and  opened  on  January 
I,  1904,  as  the  Hotel  Sterling.  This  became,  a few  years  later,  the 
famous  place  of  informal  meeting  for  luncheon  and  political  purposes 
of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  advisers. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  attempt  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  in  general,  and 
Trenton  in  particular,  to  locate  the  National  Capital  at  or  near  this 
place,  or  the  “Falls  of  the  Delaware”  as  it  frequently  was  known. 
During  the  year  1785  the  Continental  Congress  at  one  time  had 
actually  decided  upon  the  site  on  the  Delaware  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  choose  the  precise  location  for  building.  This 
move  aroused  bitter  opposition,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  matter  was  virtually  abandoned  in  September  of  that  year.  On 
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December  20,  1787,  the  State  Convention,  which  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  took  note  of  the  provision  in  the  new 
Constitution  providing  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  placed 
in  a district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square  (Article  I,  Sec.  8,  Par.  17). 
It  passed  a resolution  in  which  it  suggested  to  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature that  it  “should  offer  a Cession  to  Congress  of  a district,  not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  Square,  for  the  Seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,  over  which  they  may  exercise  exclusive  Legislation.”  The 
Legislature  followed  the  suggestion  and  passed  a bill  on  September 
9,  1788,  by  which  the  necessary  territory  was  offered  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment. The  next  year  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey,  as  a member 
of  the  First  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  offered  a reso- 
lution on  September  7,  1789,  which  provided  that  the  national  capital 
should  be  placed  on  “the  banks  of  either  side  of  the  river  Delaware, 
not  more  than  eight  miles  abov'e  or  below  the  lower  falls.”  His 
motion  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  4-46.® 

The  final  settlement  of  the  question  was  politically  involved  with 
that  of  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. That  issue  was  favored  by  many  people  in  the  North  and 
opposed  in  the  South.  Likewise  the  people  of  the  South  desired  that 
the  capital  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at  its  present  loca- 
tion and  New  England  and  the  North  wished  that  it  should  be  placed 
on  the  Delaware  or  Susquehanna  River.  By  the  clever  manipulation 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  aided  and  abetted  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
bargain  was  made  by  which  Southern  votes  in  Congress  were  secured 
for  national  assumption  of  the  State  debts  in  return  for  Northern 
votes  to  place  the  national  capital  on  the  Potomac  River.  As  a 
result  of  the  agreement  both  measures  with  regard  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debts  and  location  of  the  capital  were  carried  through 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1790.  Trenton  thus  was  deprived 
of  its  desired  national  prominence  by  means  of  a political  deal  of  the 
most  practical  kind. 

No  newspaper  was  regularly  published  in  New  Jersey  until  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Up  to  this  period,  the  people  of 
the  Colony  and  State  were  entirely  dependent  upon  those  journals  pub- 


6.  Ibid.,  p.  195;  “Annals  of  Congress,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  916-17,  September  7,  1789. 
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lished  outside  its  bounds,  mainly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  On 
December  5,  1777,  Isaac  Collins  began  publication  of  the  “New  Jer- 
sey Gazette”  at  Burlington.  He  moved  the  publication  to  Trenton  in 
March,  1778,  and  continued  its  issue  at  the  latter  place,  with  the 
exception  of  a suspension  of  nearly  five  months  in  1783,  up  to  Novem- 
ber, 1786.  This  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  State  and  it 
was  an  ardent  patriotic  American  sheet.  After  the  “Gazette”  ceased 
publication,  a new  paper  known  as  the  “Federal  Post  or  Trenton 
Weekly  Mercury”  appeared  in  1787.  Its  office  of  publication  was  on 
North  Warren  Street  across  from  St.  Michael’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  lasted  only  two  years.  Beginning  in  1791  appeared  a 
third  paper,  “The  New  Jersey  State  Gazette,”  which,  in  line  of  direct 
succession  exists  in  the  Trenton  “State  Gazette”  of  the  present  day.’ 
Before  the  year  1800  newspapers  of  varying  types  had  also  been 
established  in  Bridgeton,  Burlington,  Chatham,  Newark,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Elizabeth-Town,  Newton,  and  Princeton.®  The  Trenton  “True 
American”  was  founded  in  1801  and  early  attained  great  influence  as 
a Jeffersonian  “Republican-Democratic”  newspaper.  It  continued  pub- 
lication into  the  twentieth  century,  being  a strong  supporter  of  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  Governor  in  the  years  191 1-13. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  the  development  of  national  politics 
and  the  relation  of  New  Jersey  politics  thereto.  As  already  stated, 
the  events  of  the  Critical  Period  that  led  up  to  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  national  Constitution  caused  a temporary  alignment 
into  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists.  These  were  two  factions  of 
the  American  patriots,  or  Whigs,  who  believed  in,  or  opposed,  a 
strong  National  Government  in  contrast  to  a continuation  of  the  semi- 
sovereign position  of  the  thirteen  separate  States  which  were  leagued 
together  at  this  time  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Added  to 
these  groups  also  were  those  who  had  divided  during  the  war  into  what 
has  been  known  as  the  “military  party”  and  the  “party  of  Congress,” 
and  those  who  were  interested  in  business  and  commercial  pursuit  on 
the  one  hand,  as  against  the  agricultural  and  frontier  elements  of  the 
other. 

7.  Chapter  XV  by  John  J.  Cleary  in  “History  of  Trenton,”  Vol.  I.  See  also  the 
chapter  on  “Journalism  in  New  Jersey”  in  Vol.  II  of  this  history. 

8.  F.  B.  Lee,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  49-55. 
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When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  George  Washington 
began  his  administration  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  attempted  a non-partisan  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  He 
included  in  his  Cabinet  men  of  varying  views  of  national  policy.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  his  first  administration,  the  inevitable  had  hap- 
pened and  there  appeared  a clear-cut  division  of  the  former  Whigs 
into  two  groups  which  soon  w’ere  to  be  known  as  the  Federalist  party, 
led  by  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  Republican 
party,  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  This  latter 
party  soon  added  the  name  Democrat  and  called  itself  the  Republican- 
Democratic  party  to  show  its  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution- 
ists and  their  efforts  for  human  freedom.  This  was  the  first  real  politi- 
cal alignment  on  a national  scale  following  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Union,  and  had  constant  and  enduring  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  United  States.  The  present  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  were  descended,  in  inherent  tendencies  at  least, 
from  their  Federalist  and  Republican-Democratic  predecessors,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the 
year  1933.  During  all  this  time  they  both  accepted  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  American  institutions  as  established  and  understood 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  their  successors.  Following  the  year 
1933  and  the  beginning  of  the  self-styled  New  Deal  Administration, 
there  has  been  a decided  difference  in  principles.  The  former  Demo- 
cratic party  now  swung  over  to  an  extreme  authoritarian  and  nation- 
alistic policy,  more  or  less  like  the  theories  and  principles  prevalent 
for  centuries  in  Continental  Europe  and  even  reaching  back  to  those 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Law,  In  contrast  the  present-day  Republican 
party,  joined  by  a large  group  of  their  former  opponents  who  now 
call  themselves  Jefferson  Democrats,  have  more  or  less  continued, 
whether  consciously  or  not  only  the  future  can  determine,  upon  the  old 
basis  of  English  Common  Law  principles  and  original  American  ideals 
and  institutions. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  during  the  early  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Federalists,  in  general,  stood  for  a 
strong  national  government,  a loose  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
the  protection  of  property,  and  the  advancement  of  commercial  and 
industrial  interests.  These  principles  were  inherited  by  the  Repub- 
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lican  party  of  today  at  the  time  of  its  founding  in  the  years  1854-56. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican-Democratic  party  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believed  government  to  be  a necessary  evil  and  the  less  of  it 
the  better.  It  stood  for  individual  liberty  even  to  the  extent  of  some- 
times endangering  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order;  for  strong  local 
or  State  governments,  as  the  best  guarantee  of  this;  and  for  a strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  very  strong  among  the  agri- 
cultural elements  of  the  country,  especially  along  the  frontier.  These 
interests  finally  overwhelmingly  united  behind  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
helped  in  his  triumphant  election  to  the  Presidency  in  the  year  1800 
and  remained  predominantly  attached  to  that  party  until  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Since  then  they  have  been  more  divided  but  cast  their 
main  strength  for  one  party  or  the  other  as  their  interests  dictated. 
During  the  approximately  seventy  years  from  Lincoln  to  Hoover 
the  farmers  gave,  in  major  part,  their  support  to  the  Republican  party 
and  following  that  supported  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  two  elec- 
tions. They  swung  back  to  the  Republicans  and  supported  Wendell 
Willkie  for  President  in  1940.  It  is  a matter  of  peculiar  interest  that 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  country  in  this  campaign  voted  on 
the  losing  side  for  the  first  time  since  the  election  of  John  Adams  to 
the  Presidency  by  the  Federalists  in  1796. 

The  strict-construction  State’s  rights  Republican-Democratic  party 
came  into  national  power  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800. 
Its  shrewd  political  leader,  now  become  President,  followed  a policy 
during  the  next  five  years  of  loose  constitutional  construction  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  had  ever  been  attempted  by  Washington, 
Hamilton,  John  Adams  or  even  any  of  the  extreme  Federalists.  This 
is  seen  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803  and  the  Non-Intercourse 
and  Embargo  acts  by  which  Jefferson  failed  finally  to  keep  us  from 
involvement  in  the  wars  of  Europe  but,  by  cutting  us  off  from  foreign 
trade,  unintentionally  gave  a great  impetus  to  manufactures  in  the 
United  States.  This  development  of  the  Republican-Democratic  party 
into  strong  national  sympathies  attracted  many  Federalists  into  the 
fold.  The  near  treason  of  many  of  the  New  England  members  of 
the  Federalist  party  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  events 
that  culminated  in  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814-15  resulted  in 
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the  virtual  suicide  of  the  Federalist  party  as  a national  organization 
although  it  continued  to  exist  in  many  sections  as  a local  or  State 
party.® 

The  so-called  “Era  of  Good  Feeling”  followed,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  seemed  so  absorbed  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  its  agricultural  interests 
that  they  slighted  politics  for  a while.  They  were  aroused  to  a new 
interest  in  party  politics,  first  of  all  by  the  factional  quarrel  that  ended 
in  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  due  to  the  lack  of  a majority  for  any  candidate  in 
the  Electoral  College.  In  the  second  place,  there  came  to  the  front 
one  of  the  greatest  political  leaders  the  country  ever  has  seen,  in  the 
person  of  Andrew  Jackson.  He  reorganized  the  old  Republican- 
Democratic  party.  He  dropped  the  name  Republican  and  merely 
retained  and  stressed  that  of  Democrat.  Up  to  this  time  political 
leadership  had  been  more  or  less  aristocratic  in  the  United  States. 
Jackson  gave  form  and  leadership  to  the  democratic  movement  that 
had  been  growing  in  America  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  more  and 
made  our  government  in  reality  a government  by  the  people.  Before 
proceeding  further  in  any  discussion  of  our  national  politics,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  the  effects  and  repercussions  in  the  politics  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

During  the  period  of  forty  years,  from  1789  until  1829,  when,  as 
just  said,  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  party  came  into  power,  the  Federal- 
ists controlled  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  twenty-five  years  and 
Democrats  for  fifteen  years.  The  State  Legislature  chose  Garrett  D. 
Wall,  a Democrat,  Governor  in  the  year  1829,  but  when  he  declined 
the  office  it  elected  another  Democrat,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  who  served 
for  the  three  years  until  1832,  Since  under  the  Constitution  of  1776 
the  Governor  was  elected  by  the  State  Legislature,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume that  the  Federalist  party  was  in  control  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  in  the  State  government  during  twenty- 
five  years  until  the  rising  tide  of  Democracy  overthrew  it  in  1829  and 
the  Republican-Democrats  were  in  power  for  only  fifteen  years. 
Among  the  Federalist  governors  were  William  Livingston  ( 1789-90) , 

9.  See  William  Starr  Myers,  “The  Republican  Party.”  New  York,  The  Century 
Company,  1931,  Chapter  II. 
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William  Paterson  (1790-92),  Richard  Howell  (1792-1801),  Aaron 
Ogden  ( 1 8 12-13 ),  and  Isaac  H.  Williamson  The  Repub- 

lican-Democrats were  Joseph  Bloomfield  who  served  from  1801  to 
1812  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1802-03  when  John  Lambert  was 
Acting  Governor,  William  S.  Pennington  (1813-15),  and  Mahlon 
Dickerson  (1815-17).  However,  Governor  Williamson,  although 
listed  as  a Federalist,  was  known  as  being  little  of  a party  man,  and 
also  to  be  in  close  sympathy  with  many  of  the  policies  of  the  Republi- 
can-Democratic party.  It  should  be  remembered  that  his  administra- 
tions covered  those  of  James  Monroe  in  national  affairs,  which  were 
popularly  known  as  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling.” 

While  the  vote  of  the  State  frequently  was  “split”  in  the  Congres- 
sional elections,  yet  New  Jersey  showed  decided  Federalist  tendencies 
in  its  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President.  Of  course,  it  cast 
its  seven  electoral  votes,  which  it  had  at  that  time,  twice  for  George 
Washington  who  was  elected  unanimously.  It  also  voted  for  John 
Adams,  the  Federalist,  both  in  1796,  when  he  was  elected,  and  in 
1800  when  he  was  defeated  by  Jefferson.  In  1804  New  Jersey  cast 
its  votes,  now  increased  to  eight,  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  also 
repeated  its  votes  for  the  Republican-Democratic  candidate,  James 
Madison,  in  1808,  However,  it  returned  to  the  Federalist  allegiance 
in  1812  when  its  electoral  votes  went  to  DeWitt  Clinton  for  Presi- 
dent and  Jared  Ingersoll  for  Vice-President.  Its  votes  went  back  to 
the  Republican-Democrats  in  1816  when  its  choices  were  James  Mon- 
roe for  President  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  for  Vice-President.  It  cast 
the  same  votes  during  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling”  in  1820. 

In  the  election  of  1824,  which  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, New  Jersey  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson  for  President  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  for  Vice-President,  but  in  1828  the  people,  voting  for 
a general  electoral  ticket,  gave  Jackson  21,951  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  reelection  a total  of  23,764,  thus  casting  its  electoral  vote 
for  the  latter.  In  1832  Andrew  Jackson  carried  the  State  for  reelec- 
tion by  a very  slender  majority  over  Henry  Clay.  This  brings  us  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  Jacksonian  period  in  American  political  history,  the 
effects  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  A survey  of 
these  various  votes  during  forty-four  years  of  national  history  shows 
that  New  Jersey  believed  in  a strong  National  Government  and  gen- 
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erally  supported  the  representatives  of  like  theory  and  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  people  also  were  independent  and  not  afraid  to  think 
for  themselves.  In  fact,  at  no  time  in  its  history  as  one  of  the  United 
States  have  they  ever  been  lacking  in  thought  or  the  capacity  to  make 
independent  judgment. 

At  the  time  of  the  so-called  “Whiskey  Insurrection,”  as  the  revolt 
against  internal  revenue  taxes  was  called  which  took  place  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1794,  New  Jersey,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Richard  Howell,  loyally  answered  the  call  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  sent  some  hundreds  of  its  militia  to  join  the 
troops  from  other  nearby  States  which  marched  across  Pennsylvania 
to  the  western  part  of  the  State.  As  is  well  known,  the  insurrection 
collapsed  and  the  troops  were  able  to  return  home  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

During  the  War  of  1812-14  there  was  no  actual  land  fighting  of 
any  consequence  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  seacoast  of 
New  Jersey  was  still  unsettled  but  naturally  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State,  extending  from  the  Raritan  River  to  New  York  Harbor, 
and  the  southwestern  part  along  the  Delaware  River  contained  the 
seafaring  and  commercial  interests  which  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
privateering  and  also  in  the  naval  warfare  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  this  second  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  New  Jersey  had  the  prob- 
lem of  defending  her  seacoast  and  also  her  commercial  centers  at 
each  end  of  the  State.  At  times  there  were  sharp  passages  of  arms 
between  British  war  vessels  and  the  armed  vessels  of  the  Americans. 
During  the  war  there  were  from  New  Jersey  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  395  officers  and  5,616  non-commissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  making  a total  of  6,011.^®  Of  course,  this  does  not 
include  those  in  the  Naval  Forces  of  whom  perhaps  Captain  James 
Lawrence,  a native  of  Burlington,  was  the  most  important.  As  com- 
mander of  the  warship  “Hornet”  he  met  and  sank  the  British  ship 
“Peacock”  in  the  year  1813  but  as  commander  of  the  “Chesapeake”  a 
few  months  later  he  met  and  was  defeated  by  the  British  frigate 
“Shannon”  off  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded  and  his  final  words,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship,”  became  a bat- 
tle cry  of  the  American  people. 

10.  F.  B.  Lee,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  in. 
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One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  New  Jersey  is  that  of  transportation.  As  repeat- 
edly stated,  the  situation  of  the  State  between  the  two  populous  cen- 
ters caused  this  economic  development  to  be  of  first  importance.  The 
Indian  trails  across  the  central  wilderness  were  developed  into  a 
road  after  1695.  Governor  Gawen  Lawrie  of  East  Jersey  deserves 
credit  for  carrying  through  the  project  of  a road  to  connect  the  two 
capitals,  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington.  This  became  a stage  route 
after  1738.  Another  road  ran  across  the  State  from  Bordentown, 
another  was  built  by  way  of  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick.  By  the 
year  1772  stagecoaches  were  used  for  public  transportation  and  in 
that  year  a coach  line  began  a semi-weekly  schedule,  changing  passen- 
gers at  Princeton.  This  route  from  Trenton  via  Princeton  to  New 
Brunswick  became  one  of  the  most  popular  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
followed  the  low  level  tract  of  land  across  the  State,  thus  doing  away 
with  many  hills  and  other  difficulties  that  would  have  slowed  up  traf- 
fic. Also  the  inns  and  taverns  were  reputed  to  be  unusually  good  in 
their  accommodations  for  passengers.  About  the  year  1750  local 
lines  were  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  in 
addition  to  the  through  lines  already  mentioned.  Most  of  them  radi- 
ated, both  now  and  later,  from  Perth  Amboy  or  from  Powles  Hook 
and  Camden.  This  is  true  of  the  railroad  and  auto  bus  lines  of  the 
present  time  so  far  as  these  sections  of  the  State  are  concerned. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin  a mail  service  was  set  up 
and  the  carrying  of  letters,  as  well  as  freight,  added  to  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  passenger  fares. 

The  development  of  stagecoach  and  other  travel  necessarily  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  building  of  roads.  The  Legislature  of  the  Colony 
passed  an  act  to  encourage  road  building  in  the  year  1774  which  was 
revised  and  extended  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1792.  An  important 
feature  of  course  was  the  building  of  bridges.  In  early  days  they  con- 
sisted of  rude  structures  of  logs  soon  developed  by  means  of  planks 
which  were  used  as  flooring.  The  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  a time  of  the  building  of  large  bridges,  such  as  the  one  at  Newark 

II.  These  and  numerous  other  facts  have  been  derived  from  the  excellent  work  by 
Wheaton  J.  Lane,  entitled  “From  Indian  Trail  to  Iron  Horse,”  published  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  1939.  It  is  one  of  the  authoritative  studies  in  New  Jersey  history,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  History  of  Princeton  University. 
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over  the  Passaic  River  which  was  492  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  same 
time  a bridge  over  the  Hackensack  River  which  was  980  feet  long.  The 
largest  and  most  expensive  of  these  was  over  the  Delaware  at  Tren- 
ton. It  was  begun  in  1798  and  finished  in  1806.  This  bridge  later 
on  came  under  the  control  of  the  Camden  & Amboy  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  was  the  first  to  be  used  in  interstate  railroad  traffic.  It  con- 
tinued in  this  use  until  1876  when  it  was  replaced  by  a modern  struc- 
ture.^^ Other  bridges  across  the  Delaw^are  at  Easton  and  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania,  also  were  important  at  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Conestoga  wagon 
came  into  fame.  It  originated  in  Pennsylvania  along  the  Conestoga 
Creek  and  has  become  famous  in  American  history  as  the  “covered 
wagon.”  According  to  Dr.  Wheaton  J.  Lane,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Americans  had  kept  the  English  custom  of 
passing  to  the  left  when  meeting  a vehicle  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Conestoga  wagon  was  always  driven  from  the  left 
side,  generally  by  a teamster  riding  the  nearest  wheel  horse  or  sitting 
in  the  wagon.  It  was  necessary  for  this  teamster  to  keep  to  the  right 
in  order  to  get  a clearer  view  of  the  road  ahead.  In  the  year  1813  an 
act  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  provided  that  carriages  on  public 
roads  should  keep  to  the  right. 

This  period  also  was  the  time  when  companies  were  chartered  to 
build  turnpikes  and  plank  roads.  A turnpike  was  usually  “macadam- 
ized,” or  covered  with  a layer  of  broken  road  material.  This  was 
according  to  the  system  developed  by  the  Scottish  engineer,  John 
Loudon  Macadam  (1756-1836),  who  made  an  extensive  system  of 
roads  in  England  of  this  kind.  On  a plank  road  the  surface  material 
was  wood  instead  of  stone.  The  companies  sold  their  stock  locally 
and  by  means  of  tolls  were  able  not  only  to  keep  these  roads  in  repair 
but  were  able  also  to  pay  good  dividends.  In  spite  of  the  frequently 
high  charges  for  tolls,  the  roads,  through  added  speed  of  traffic  and 
lessening  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicles,  often  lessened  the  costs 
of  transportation.  It  was  natural  that  these  companies,  when  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature,  and  usually  by  special  act,  sought  monopoly 
privileges  since  they  feared  competition  which  might  destroy  the  value 


12.  Lane,  Opus  cit.,  pp.  126-27. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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of  their  investments.  While  it  was  also  natural  and  seemed  reason- 
able to  require  these  special  privileges  at  the  time,  yet  they  led  to  the 
later  monopolies  sought  and  obtained  by  steamboats,  ferries,  and  rail- 
roads that  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  modern  causes  of  irregularity 
and  corruption  in  New  Jersey  politics. 

In  the  year  1786  a Connecticut  Yankee  by  the  name  of  John  Fitch 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and 
navigate  steamboats.  He  had  invented  a boat  driven  by  a steam 
engine  with  paddles  constructed  on  an  endless  chain  system.  His  boat 
was  launched  in  1787,  a number  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, then  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  the  place  of  launching,  being 
present.  Fitch  built  another  and  larger  boat  the  next  year  and  for 
several  years  his  craft  made  regular  trips  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton.  It  ceased  running  during  the  autumn  of  1790  since  it  did 
not  pay  the  costs  of  operation.  The  building  of  the  celebrated  boat, 
the  “Clermont,”  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807  on  the  Hudson  River  was 
the  real  beginning  of  the  successful  and  profitable  use  of  the  steamboat. 
The  development  of  this  traffic  was  very  rapid  and,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a determining  factor  in  the  growth  and  settlement  of  the  whole 
country. 

Following  the  War  of  1812  and  up  to  the  period  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy  when,  as  it  happened,  the  first  railroads  were  built  and 
began  their  marvelous  development,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  were 
mainly  dependent  for  traffic  upon  a combination  of  stagecoaches  and 
steamboats.  Ferries  across  New  York  Harbor  or  the  Hudson  River 
and  also  across  the  Delaware  River  at  various  places,  linked  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  with  the  nearby  cities  for  through  traffic  and  at  this 
period  really  began  the  custom  of  “commuting”  from  various  points 
of  New  Jersey  to  the  centers  of  population  outside.  The  State,  there- 
fore, felt  in  all  its  force  the  various  political  and  economic  move- 
ments that  were  sweeping  across  the  country.  As  already  stated,  these 
consisted  in  the  development  of  manufactures  and  our  industrial  sys- 
tem due  to  the  effects  of  the  War  of  1812-14  and  the  consequent 
tariff  legislation  following  it,  and  the  already  discussed  development 
of  transportation  and  trade.  These  economic  causes  had  their  influ- 
ence in  the  political  field.  There  was  a rapid  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise until  manhood  suffrage  soon  became  the  universal  rule  through- 
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out  the  country.  The  plain  people  evolved  strength  and  leadership 
and  Jacksonian  Democracy  was  in  the  saddle.  Also,  greater  democ- 
racy was  seen  in  the  social  customs  and  religious  organizations  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  period  of  great  growth  in  the  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, and  other  forms  of  religion  which  had  such  a strong  popular 
appeal  and  influence  for  good  in  this  country.  The  strength  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  began  with  the  sudden 
increase  of  immigration  about  the  year  1830.  All  these  factors  were 
among  the  causes  of  that  great  and  final  American  movement  which 
created  the  United  States  of  later  years. 

The  Tendency  Towards  Democracy  and  the  Constitution  of 

1844 

The  political  history  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  United  States, 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789,  may  be  easily 
and  roughly  summarized.  In  the  days  before  the  organization  of  our 
political  parties,  the  motive  force  behind  our  government  and  the 
means  of  crystallizing  public  opinion  lay  in  the  personal  influence  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  times.  Men  like  Washington,  Hamilton, 
John  Adams  and  John  Marshall  were  those  behind  whom  the  Feder- 
alists rallied.  The  Republican-Democrats  likewise  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  George  Clinton,  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  William  Branch  Giles.  It  was  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
these  and  many  other  men  in  both  parties  which  gave  a semblance  of 
organization  and  support  to  the  government.  This  period  may  be 
called  a time  of  politics  without  parties  or  of  government  “for  the 
people.”  As  soon  as  the  two  parties  began  to  evolve  a loose  form  of 
organization  they  also  began  to  substitute  their  power  and  influence, 
but  upon  a wider  basis,  for  that  of  mere  leadership.  This  may  in 
turn  be  called  the  period  of  government  “of  the  people.”  By  the  end 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  due  largely  to  the  settle- 
ment and  rapid  extension  of  the  West,  democracy  became  more  char- 
acteristic of  American  political  institutions.  The  new  States  in  the 
West  provided  for  manhood  suffrage.  It  would  be  idle  to  require 
property  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  when  the  procurement  of  land 
ownership  was  a mere  matter  of  form  and  could  be  obtained  by  any 
citizen  by  settlement  upon  it.  As  soon  as  manhood  suffrage  was  estab- 
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lished  in  the  West  it  was  joined  with  and  gave  impetus  to  the  wave  of 
democracy  that  swept  East  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  shore.  By  this  time  manhood  suffrage  became  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  entire  country. 

Along  with  these  developments  came  a rapid  growth  in  population 
due  to  the  extension  of  farm  ownership  and  the  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  Commerce  also  added  its  share.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  country  saw  emerge  one  of  the  greatest  political 
leaders  in  American  history  in  the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  natural-born  leader.  He  had  an  uncanny 
instinct  for  understanding  the  popular  will  and  desires.  “He  was 
very  ignorant  ....  while  he  had  keen  intuitions,  he  never  thor- 
oughly understood  the  merits  of  any  question  of  politics  or  economics. 
But  his  was  in  the  highest  degree  the  instinct  of  a superior  will,  the 
genius  of  command. He  incarnated  the  spirit  and  personality  of 
the  average  American  of  his  time.  Under  him,  and  his  successful 
leadership,  it  was  government  “by  the  people,”  but  he  spelled  it 
“pee-pul.” 

Up  to  this  time  political  and  governmental  leadership  in  the 
United  States  had  been  somewhat  aristocratic.  Under  Jackson,  along 
with  government  by  the  people,  came  the  idea  that  any  American  citi- 
zen, by  innate  capacity  and  a sort  of  Divine  Grace,  was  capable  of 
teaching,  preaching  and  running  the  government,  or  doing  almost 
anything  else  that  he,  as  a free  American  citizen,  desired  to  undertake. 
Experience,  training,  and  extraordinary  capacity  seemed  to  count  for 
little.  Unfortunately  the  more  educated  and  “higher”  elements  of 
the  people  began  to  look  down  on  politics  as  unworthy  of  a gentle- 
man’s occupation.  These  latter  turned  their  attention  to  business  and 
the  rising  profession  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  also  finance 
and  manufacturing.  This  is  perhaps  a reason  for  the  outstanding 
progress  of  the  United  States  in  these  lines  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury and  the  oft-repeated  failures  or  setbacks  in  government  and 
administration  even  to  the  present  time.  With  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  voters  came  the  greater  need  for  organization  to  mar- 
shal them  and  make  effective  their  will.  Hence  there  begins  at  this 

14.  Carl  Schurz,  “Henry  Clay,”  (American  Statesmen  Series),  Boston,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  1887,  Vol.  I,  p.  321. 
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time  the  development  of  political  machinery  which  was  to  culminate 
in  the  magnificent  party  organization  of  recent  times.  Party  con- 
ventions, National,  State,  and  local  committees,  party  platforms,  and 
most  of  our  present-day  machinery  began  at  this  time.  It  is  a matter 
of  interest  to  remember  that,  while  w^e  drew  our  two  party  system 
from  England,  Great  Britain  did  not  develop  party  machinery  until 
about  the  year  1870  when  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a man  with  wide 
knowledge  of  American  politics,  began  his  Liberal  party  organization 
in  Birmingham,  England.  From  there  it  spread  throughout  the  entire 
Kingdom  and  national  and  local  organization  has  become  characteris- 
tic of  both  British  parties  as  well. 

There  were  still  many  men  of  education  and  aristocratic  back- 
ground that  joined  the  new  party  of  Andrew  Jackson,  such  as  the 
Livingstons,  John  Forsyth,  and  others  both  North  and  South.  Also, 
master  politicians  of  the  type  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Amos  Kendall, 
William  B.  Lewis,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton  united 
around  the  leadership  of  Andrew  Jackson.  These  men  now  dropped 
the  “Republican”  part  of  the  party  name  and  were  known  as  “Demo- 
crats.” This  is  the  real  origin  of  that  party  descended  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  which  continued  consistent  to  the  principles  of  strong  local 
government  and  popular  rights  down  to  the  time  of  the  “New  Deal.” 
Under  the  old  party  name  it  has  now  been  reorganized  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  given  a new  direction  as  to  principles  and  objectives. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
present  day  still  protests  and  professes  its  devotion  to  the  “cause  of 
the  people.” 

Jackson’s  policies  of  executive  aggression  and  leadership,  strong 
nationalism  and  strict  constitutional  construction  at  the  same  time, 
alienated  large  sections  of  the  people.  He  drew  his  strength  from 
both  the  agricultural  and  frontier  elements  of  the  population  and  the 
rising  industrial  elements  of  the  towns  and  cities.  In  opposition  to 
the  Democratic  party  there  formed  a collection  of  most  of  the  ele- 
ments opposed  to  Jackson  which  adopted  the  name  of  “Whig”  party 
in  1834.  They  challenged  Jackson’s  views  on  the  United  States  Bank 
and  other  economic  questions  and  favored  such  measures  or  theories 
as  internal  improvements,  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  with  an 
increasing  looseness  of  constitutional  construction.  American  politics 
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proceeded  upon  the  orthodox  basis  of  a two  party  system  in  which 
Democrats  and  Whigs  took  the  places  of  former  Republican-Demo- 
crats and  Federalists.  This  continued  until  the  1840s  when  the  new 
and  portentous  issue  of  slavery  came  to  the  front.  This  cut  athwart 
old  party  lines,  made  politics  sectional  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  Republican  party  about  1854.  Slavery  was  a moral  issue 
which  could  not  be  evaded.  The  Whigs  attempted  to  compromise 
but  were  split  and  went  down  to  defeat.  These  last  developments  will 
be  discussed  later  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

All  these  national  events  were  paralleled  locally  in  New  Jersey. 
The  State  was  intimately  concerned  with  the  contemporary  political 
and  social  developments  and  they  had  striking  effects,  especially  upon 
its  form  of  government.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
one  direct  result  was  the  long  drawn  out  and  persistent  movement  that 
finally  succeeded  in  the  calling  of  a Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  a new  Constitution  in  the  year  1844.  Party 
battles  were  fought  between  Democrats  and  Whigs  with  all  the  vigor 
and  bitterness  that  were  characteristic  of  the  day. 

During  the  years  1829-44  inclusive  the  Democrats  held  the  office 
of  Governor  for  eight  years  and  the  Whigs  for  seven.  The  Demo- 
cratic Governors  were  Peter  D.  Vroom  (1829-32  and  1833-36), 
Philemon  Dickerson  (1836-37),  and  Daniel  Haines  (1843-44).  The 
Whigs  were  Samuel  L.  Southard  (1832-33),  Elias  P.  Seeley  (1833), 
and  William  Pennington  (1837-43).  Governors  Vroom  and  Penn- 
ington were  outstanding  men  of  influence  during  their  day,  not  only 
in  their  parties,  but  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  large. 

Peter  Dumont  Vroom  was  born  in  Hillsboro  Township,  Somer- 
set County,  on  December  12,  1791.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  and  became  a leading  lawyer  in  New  Jersey.  He 
at  first  was  a Federalist,  but  became  a strong  supporter  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1824.  He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  until 
his  death  on  November  18,  1873.  William  Pennington,  later  a Whig 
leader,  was  the  son  of  the  Republican-Democratic  Governor  William 
Sandford  Pennington  (1813-15),  and  was  born  in  Newark  on  May 
4,  1796.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1813,.  and  likewise  became 
a leading  member  of  the  New  Jersey  bar.  He  was  elected  Governor 
and  came  into  office  in  the  year  of  the  great  panic  of  1837,  when  the 
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reaction  against  Jackson’s  war  on  the  United  States  Bank  and  other 
questionable  economic  policies  resulted  in  the  “hard  times”  of  Van 
Buren’s  administration  and  the  national  Whig  triumph  in  1840.  Penn- 
ington was  a man  of  ability,  and  politically  wise,  who  knew  how  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  Democrats.  He  held  office  for  six  years. 
It  was  during  Pennington’s  administration  that  the  “Broad-Seal  War” 
occurred  and  the  influence  of  the  rival  parties  w’as  most  acutely  felt. 
The  Congressional  elections  of  1838  w'ere  exceptionally  bitter.  Also 
the  results  were  so  close  that  there  was  a dispute  as  to  who  were 
elected.  At  this  time  the  six  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  New  Jersey  w’ere  elected  on  a general  state-wfide  ticket,  or 
“at  large”  as  we  would  say  today.  The  election  took  place  on  October 
9th  and  lOth,  and  when  the  returns  were  received,  it  was  found  that 
only  one  of  the  twelve  candidates  on  the  respective  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic tickets  w’as  surely  elected.  He  was  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  a 
Whig,  who  had  run  far  ahead  of  his  colleagues  on  the  ticket.  The 
results  for  the  other  five  places  were  so  close  that  a contest  at  once 
arose.  However,  on  the  face  of  the  returns  the  five  other  Whigs  had 
a slender  majority,  so  Governor  Pennington  wisely  decided  not  to  go 
behind  the  face  of  the  local  returns,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  he  commissioned  all  six  Whigs  under  the  great 
(“broad”)  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
“Broad-Seal  War.” 

It  was  common  gossip  that  there  had  been  widespread  corruption 
at  the  polls  and  in  the  subsequent  count  of  the  vote.  It  was  now 
charged  that  the  Whig  county  clerks  in  both  Middlesex  and  Cumber- 
land counties  had  made  false  returns.  Also,  the  charges  included  the 
statement  that  in  two  Democratic  precincts  in  Cumberland  County  the 
returns  had  been  omitted,  and  in  one  Democratic  precinct  in  Middle- 
sex County  there  was  likewise  no  return  made.  If  these  returns  had 
been  properly  counted,  the  actual  results  of  the  election  would  have 
been  five  Democrats  and  one  Whig.  It  must  be  admitted  that  under 
the  circumstances  Governor  Pennington  probably  did  the  only  sensible 
thing  in  certifying  the  returns  as  locally  given,  and  sending  them  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  which,  according  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  has  the  final  determination  as  to  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
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Unfortunately  this  contested  election  in  New  Jersey  came  at  a time 
when  the  results  over  the  entire  country  bore  the  same  aspect.  The 
State  was  running  true  to  form  and  in  close  likeness  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  nation.  The  membership  of  the  House 
was  so  nearly  divided  between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  that  that 
body  could  not  organize  by  electing  a Speaker.  The  question  of  the 
contest  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  squarely  before  it.  The 
seating  of  either  delegation  might  determine  the  election  of  a Whig 
or  Democrat  to  the  presiding  office  of  Speaker.  Garland,  the  hold- 
over Clerk  of  the  preceding  Congress,  was  a Democrat.  When  the 
House  met  on  December  2,  1839,  he  refused  to  include  the  names  of 
the  five  Whigs  who  bore  legal  certificates  of  election  but  whose  seats 
were  contested.  He  rightly  stated  that  he  could  not  settle  the  dis- 
pute, but  he  added  that  he  would  leave  the  contest  without  decision. 
Of  course  the  fallacy  in  this  statement  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  did 
make  a tentative  decision  of  the  matter,  which  might  have  lasting 
results  upon  the  political  organization  of  the  House.  Garland’s  duties 
were  entirely  clerical,  and  he  should  have  merely  called  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers who  bore  certificates  of  election.  The  contest  then  could  take 
its  regular  form  before  the  House  when  organized.  This  assumption 
of  unauthorized  power  caused  a veritable  turmoil.  At  times  the  House 
was  reduced  almost  to  the  proportions  of  a mob,  and  the  struggle 
lasted  for  three  days  without  results. 

On  December  5th  John  Quincy  Adams  took  a hand  in  the  quarrel. 
He  was  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  who  performed  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  his  great  services  to  his  country  by  becoming  and 
remaining  for  nearly  eighteen  years  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  relinquishing  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  He  arose  and  begged  the  House  to  organize  itself.  He  took 
the  chair,  although  technically  without  legal  right  to  do  so,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  seat  of  authority  by  Rhett  of  South  Carolina  and  Wil- 
liams of  North  Carolina,  which  was  a special  compliment  to  the  old 
statesman,  for  he  was  the  most  persistent  and  consistent  opponent  of 
the  Southerners  in  the  House  who  were  trying  their  best  to  control 
that  body  whenever  the  subject  of  slavery  was  before  it. 

Through  eleven  days  of  great  difficulty  Adams  succeeded  in  steer- 
ing affairs  and  in  a measure  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  until  finally 
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on  December  i6th  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia  was  elected  Speaker. 
Adams  had  performed  a very  difficult  and  exceedingly  important  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  The  contested  election  was  finally  decided  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  on  February  28,  1840.  The  Whigs  were  not  admit- 
ted in  spite  of  their  regular  commissions,  and  the  Democratic  con- 
testants were  seated.  Although  the  whole  matter  is  involved  in  a mass 
of  charges  and  counter  charges,  it  is  probable  that  this  w'as  a just 
settlement  of  the  case.  Wittingly  or  not.  New  Jersey  politics  already 
was  gaining  a reputation  for  bitter  fighting  and  disputed  results 
Governor  Pennington  himself  was  to  figure  in  a far  more  exciting  con- 
test in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  the  year  1858  (see 
Chapter  XIV).  He  died  in  Newark  on  February  16,  1862. 

As  already  stated,  there  was  criticism  of  the  Constitution  of  1776 
within  the  State  of  New  Jersey  almost  from  the  beginning  of  its  being 
placed  in  force  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  It  was  never 
submitted  to  the  people,  although  the  Provincial  Congress  that  formu- 
lated it  was  looked  upon  as  representing  the  people  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  and  active  opposition  on  this  score  soon  died  down.  Then 
there  was  strong  domination  of  the  government,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  by  the  Legislature.  This  also  was  characteristic  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  a democratic  character.  Finally,  there  was  no 
proper  observance  of  the  orthodox  dictum  that  there  must  be  a sepa- 
ration of  powers  or  system  of  checks  and  balances  as  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments.  In  addition  to  the 
legislative  predominance,  that  body  elected  the  Governor  of  the  State 
annually  in  joint  session,  and  the  Governor  was  also  Chancellor.  His 
duties  of  a judicial  character  often  outbalanced  those  as  executive. 

Charles  R.  Erdman,  Jr.,^®  holds  that  it  probably  was  the  intention 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  1776  that  the  State  Legislature  should 
have  the  power  of  altering  or  amending  the  State  Constitution,  and 
there  are  several  instances  of  its  doing  so,  especially  in  the  field  of 
requirements  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  These  referred  to 
an  interpretation  of  the  requirement  of  “fifty  pounds  proclamation 

15.  Irving  S.  Kull  (ed.),  “New  Jersey — A History.”  New  York,  American  Histori- 
cal Society,  Inc.,  1930.  Vol.  II,  pp.  572-74.  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  “John  Quincy  Adams” 
(American  Statesmen  Series),  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1892,  pp.  291-95. 

16.  Opus  cit.,  p.  89.  I have  drawn  many  details  from  Dr.  Erdman’s  scholarly  study 
of  this  subject,  for  which  I wish  again  to  make  due  acknowledgment. 
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money”  and  also  an  Act  of  the  year  1790  which  conferred  the  suffrage 
upon  women  by  a reference  to  “he  or  she”  in  a clause  which  never 
before  had  appeared  in  a New  Jersey  law.  This  conferred  the  right 
to  vote  upon  women  as  far  as  general  elections  were  concerned  and 
they  exercised  it  during  the  years  from  1790  to  1807.  However,  with 
strange  inconsistency  an  Act  of  1798  regulating  townships  confined 
the  suffrage  in  these  local  elections  to  “every  white  male  person,” 
and  upon  “no  other  person.”  In  the  year  1807  there  were  frauds  in 
elections  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  Essex  County,  and 
the  Legislature  used  them  as  an  excuse  to  restrict  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot  to  “free,  white,  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
worth  fifty  pounds  Proclamation  money,”  etc.  Thus,  not  only  women 
but  aliens  and  negroes  were  disfranchised. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  as  early  as  the  year  1780  Chief 
Justice  Brearley,  in  the  case  of  Holmes  vs.  Walton  had  rendered  a 
decision  upholding  the  right  of  judicial  review.  This  had  become  a 
well-established  doctrine  of  the  courts  of  the  State  by  the  year  1804, 
and  the  power  of  the  courts  was  never  seriously  questioned  there- 
after.^^ The  power  of  the  courts  was  so  extended  that  the  people  of 
the  State  commonly  felt  that  individual  rights  and  rights  of  property 
were  both  adequately  protected,  although  the  Constitution  of  1776 
contained  no  Bill  of  Rights.  The  theory  of  legislative  subordination 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  general  doctrine  of  judicial  review  thus  did 
much  to  satisfy  public  opinion  and  desires,  so  that  the  Constitution  of 
1776  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  for  sixty-eight  years.  Of 
course  the  natural  conservatism  of  New  Jersey  people  and  their  desire 
to  “let  well  enough  alone”  had  an  added  influence  in  checking  the  many 
attempts  to  secure  constitutional  revision  or  the  making  of  an  entirely 
new  document. 

It  is  at  just  this  point  that  the  leveling  and  liberating  influence  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy  had  its  effect.  This  movement  swept  in 
from  the  West  of  that  day  as  a breath  of  fresh  air.  Although  over- 
zealous  at  times,  and  prone  to  substitute  emotion  and  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  did  much  to  make  both  our  govern- 
ment and  our  social  institutions  really  democratic.  It  achieved  this 
during  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a result  that  was 

17.  Erdman,  pp.  95,  99. 
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not  attained  in  Great  Britain  until  some  ninety  years  later,  when  Ram- 
sey MacDonald  became  Labor  Prime  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1923.  Helped  out  by  the  democratic  wave  of  freedom  and  opti- 
m.ism,  at  last  the  movement  for  constitutional  reform  gained  impetus, 
and  was  successful  in  New  Jersey.  Already  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont 
had  made  revisions  in  their  Constitutions  before  the  year  1800.  Other 
States  had  followed  since  that  time,  until  New  Jersey  by  the  year 
1844  possessed  one  of  the  oldest  Constitutions  of  any  of  the  States. 
She  again  has  gained  that  distinction,  not  necessarily  a bad  one,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  no  serious  attempt  for  a gen- 
eral revision  being  made  until  the  year  1942. 

As  already  stated,  there  were  numerous  attempts  made  to  change 
the  1776  document,  but  all  proved  abortive.  Accompanying  these 
movements  from  time  to  time  were  very  serious  and  weighty  writings 
by  public  men,  all  of  which  had  a final  and  cumulative  effect  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1844.  Their  alliance  with  Jacksonian 
Democracy  was  the  determining  element.  Of  these  writings,  possibly 
the  most  famous  were  in  a series  of  articles  which  appeared  weekly  in 
the  “New  Jersey  Gazette”  beginning  in  the  year  1798.  Before  the 
whole  series  of  fifty-three  numbers  had  appeared  in  the  “Gazette,” 
they  were  printed  in  duodecimo  book  form  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  in  Trenton  in  1799.  They  were  written  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “Eumenes,”  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  William  Griffith,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Burlington.  They  were  intended,  so  the  author 
stated,  to  exhibit  “some  of  the  more  prominent  errors  and  omissions 
of  the  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  ....  and  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  calling  a convention  for  revision  and  amendment.”^®  His  criticisms 
may  be  listed  under  the  following  heads.  First  of  all,  the  use  of  the 
words  “Province”  and  “Colony”;  second,  the  provision  that  the  Leg- 
islature meet  upon  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October,  as  most  incon- 
venient for  the  farmers  and  other  citizens  who  must  attend;  third, 
there  was  a failure  to  make  more  specific  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors and  elected;  fourth,  the  unequal  representation  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, a subject  that  has  troubled  the  State  for  the  century  and  a half 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  116-23.  See  also  F.  B.  Lee,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  Chapter  XVI ; Kull,  Opus 
cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  577. 
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since  that  time;  fifth,  a lack  of  specific  requirement  of  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  Governor;  sixth,  that  the  judges  were  subordi- 
nate to  the  Legislature  for  election,  tenure  of  office  and  payment  of 
their  salaries.  This  might  lead  to  undue  influence  and  pressure  upon 
the  courts  by  the  Legislature.  Finally,  there  was  the  important  objec- 
tion to  the  lack  of  separation  of  powers,  already  stressed  in  this  history. 
Griffith  evidently  was  widely  read  by  the  people,  for  his  objections 
were  repeated  and  used  over  and  over  again  during  the  succeeding 
years  until  reform  of  the  Constitution  actually  was  achieved. 

In  the  year  1827  (August  22d)  a convention  met  in  Trenton,  in 
which  nine  counties  were  represented,  and  which  drew  up  a memorial 
praying  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
State  constitutional  convention,  but  that  body  merely  received  it  and 
ignored  it.  In  October,  1840,  Governor  Pennington  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  Legislature  complained  that  the  increase  of  business 
before  the  courts  had  occupied  his  time  as  Chancellor,  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  time  for  the  duties  of  both  offices,  and  furthermore,  the 
office  of  Chancellor  called  for  permanency  in  the  occupant.  This  state- 
ment by  Pennington  seemed  to  be  the  influence  finally  needed.  Soon 
after,  a successful  movement  began,  for  the  Upper  House  of  the  Leg- 
islature, the  Council,  referred  the  matter  to  a committee  of  three 
members,  of  which  Daniel  Haines  of  Sussex  County  was  one.  Haines 
was  a leading  Democrat,  and  very  active  in  the  cause  of  reform  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Committee  went  very  thoroughly  into  a dis- 
cussion of  constitutional  defects  in  its  report.  But  the  Legislature 
again  failed  to  act  upon  the  subject,  which  now  aroused  popular  resent- 
ment, and  an  effort  was  made  to  elect  members  who  would  properly 
consider  a matter  which  was  of  such  importance.  Haines  was  elected 
Governor  in  1843,  then  events  began  to  move  rapidly. 

An  Act  which  passed  the  Assembly  by  a vote  of  36  to  16  became 
law  on  February  23,  1844.  It  provided  for  an  election  on  the  follow- 
ing March  i8th,  at  which  each  county  was  formally  to  choose  a num- 
ber of  delegates  to  a Convention  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Convention  was  to  assemble  at  the  State 
House  in  Trenton  on  May  14th  next,  and  the  Constitution  agreed 
upon  by  the  Convention  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  the  following  August.  The  Governor  was  to  receive 
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the  returns  in  this  last  election,  and  proclaim  the  new  Constitution  if 
the  vote  thereupon  was  favorable.  Also  he  was  to  direct  that  an  elec- 
tion be  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  new  Constitution.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  Act  provided  for  an  electorate 
under  somewhat  different  qualifications  from  those  in  effect  at  the  time 
— that  of  “free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,”  who  also 
were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  paid  taxes  and  who  had  resided  for 
one  year  within  the  county  in  which  they  claimed  their  vote.  But  the 
Legislative  xA.ct  now  did  away  with  the  tax-payment  as  a requirement, 
and  changed  the  residence  to  one  year  within  the  State  and  three 
months  within  the  county.  Most  important,  the  same  electorate  that 
voted  on  the  choice  of  Convention  delegates  was  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  adoption  of  the  subsequent  work  of  the  Convention,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.^® 

An  appeal  was  issued  for  a non-partisan  convention,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Whig  and  Democratic  Central  Committees,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  by  forty  other  prominent  citizens  of  the 
State.  It  had  its  effect  everywhere  except  Monmouth  County,  where 
the  Democrats  refused  to  conform  and  elected  their  candidates,  thus 
giving  their  party  a majority  of  two  votes  in  the  Convention.  Fortu- 
nately, this  act  of  cheap  politics  seems  to  have  had  little  results,  except 
possibly  upon  the  heads  of  its  perpetrators. 

The  personnel  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  was  of  a high 
order  when  that  body  met,  as  required,  on  May  14,  1844.  Among  the 
sixty  delegates  were  three  ex-Governors,  three  United  States  Senators, 
two  later  Governors,  and  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State. 
Ex-Governor  Issac  H.  Williamson  was  unanimously  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  and  its  proceedings  were  stenographically 
reported.®®  Its  work  was  performed  with  dispatch  and  on  June  29th 
it  adopted  a new  form  of  government  with  but  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  of  Silas  Condict  of  Essex  County.  This  delegate  was  “excused 

19.  The  Constitutional  Convention  in  Maryland  in  the  year  1864  went  far  beyond  this 
in  prescribing,  in  tbe  instrument  to  be  adopted,  a stringent  test  oath  to  be  taken  by  all 
voters  upon  tbe  document.  Thus  the  new  Constitution  was  put  into  efifect  before  it  was 
adopted.  The  radical  Republican  majority  in  tbe  Convention  claimed  that  this  body  exer- 
cised sovereign  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  people  of  Maryland  when  the  members  were 
elected.  See  “Tbe  Maryland  Constitution  of  1864,”  by  William  Starr  Myers,  John  Hop- 
kins Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  August-September,  1901. 

20.  C.  R.  Erdman,  Jr.,  Opus  cit.,  p.  140;  F.  B.  Lee,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  280-83; 
I.  S.  Kull,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  578. 
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from  voting,  on  account  of  the  military  features  in  the  Constitution.” 
The  new  Constitution  was  duly  submitted  to  the  popular  will  on 
August  13th  and  it  was  overwhelmingly  ratified  by  the  vote  of  20,276 
to  3,526.  The  proclamation  of  the  Governor  put  the  new  document 
into  effect  on  September  2d  and  it  still  stands  (1943)  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  New  Jersey  and  one  of  the  oldest  State  Constitutions 
still  in  effect. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  new  Constitution  was  written  at 
a time  of  more  or  less  social  unrest  and  economic  dislocation,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  so  conservative  in  its  fundamental  principles. 
It  did  move  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  greater  democratic  control 
and  increase  in  popular  government.  This  was  a sign  of  constructive 
statesmanship.  In  addition  the  changes  in  structure  and  administra- 
tion of  government  were  conspicuously  sound  in  direction  and  showed 
almost  none  of  the  so-called  “crackpot”  vagaries  so  often  character- 
istic of  changes  in  a like  democratic  direction.  In  other  words,  not 
only  was  the  personnel  of  the  Convention  of  high  mental  caliber  and 
experience  as  already  stated,  but  also  they  were  God-fearing  American 
citizens  of  the  type  that  forms  the  backbone  of  our  nation.  Their 
work  has  stood  the  test  of  time  remarkably  well,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  lasted  so  long,  is  not  altogether  due  to  popular  inertia  or  official 
selfishness  of  those  looking  upon  their  positions  of  power  and  profit  as 
a sort  of  vested  interest,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  governmental  and 
other  like  bureaucratic  forces.  There  was  and  is  much  good  in  it,  and 
while  it  was  much  longer  than  the  Constitution  which  preceded  it,  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  shortest  Constitutions  in  force  in  the  American  States 
today. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  various  States  of  the  United 
States  have  made  and  put  into  effect  about  130  different  constitu- 
tions. While  New  Jersey  has  only  had  two,  Louisiana  has  had  eight. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  each  has  had  six  and  Alabama 
five.  Of  course,  these  large  numbers  in  the  South  are  due  in  great  part 
to  the  changes  brought  about  by  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Mas- 
sachusetts claims  the  oldest  written  Constitution,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  also  in  the  world.  It  dates  from  the  year  1780. 
The  next  in  age  are  the  Constitutions,  respectively,  of  Vermont,  1793  ; 
Connecticut,  1818;  Maine,  1820;  Rhode  Island,  1842;  and,  of 
course.  New  Jersey,  in  1844.  There  are  very  great  differences  in  the 
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length  of  the  various  constitutions."^  Estimating  them  by  the  number 
of  pages  in  Professor  F.  N.  Thorpe’s  “Characters  and  Constitutions,” 
it  appears  that  one  of  the  shortest  is  that  of  New  Jersey,  followed  in 
order  by  those  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Kansas  and 
Rhode  Island  (approximately  equal).  North  Carolina,  Indiana, 
Maine  and  Oregon  (approximately  equal).  The  longest  in  Thorpe’s 
collection  is  that  of  Oklahoma,  which  is  about  five  and  one-half  times 
the  length  of  the  Federal  Constitution  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the 
latest  Constitution  of  Louisiana.  Next  come  those  of  Virginia  and 
Texas,  which  are,  respectively,  four  and  one-half  and  four  times  the 
length  of  the  National  Constitution.  The  Constitutions  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Vermont  are  both  but  slightly  longer  than  the  Federal. 

The  reason  for  the  length  of  many  of  the  Constitutions  is  that 
they  contain  much  of  w’hat  should  be  left  to  ordinary  legislation  and 
also  minute  details  which  have  no  logical  place  in  a fundamental  docu- 
ment such  as  a Constitution.  Woodrow  Wilson  termed  these  pro- 
visions «OM-constitutional  (not  w«-constitutional) . They  are  apt  to 
destroy  any  real  distinction  between  Constitutional  and  statute  law. 
In  explanation  of  their  inclusion  in  so  many  of  the  Constitutions  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  caused  by  popular  distrust  of  State  Legis- 
latures and  by  a desire  to  place  provisions,  considered  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  beyond  the  reach  of  repeal  by  ordinary  legislation.  Being 
parts  of  Constitutions,  they  can  be  removed  only  by  the  process  of 
regular  constitutional  amendments.  As  well  may  be  supposed,  the 
longer  the  Constitution  the  greater  the  amount  of  non-constitutional 
provisions.  The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  contains  comparatively 
little  of  these  non-constitutional  provisions.  The  prohibition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  of  divorce  by  legislation,  and  the  lengthy 
Article  X entitled  “Schedule”  (prescribing  the  procedure  for  the  put- 
ting into  effect  of  the  new  document)  are  illustrations  of  this  type  of 
provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1844.  the  other  hand  and  in 

striking  contrast,  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
contains  an  Article  (IX)  which  deals  with  “Corporations”  and  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  entire  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  some  hundreds  of  words  longer  than  the  entire  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

21  This  material  is  taken  from  my  book  entitled  “The  American  Government  of 
Today,”  New  York,  Harper  & Brothers,  1931,  Chapter  XIV. 
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The  main  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  may 
be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows.  It  began  with  a preamble  stating 
what  the  document  was,  and  then  added — “We,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  He  hath  so  long  permitted  us  to  enjoy,  and 
looking  to  Him  for  a blessing  upon  our  endeavors  to  secure  and  trans- 
mit the  same  unimpaired  to  succeeding  generations,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution.’’ 

There  followed  a detailed  Bill  of  Rights  in  twenty-one  paragraphs 
of  Article  I,  which  was  entitled  “Rights  and  Privileges.”  It  drew 
largely  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  United  States  Constitution,  with 
additions  especially  appealing  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

It  stated  that  “All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  natural  and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those 
of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property,  and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  hap- 
piness.” After  thus  accepting  the  prevailing  American  theory  of 
natural  rights,  it  took  firm  ground  upon  a like  American  theory  of 
popular  government  by  saying — “All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  protection,  security,  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  they  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  alter  or 
reform  the  same,  whenever  the  public  good  may  require  it.” 

Then  came  provisions  recognizing  freedom  of  religion,  prohibiting 
the  establishment  of  a State  Church,  and  proclaiming  freedom  of  con- 
science. Also  the  usual  statements  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  press, 
prohibition  of  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  were  next  in  order, 
followed  by  the  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  speedy  and  public  trial  and  on 
proper  presentment  and  indictment  for  criminal  offense,  no  second 
trial  after  acquittal,  for  same  offense.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  protected,  no  soldier  was  to  be  quartered  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  time  of  peace,  treason  was  defined,  excessive  bail  or  fines 
prohibited,  and  property  not  to  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.  The  people  were  stated  to  have  the  right  freely  to 
assemble  together  and  to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Finally,  “The  enumeration  of  rights  and  privileges  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people.” 
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Provisions  special  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were  the  following: 
A specific  statement  that  “the  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  civil  power”  (sec.  12)  ; the  prohibition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  (sec.  17),  which  of  course  may  be  found  in  various  other  State 
Constitutions;  and  the  two  sections  (19  and  20)  which  stated  that 
“No  county,  city,  borough,  town,  township  or  village  shall  hereafter 
give  any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit,  to  or  in  aid 
of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  or  become  security  for, 
or  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  owner  of,  any  stock  or  bonds  of  any 
association  or  corporation.”  And  finally,  “No  donation  of  land  or 
appropriation  of  money  shall  be  made  by  the  State  or  any  municipal 
corporation  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  society,  association  or  corpora- 
tion whatever.”  Recent  history  has  shown  that  these  two  last  sec- 
tions have  either  been  directly  transgressed  by  legislative  action  or  the 
line  of  constitutionality  scarcely  observed. 

The  fact  again  should  be  stressed,  as  it  is  especially  important  in 
this  fifth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  not  a statement  of  rights  ghen  to  the  people. 
These  rights  are  inborn,  inherent,  and  unalienable  under  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  Common  Law.  This  same  constitutional  principle 
pertains  to  the  individual  rights  as  stated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  first 
ten  Amendments,  and  other  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  their  sum  total,  they  merely  give  an  added  govern- 
mental guarantee  or  protection  to  the  individual  rights  which  the  peo- 
ple already  have.  Of  course,  as  regards  rights  or  powers,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that  a specific  delegation  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  States  Government  and  all  other  rights  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people  thereof. 

Article  II  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  provided  for  the  right 
of  suffrage  and  Article  III  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  should 
be  “divided  into  three  distinct  departments — the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial;  and  no  person  or  persons  belonging  to,  or  consti- 
tuting one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  except  as  herein  expressly 
provided.”  Article  IV  was  devoted  to  the  Legislative  department. 
The  name  of  the  Council  was  changed  to  that  of  “Senate.”  There 
should  be  a member  of  this  body  from  each  county  who  must  be  thirty 
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years  of  age,  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  four  years  and  the  county 
one  year  and  elected  for  a term  of  three  years,  one-third  retiring  each 
year.  The  Lower  House  or  General  Assembly  was  to  be  elected 
annually  and  apportioned  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. The  members  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  inhabitants 
of  the  State  for  two  years  and  of  the  county  for  one  year.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  for  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  made  each 
House  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  members,  pro- 
hibited them  from  holding  other  offices.  State  or  national,  and  that 
all  bills  for  raising  revenues  should  originate  in  the  General  Assembly. 
There  followed  prohibition  of  specific  acts  of  divorce,  bills  of  attain- 
der, ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract. 
Among  the  specific  duties  laid  upon  the  Legislature  was  the  passage  of 
laws  “for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in 
this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.”  There  were 
the  usual  provisions  against  private  or  special  legislation  in  various 
subjects,  and  for  the  passage  of  general  laws. 

Provisions  with  regard  to  the  Executive  were  contained  in  Article 
V.  The  Executive  power  was  vested  in  a Governor  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State  for  a term  of  three  years  and  ineligible  for 
immediate  reelection  to  succeed  himself.  The  requirements  for  the 
office  were  thirty  years  of  age,  twenty  years  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a resident  of  New  Jersey  for  seven  years.  He  was  the 
only  State  officer  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  other  State 
officials  being  either  appointed  by  him  or  elected  by  joint  session  of 
the  Legislature.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  New  Jersey  a century  ago 
adopted  one  of  the  most  popular  measures  of  reform  which  at  the 
present  day  is  advocated  by  students  of  government.  It  has  a real 
“short  ballot.”  Unfortunately,  the  Governor  was  given  what  amounted 
to  merely  a suspensive  veto.  The  Legislature  can  repass  measures 
over  his  opposition  by  a mere  majority  vote.  This  sorely  weakened 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Governor  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  the  proper  administration  of  responsible  government  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  State  Judiciary  was  entirely  reorganized.  The  judicial  power 
was  vested  in  a Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  “in  the  last  resort”;  a 
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court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment;  a Court  of  Chancery;  a Preroga- 
tive Court,  a Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  and  various  other 
inferior  courts.  The  offices  of  Governor  and  Chancellor  were  defi- 
nitely separated,  the  latter  to  be  appointed  for  a term  of  six  years  by 
the  Governor.  In  fact.  New  Jersey  preserves,  for  the  most  part,  a 
system  of  appointed  judiciary  which  generally  is  advocated  by  students 
of  political  science  of  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  weakest  provisions  in  the  Constitution  is  that  regulat- 
ing amendments  of  the  same.  The  procedure  is  stated  in  great  detail 
and  makes  the  process  very  difficult.  Amendments  must  pass  both 
Houses  by  a majority  vote  in  two  separate  legislatures.  An  election 
must  intervene  and  the  amendments  meanwhile  must  be  published  for 
three  months  previous  to  such  an  election  in  at  least  one  newspaper  of 
each  county.  After  being  passed  by  the  two  legislatures  they  must 
be  submitted  at  least  four  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  a vote  of  the  people  at  a special  election  to  be  held  for  that 
purpose  only.  Also,  if  one  or  more  amendments  are  submitted  they 
must  be  in  such  a form  that  the  people  vote  for  or  against  each 
amendment  separately  and  distinctly  with  the  final  stringent  regulation 
that  “no  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people 
by  the  Legislature  oftener  than  once  in  five  years.” 

Up  to  the  present  time  eight  special  elections  have  been  held  for 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  proposed  amendments.^^  These  elections 
took  place  in  the  years  1875,  1890,  1897,  1903,  1909,  1915,  1927, 
and  1939.  All  the  amendments  proposed  on  four  of  these  occasions 
were  defeated  and  only  were  any  amendments  ratified  or  adopted  in 
the  elections  of  1875,  1897,  1927,  and  1939.  Those  submitted  in 
1875  were  first  proposed  by  a commission  created  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  two  years  before.  All  the  other  amend- 
ments originated  with  the  Legislature.  In  general  these  amend- 
ments dealt  with  details  of  administration  and  made  little  or  no 
change  in  the  organization  of  government.  The  current  proposals 
for  extensive  amendments,  proposed  in  1942,  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  XXL 


22.  The  following  details  are  taken  from  “Fitzgerald’s  Legislative  Manual  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey”  for  the  year  1942.  This  excellent  volume  is  indispensable  for  a student 
of  the  history  and  government  of  New  Jersey. 
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New  Jersey  and  National  Politics — A Time  of  Political 
Turmoil.  1844-60 

The  period  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
1844,  and  extending  up  to  the  Civil  War,  continued  to  show  the  direct 
effects  of  national  issues  upon  the  politics  of  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  this 
was  markedly  the  situation  for  the  next  thirty  years  or  more.  The 
population  of  the  State,  along  with  that  of  the  Nation,  had  grown 
rapidly.  It  was  373,306  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  and  480,553 
in  1850.  At  this  time  the  beginnings  of  the  economic  and  social 
changes  due  to  immigration  and  the  development  of  industry  could 
be  seen. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  reorganization  of  the  old  Republi- 
can-Democratic party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  Andrew  Jackson  into 
his  party  of  “Democrats.”  The  name  Republican  was  dropped  only 
to  be  revived  some  thirty  years  later  by  an  entirely  new  organization. 
Also  it  has  been  explained  how  the  anti-Jackson  elements  in  the  politi- 
cal make-up  of  the  country  formed  a more  or  less  effective  coalition  in 
a new  party  which  assumed  the  name  of  Whig.  This  “collection  of 
political  odds  and  ends,”  as  the  late  Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford 
well  has  called  it,  was  composed  of  people  of  widely  differing  views 
who  were  united  primarily  by  their  opposition  to  the  dominant  per- 
sonality and  leadership  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Since  they  claimed  that 
Jackson  was  threatening  an  overthrow  of  popular  liberties  by  his 
strong  and  vigorous  executive  aggression,  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion had  been  fought  to  overthrow  the  executive  aggression  of  George 
III,  they  felt  that  the  name  of  Whig  should  be  revived  as  especially 
appropriate  to  them  and  their  anti-Jackson  principles. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jackson  Democrats  claimed  they 
were  especially  devoted  to  the  rights  of  the  plain  people  and  also 
that  these  could  best  be  preserved  by  means  of  the  existing  State  Gov- 
ernments. They  were  in  the  somewhat  inconsistent  position  of  advo- 
cating strong  leadership  in  the  National  Government  and  yet  they 
balanced  or  contradicted  this  leadership  by  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution.  National 
power  and  State’s  rights  were  strange  bedfellows  and  ultimately  were 
to  lead  to  a breakdown  of  the  party  when  the  issues  came  to  a crisis 
in  secession  and  Civil  War.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  inherited 
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to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  loose  construction  theories  of  the  Con- 
struction and  to  some  degree  the  strong  National  Government  (not 
leadership)  policies  which  were  characteristic  of  the  old  Federalists  of 
the  Hamiltonian  school.  They  favored  internal  improvements  to  be 
built  or  aided  by  national  appropriations,  and  protective  tariffs  to 
foster  and  build  up  the  vigorous  American  manufacturing  interests 
which  had  had  their  real  beginning  in  the  years  following  the  War 
of  1812-14.  Though  slightly  more  aristocratic  than  the  Democrats 
in  theory  and  practice,  they  claimed  that  they  were  building  up  real 
prosperity  for  the  American  w^orking  man. 

The  first  New  Jersey  election  under  the  new  Constitution  in  the 
autumn  of  1844  coincided  with  the  National  campaign  for  President. 
Although  the  Democrats  elected  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  and 
George  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  Whigs  were  successful  for  both  the  national  and  State  tickets, 
carrying  New  Jersey  for  the  Whig  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  of 
New  Jersey  by  a narrow  majority  of  823.  Undoubtedly  the  fine  repu- 
tation and  popularity  of  Frelinghuysen  as  well  as  State  pride  were  of 
advantage  to  the  Whigs.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  C.  Stratton,  the 
Whig  candidate,  was  elected  Governor  for  the  new  term  of  three  years 
over  his  Democratic  opponent  John  R.  Thompson  by  a majority  of 
1,358.  In  addition,  the  Whigs  controlled  both  Houses  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  Whig  platform  brought  in  certain  issues  which  were 
to  be  causes  of  contest  in  State  politics  for  some  years  to  come.  These 
were  not  only  the  advocacy  of  protection  to  American  manufactures, 
but  also  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  by  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  and  opposition  to  the  Camden  & Amboy  Railroad 
Company.  This  last  was  a purely  State  corporation  and  at  this  time 
had  little  to  do  with  national  affairs.  During  the  next  twenty  years 
slavery  was  to  be  a determining  issue  in  national  politics,  and  railroad 
and  other  transportation  were  of  like  influence  in  State  politics  for 
thirty  years.  We  shall  see  repeatedly  the  interplay  of  these  issues 
from  time  to  time. 

The  contest  over  the  slavery  issue  was  precipitated  in  both  national 
and  State  affairs  by  the  war  with  Mexico.  This  conflict  came  as  the 
result  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  on  March  i,  1 845,  and  the  aggressive 
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policies  of  President  James  Knox  Polk,  who  caused  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Mexico  in  the  years  1846-48.  This  in  turn  was  followed 
by  new  and  enormous  additions  of  territory  to  the  United  States.  The 
war  was  popular  in  New  Jersey  and  was  supported  in  general  by  public 
sentiment.  The  State  not  only  raised  volunteers  and  in  great  part  met 
the  requisitions  and  demands  of  the  National  Government  for  mili- 
tary support  but  also  upon  January  28,  1847,  State  Legislature 
passed  a joint  resolution  stating  that  the  course  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor  in  his  successful  campaign  in  Mexico  “has  been  such  as  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  elicit  praise 
from  foreign  nations,  and  we  have  seen  with  regret  an  attempt  made 
to  defame  and  detract  from  his  hard  earned  reputation,  gained  by  a 
life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida,  and  in  the  chapparals  of  Mexico.”  Therefore, 
“the  skill,  ability,  and  indomitable  bravery  displayed  in  the  Mexican 
War  by  General  Zachary  Taylor  merit  our  warmest  praise.”  The 
thanks  of  the  Legislature  were  extended  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  sol- 
diers who  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  Monterey. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  United  States  not  only  had  annexed  a 
war  by  its  acquisition  of  Texas  but  also  had  aroused  the  issue  of  slav- 
ery and  its  extension.  Soon  after  the  war  began  President  Polk  on 
August  8,  1846,  sent  a message  to  Congress  in  which  he  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  two  million  dollars  to  “settle  the  boundary  question 
with  Mexico.”  It  now  became  evident  that  annexation  of  additional 
territory  had  been  the  policy  which  underlay  his  aggressions  toward 
Mexico.  The  same  day  that  his  message  was  received,  a bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  the  desired 
appropriation.  Also  David  Wilmot,  a Pennsylvania  Democrat,  at 
once  introduced  his  celebrated  “Proviso,”  which  precipitated  a con- 
test over  the  whole  issue  of  freedom  and  slavery  within  the  United 
States  and  was  the  first  direct  step  in  the  political  conflict  that  led  to 
the  Civil  War.  Wilmot’s  amendment  provided  that  it  was  “an 
express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any 
treaty  which  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the 

23.  F.  B.  Lee,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  355. 
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Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  [that]  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted.” 

While  for  some  strange  reason  the  Southern  pro-slavery  leaders  in 
Congress  do  not  seem  to  have  been  awake  to  the  dire  threat  to  their 
cause  contained  in  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  this  amendment  was  lost 
through  Parliamentary  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  its  advocates. 
But  it  did  lead  to  striking  results  in  the  politics  of  the  nation.  First 
of  all,  it  became  the  platform  of  the  Free  Soil  Democrats  who  ran 
ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President  in  1848,  thus  splitting 
the  Democratic  party  wdde  open,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  platform 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  Republican  party  in  the  years  1854- 
1856.  The  cause  of  the  Democratic  party  difficulties  lay  in  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  slavery  was  recognized  and  permitted  by  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  was  established  in  the  slave 
States  by  the  respective  Constitutions  of  those  States.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  being  the  party  of  State’s  Rights,  naturally  was  looked 
upon  by  the  pro-slavery  elements  in  the  country  as  the  proper  political 
vehicle  to  protect  slavery  as  an  established  institution  and  it  rapidly 
became  the  pro-slavery  party  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  old  Jackson  Democrats,  especially  in  the  North  and  East, 
who  were  opposed  to  slavery  or  at  least  to  its  extension  into  new  ter- 
ritory. This  led  to  the  split  in  the  party  as  mentioned  above. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  New  Jersey  was 
in  close  commercial  relations  wdth  the  South,  also  socially  with  the 
border  slave  States,  especially  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The  grow- 
ing and  prosperous  manufactures,  especially  in  the  rising  city  of  New- 
ark, had  their  best  commercial  outlet  in  the  South.  These  ties  were 
bound  to  have  influence  upon  public  opinion  in  the  State  which  seemed 
to  hold  that  slavery  was  a domestic  question  for  each  State  to  settle 
for  itself.  However,  the  sentiment  of  the  State  undoubtedly  was 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  favored  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  institution  by  the  same  method  which  was  proving  so  successful 
in  the  State  as  the  result  of  the  Act  of  1804.  The  State  Legislature  in 
the  year  1847  passed  a resolution  requesting  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey  to  use  their  best  efforts  for  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  from  any  territory  to  be  annexed. 
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This  was  a direct  endorsement  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  resolutions  in  the  year  1849  which  not  only  opposed 
the  extension  of  slavery  but  favored  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  it  may  be  said,  in  summary,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  controversy  over  slavery  in  the  territories, 
the  negro  question  was  not  a subject  of  local  importance  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.^^  The  Whigs  controlled  the  Legislature  in  both 
Houses  during  the  years  1845-48,  inclusive,  and  their  party  policies 
were  in  close  accord  with  these  sentiments  at  this  time.  But  the  Demo- 
crats succeeded  in  electing  Daniel  Haines  to  the  office  of  Governor  in 
the  year  1847  by  a majority  of  2,599  over  William  Wright,  his  Whig 
opponent.  In  fact  they  held  the  office  of  Governor  until  1857  by 
electing  George  F.  Fort  in  1850  and  Rodman  M.  Price  in  1853.  Fort 
was  successful  in  1850  by  a majority  of  5,669,  and  Price  in  1853  by  a 
majority  of  3,782.^® 

Although  the  Whigs  carried  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1848  for  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore, 
their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  by  a plurality  or 
3,114  over  Lewis  Cass  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  respective  Democratic 
and  Free  Soil  Democratic  candidates  for  President,  yet  they  suffered 
overwhelming  defeat  when  Fort  and  the  Democratic  local  candidates 
were  successful  in  the  election  of  1850.  From  1850  to  i860  the 
Democratic  party  was  usually  in  control  of  the  State  Senate,  and  also 
in  control  of  the  General  Assembly  for  most  of  the  time  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  New  Jersey,  we  shall  see,  was  a close  State  in 
national  elections,  but  prevailingly  Democratic  during  all  of  this 
period.  Democratic  ascendency  was  largely  helped  by  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  Whig  party  as  a national  organization  which  split 
upon  the  rock  of  slavery.  There  were  many  Northern  Democrats 
who  were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  there  were  likewise  many  Southern 
Whigs  who  favored  it.  While  the  predominant  influences  in  both 
parties  were  either  pro  or  anti-slavery,  yet  the  strong  minorities  who 


24.  See  the  able  and  scholarly  work  by  Charles  Merriam  Knapp,  entitled  “New  Jersey 
Politics  During  the  Period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,”  Geneva,  New  York, 
1924,  p.  II.  I wish  to  express  here  my  great  obligation  to  this  work  for  much  valuable 
material  used  in  this  and  succeeding  chapters. 

25.  See  I.  S.  Kull,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  748-50.  See  also  Stanwood,  Opus  cit.,  Chap- 
ter XVIII. 
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opposed  them  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  face  the  question  of  slav- 
ery as  a great  economic,  political,  and  moral  issue.  The  split  in  both 
parties  was  the  result.  The  Whigs  broke  apart  first  following  their 
defeat  in  the  national  election  of  1852.  The  Democrats  were  united 
until  i860. 

In  the  year  1852  the  Democrats  carried  New'  Jersey  for  their 
candidates,  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  and  William  R.  King 
of  Alabama,  by  a plurality  of  5,749,  over  General  Winfield  Scott  and 
William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina,  the  Whig  candidates.  But  at 
this  time  there  arose  to  political  prominence  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
Nation  at  large  a new  party  which  called  itself  the  “American  Party,” 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  based  on  tw'o  essentially  un-American  issues 
— those  of  religious  and  racial  prejudice.  It  seemed  for  a time  that 
this  party  w’as  destined  to  offer  to  the  dissatisfied  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Whig  parties  a haven  of  refuge  from  the  slavery  issue 
with  a new  set  of  “principles”  which  would  appeal  to  the  emotions  and 
prejudices  of  many  sorts  of  people. 

It  often  affected  elections  in  a surprising  way.  Individuals  were 
elected  to  office  on  various  occasions  w'ho  hitherto  had  not  been  pub- 
licly knowm  as  candidates.  Sometimes  the  tickets  of  the  tw'O  old  parties 
were  “split”  and  only  those  candidates  were  elected  who  w’ere  known 
to  hold  the  view's  of  the  new'  party.  It  appears  that  a secret  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  “Order  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner”  had  been 
worked  out  on  a plan  formulated  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  the 
year  1849.  This  crystallized  various  local  movements  which  already 
had  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  It  w'as  put  into  practical 
effect  in  the  year  1852  as  a political  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of 
foreigners  and  of  Roman  Catholics  in  American  politics.  While  it 
rapidly  extended  through  the  parts  of  the  country  where  foreigners  or 
Catholics  were  numerous,  it  had  its  first  marked  effect  in  the  year 
1854.  It  had  real  strength  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1855  it 
carried  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Since  the  Democratic  party  contained  a large  number  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  Germans,  against  whom  the  American  party 
was  directed,  this  organization  offered  a special  attraction  to  dissatis- 
fied Whigs.  In  the  year  1855  the  party  secured  one  member  of  New 
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Jersey  State  Senate  and  six  members  of  the  lower  House.  In  1856 
it  had  four  Senators  and  fifteen  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1857  there  were  three  “Americans”  and  several  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  more  or  less  allied  with  this  party,  but  from  this 
time  it  disappeared  as  an  independent  force  in  the  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernment. This  party  was  also  known  as  the  “Know-Nothing”  party 
since  its  members  at  first,  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  would  answer 
all  questions  by  stating  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  now  ran 
squarely  against  the  slave  issue  and  was  split  like  both  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties,  only  it  was  broken  to  pieces  sooner.  This  more 
speedy  dissolution  was  due  not  only  to  the  newness  of  the  party  and 
its  lack  of  historical  background,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  it  had  in  it 
the  seeds  of  its  own  decay.  As  already  stated,  it  was  based  in  spite 
of  its  professions  upon  essentially  un-American  issues.  Therefore  it 
did  not  serve  as  a final  alternative  to  the  other  parties  but  in  most 
States  was  only  a stepping  stone  for  dissatisfied  Whigs  who  later  went 
into  the  new  Republican  party  which  was  soon  to  be  formed. 

Professor  Charles  M.  Knapp  quotes  a statement  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  this,  to  be  found  in  the  “Personal  Reminiscences”  of  the  late 
Charles  Perrin  Smith,  which  exist  in  manuscript  form  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Library  at  Trenton.^®  Mr.  Smith  was  a Whig  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  who  came  from  Salem  County  and  later  became 
one  of  the  leading  Republicans.  He  says  that,  following  the  campaign 
of  1859  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey — “Henceforth  the  American 
‘Native’  faction  were  without  influence,  and  as  a party  ceased  to 
exist.  Most  of  the  members  entered  the  Democratic  ranks,  and 
were  on  the  wrong  side  during  the  war.”  It  seems  strange  that  the 
members  of  the  “Native”  American,  or  Know-Nothing  party,  should 
join  with  the  Democrats  in  whose  organization  the  majority  of  the 
foreign  immigrants  to  America  were  taking  a prominent  place  during 
this  and  succeeding  years.  The  student  of  today  must  therefore  form 
his  own  independent  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  varying  evidence. 

The  national  political  situation  now  was  completely  transformed 
by  the  organization  of  the  new  Republican  party  and  had  decided 
repercussions  in  New  Jersey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820,  which  admitted  that  State  with  slavery 


26.  Opus  cit.,  pp.  19,  191-92. 
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and  balanced  it  off  by  the  admission  of  Maine  as  a free  State,  was 
supposed  to  be  a more  or  less  solemn  compact  that  hereafter  all  the 
territory  north  of  36  degrees,  and  36  minutes,  the  southern  boundary 
of  Missouri,  should  be  forever  closed  to  slavery  and  only  admitted  as 
free  States.  This  line  ran  to  the  then  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  future  annexations,  including  the 
cessions  from  Mexico,  extended  the  western  domain  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Compromise  of  1850  was  an  attempt  to  settle  the  status 
of  the  new  territory  by  the  admission  of  California  as  a free  State 
and  the  application  of  local  determination,  or  “squatter  sovereignty,” 
to  the  remainder.  It  was  hoped  and  intended  by  the  leaders  of  both 
pro  and  anti-slavery  forces  that  this  would  settle  the  portentous  issue 
of  slavery  extension  for  all  time. 

This  intended  settlement  was  literally  blown  to  pieces  in  January 
of  the  year  1854  when  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  intro- 
duced in  Congress  the  celebrated  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  new  territories  to  be  known  as  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  definitely  incorporated  the  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty  to  be  applied  to  them  although  they  both  lay  north  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  This  Bill  also  definitely  stated  that 
the  slavery  restrictions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  were  superseded 
by  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  were  “hereby 
declared  inoperative.”  It  is  probable  that  Douglas  entered  into  some 
deal  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Southern  leaders  by  which  these 
territories  should  be  opened  to  a possibility  of  slave  extension  in 
return  for  the  building  of  a projected  trans-continental  railroad  from 
St.  Louis  or  Chicago  rather  than  from  New  Orleans  through  Louisiana 
and  Southern  Texas  as  the  Southerners  were  planning  to  do. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  underlying  motives  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  it  was  the  cause  of  a popular  explosion  that  wrecked  the 
political  and  moral  unity  of  the  nation  and  aroused  such  feeling  of 
hatred  and  vindictiveness  that  a Civil  War  became  inevitable.  The 
Bill  passed  during  the  month  of  May,  1854,  after  a long  and  bitter 
debate,  as  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  alignment  of  the  two 
old  parties  in  Congress,  and  prepared  the  way  for  new  lines  of  politi- 
cal cleavage.  The  reaction  from  the  country  at  large  was  instan- 
taneous and  hostile.  The  North  held  that  in  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
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sourl  Compromise  the  leaders  of  the  South  had  violated  their  solemn 
faith  and  were  no  more  to  be  trusted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
natural  for  the  pro-slavery  leaders  to  see  their  advantage  and  quickly 
to  profit  by  it.  They  stood  firm  on  the  contention  that  only  simple  jus- 
tice was  being  done,  that  the  Western  territories  were  the  property  of 
the  entire  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  citizen  had  the 
right  to  go  into  the  common  national  domain  and  take  his  movable 
property  of  any  kind  with  him,  whether  it  was  slaves,  horses,  furniture, 
of  anything  else.  It  may  be  remarked  here  in  contradiction  that  the 
common  domain  was  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
only  in  their  corporate  capacity.  The  various  churches  and  other  reli- 
gious bodies  were  especially  active  in  the  controversy  since  they 
believed  that  both  moral  and  religious  issues  were  involved.  This 
was  especially  so  in  New  England  and,  as  a result,  a feeling  of  great 
moral  fervor  was  aroused  and  carried  over  into  the  formation  of  the 
new  political  party  which  came  as  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.^^ 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  conflict  not  only  demoralized  the  organiza- 
tion of  both  parties  in  Congress,  but  also  caused  the  disruption  of  the 
Whig  party  and  the  separation  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern 
members  of  that  organization.  Furthermore,  anti-slavery  or  Free 
Soil  Democrats  through  the  North  were  now  permanently  alienated 
in  large  numbers  from  Southern  or  pro-slavery  leadership.  The  pres- 
ent problem  of  an  anti-slavery  people  was  to  unite  these  various  ele- 
ments into  a new  organization  which  could  offer  real  resistance  to  the 
aggressive  and  successful  policies  of  the  slave  interests.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  history  that  the  brilliant  and  able  leadership  of 
such  Southern  men  as  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and 
the  like,  should  have  been  misled  by  their  environment  and  inherited 
traditions  into  the  support  and  advocacy  of  such  an  antiquated  insti- 
tution as  that  of  human  slavery,  which  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  America  was  founded  and  built  up. 

The  union  of  various  anti-slavery  elements  was  soon  accomplished 
but  not  all  at  once  or  at  any  one  place.  Rather  there  was  a rising  of 
new  organizations  in  many  localities  and  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  nation.  The  leadership  was  taken  in  the  old  Northwest  and 

27.  See  William  Starr  Myers,  “The  Republican  Party,”  Chapters  III  and  IV. 
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quickly  supported  by  movements  in  New  England.  The  Republican 
party,  which  was  now  formed,  was  the  result  of  an  ultimate  union  of 
all  these  organizations.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  was  first  used 
by  a small  meeting  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  on  February  28,  1854.  Next 
a State  Convention  which  met  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  on  July  6,  1854, 
used  the  same  name.  There  also  were  meetings  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont; at  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  and  at  Friendship,  Allegany 
County,  New  York,  during  the  same  year.  The  members  of  these 
meetings  or  conventions  claimed,  especially  in  Ohio  and  the  North- 
west, that  they  were  following  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
which  had  had  a concrete  result  in  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787 
and  which  had  prohibited  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  then  new 
territories  and  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  this  Ordinance  came  on  the  13th  of  July  so  on  this 
date  in  1854  State  Conventions  met  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin.  This  w'as  a shrewd  movement  to  impress  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fact  that  the  new  party  organizations,  soon  to  be 
united,  were  founded  upon  the  historical  and  traditional  American 
doctrine  that  the  further  extension  of  slavery  should  be  prohibited. 
Likewise,  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  old  Jeffersonian  tradition  and 
its  supporters  by  adopting  the  name  “Republican,”  the  discarded  half 
of  the  name  of  Jefferson’s  party  which  had  been  dropped  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Andrew  Jackson  when  they  formed  their  Democratic  party 
upon  a reorganized  basis.  It  may  well  be  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
thus  was  the  founder  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
through  the  fact  that  he  used  both  names  in  Republican-Democrat. 
Also,  the  organizers  of  the  new  Republican  party  definitely  based  their 
efforts  upon  Jeffersonian  principles  while  the  Democrats  retained  the 
old  party  organization  and  second  half  of  the  name  but  changed  their 
policies  to  include  new  interests. 

The  fall  elections  of  1854  and  of  1855  throughout  the  nation 
were  fought  under  various  names  so  far  as  the  anti-slavery  forces  were 
concerned.  In  some  places  tickets  were  run  under  the  name  Republi- 
can and  in  others  “Anti-Nebraska”  was  used.  In  New  Jersey  during 
most  of  the  decade  of  the  1850s  the  term  “Opposition”  was  consid- 
ered sufficient.  The  “New  York  Tribune  Almanac”  for  a time  listed 
the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  under  the  two  headings 
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of  “Democrats”  and  “Anti-Nebraska”  men.  However,  at  the  same 
time  there  could  be  seen  throughout  the  country  a gradual  crystalliza- 
tion into  a national  organization.  On  February  22,  1856,  a national 
convention  of  Republicans  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  at  which  representa- 
tives from  twenty-three  States  were  present  and  issued  a call  for  a 
Republican  national  nominating  convention  to  meet  on  June  17,  1856. 
This  resulted  in  a meeting  on  that  date  in  Philadelphia  which  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Fremont  of  California  for  President  of  the  United 
States  and  William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  for  Vice-President.  It 
is  a fact  of  peculiar  interest  that  Dayton’s  rival  for  the  nomination 
for  Vice-President  was  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  then  first  coming 
into  national  prominence.  The  platform  was  taken  in  large  part  from 
that  of  the  Free  Soil  Democrats  of  1848  and  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
a third  of  the  membership  of  the  new  Republican  party  was  formerly 
of  Democratic  party  allegiance. 

The  Democratic  party  nominated  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  President  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  for  Vice- 
President.  It  took  a strong  stand  upon  the  claim  that  it  was  a national 
party,  while  the  Republicans  were  sectional,  and  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  its  nominee  for  President  was  from  the  North  and  its  appeal  was 
to  the  country  at  large,  irrespective  of  sectional  interests.  These 
claims  were  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  party  not  only  was  suc- 
cessful in  electing  its  candidates  in  November,  1856,  but  also  carried 
nineteen  States  of  the  thirty-one  which  took  part  in  it.  It  was  suc- 
cessful in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  California, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  slave  States  but  Maryland.  Fremont  carried  but 
eleven  States,  all  in  the  North  and  Northwest.  The  remnants  of  the 
old  Whig  and  American  parties  had  united  behind  the  nomination  of 
Millard  Fillmore  who  received  only  the  eight  electoral  votes  of 
Maryland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  political  situation  in  New  Jer- 
sey. In  that  State,  in  spite  of  national  success  in  1856,  the  Democratic 
succession  to  the  Governorship  was  broken  and  its  candidate  William 
C.  Alexander  was  defeated  by  William  A.  Newell,  the  candidate  of 
the  “Opposition  Party  of  New  Jersey.”  Buchanan  carried  the  State 
by  a plurality  of  18,605,  Newell  had  a majority  of  2,527.  Fremont 
received  28,338  votes,  Fillmore  24,115,  Buchanan  46,943.  Also  in 
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1857  and  1858  the  Legislature  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
Democrats  in  both  Houses.  In  the  party  platforms  of  this  year  the 
Democrats  supported  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill.  The  Opposition  party  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  administration  and  the  reopening  of  the  question  of 
slavery. 

Charles  M.  Knapp  points  out^®  that  Governor  Newell,  by  the  use 
of  political  patronage,  solidified  and  built  up  the  Opposition  party  into 
a strong.  State-wide  organization  which  still  retained  its  local  name 
but  was  in  close  alliance  wdth  the  national  Republican  party.  In  the 
year  1859,  it  elected  John  C.  Ten  Eyck  of  Mount  Holly  to  the  United 
States  Senate  over  ex-Governor  Peter  D.  Vroom,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. In  the  same  year  it  achieved  the  further  success  of  electing 
its  nominee  for  Governor,  Charles  S.  Olden,  by  a majority  of  1,601 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Edwin  V.  R.  Wright.  In  the  Legis- 
lature the  Senate  remained  Democratic  and  the  House  was  composed 
of  thirty  Democrats  and  thirty  who  might  be  classed  as  Opposition, 
being  twenty-eight  Republicans  and  two  “Americans.”  Strange  to 
say,  these  “Americans”  voted  with  the  Democrats  to  organize  the 
House,  which  would  seem  to  give  confirmation  to  Charles  Perrin 
Smith’s  contention,  mentioned  above,  that  there  was  a close  affinity 
between  the  Know-Nothings  and  Democrats  of  that  day  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  probable  that  events  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  now  had  real 
influence  in  New  Jersey.  When  the  36th  Congress,  elected  in  the  fall 
of  1858,  assembled  in  Washington  on  December  5,  1859,  the  various 
parties  (Democrats,  Republicans  and  Americans)  were  so  divided 
that  no  one  of  them  had  a majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A long  and  bitter  struggle  over  organizing  the  House  now  commenced 
which  lasted  for  nearly  two  months  and  resulted  in  the  election  on 
the  forty-fourth  ballot  on  February  ist,  of  ex-Governor  William 
Pennington  of  New  Jersey  to  be  the  Speaker.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Governor  Pennington  had  been  the  unwitting  participant  in  the 
struggle  over  the  contested  election  of  the  New  Jersey  representatives 
to  Congress  in  the  year  1839,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Now,  he  was  serving  his  first  term  in  the  national  House  of  Repre- 

28.  Opus  cit.,  pp.  16-18. 
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sentatives,  having  been  elected  by  the  Opposition  party  in  the  fifth  dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  which  included  Essex  County.  He  was  chosen 
Speaker  as  a compromise  candidate  after  the  Republicans  had  with- 
drawn the  name  of  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Of  necessity  this  strength- 
ened the  organization  of  the  Opposition  party  in  New  Jersey  and 
led  the  way  to  its  closer  union  with  the  national  Republicans,  for 
Governor  Pennington  was  looked  upon  nationally  as  a member  of  that 
party.  This  brings  us  to  the  exciting  and  determining  events  con- 
nected with  the  national  election  of  i860. 

The  first  steps  in  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey  were  taken  by  the 
moderate  elements  who  attempted  to  follow  a middle  course  and  pre- 
vent matters  from  going  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  might  be  endangered.  For  the  most  part  they  had  been  allied 
with  the  old  line  Whigs,  the  Americans,  or  with  more  conservative 
men.  They  soon  aligned  themselves  with  a national  movement  that 
developed  into  the  short-lived  “Constitutional  Union  Party,”  whose 
platform  was  simply  “The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.”  A Convention  of  these  men  met  at  Trenton  on 
February  23,  i860,  adopted  such  a platform,  and  appointed  delegates 
to  a national  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
on  May  9th.  The  result  of  this  latter  meeting  was  the  nomination  of 
John  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  Vice-President,  two  outstanding  men  of  their  day.  They 
represented  a sound,  able  and  sincere  section  of  the  people  who  early 
perceived  that  the  greatest  issue  of  all  before  the  country  was  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  When  Lincoln,  as  President,  adopted  this 
as  his  main  policy  two  years  later  he  attracted  into  the  Republican 
party  a large  part  of  those  voters  in  the  Border  States  who  had  voted 
the  Constitutional  Union  ticket. 

Meanwhile,  the  Opposition  party  in  New  Jersey  had  not  been 
asleep.  In  obedience  to  the  call  of  its  State  Committee,  a convention 
met  at  Trenton  on  March  8th,  and  elected  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  during  the  month 
of  May.  Also,  very  interesting  developments  appeared  about  the 
time  of  this  Convention  which  we  now  know  had  great  influence  upon 
the  future  course  of  national  events.  These  developments  centered 
around  a native-born  son  of  New  Jersey,  namely,  William  Lewis  Day- 
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ton.  Already  we  have  seen  that  Dayton  had  been  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  Fremont  ticket  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 
But  his  great  personal  popularity  in  the  State  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  defeat  the  Democratic  ticket.  New  Jersey  had  been  carried  for 
Buchanan  and  Breckinridge.  However,  Dayton’s  name  had  real 
influence  and  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State  at  this 
period.  He  came  of  an  old  New  Jersey  family  and  was  the  nephew  of 
Jonathan  Dayton  of  Revolutionary  and  early  National  fame.  He 
was  born  at  Basking  Ridge  on  February  17,  1807.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  the  class  of  1825,  studied  law  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  during  the  years 
1838-42  and  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  from  1857-61.  He 
was  also  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Whig  party  and  served  as 
United  States  Senator  during  the  years  1842-51.  His  influence  when 
later  thrown  for  the  Republican  party  had  done  much  to  strengthen 
its  forces  in  the  State. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Opposition  party  there  was  a decided 
attempt  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention  to  sup- 
port Dayton  as  a favorite-son  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
President.  After  some  consideration,  it  was  finally  decided  not  to 
do  this  but  the  twenty-eight  delegates  who  were  chosen  (each  to  cast 
a half  vote)  were  more  or  less  friendly  to  the  nomination  of  Dayton. 

As  already  stated,  the  Republican  National  Convention  met  at 
Chicago  on  May  i6th.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  two  strongest  con- 
tenders for  the  nomination  were  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  a 
former  Whig,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  a former  Democrat. 
As  may  be  understood,  bitter  party  battles  between  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  could  not  be 
at  once  forgotten  and  it  was  known  that  the  nomination  of  Seward 
might  alienate  Democratic  votes,  and  a like  result  among  the  Whigs 
might  follow  the  nomination  of  Chase.  Norman  Judd  and  other  man- 
agers for  Lincoln  were  aware  of  this  and  hoped,  and  their  hopes  were 
realized,  that  in  the  ensuing  deadlock  their  candidate  might  be  chosen 
as  a compromise.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  too  wise  to  take  any 
chances,  and  here  is  where  William  L.  Dayton  came  in.  Charles  Per- 
rin Smith  states  that  during  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Convention  there 
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was  a meeting  of  a committee  representing  the  so-called  doubtful 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  at  which  an 
agreement  was  made  to  support  Lincoln.  A reading  of  the  private 
papers  of  various  leaders  of  the  times  as  well  as  other  “internal  evi- 
dence” would  seem  to  indicate  that  a bargain  was  made  with  some 
of  the  Dayton  men,  according  to  which  their  support  was  thrown  to 
Lincoln  in  order  to  block  Seward.  In  return,  Dayton  was  to  get  a 
prominent  appointment  in  case  Lincoln  were  elected.  We  do  know 
that  Lincoln  appointed  Dayton  to  be  Minister  to  France  on  March  i8, 
1 86 1,  and  that  it  was  a “personal  appointment”  made  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  William  H.  Seward,  the  new  Secretary  of  State.^®  Dayton’s 
services  in  France  were  of  a most  distinguished  character  until  his 
death  on  December  i,  1864.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  possible  fact 
that  Seward  was  not  always  sympathetic  or  cooperative  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Legation  at  Paris. 

To  be  more  specific,  when  nominations  were  made  in  the  Chicago 
Convention,  Thomas  H.  Dudley  of  New  Jersey  presented  the  name  of 
Dayton  who  received  the  entire  fourteen  votes  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  on  the  first  ballot.  At  no  time  did  he  receive  votes  from 
any  other  State.  On  the  second  ballot  four  votes  went  to  Seward. 
On  the  third  and  last  ballot,  five  were  cast  for  Seward  but  eight  went 
to  Lincoln,  while  one  delegate  still  voted  for  Dayton.  These  Lincoln 
votes  brought  him  within  just  one  and  a half  votes  of  the  number  needed 
for  the  nomination.  Many  States  changed  their  votes  to  him  with 
the  result  that  when  the  ballots  were  finally  counted  Lincoln  had  364 
votes  out  of  a total  of  466.  With  234  necessary  for  a choice  he  was 
declared  nominated. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Trenton  on  March  28th 
and  instructed  its  delegates  to  present  to  the  National  Convention, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  April  23d,  the 
name  of  William  C.  Alexander  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
The  delegates  were  urged  to  cast  a “unit”  vote  but  were  not  instructed 
to  do  so.  This  lack  of  specific  instruction  caused  a contest  in  the 

29.  See  Charles  M.  Knapp,  Opus  cit.,  p.  28  (note)  ; W.  S.  Myers,  Opus  cit.,  Chapter 
VI;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  359.  Also,  through  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Judge  A.  Dayton  Oliphant,  I have  been  permitted  to  read  through  the  private 
papers  of  William  L.  Dayton,  which  are  now  on  deposit  in  the  Princeton  University 
Library. 
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Charleston  Convention.  It  also  helped  to  increase  the  difficulties 
which  resulted  in  a split  in  the  Convention  and  was  but  an  added  influ- 
ence in  the  struggle  that  resulted  finally  in  the  break-up  of  that  body 
and  the  later  nomination  of  two  Democratic  tickets  for  the  Presidency. 
The  New'  Jersey  delegation  at  Charleston  consistently  supported 
James  Guthrie  of  Kentucky  for  the  nomination  for  President. 

When  an  adjourned  Democratic  Convention  reassembled  at  Bal- 
timore on  June  i8th,  New  Jersey  was  fully  represented.  This  Con- 
vention nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President  and  later  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  nominated  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  for  Vice-President.  The  seceding  Democrats  from  both  the 
Charleston  and  the  Baltimore  Conventions  met  at  the  latter  city  in 
convention  on  June  28th  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky for  President  (at  that  time  the  Vice-President,  in  the  Buchanan 
administration)  and  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon  for  Vice-President.  Its 
platform  was  an  affirmation  of  the  extreme  southern  position  with 
regard  to  slavery.  New  Jersey  was  not  represented  at  this  Convention. 

The  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey  was  thus  placed  in  a very 
difficult  position.  Both  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  had  many  sup- 
porters and  it  was  certain  that  the  Constitutional  Union  party  sup- 
porting Bell  and  Everett  would  draw  strength  from  the  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans.  At  once  the  leading  men  who  were  backing 
these  three  tickets  conferred  together  and  an  attempt  was  made  for 
fusion  of  the  three  upon  an  electoral  ticket  that  might  oppose  that  of 
Lincoln.  Three  conventions  met  at  Trenton  on  the  same  day,  July 
25th,  namely,  the  Democratic  Conventions  of  the  supporters  of  Breck- 
inridge and  Douglas,  respectively,  and  a Constitutional  Union  Con- 
vention. The  Breckinridge  and  Bell  elements  succeeded  in  appointing 
a Union  ticket  of  electors,  three  for  Breckinridge  and  four  for  Bell, 
with  the  understanding  that  two  of  the  latter  should  retire  and  be 
replaced  by  supporters  of  Douglas.  However,  the  Douglas  conven- 
tion nominated  a complete  separate  electoral  ticket.  This  seemed  to 
make  fusion  impossible  and  the  campaign  was  conducted  until  October 
on  the  basis  of  separate  opposition  to  the  Republicans.  Finally,  on 
October  26th,  a meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Breckinridge, 
Douglas,  and  Bell  followers  met  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  and 
issued  a statement  that  the  Union  electoral  ticket  had  been  withdrawn 
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and  a Fusion  ticket  substituted.  A few  days  later  representatives  of 
the  Douglas  party  met  at  the  Astor  House  on  October  30th  and 
rejected  the  Fusion  ticket  with  a plea  for  the  support  of  its  own 
party  nominees.^® 

This  confused  situation  made  a strong  and  consistent  campaign 
impossible  so  far  as  any  one  of  the  four  parties  was  concerned.  There 
was  extreme  doubt  as  to  how  the  State  would  vote.  The  election  took 
place  on  November  6th  and  resulted  in  the  nation  at  large  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  who  received  180  electoral  votes.  Breckinridge 
received  72,  Bell  39,  and  Douglas  but  12.  The  popular  vote  was  far 
otherwise  in  proportions.  It  totalled  1,857,610  for  Lincoln;  1,291,- 
574  for  Douglas;  850,082  for  Breckinridge;  646,124  for  Bell.  The 
combined  opponents  received  a majority  of  930,170  over  Lincoln, 
who  thus  was  a minority  President  during  his  first  administration. 
The  result  was  so  close  in  New  Jersey  that  it  was  uncertain  who  had 
carried  the  State  until  the  official  count  when  the  State  canvassers  met 
some  three  weeks  later.  This  showed  that  the  three  electors  whose 
names  appeared  upon  both  the  Fusion  and  the  Douglas  ticket  had 
received  62,869,  62,388,  and  62,309  votes  respectively,  and  had  been 
elected  but  that  four  of  the  Republican  electors  had  received  votes 
of  58,346,  58,342,  58,366,  and  58,335,  and  hence  had  been  elected 
over  the  next  highest  candidate  on  the  Fusion  ticket  (namely,  Peter 
D.  Vroom),  who  received  58,022.  The  result  was  that  Lincoln 
received  four  electoral  votes  while  Douglas  received  three  out  of  his 
total  of  twelve  in  the  nation  at  large. Lincoln  carried  ten  counties 
in  New  Jersey  of  which  seven  were  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State. 
These  were  Passaic,  Morris,  Mercer,  Ocean,  Burlington,  Salem,  Glou- 
cester, Atlantic,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May.  In  the  Congressional 
elections  the  Opposition  party  carried  the  first  and  second  districts  in 
New  Jersey  while  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  carried  by  the 
Democrats.  If  the  total  vote  in  the  State  for  Congressmen  be  added 
up  it  will  be  found  that  the  Democrats  had  a majority  of  1,247. 

Following  the  campaign  of  i860  the  name  “Opposition”  gradually 
disappeared.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  formation  of  a new  party 
known  as  the  “Union  Party”  or  “Union-Republican  Party.”  This 

30.  Knapp,  Opus  cit.,  pp.  31-34. 

31.  Ibid.,  pp.  36  and  37;  Kull,  Opus  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  797. 
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party  supported  Lincoln  during  the  war  years,  1861-64.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  name  “Union”  was  dropped  and  that  of  “Republi- 
can” was  regularly  adopted.  This  name  was  not  popular  at  first  in 
New  Jersey  and  it  was  only  when  the  w^ar  was  over  and  gone  that  the 
citizens  of  the  State  were  able  to  realign  themselves  under  the  banners 
and  with  the  name  of  the  two  national  parties  which  were  to  be  pre- 
dominant for  most  of  the  time  since  then. 
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By  J.  Bennett  Nolan,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

T is  a matter  of  some  surprise  that  a history  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  was  not  long  since  projected.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  district,  past  and  present,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated and  yet,  while  sections  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  apparently  less  deserving  of  historical  perpetuation, 
have  been  commemorated,  the  task  here  essayed  was  never  before 
attempted.  Perhaps  this  omission  was  in  the  mind  of  that  great  his- 
torian, John  Bach  McMaster,  who  once  remarked  that  American 
history  was  written  by  the  New  Englanders  from  a New  England 
standpoint  and  that  our  Pennsylvania  “Cradle  of  Liberty”  had  suf- 
fered from  the  neglect  of  nineteenth  century  historians.  This  volume, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  go  far  to  repair  the  injustice. 

A glance  at  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  terrain  to  be  included 
in  our  history  will  aid  the  reader  materially  in  following  the  develop- 
ment of  the  section  covered  by  our  work.  Two  centuries  ago  Lewis 
Evans,  greatest  of  Pennsylvania  cartographers,  indicated  that  an 
examination  of  the  relief  map  of  Pennsylvania  would  show  that  nearly 
all  of  the  level,  fertile  districts  are  in  the  southeastern  counties,  the 
rest  of  the  State  being  mostly  broken  by  the  mighty  ridges  following 
their  inexorable  courses  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast.  The 
many  arable  valleys  and  sections  of  rich  bottomland  in  the  central  or 
western  part  of  the  State  are  rarely  found  unenclosed  by  guardian 
ridges.  Only  in  the  southeast  in  the  territory  embraced,  in  the  main, 
by  this  treatise  does  a smiling,  tillable  land  stretch  away  unmarred 
by  the  savage  mountains  which  were  such  a terror  to  the  early  settlers. 

*From  advance  sheets  of  “Southeastern  Pennsylvania,”  J.  Bennett  Nolan,  Esq.,  Super- 
vising Editor,  and  here  presented  by  permission  of  the  publishersj  the  Lewis  Historical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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Not  that  our  section  is  entirely  flat;  there  are  uplands  such  as  the 
Oley  Hills  in  Berks,  the  hills  of  the  Perkiomen  in  Montgomery  and 
the  lesser  eminences  amidst  which  winds  the  Brandywine;  but  in  the 
main  the  territory  treated  of  in  our  history  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  mountainless  land  of  our  State. 

The  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  including,  as  has  been  said,  so  much 
of  the  territory  comprehended  in  this  narrative  is  second  to  none  in 
the  importance  of  its  economical  and  historical  traditions.  It  is  indi- 
cated as  the  “Land  of  Promise”  by  the  early  mapmakers.  John  Smith, 
in  his  map  of  1624,  the  later  eighteenth  century  cartographers,  August 
Herrmann,  the  two  Sculls,  Sayer  and  Bennett,  Lewis  Evans  and  Dr. 
Mitchell,  all  emphasized  its  beauty  of  scene  and  its  industrial  possi- 
bilities. Coming  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Reading  Howell  and  Adlum  and  Wallis  vaunt  in  their  maps  the  advan- 
tages of  our  district,  extolling  the  fertility  of  the  Schuylkill  valley  and 
tempting  prospective  settlers  with  mysterious  hints  as  to  the  incredible 
richness  of  the  mineral  deposits  underlying  the  source  of  the  winding 
river. 

The  political  and  racial  history  of  these  seven  counties  will  be 
dealt  with  at  length  in  the  extended  and  particular  narrations  that 
follow;  only  a general  outline  can  be  attempted  here.  The  Delawares 
and  Shawanoes,  offsprings  of  the  ramified  Algonquin  family,  who 
inhabited  this  region  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  well  appre- 
ciated its  potentialities  of  hunting  and  fishing  so  vital  to  their  nomadic 
existence.  The  many  Indian  villages  scattered  over  this  territory  will 
be  designated  as  the  separate  county  histories  unfold  themselves,  so 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  a fairly  numerous  aboriginal  popula- 
tion watched  the  advent  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Perkiomen,  the  Tulpehocken  and  the  Maiden  Creek 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Whether  skipper  Cor- 
nelis  Hendrickson,  that  stout  mariner  who  sailed  for  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  Holland  in  1616,  ever  penetrated  far  up  the  Schuylkill  we  do 
not  know,  but  there  is  responsible  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
passed  well  up  into  the  tract  covered  by  our  history.  The  story  of  the 
first  French  pioneers  like  the  hardy  fitienne  Brule,  who  probably  came 
into  our  district  at  an  early  period,  is  also  shrouded  in  mystery.  How- 
ever it  was  not  to  be  the  destiny  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  to  be 
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administered  either  from  New  Netherlands  or  from  Quebec.  Another 
stock,  that  of  the  Swedes  from  Christina,  presently  succeeded  and  the 
Lenni  Lenape  hunters  fishing  near  the  present  sites  of  Norristown,  of 
Royersford,  of  Birdsboro  and  even  the  more  remote  Lenhartsville  and 
Bernville,  saw  the  Swedish  pioneers  paddling  past  them  on  their  jour- 
neys of  exploration.  These  Swedes,  always  shrewd  and  competent, 
appraised  the  value  of  the  Schuylkill  watershed  and  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritories with  a practiced  eye.  While  the  tenure  of  the  Scandinavians 
in  our  district  was  not  of  long  endurance,  there  remain  to  this  day 
houses  along  the  Schuylkill  in  lower  Berks  and  upper  Montgomery 
counties  built  upon  the  Swedish  model. 

As  our  narrative  passes  to  the  English  occupation  we  find  the 
easy-going  Stuart  monarch,  Charles  the  Second,  seizing  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  paying  his  obligations  to  Admiral  Penn  by  a grant  of  vague 
lands  beyond  the  western  horizon  whose  location  he  but  imperfectly 
comprehended.  Admiral  Penn  did  not  survive  to  visit  the  new  grant, 
but  his  son  William  came  in  1682  and  was  early  attracted  by  the  rich- 
ness and  promise  of  the  land  comprised  in  our  seven  counties. 

Schuylkill  being  100  miles  boatable  above  the  Falls  and  its  Course 
Northeast  to  the  Fountain  of  Susquehanna  is  like  to  be  a great  Part  of 
the  Settlement  of  the  Age. 

he  wrote  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  a few  weeks  after  his  first 
arrival  in  the  province.  How  far  the  Proprietor  penetrated  north- 
ward in  the  mysterious  journey  to  the  interior  which  he  several  times 
describes  but  of  which  the  details  are  unhappily  lacking,  we  do  not 
know.  A pretentious  monument  near  Monocacy  in  lower  Berks  County 
records  the  supposed  northern  terminus  of  his  expedition,  but  the 
authority  for  his  visit  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  Penn 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  arability  of  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  valley 
fifty  miles  above  the  junction  with  the  Delaware  and  this  knowledge 
was  to  have  an  important  consequence  in  the  trend  of  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Proprietor’s  broadsides  circulated  four  dec- 
ades later  in  lower  Germany,  the  same  glowing  prospectuses  which 
attracted  the  large  Palatine  emigration,  he  adverts  to  the  advantages 
of  his  newly  acquired  land,  the  very  territory  covered  by  this  history. 
The  circumstance  that  his  eldest  son,  born  by  the  first  marriage. 
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William  Penn  the  Second,  was  a disappointment  to  his  father  and 
unable  to  take  over  the  details  of  provincial  administration  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  German  peasantry,  rather  than  English, 
were  deflected  to  Pennsylvania,  although  this  fact  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  historians. 

But  if  William  Penn  the  Second,  unworthy  son  of  a distinguished 
sire,  was  an  incompetent  heir-apparent,  the  sons  by  the  Proprietor’s 
second  marriage  to  Hannah  Callowhill  of  Bristol  were  of  sterner 
stock.  John,  Richard,  and,  in  particular,  Thomas  Penn,  were  well 
conversant  with  the  possibilities  of  their  father’s  proprietary  estate 
and  strove  manfully  to  equip  themselves  for  the  problems  of  admin- 
istration. Thomas  landed  at  Chester  wdth  great  pomp  in  1732  and, 
ever  a zealous  and  devoted  administrator,  personally  penetrated  into 
every  county  covered  by  this  history,  noted  the  nature  of  their  soil, 
the  possibilities  for  transportation  and  the  character  of  settlement 
which  might  be  appropriate  to  the  several  counties.  Were  the  space 
of  this  narrative  to  permit  a resume  of  Thomas  Penn’s  correspondence 
over  a period  of  half  a century,  it  would  furnish  a basis  for  an  elemen- 
tary history  of  each  of  our  seven  counties  here  treated. 

To  be  sure,  the  preponderant  part  of  the  terrain  covered  by  this 
account  was  settled  by  Teutonic  influences,  particularly  in  the  valleys 
and  uplands  of  Berks  and  lower  Schuylkill,  upper  Chester  and  western 
Bucks.  There  dwelt  and  still  dwell  the  Pennsylvania-German,  that 
profound,  industrious  and  most  tenacious  race  clinging  after  two  cen- 
turies to  their  language  and  customs,  an  example  of  racial  and  linguis- 
tic isolation  almost  without  parallel  in  our  American  annals.  For  had 
a history  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  writing  been  essayed  in  pro- 
phetic vein  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  lower  Swatara  and  the  Tulpehocken 
would  always  be  peopled  by  an  English-speaking  stock  loyal  to  church 
and  Crown.  The  alluring  and  not  always  trustworthy  advertisements 
of  William  Penn  and  of  his  sons,  the  young  Proprietors,  together  with 
the  political  developments  in  lower  Germany,  decreed  otherwise. 
During  the  long  days  of  a certain  hot  summer,  the  French  armies 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  poured  into  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Lahn.  The  vainglorious  Bourbon  king,  absorbed  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  a palace  which  should  dazzle  posterity,  gave  an  order,  the 
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portent  of  which  he  probably  did  not  comprehend.  Its  result  was 
pillage  in  the  Rhine  towns  and  long  columns  of  unhappy  fugitives. 
The  most  imaginative  and  sympathetic  of  the  German  poets  has  left 
us  in  his  “Hermann  and  Dorothea”  a vivid  picture  of  events  similar 
to  those  which  led  directly  to  the  settlement  of  our  country.  An 
absent-minded  nod  from  the  engrossed  monarch  at  Versailles  peopled 
the  Tulpehocken  valleys  with  a tenacious  alien  stock,  whose  peculiar 
traits  persist  to  the  present  hour. 

So  the  several  editors  who  deal  with  the  component  parts  of  this 
chronicle  while  noting  the  various  racial  stocks,  will  have  much  to  do 
do  with  the  tracing  of  colonization  by  the  sturdy  Rhinelanders  and 
Palatines  who  have  come,  somewhat  ambiguously,  to  be  termed  the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch.  A limestone  race  they  were  then  and  have 
remained  to  the  present  day  for  wherever  limestone  is  found,  there 
may  be  marked  the  great  barns  and  the  comfortable  houses  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans.  Their  farms  were  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  their  English  neighbors  because  their  gospel  of  crop 
rotation  and  their  ideas  for  the  exploitation  of  cattle  kept  their  lands 
fenced  while  the  English  settler  let  his  cattle  roam  at  large.  To  the 
present  day  the  white  oak,  the  limestone  kiln  and  the  Swiss  bank-barn 
betoken  an  original  Palatine  settlement. 

With  the  Welsh  who  survive  in  little  more  than  mortuary  monu- 
ments in  the  valleys  which  they  once  populated,  and  with  the  Quakers 
once  so  all  powerful  in  the  oligarchy  which  they  founded,  our  editors 
will  also  deal.  That  hardy  race,  the  Scotch-Irish,  must  affect  our 
narrative  of  the  southeastern  counties  but  little.  They  came  early  into 
the  province  and  the  great  James  Logan,  Penn’s  erudite  Irish  secre- 
tary, was  much  concerned  about  the  casual  manner  with  which  they 
squatted  upon  the  Proprietor’s  best  lands  without  the  formality  of  a 
patent.  However,  they  were  needed  farther  west  on  the  distracted 
frontier  which  their  fighting  qualities  enabled  them  so  adequately  to 
guard  and  we  shall  find  them  pushing  out  of  the  southeast  counties 
and  into  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  their  descendants 
still  reside.  As  late  as  the  year  1790,  when  a York  newspaper  inserted 
an  advertisement  of  unclaimed  letters  remaining  in  the  post  office,  the 
names  were  all  of  the  Macs  and  the  Campbells,  with  scarcely  a Ger- 
man name  in  the  list. 
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The  tide  of  early  Pennsylvania  colonization,  curiously  enough, 
was  diverted  westward,  rather  than  northwestward,  to  the  more  acces- 
sible districts  with  which  our  volume  deals.  Thus  York  and  Cumber- 
land, far  out  on  the  western  frontier,  as  it  then  existed,  were  erected 
into  counties  in  1749  and  1750,  respectively.  Of  our  group  while 
Chester,  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  were  the  three  first  proprietary  coun- 
ties, erected  in  1682,  Berks  was  not  formed  until  1752,  Montgomery 
not  until  1784,  Delaware  not  until  1789,  and  Schuylkill,  last  of  all,  in 
181 1. 

Forty  years  after  William  Penn  first  landed  from  the  ship  Wel- 
come the  settlement  of  the  territory  comprehended  by  our  narrative 
was  in  the  main  English-speaking  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  was 
still  controlled  with  an  iron  hand  by  the  Quaker  majority.  The  pro- 
tests of  Franklin  and  his  compatriots  were  only  beginning  to  take 
form  and  the  great  German  influx  which  was  to  so  shape  our  political 
destiny  had  just  begun.  Groups  of  discontented  German  settlers  of 
New  York  State  were  being  led  down  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna 
by  the  elder  Conrad  Weiser  and  were  seeping  into  the  western  part  of 
the  present  Berks  County.  Meanwhile  ship  after  ship  from  Amster- 
dam and  Bremen  were  coming  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  immi- 
grants, many  of  them  indentured,  were  pouring  northward  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Perkiomen,  the  Manatawny  and  the  Tulpehocken. 

The  study  of  the  administration  of  the  Province  and  its  several 
counties  follows  logically  upon  the  outline  of  the  settlement,  just  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  an  inspiring  story,  for  the  recital  of  the  careers  of 
the  early  colonial  governors  suggested  and  appointed  from  St.  James, 
is  on  the  whole  a colorless  picture.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
great  Founder  in  1718  to  the  accession  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  which  Franklin  was  chairman  in  September,  1776,  there  is  hardly 
an  outstanding  official  figure.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  Pat- 
rick Gordon  or  George  Thomas  or  William  Denny.  James  Hamilton 
and  Robert  Hunter  Morris  and  John  Penn  strove  manfully  for  the 
welfare  of  the  province  they  governed  but  they  scarcely  exceeded  the 
standard  of  administrative  mediocrity. 

This  want  of  ability  amongst  those  in  high  places  was  very  nearly 
the  undoing  of  the  province.  When  the  storm  broke  over  a distracted 
frontier  after  Braddock’s  defeat  in  the  summer  of  1755,  Pennsylvania 
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was  preserved  to  the  Crown  not  so  much  by  any  energy  of  defense  on 
the  part  of  the  provincial  authorities  as  by  the  circumstance  that 
Montcalm  was  far  away  in  the  south  of  France  and  that  the  military 
council  at  Montreal  was  unaware  of  the  extent  of  its  unexpected  suc- 
cess. Had  the  French  been  alive  to  their  opportunity  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  Philadelphia  could  have  been  saved  from  at  least  a temporary 
occupation.  The  part  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  seven  counties 
in  the  defense  of  the  province,  Franklin’s  northward  march  in  the 
strange  and  unwonted  guise  of  a military  administrator  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  line  of  frontier  forts  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  separate 
recitals  as  will  the  whole  course  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  these 
same  valleys. 

The  recital  of  events  from  1775,  when  the  tidings  of  Lexington 
were  first  brought  into  Reading  and  Chester  and  Doylestown,  until 
the  inland  communities  were  advised  by  runner  from  Philadelphia  of 
the  glorious  news  of  Yorktown,  will  naturally  occupy  much  of  the 
descriptive  effort  of  our  several  scribes;  for  no  part  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  it  may  be  moderately  stated,  embraces  more  vital  Revolu- 
tionary history  than  the  terrain  of  which  we  speak.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  reached  Philadelphia, 
the  first  rifle  regiment  of  eight  companies,  each  numbering  one  hun- 
dred men,  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania.  The  riflemen  who  marched 
through  the  Lebanon  valley  to  the  siege  of  Boston  may  proudly  and 
justly  claim  the  title  of  First  Defenders  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
crude  armed  flotilla  launched  on  the  Delaware  by  July  of  the  same 
year  may  claim  to  be  the  genesis  of  our  national  navy,  since  it  ante- 
dated by  three  months  the  first  naval  legislation  of  Congress  in  Octo- 
ber, 1775.  The  names  of  these  early  vessels,  the  Franklin  and  the 
Congress,  the  Washington  and  the  Hancock,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
coterie  of  their  gallant  captains  headed  by  the  first  Nicholas  Biddle, 
will  adorn  our  narrative  and  well  deserve  perpetuation. 

For  in  resistance  to  the  King  our  seven  counties  played  a gallant 
and  important  part.  This  remonstrance  against  the  overweening 
tyranny  of  the  Crown  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  city  of  the  prov- 
ince. In  Chester  and  in  Reading,  in  lower  Bucks  and  up  through  the 
“German  townships,”  as  they  were  termed  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  in 
his  immortal  Revolutionary  epic  of  Hugh  Wynne,  men  were  drilling 
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and  Committees  of  Safety  were  forming.  The  Pennsylvania-Germans 
had  been  considered  a peace-loving  race  little  likely  to  be  fomented  to 
rebellion  against  the  established  order  but  the  event  proved  that  when 
the  actual  fighting  began  they  were  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  more  truculent  Scotch-Irish  of  the  western  counties.  A detailed 
statement  of  the  course  of  Revolutionary  warfare  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  our  purported  history  would  scarcely  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  introduction.  Besides,  it  is  so  closely  correlated  with  events 
transpiring  outside  of  our  territory  as  to  be  difficult  of  discussion 
without  bringing  in  facts  which  do  not  directly  concern  our  narrative. 
A brief  and  somewhat  general  delineation  is  all  that  can  be  attained 
here. 

The  first  time  that  actual  warfare  came  into  our  section  was  late 
in  July  of  1777,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  mighty  flotilla  of 
the  brothers  Howe,  which  had  left  New  York  some  weeks  before  and 
whose  destination  was  uncertain,  was  definitely  intended  for  the  Head 
of  Elk  and  would  push  up  through  Delaware  and  Chester  counties 
unless  successfully  opposed.  The  subsequent  battle  of  Brandywine, 
the  northward  march  of  Cornwallis  and  Howe,  the  Paoli  Massacre, 
the  crossing  of  the  Schuylkill  at  Valley  Forge,  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  naval  warfare  on  the  Delaware  and  the  maneuvering  of 
the  opposing  armies  before  the  battle  of  Germantown  will  all  form 
part  of  our  narrative.  So  will  the  cruel  winter  of  Valley  Forge  and 
the  march  of  the  patriot  army  across  Bucks  County  to  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  No  subsequent  fighting  of  note  took  place  in  our  district 
but  the  several  histories  will  detail  the  raising  of  troops,  the  erection 
of  the  great  munition  depots  at  Reading  and  elsewhere,  the  march  of 
the  allied  army  southward  to  Yorktown  and  the  drilling  of  various 
county  units  which  occupied  the  weary  months  from  Cornwallis’  sur- 
render to  the  final  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Our  State  has  the  doubtful  honor  of  having  suppressed  three  civil 
or  internal  insurrections.’  The  first  internal  controversy,  that  between 
the  proprietary  government  and  the  Connecticut  claimants  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  lands  to  the  northward  of  the  district  covered  by  our 
narrative,  was  postponed  to  the  more  pressing  exigencies  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  was  revived  a few  years  later  with  actual  hostilities.  The 
militia  levies  sent  by  Benjamin  Franklin  as  President  of  Pennsylvania 
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in  1787,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebels  led  by  John  Franklin,  were 
largely  from  our  territory. 

Seven  years  later  the  farmers  of  the  southwestern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  rose  in  opposition  to  a law  of  Congress  laying  an  excise 
of  four  cents  per  gallon  upon  all  distilled  spirits.  The  militia  levies 
for  the  suppression  of  this  “Whiskey  Rebellion”  were  principally 
raised  in  our  district  and  were  led  by  President  Washington  in  person. 

A few  years  afterwards,  in  1798-99,  occurred  a third  insurrec- 
tion of  lesser  importance,  but  almost  entirely  in  the  district  covered  by 
our  history,  this  time  in  opposition  to  a direct  tax  of  the  United  States. 
The  revolt  had  its  seat  amongst  the  Germans  in  Lehigh,  Berks,  North- 
ampton and  a small  portion  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties.  It 
was  headed  by  an  enterprising  rebel  named  John  Fries,  who  was  con- 
victed of  treason  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  was  later  pardoned 
by  President  Adams.  Among  the  troops  sent  for  the  suppression  of 
this  insurrection  was  a young  lieutenant,  Zebulon  Pike,  afterwards  to 
attain  renown  as  an  explorer  of  the  Great  West. 

In  the  counties  embraced  by  our  recital  no  military  movement  of 
note  can  be  adduced  after  the  Revolution,  but  the  preparations  for 
the  War  of  1812  and  for  the  Mexican  War  and  the  achievements  of 
the  various  county  detachments  in  those  conflicts  will  be  duly  set  forth. 
The  Civil  War  passed  us  by.  Jeb  Stuart’s  raiders  advanced  as  far  as  the 
west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  no  hostile  rebel  foot  was  set  in  any 
of  the  counties  comprised  in  this  narrative.  The  movements  leading 
up  to  the  Great  War,  the  career  of  our  county  units  overseas  and  per- 
haps a word  as  to  the  musters  under  the  present  draft  act  will  all  find 
a place  in  our  history. 

Marching  contemporaneously  with  the  record  of  military  achieve- 
ment will  come  the  exploits  of  the  statesmen  indigenous  to  our  terri- 
tory. The  separate  county  historians  will  frame  a roster  of  the  native 
sons  who  have  adorned  their  Commonwealth  in  the  fields  of  states- 
manship and  letters.  The  list  for  the  upland  counties  will  include  the 
names  of  the  governors  like  Mifflin,  Hiester,  Ritner,  Shulze  and  Hart- 
ranft,  and  public  men  such  as  the  brothers  Muhlenberg  and  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg,  the  younger,  Glancy  Jones  and  Charlemagne  Tower, 
Samuel  Pennypacker  and  David  Rittenhouse.  For  Philadelphia 
County  the  roster  of  illustrious  sons  rolls  with  the  onward  march  of 
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the  Nation.  The  satirical  John  Randolph  Roanoke  once  taunted  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  delegation  with  the  gibe  that  the  two 
greatest  Pennsylvanians  who  ever  lived  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  a native  of  Switzerland.  How- 
ever, there  are  plenty  of  eminent  native-born  to  disprove  the  scoff  of 
a slave-holding  patrician.  Logan  and  Shippen,  Wayne  and  Clymer, 
Wharton  and  Reed,  Ingham,  Rush  and  Dallas,  Cameron,  Knox  and 
Buchanan — a long  and  distinguished  list. 

Our  several  recitals  would  be  incomplete  without  accounts  of  the 
various  distinguished  foreign  travellers  who,  since  the  inception  of 
our  province,  have  journeyed  through  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
valleys.  They  will  describe  the  up-State  travel  of  the  distinguished 
Talleyrand  and  his  fellow  refugees  from  the  Reign  of  Terror,  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestly  driven  out  of  England  by  intolerance  and  journeying 
northward  to  find  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  of  the 
French  Duke  of  Liancourt,  who  has  left  us  so  invaluable  a record  of 
the  economic  condition  of  the  various  districts  covered  by  this  history 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  amiable  Lafayette 
returning  in  1784  and  again  in  1824  to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  counties 
which  he  had  known  so  well  during  the  Revolution,  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  drove  through  our  valleys  in  1833,  of  Edward  the  Seventh 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  Prince  Henry,  brother  to  the  late  Kaiser. 
The  sojourns  of  foreign  men  of  letters  will  also  be  noted.  We  shall 
learn  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  in  his  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  of  the  Frenchman,  de  Tocqueville,  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  of  Fanny  Kemble  and  the  first  Tyrone  Power. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  every  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
has  visited  our  section.  Besides,  nearly  every  President  of  the  United 
States  has  at  some  time  during  his  official  career  made  a more  or  less 
triumphal  progress  through  one  or  more  of  our  counties.  President 
Washington  in  his  coach  of  state  bound  upon  the  compaign  for  the 
suppression  of  the  truculent  whiskey  rebels  in  western  Pennsylvania; 
John  Adams  and  his  beloved  Abigail  journeying  down  from  Braintree 
to  Philadelphia;  Madison  as  a young  man  on  his  way  to  the  Indian 
conference  on  the  Mohawk;  Van  Buren,  idol  of  the  Democracy,  affa- 
bly receiving  the  plaudits  of  his  faithful  constituents  in  Lebanon  and 
Berks;  Harrison  and  Lincoln;  Grant  and  the  two  Roosevelts. 
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Less  appealing  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  cult  of  romance  than 
the  recital  of  settlement  and  pioneer  development  but  just  as  essential 
to  a cohesive  narrative  is  the  history  of  the  internal  movements  in  our 
several  counties.  While  the  great  forests  which  Penn  noted  in  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  soon  disappeared  beneath  the  axe  of  the  settler  and 
while  the  lumbering  industry  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  never 
attained  to  the  importance  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  northern  counties, 
a review  of  the  botanical  and  arboreal  features  of  the  district  will  aid 
the  reader  to  a consideration  of  the  region  as  a whole.  The  stately 
hemlock  (selected  by  Act  of  Assembly  as  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Tree),  is  not  now  so  much  a feature  of  our  landscape  as  the  white 
oaks  which  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  so  admired  that  he  trans- 
planted some  slips  to  France  for  the  reforestation  of  his  estate  at  La 
Grange.  The  Treaty  Elm  immortalized  in  Benjamin  West’s  painting 
and  its  compeers  of  the  same  family  do  not  reach  the  proportions  of 
the  New  England  elms,  but  our  giant  horse-chestnuts,  our  yellow  pop- 
lars and  our  graceful  tulip  trees,  descendants  of  the  tulip  trees  which 
General  Mifflin  cut  down  to  replenish  the  rigging  of  D’Estaing’s 
French  fleet  in  1778,  still  flourish  in  unabated  vigor.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  our  county  narratives  can  devote  much  space  to 
botany  but  no  Pennsylvania  history  would  be  complete  without  a ref- 
erence to  our  beautiful  mountain  laurel,  the  official  State  Flower  since 
1933,  which  in  the  counties  here  described  often  attains  to  a height 
of  fifteen  feet. 

But  if  our  district  cannot  claim  first  rank  in  forestry  it  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  importance  of  its  mineral  deposits  and  we  should 
ever  be  mindful  that  Pennsylvania  produces  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  our  Nation’s  minerals.  The  minor 
deposits  will,  of  course,  be  recited,  the  fluorspar  of  Chester,  pigments 
of  Berks,  chromite,  copper,  ochre,  quartz,  sienna,  but  the  larger  men- 
tion will  be  the  due  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Schuylkill  and  the  iron  ore 
which  made  possible  the  first  outstanding  industry  of  the  Schuylkill 
Valley. 

The  development  of  the  coal  industry  from  the  time  when  a tract 
of  mountain  land  which  some  German  immigrant  or  forlorn  widow 
had  sacrificed  for  the  taxes  grew  to  a value  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  makes  an  interesting  story.  It  was  not  until  1790  that  the 
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anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  was  seriously  regarded  as  of  value;  it 
was  thought  too  hard  of  ignition  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  As  late  as 
1800  William  Morris,  who  owned  a large  tract  of  land  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Port  Carbon,  mined  a quantity  of  coal  with  much  difficulty 
and  took  it  to  Philadelphia,  a toilsome  journey  in  an  old  covered 
wagon.  Here  he  was  unable  to  interest  anyone  In  the  purchase  of  his 
commodity  and  returned  to  his  mountain  home  in  disgust.  Again  as 
late  as  1812  Colonel  George  Shoemaker  produced  a quantity  of  coal 
from  his  Centreville  mines,  loaded  nine  wagons  and  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  was  hailed  as  an  impostor  who  was  attempting 
to  impose  stone  upon  the  community  as  material  for  heating.  He  per- 
sisted and  when  Messrs.  Mellon  and  Bishop,  at  his  earnest  solicita- 
tion, were  Induced  to  give  the  strange  new  medium  a trial  in  their 
rolling  mill  in  Delaware  County,  the  success  of  anthracite  coal  as  a 
commercial  medium  became  assured. 

The  transportation  of  the  mined  product,  the  making  of  the  rafts 
which  were  sent  down  the  river  in  the  spring  freshets  until  the  canal 
afforded  a more  certain  method  of  carriage,  the  improvements  from 
the  early  crude  windlass  to  the  improved  machinery  of  our  own  time, 
the  incorporation  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  and  the  great 
operative  companies  which  hauled  the  coal  to  tidewater,  will  be 
described  in  our  local  histories. 

The  history  of  coal  mining  naturally  leads  to  a discussion  of  the 
second  greatest  of  the  mineral  industries  of  our  region,  that  of  the 
making  of  iron.  No  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  rich  iron 
ore  deposits  In  the  Schuylkill  Valley  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  except  that  the  aborigines  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  used  the  red- 
dish iron  oxide  as  a pigment  for  their  war  paints.  Moreover,  among 
the  countless  artifacts  found  in  this  territory  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
any  finding  or  use  of  a harder  metal.  It  was  not  until  1698  that 
Gabriel  Thomas  first  wrote  from  the  Schuylkill  Valley  to  extol  the 
quality  of  Pennsylvania  Iron  ore.  His  account  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  astute  James  Logan,  secretary  to  the  Proprietor,  who  wrote  to 
William  Penn  that  here  was  a deposit  in  the  proprietary  estates  which 
might  exceed  in  richness  the  mines  of  Peru  or  of  Golconda.  The 
industry  must  have  attained  some  prominence  even  at  that  early  date 
for  a contemporary  Pennsylvania  bard  was  moved  to  song  in  praising 
the  natural  advantages  of  our  district: 
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Besides  what  is  upon  the  land 
Here’s  divers  mines  now  come  to  hand 
In  many  places  some  do  find 
Good  iron,  which  they  do  not  mind; 

They  hunt  and  search  for  richer  stuff 
By  which  they  hope  to  make  enough ; 

Some  men  without  digging  deep  in 
Have  found  and  run  both  lead  and  tin. 

In  1716  Thomas  Rutter,  the  English  Quaker,  whose  descendants 
live  upon  the  ancestral  estate  to  the  present  hour,  built  the  primitive 
forge  called  Pool  on  Manatawny  Creek  in  lower  Berks  County.  The 
achievements  of  Rutter  and  the  great  ironmasters  of  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  who  succeeded  him,  Thomas  Morris  of  Warwick  Furnace,  built 
in  1737;  Anthony  Morris  of  Durham  Furnace,  dating  from  1727; 
William  Bird  who  made  iron  near  the  present  Birdsboro  in  1740,  and 
Samuel  Nutt  who  instituted  his  Coventry  Forge  about  1718,  will  be 
related  in  detail  in  the  county  accounts  as  will  the  history  of  Colebrook- 
dale  near  Boyertown,  of  Reading  Furnace  on  the  French  Creek  in 
Chester  County,  and  of  Charming  Forge,  Sally  Ann  and  the  other 
early  furnaces  of  Berks  County.  Well  might  Peter  Kalm,  the  Swed- 
ish naturalist  who  visited  Pennsylvania  in  1748,  write  home  that  “so 
much  iron  is  made  in  the  colony  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  have 
plenty  but  foreign  ships  are  also  stocked;  it  is  imported  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  iron  is  considered  better  transported  than  Swedish  iron 
because  it  does  not  rust  so  soon.” 

The  fact  that  George  Edge  of  Charming  Forge  was  obliged  to  enlist 
the  services  of  34  Hessian  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a canal 
to  supply  water  power  for  his  slitting  mill  suggests  the  importance  of 
foreign  labor,  servile  and  otherwise,  for  the  early  industries.  The 
records  of  the  Negro  slaves,  indentured  servants,  redemptioners  and 
even  Indians  employed  at  Sally  Ann  at  Colebrookdale  and  at  other 
colonial  forges  will  make  interesting  perusal. 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  great  stone  mansions  of  the  early 
ironmasters  feature  the  landscape  of  the  counties  which  comprise  this 
history.  There  they  stand  often  surrounded  by  the  woods  which  fur- 
nished the  material  for  making  charcoal.  We  may  trace  the  outhouses, 
the  office,  the  sawmill  and  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  house  itself, 
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sometimes  built  in  the  best  Georgian  tradition,  is  still  flanked  by  the 
remains  of  stately  gardens  lined  with  boxwood.  As  the  colonial  iron- 
master sat  after  his  midday  meal  tasting  a postprandial  glass  of 
approved  Madeira  and  well  content  with  his  lot,  he  could  hear  the 
intermittent  roar  of  the  furnace  blast  without  and  know  that  his  affairs 
were  prospering.  A competent  historian  of  our  own  time  has  well 
described  the  same : 

The  forge,  where  the  pig  iron  was  refined  and  hammered  into 
blooms,  or  bars  of  wrought  iron,  was  generally  not  far  distant.  The 
dull,  unvaried  turning  of  the  w'ater-wheel,  the  irregular  splash  of  fall- 
ing w'ater,  the  rhythmic  thump  of  the  hammer,  and  the  droning  sound 
of  the  anvil,  were  a part  of  life  on  the  plantation.  Within  the  forge 
half-naked  human  beings  of  strong  physique,  swung  the  white-hot 
pasty  metal  from  the  hearths  to  the  great  hammers  by  means  of  wide- 
jawed  tongs.  Under  the  steady  strokes  of  the  hammers,  amid  show- 
ers of  scintillating  sparks,  the  forgemen  drew  the  bar  to  given  sizes. 
Bar  iron  from  the  forges  was  used  by  blacksmiths  to  make  tools, 
implements,  and  ironware  of  different  sorts. 

While  our  narrators  recite  the  achievements  of  the  pioneer  iron- 
masters they  will  not  neglect  the  routine  of  the  Ironmasters’  wives  and 
daughters  who  sat  at  their  looms  spinning  the  thread  and  weaving  the 
frieze  cloth  which  furnished  the  clothing  for  their  families.  Upon 
them  devolved  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
household.  When  the  forge  prospered  its  master  could  import 
luxuries,  mahogany  furniture  and  Sheffield  silver  and  Canton  punch- 
bowls; it  was  the  women  who  cleaned  these  articles  and  preserved  the 
priceless  heirlooms  which  delight  their  posterity. 

The  theme  of  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  our  southeastern 
counties  from  the  crude  “cottage  industry”  stage  of  home  hat  manu- 
facture and  cotton  w'eaving  to  the  time,  when,  in  1788,  the  Manufac- 
turers Society  of  Pennsylvania  proudly  boasted  of  250  stocking  looms 
in  the  State,  will  be  an  interesting  one  both  for  scribe  and  reader.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Mother  Country  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
articles  of  colonial  manufacture  to  the  continent  of  Europe  was  in  a 
sense  justified,  for  at  the  time  that  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures  was  founded  our  province  had 
attained  almost  to  a state  of  industrial  independence.  The  insensate 
stifling  of  the  exportation  of  colonial  goods  was  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Transportation  in  our  district  affords  in  itself  a fruitful  theme 
for  the  historian.  Beginning  with  the  Indian  runners  who  coursed 
along  the  muddy  Tulpehocken  trail  from  the  upper  country  to  Phila- 
delphia down  to  the  building  of  the  first  toll  road  in  1792  is  a lapse  of 
more  than  a century,  but  in  the  interval  the  communications  of  our 
district  had  shown  marked  improvement.  Along  the  first  hard  road 
(leading  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia)  and  the  others  which  speed- 
ily succeeded  it  rolled  the  iron  blooms  of  Berks,  the  whiskey  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  crops  of  middle  Pennsylvania  to  the  market  on  the 
Delaware.  This  was  the  era  of  the  noble  stone  bridges,  some  of  which 
still  survive  and  which  conferred  upon  our  district  the  well-earned 
title  of  the  “State  of  Bridges.”  These  bridges  were  mostly  begun  just 
before  1800  and  ran  contemporaneously  with  the  improvement  of  the 
roads.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  scribes  of  the  period  pointing  in 
proud  comparison  to  Napoleon’s  celebrated  road  over  the  Simplon 
and  boastfully  announcing  that  Pennsylvania  had  little  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition. 

The  discussion  of  the  toll  roads  and  bridges  brings  us  naturally  to 
a consideration  of  the  famous  covered  wagons  so  typical  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Conestoga 
wagons  and  which  played  so  important  a part  in  the  transporting  of 
merchandise  and  products  in  the  early  province.  Their  graceful  slop- 
ing bodies  covered  with  coarse  canvas  stretched  over  hoops  and 
drawn  by  as  many  as  eight  horses,  were  a familiar  figure  on  our 
early  highways.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  seven  thousand  of 
them  were  in  use  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1750  and 
their  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Great  West  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated. 

Contemporary  with  the  Conestoga  wagons  and  preceding  them 
where  the  roads  prohibited  vehicular  travel  were  the  trains  of  pack 
horses  carrying  merchandise  along  the  trails  which  the  Lenape  war- 
riors had  used  for  centuries.  Each  horse,  we  are  told,  carried  about 
two  hundred-weight  and  as  they  travelled  through  the  mountain  passes 
in  single  file  in  charge  of  a leader  at  the  beginning  and  a rear  guard 
at  the  end  of  the  cavalcade,  they  made  a colorful  picture.  Even  after 
the  advent  of  the  Conestoga  wagon  and  the  canal,  the  need  for  trans- 
porting iron  was  so  great  that  for  many  years  trains  of  pack  horses 
plodded  wearily  westward  over  the  Alleghenies. 
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The  chapters  dealing  with  the  canal  system  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania will  in  themselves  vindicate  the  issuance  of  this  work,  for 
nowhere  in  America  was  similar  progress  made  at  so  early  a date. 
William  Penn  himself  was  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken  creeks,  and  had  foreseen  their 
future  connection.  As  early  as  1762,  it  was  proposed  to  connect  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  Delaware;  and, 
as  a part  of  the  plan.  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse  and  Rev.  William  Smith 
surveyed  a route  for  a canal  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 
by  way  of  the  Swatara  and  the  Tulpehocken.  On  September  29,  1791, 
a company  to  construct  a canal  by  that  route  was  incorporated;  and 
another  to  make  a canal  from  Norristown  to  the  Delaware  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill,  was  incorpo- 
rated on  April  10,  1792.  After  an  expenditure  of  $440,000  these 
works  were  for  a time  suspended.  In  1811  the  two  companies  were 
united  as  the  Union  Canal  Company  and  were  then  specially  author- 
ized to  extend  their  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  Union  Canal  was,  after  many  delays  and  embarrassments, 
completed  in  1827,  34  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  w’as  incorporated  in  1815;  the 
Chesapeake  & Delaware  Canal  in  1801 ; the  Lehigh  Navigation,  first 
company  in  1798,  and  again  in  1813;  the  Conewago  Canal  Company 
(on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  around  Conewago  Falls)  in 
1793;  the  Lackawanna  Navigation  Company  in  1817.  These  were 
among  the  earlier  and  more  important  attempts  to  improve  the  rivers 
and  construct  canals  by  private  companies.  Some  of  the  works,  how- 
ever, lingered,  neglected  and  under-capitalized  until  a later  day  when 
the  opening  of  coal  mines  and  the  development  of  other  resources 
of  the  State  justified  their  completion. 

Coincident  with  the  growth  of  canals  and  canal  boating  will  come 
the  discussion  of  shipbuilding  in  our  district,  although  since  five  of 
our  seven  counties  are  inland  it  might  seem  that  this  theme  demands 
small  amplification.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  ship- 
building at  an  early  date  on  the  upper  Schuylkill  and  boats  sixty  feet 
long  were  built  at  Reading  and  floated  down  the  river  in  the  times  of 
high  water  to  the  seaboard. 
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As  early  as  1722  ten  boats  of  a total  of  live  hundred  tons  were 
constructed  at  the  Delaware  shipyards,  13  in  1723  and  19  in  1724. 
During  Washington’s  second  administration  the  insolent  demands  of 
the  Barbary  powers  gave  an  impetus  to  Pennsylvania  shipbuilding  and 
six  frigates  were  built  in  Southwark  on  the  Delaware.  Our  great 
naval  constructor,  Joshua  Humphreys,  achieved  his  masterwork  in  the 
building  of  the  frigate  United  States  of  1600  tons,  44  guns,  which  cost 
$300,000  and  whose  launching  in  May,  1797,  was  witnessed  by  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  and  his  cabinet. 

Nor,  while  the  building  of  sailing  ships  throve  apace,  was  the 
building  of  steamboats  neglected  for  it  was  in  our  territory,  along  the 
Delaware  banks  of  Bucks  County,  that  the  early  experiments  of  John 
Fitch  were  conducted.  Fitch  completed  his  first  model  in  Neshaminy 
in  1785  and  in  the  following  year  essayed  to  propel  his  boat  on  the 
Delaware  with  a steam  machine  of  three-inch  cylinder  by  means  of 
paddle  and  oars.  By  1790  the  project  was  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  and  Fitch  ran  his  boat  between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington 
with  the  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour  while  a definite  timetable  with 
rates  of  fare  appeared  in  the  contemporary  Philadelphia  papers. 
Whether  or  not  his  design  was  stolen  by  Robert  Fulton,  as  Fitch’s  sup- 
porters assert,  has  no  bearing  upon  our  narrative,  but  no  history  of 
Bucks  County  is  complete  without  some  reference  to  Fitch’s  early 
venture. 

The  story  of  the  railroads  of  our  district  yields  nothing  in  interest 
to  the  recital  of  the  canals;  indeed,  we  may  claim  the  honor  of  having 
one  of  the  only  two  railroads  in  America  constructed  previous  to  1827. 
The  short  wooden  railroad  built  at  Leiper’s  stone  quarry  in  Delaware 
County  shares  distinction  in  pioneer  railroading  with  the  road  three 
miles  in  length  opened  at  the  Quincy  Granite  Quarrys  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1826.  Also  the  nine-mile  stretch  from  Mauch  Chunk  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  neighboring  coal  mines  was  in  its  time  the  longest  rail- 
road in  Pennsylvania.  Oliver  Evans,  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  may 
claim  to  be  the  pioneer  American  in  the  invention  of  a steam-propelled 
carriage  and  was  certainly  the  first  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  a 
steam  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  last  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  who  rode  to  his  inauguration  in  a stagecoach 
was  William  F.  Packer  of  Williamsport.  From  Governor  Packer’s 
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time  until  our  own  day  the  development  of  the  steam  railroad  in  the 
district  covered  by  our  history  has  been  one  of  unparalleled  importance. 
The  scope  of  this  introductory  article  does  not  permit  of  a detailed 
treatment  of  this  industry  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
several  county  histories.  Mention  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Dan- 
ville & Pottsville  Railroad  in  1826  and  of  the  Philadelphia  & Norris- 
town line  in  1836  will  presage  an  extended  account  of  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  Under  a glass  case  in  the  Reading  Terminal  in  Philadel- 
phia is  still  preserved  the  crude  locomotive  built  in  England,  which 
was  taken  to  Reading  by  canal  and  which  inaugurated  the  service 
southward  through  the  Schuylkill  Valley  in  1838.  The  stupendous 
development  of  the  motor  industry  within  the  memory  of  many  of 
us  now  living  follows  naturally  after  the  history  of  the  railroads  and 
will  perpetuate  the  names  of  such  men  as  Duryea  of  Reading,  pioneer 
with  Henry  Ford  in  the  infant  industry. 

No  discussion  of  transportation  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  first  postal  system  which  Franklin  did  so  much  to  found.  Although 
the  Act  of  1700  provided  that  “one  general  letter  office”  be  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  its  location  is  unknown.  A few  years  later, 
while  letters  were  running  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  18  pence,  it 
required  four  weeks  in  the  summer  for  a letter  to  pass  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Boston  and  longer  in  the  winter  time.  The  establishment  of 
post  offices  in  our  various  counties,  after  this  primitive  inception,  and 
the  spread  of  the  system  through  the  valleys  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Delaware  will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  place. 

The  subject  of  agriculture  in  a district  so  essentially  agricultural 
will  naturally  engross  much  of  the  space  of  our  county  historians. 
There  are  men  and  women  still  living  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
who  can  remember  the  recitals  of  their  parents  as  to  how  they  deaded 
the  timber,  burned  the  leaves  and  hoed  in  their  wheat  by  hand,  there 
being  few  horses  and  scarcely  a plow  in  the  settlement.  Indian  corn 
first  found  being  cultivated  by  the  aborigines  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  our  most  important  cereals.  Wheat  was  introduced  by  the  first 
settlers  while  barley,  oats  and  rye  were  early  cultivated.  Indeed,  in 
the  pioneer  days  rye  seems  to  have  succeeded  better  than  wheat  on 
poor  ground  and  was  frequently  used  in  making  bread.  Barley,  once 
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grown  in  quantities  for  the  brewers,  has  declined  rather  than  increased 
in  its  production;  the  same  may  be  said  of  flax,  once  so  generally 
raised.  Silk  culture  was  introduced  into  our  territory  as  early  as 
1734;  tobacco  was  more  largely  cultivated. 

From  the  beginning  the  products  of  our  district  found  a ready 
market  in  America  and  in  so  much  of  Europe  as  the  restrictive  Orders 
in  Council  opened  for  our  trade.  The  story  of  the  commerce  between 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  “Wine  Islands,”  as  they  were 
called,  to  which  our  Philadelphia  ships  sailed  when  the  jealousy  of 
the  English  barred  them  from  the  European  market,  would  in  itself 
furnish  an  interesting  history.  The  Madeira  wine  and  the  English 
silver  and  furniture  now  to  be  found  in  many  old  houses  on  the  upper 
Schuylkill  were  paid  for  by  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  salted  beef,  the 
smoked  ham  and  the  bacon  found  in  our  early  markets.  Our  narrators 
will  point  with  pride  to  the  high  standard  of  living  amongst  the  farm- 
ers of  our  district  and  to  the  value  of  our  dairy  products,  our  live 
stock,  our  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  will  trace  in  interesting  fashion 
the  workings  of  the  farm  from  the  crude  wooden  plow  to  the  machine- 
driven  cultivator  of  our  day. 

As  to  live  stock,  although  goats  may  be  said  to  have  been  our  first 
domestic  animal,  the  horse  was  the  first  to  receive  special  care  in 
breeding.  Little  was  done  toward  improving  breeds  of  cattle  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Durham  breed  appears 
to  have  come  in  about  1818  from  the  west,  followed  by  the  Holstein 
strain.  The  Spanish  merino  sheep  were  introduced  about  1810.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  our  territory,  when  fences  were  scarce  and  only 
the  cultivated  ground  was  enclosed,  all  kinds  of  stock  were  allowed  to 
run  at  large  and  the  farmers  identified  their  own  by  branding  with  the 
hot  iron  and  by  clipping  the  ears  in  a certain  manner.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  Ranger,  one  of  the  more  prominent  county  officers 
of  the  pioneer  day,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  up  strays. 

Our  narratives  will  concern  themselves  with  the  gigantic  strides 
of  improvement  in  agriculture,  not  only  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  but 
in  the  mechanical  appliances  by  which  the  operations  are  performed. 
It  is  hard  to  believe,  in  view  of  the  improved  devices  of  our  own  day, 
that  our  Pennsylvania  plow,  even  so  recently  as  seventy  years  ago, 
was  a crude  affair.  So,  too,  the  field  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
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land  has  received  much  scientific  study,  and  the  product  of  the  ruined 
limekilns  which  still  feature  our  older  Pennsylvania  farms  has  been 
succeeded  by  guanos  and  imported  fertilizers. 

The  story  of  the  banks  of  our  district  with  the  biographies  of  the 
men  of  finance  who  established  and  conducted  them  will  correlate  the 
unfolding  of  our  economic  scheme.  The  life  of  the  great  Robert  Mor- 
ris, foremost  of  Pennsylvania  bankers,  who  after  his  signal  services  to 
his  province  and  his  Nation  lay  dying  in  a debtor’s  prison  when  Wash- 
ington visited  him  in  November,  1798,  will  add  a flavor  of  romance  to 
our  tale.  The  passing  from  the  crude  banking  institutions  of  the 
pioneer  era  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
1791  in  Carpenters’  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  the  incorporation  by 
Congress  of  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Masons’  Lodge  above 
Second  Street,  wfill  be  described  and,  as  this  latter  bank  had  branches  in 
Reading,  Norristowm  and  other  centers  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  its 
ramifications  will  be  set  out  in  more  detail  in  the  county  narratives. 

Of  coins,  in  those  early  days  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  there 
was  a great  variety,  many  coming  in  from  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places  by  the  ships  which  ascended  the  Delaware.  There  were  pieces 
of  eight  and  dollars  which,  if  they  were  of  15  pennyweight,  passed  at 
seven  shillings.  An  inferior  coin  was  the  “Peru  piece  of  eight”  which, 
if  it  was  not  less  than  12  pennyweight,  was  worth  six  shillings,  also  the 
value  of  the  “Lion  or  Dog  Dollar,”  so  called  because  of  a figure 
stamped  upon  it.  There  were  half  pieces  and  half  dollars,  double  bits 
at  20,  and  single  bits  at  lO  and  half  bits  at  five  pence.  A little  later 
there  were  reals,  double  reals  and  half  reals  and  pieces  of  eight  of 
Seville,  of  Pillar  and  of  Mexico.  Only  much  legislation  establishing 
standards  of  weight  could  regulate  such  a currency. 

Not  the  least  important  of  our  subdivisions  will  be  the  considera- 
tion of  the  frame  of  jurisprudence  which  prevailed  in  our  seven  coun- 
ties and  the  eminent  lawyers  and  jurists  who  administered  it.  The 
subject  of  jurisprudence  in  Pennsylvania  goes  back  to  the  Swedish 
settlement  when  John  Prince,  in  1643,  ^irrived  with  instructions  to 
“decide  on  controveries  according  to  the  laws,  customs  and  usages  of 
Sweden.”  Later,  in  1655,  Andries  Hude,  who  had  for  some  years 
managed  the  earlier  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  was  named 
commissary.  Laws  and  ordinances  were  sent  from  New  Amsterdam 
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to  the  Delawares  and  were  proclaimed  to  the  general  government  of 
the  territory.  During  the  last  period  of  the  Dutch  dominion  in  1673- 
74  three  judicial  districts  were  recognized,  one  for  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

When  William  Penn  was  about  to  sail  for  America  he  drew  up  his 
famous  “Frame  of  Government,”  the  original  manuscript  of  which, 
with  interlineations  and  notes  in  the  handwritings  of  his  friends,  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  this  instrument  the  courts  were  to  be  erected  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  these  tribunals  began  to  function  almost  immediately. 
Prior  to  1684  there  existed  in  our  province  no  court  having  cogniz- 
ance of  appeals  other  than  the  Provincial  Council.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience  the  Act  of  May  3,  1684,  provided  five  provincial  judges 
who  sat  in  Philadelphia  but  heard  cases  from  the  outlying  districts 
covered  by  our  history.  When  Penn  was  called  back  to  England  in 
1701,  to  defend  his  proprietorship,  the  Act  of  1701,  attributed  to 
Edward  Shippen,  the  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  Provincial  Court, 
again  reorganized  our  frame  of  jurisprudence.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  this  recital  was  vested  in  county  courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans’  Court,  presided  over  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  few  of  whom,  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  appear  to  have  been  learned  in  the  law.  There  was 
a Supreme  Provincial  Court  consisting  of  first,  five,  later  of  three 
and  finally  of  four  judges  of  whom  the  Chief  Justice  was  generally  a 
lawyer.  As  there  were  no  law  schools,  the  primitive  barrister  was 
compelled  to  take  the  long  London  voyage  to  get  his  education  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  at  the  Middle  Temple.  These  Temple  rolls  still  pre- 
serve the  names  of  scores  of  young  Pennsylvania  attorneys  who  studied 
in  London  from  1720  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  hous- 
ing of  the  separate  county  courts  was  severely  primitive;  often  court 
convened  in  taverns  and  only  in  Philadelphia  was  there  a courthouse 
which  pretended  to  adequacy  or  dignity.  The  history  of  these  early 
courts  and  courthouses  as  it  will  be  outlined  in  this  recital  should  be 
of  compelling  interest. 

The  bar,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  a very  small  one,  grew 
rapidly  after  the  Revolution  and  seventy-five  new  members  appeared 
in  the  district  from  1776  to  1783,  including  many  foreigners,  such  as 
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Alexander  James  Dallas,  son  of  a Scotchman  settled  in  Jamaica,  and 
Peter  Stephen  Duponceau,  who  came  from  France.  The  brilliant 
James  Wilson,  a graduate  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland,  practiced  for 
a while  in  Reading  before  removing  to  Carlisle.  Law  libraries,  too, 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  various  counties  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  Law  Library  Company  in  Philadelphia  in  1802. 

A romantic  and  interesting  recital  may  be  pieced  together  from 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  the  pioneer  lawyers,  Lloyd  and  Kinsey, 
Moland  and  Shippen,  Biddle,  Moore,  Chew,  Yeates,  Ingersoll  and 
Peters,  who  travelled  about  through  southeastern  Pennsylvania  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  This  early  school  of  lawyers  “rode  the 
circuit”  of  county  courts  carrying  usually  some  manuscript  digest  of 
law  in  their  saddle-bags,  and  acquiring  great  fecundity  of  resource 
and  skill  in  the  prompt  application  of  principles  of  law  to  cases,  in 
that  nomadic  form  of  professional  life.  The  best  talent  of  the  regions 
was  brought  together  at  every  court.  If  the  cases  were  roughly  tried, 
they  were  also  strongly  tried.  The  bar  was  full  of  vigor,  always 
braced  for  any  encounter  that  might  present  itself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  was 
relatively  so  important  it  excludes  the  consideration  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  and  jurists  of  the  interior.  The  resident  bar  of  the  upper 
counties  comes  later  in  our  narrative  for  in  the  first  days  of  the  inte- 
rior counties  the  practice  was  conducted  by  men  like  Ross,  Addison  and 
Sitgreaves,  who  rode  up  from  Philadelphia.  Even  the  great  Franklin, 
although  never  a lawyer,  took  acknowledgments  as  justice  of  the  peace 
for  lower  Berks  County. 

The  records  of  the  “Row  Offices,”  as  they  are  still  colloquially 
termed,  in  the  various  counties  will  yield  their  harvest  of  historical 
reminiscences.  The  successive  Constitutions  of  1790,  1837,  1873  have 
left  little  change  in  the  administrative  set-up  of  our  counties.  The 
offices  of  register  of  wills,  of  clerk  of  quarter  sessions,  of  recorder 
of  deeds,  of  sheriff  and  of  prothonotary  function  with  approximately 
the  same  routine  as  in  the  early  days,  although  the  administration  of 
the  office  of  director  of  the  poor  has  variances,  as  has  the  municipal 
administration  in  the  several  cities.  Norristown,  included  in  our  terri- 
tory, boasts  of  being  the  largest  borough  in  the  United  States. 
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The  subject  of  medicine,  like  that  of  law,  including  a discussion  of 
the  personalities  of  our  early  doctors  and  surgeons,  will  always  be 
one  of  absorbing  interest.  In  the  pioneer  days  the  remote  house- 
holder, far  from  medical  care,  was  forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  skill  in 
the  healing  art;  that  was  the  days  of  herbs,  of  “stump  water  for  the 
curing  of  warts”  and  of  the  alleviation  of  pain  by  the  powwow  of  the 
sorcerer.  Compilations  of  household  remedies  and  quackeries  in 
English  and  German  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  cottage  and 
hex  doctors  and  quacks  of  all  sorts  flourished.  There  was  a trustful 
belief  in  the  curative  power  of  some  well  waters.  The  springs  at  Bris- 
tol, a place  called  Bath  in  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Yellow  Springs 
in  the  Chester  Valley,  were  approved  health  resorts  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  The  healing  attributes  of  rattlesnake  rattles,  of 
saffron,  cuttlefish  bone  and  crabs’  eyes  were  much  vaunted. 

Beginning  about  1730  the  doctors  inoculated  for  smallpox  at  a 
price  of  £3  per  head  so  that  the  poor  continued  to  be  victims  of  the 
contagion  until  vaccination,  less  costly,  came  into  general  use  about 
1803.  There  were  epidemics  even  before  the  days  of  Penn,  and  Noah 
Webster,  in  his  “History  of  Epidemics  and  Pestilential  Diseases,” 
tells  us  of  the  great  sickness  among  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  in  the 
cruel  winter  of  1641. 

Only  a few  scattered  doctors  dwelt  in  the  Swedish  settlement  and 
when  William  Penn  came  to  his  province  he  was  accompanied  by  at 
least  three  approved  medical  men,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas  Wynn  and 
Griffith  Owen,  all  names  suggestive  of  Welsh  origin.  Later  the  young 
men  who  wished  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  were  educated  by  a 
kind  of  apprentice  system  in  the  doctors’  offices  in  Philadelphia,  pre- 
ferably in  Dr.  Kearsley’s.  The  more  fortunate  went  abroad  to  study 
with  the  Hunters  in  London,  or  at  Edinburgh,  which  was  the  leader 
at  the  time  among  European  medical  schools.  Thus,  such  pioneer 
physicians  as  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Lloyd  Zachary  and  John  Redman 
prepared  themselves  for  the  profession. 

Among  other  notable  doctors  of  our  district  in  the  era  of  settle- 
ment were  John  Morgan,  son  of  a Philadelphia  merchant,  who  served 
as  surgeon  for  the  colonial  troops  in  the  French  War;  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  Jr.,  who  was  among  the  first  to  give  medical  lectures  and 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  medical  schools  in  America;  Adam 
Kuhn,  of  German  descent,  and  Benjamin  Rush,  of  a Quaker  family. 
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who  had  graduated  at  Princeton  In  1760  and  who  combined  literary 
attainments  with  medical  knowledge. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  early  doctors  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia was  Dr.  Jonathan  Potts,  of  Potts  Grove  and  Reading,  who  had 
followed  the  Pennsylvania  tradition  of  study  in  Edinburgh  and  who 
had  a brilliant  career  ending  in  his  untimely  death  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Dr.  George  deBenneville  of  Oley  and 
Drs.  Barnabas  Binney  and  Samuel  Kennedy  of  Chester  County,  and 
Dr.  Bodo  Otto  of  Berks  County  will  find  their  places  in  the  roster  of 
early  Pennsylvania  physicians.  The  German  doctor,  John  David 
Schoepf,  the  first  person  to  cross  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  a car- 
riage, traversed  our  territory  in  1783,  and  Dr.  Edward  Hand,  who 
came  to  Reading  as  a surgeon  of  the  i8th  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  had 
a practice  in  northern  Chester  County.  Among  the  early  and  eminent 
doctors  in  Delaware  County  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Paul  Jackson,  Dr. 
John  Cochran  and  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  Coates.  In  Schuylkill  County  we 
have,  amongst  our  notable  practitioners  at  a somewhat  later  date.  Dr. 
George  Halberstadt  and  Dr.  Joel  Thompson  Boone. 

Our  history,  while  dilating  upon  the  growth  of  the  medical  science, 
will  notice  the  development  of  hospital  service  in  our  district.  Our 
first  hospital,  sponsored  by  Franklin,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
chartered  for  “Free  assistance  of  physic  and  surgery”  In  1751  and 
opened  in  February,  1752.  The  square  now  occupied  for  hospital 
purposes  at  Eighth  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia,  was  acquired  in 
1755.  About  this  time  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader  opened  a course  of 
medical  lectures  and  in  1762  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  announced  a 
course  of  anatomical  lectures.  The  College  of  Physicians  was  estab- 
lished in  1787  and  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  in  1789.  The 
many  and  widespread  successors  to  these  hospitals  and  medical  socie- 
ties which  show  now  stud  the  territory  covered  by  our  narrative  will  be 
duly  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  the  important  topic  of  religion  will  occupy  a 
prominent  part  in  our  story.  When  Governor  Pennypacker  said: 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Baptists  who,  under  the  lead  of 
Roger  Williams  who  settled  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Quaker  founders 
of  Pennsylvania  were  the  only  American  colonists  who  founded  colo- 
nies to  escape  religious  oppression  and  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
accord  for  others  the  religious  toleration  they  claimed  for  themselves; 
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he  seems  to  have  overlooked  Lord  Baltimore’s  Catholic  settlement  in 
Maryland.  In  any  event  the  development  of  the  Quaker  cult  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  form  an  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  a creditable  chap- 
ter. The  span  from  the  first  schism  among  the  Quakers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  the  Keith  controversy  in  1692  to  the  Hicksite  separation 
in  1827,  after  the  Quakers  had  long  since  lost  their  original  influence, 
is  an  eventful  period  in  our  religious  annals. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  Quakers  found  rivals  in  the  reli- 
gious field  not  only  among  the  Welsh  Episcopalians,  whose  pioneer 
church  at  Radnor,  dedicated  to  St.  David,  still  remains  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  Cymric  settlement,  but  among  the  various  cults 
introduced  by  the  German  immigrants,  notably  the  Mennonites,  Dun- 
kards  and  Schwenkfelders.  The  Mennonites,  founded  by  the  mystic 
Menno  Simons,  were  partly  Dutch  and  party  German,  a zealous, 
devout  sect  who  accorded  well  in  their  teachings  and  practice  with 
the  ideals  of  the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  sect  antedates 
Penn’s  arrival  since  as  early  as  1663,  during  the  Swedish  regime,  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  invited  the  Mennonites  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum on  the  Delaware  River.  Among  the  Crefelders  who  constituted 
the  early  settlement  of  Germantown  under  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
were  counted  many  Mennonites. 

The  Dunkards,  resembling  the  Mennonites,  at  least  in  their  man- 
ners, and  who  accentuated  the  practice  of  baptism  by  immersion, 
appeared  in  Pennsylvania  about  1720.  They  so  prospered  as  a reli- 
gious body  that  a century  later  they  counted  two  hundred  thousand 
followers.  Their  men  wore  long  beards  and  distinctive  clothes  and 
would  neither  take  oaths  nor  bear  arms.  They  have  the  distinction 
of  claiming  as  one  of  their  number  the  great  printer,  Christopher 
Sauer,  who  published  the  first  German  Bible  to  be  printed  in  America. 

The  Schwenkfelders,  who  came  from  Silesia  in  Germany  and  were 
followers  of  Casper  Schwenkfeld,  a contemporary  of  John  Huss,  set- 
tled almost  exclusively  in  a territory  to  be  covered  by  this  history. 
The  apostle.  Count  Nicholas  Zinzendorf,  came  to  America  in  1745 
and  proselyted  in  our  present  Oley  Valley  in  Berks  County.  Zinzen- 
dorf counted  himself  as  a Moravian  and  instituted  missionary  work 
among  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  the 
celebrated  George  Whitefield  came  to  America  in  1740.  Whitefield’s 
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missionary  journeys  are  not  too  clearly  defined  but  he  seems  to  have 
traversed,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  a great  part  of  the  district 
embraced  in  our  narrative. 

The  Cloister  at  Ephrata,  one  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
monuments  in  America,  was  the  work  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
and  dates  from  1735.  Ephrata  lies  outside  of  our  field,  but  many 
Adventists  dwelt  in  lower  Berks  and  Montgomery  counties. 

The  influential  sect  of  Baptists  has  ever  played  a prominent  part 
in  the  development  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  first  church  at  Cold  Spring  near  Bristol  in  1684  and  their 
Philadelphia  Association,  the  oldest  in  America,  was  organized  in 
1707.  Their  churches  and  congregations  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
territory  and  their  history  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  our  recitals. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  and  his  labors  something  will 
be  said  in  the  detailed  history  of  Berks  County,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
an  early  settlement  dating  from  1740  at  the  town  now  called  Bally. 
As  the  religion  was  proscribed  under  the  proprietary  government,  its 
growth  was  necessarily  slow,  but  many  congregations,  some  of  them  of 
pre-Revolutionary  date,  are  scattered  over  our  territory.  It  was 
probably  in  1732  that  Father  Greaton  established  his  one-story  “mass- 
house”  back  of  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  genesis  of  old  St. 
Joseph’s,  now  hidden  away  behind  the  skyscrapers  of  a busy  financial 
district.  St.  Mary’s  followed  in  1763  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a vil- 
lage in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  which  is  not  served  by  a nearby 
Catholic  church  or  chapel. 

The  Jews,  another  less  numerous  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  formed  a 
congregation  known  as  the  Hope  of  Israel  as  early  as  1747.  Their 
members  met  first  in  Sterling  Alley  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Revolution  that  a synagogue  was  built  on  the  north  side  of 
Cherry  Street  west  of  Third  Street.  The  first  Jews  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  were  mostly  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal  who  had 
fled  from  persecution,  bringing  little  property  with  them.  The  his- 
toric Jewish  burial  ground,  established  in  1738  on  the  north  side  of 
Spruce  Street,  is  still  to  be  visited. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  never  a predominant  one  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  because  its  adherents,  being  mainly  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  had  been,  as  we  have  stated,  despatched  westward  for 
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the  defense  of  the  frontier.  However,  the  famous  Log  College, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  in  1726  on  the  Neshaminy 
Creek  in  upper  Bucks  County,  and  regarded  by  many  as  the  origin  of 
Princeton  College,  falls  within  our  terrain  and  will  be  described  in 
detail. 

The  sects  recited  above  were  the  leading  ones  before  the  advent 
of  the  great  German  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1730  and  1740. 
However,  as  the  character  of  the  population  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania largely  changed  to  the  Teutonic,  it  was  natural  that  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  these  people  should  become  the  predominant  ones 
in  the  district.  A majority  of  these  German  immigrants  belonged  to 
the  Reformed  or  the  Lutheran  Church,  so  that  half  a century  after 
Penn’s  arrival  we  find  these  two  churches  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  closely  affiliated  and 
sometimes,  even  to  the  present  day,  both  denominations  occupy  one 
church  edifice.  The  labors  of  the  Reformed  Church  date  back  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  in  the  great  exodus  of  German  colonists 
from  the  Schoharie  Valley  to  Pennsylvania  were  many  of  this  faith, 
followers  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  and  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by 
the  pioneer  missionary,  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter.  The  first  con- 
gregation was  that  formed  in  1726  by  the  schoolmaster,  John  Philip 
Boehm,  in  lower  Montgomery  County,  but  it  was  not  until  1747  that 
Michael  Schlatter  organized  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  as  a 
part  of  the  Synod  of  Holland. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last,  most  numerous  and  most  important  of 
the  religious  sects  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Lutheran.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1708  thirty  thousand  Lutherans  had  come  to  America  and  when 
the  great  apostle,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia in  November  of  1742,  the  church  was  already  well  settled  and 
prosperous.  He  lies  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  old  church  at  Trappe 
in  Montgomery  County,  the  oldest  rural  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
but  his  sect  continues  in  power  and  importance  to  the  present  hour. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  history  of  religious  development  will 
come  the  description  of  the  notable  church  buildings  of  our  district. 
From  the  time  when  the  Swedes  first  worshipped  in  the  blockhouse  at 
Wicaco  until  the  erection  of  the  Episcopal  Christ  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1744,  the  growth  in  church  building  was  slow.  Samuel  Bonas, 
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who  visited  the  colony  in  1722,  stated  that  the  Quakers  had  only  thir- 
teen meetinghouses,  including  the  Great  Meeting  at  Second  and  High 
streets  and  the  old  Bank  Meeting  on  Front  Street.  The  Baptists 
sometimes  worshipped  at  this  last  edifice  when  they  did  not  assemble 
in  Anthony  Morris’  brewhouse.  The  Presbyterians,  who  first  met  in 
a store  at  Second  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  had  erected  a 
meetinghouse  on  the  south  side  of  High  Street.  In  the  back  districts 
there  were  Trinity  Church  in  Oxford  and  congregations  at  Evansburg, 
Whitemarsh,  the  Oley  Valley,  Upper  Chester  and  other  parts  of  our 
territory.  The  subsequent  development  of  churches  and  church  archi- 
tecture in  our  southeastern  counties  will  give  ample  scope  to  our 
historians. 

In  drawing  the  picture  of  our  early  Pennsylvania  scene  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  historians  will  not  convey  the  impression  that  the  lives 
of  our  ancestors  were  entirely  filled  with  toil  and  privation.  Our 
narratives  will  deal  with  the  relaxations  of  our  forefathers,  with 
horse-racing  and  cock-fighting,  panther  baiting  and  balloon  ascensions, 
dog  coursing,  dancing  and  corn  husking,  not  forgetting  the  drinking 
and  gambling  which  too  often  accompanied  these  pastimes.  The  early 
fairs  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  different  landward  boroughs,  which 
were  such  a feature  in  the  lighter  life  of  our  forebears,  will  be 
described.  In  similar  vein  space  will  be  given  to  the  location  and  his- 
tory of  the  countless  romantic  inns,  roadhouses  and  taverns  which 
lined  our  highways.  As  our  theme  develops  something  will  be  said 
of  parks  and  park  ramification  and  of  the  coming  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture theatre  of  our  own  day. 

A dancing  master  appeared  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1738  and  took  a house  on  Second  Street,  where  he  professed  to 
teach  “dancing  and  genteel  behaviour’’  and  two  years  afterwards  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Christ  Church  congregation  founded  the  cele- 
brated Assembly  which  still  functions,  although  Whitefield  denounced 
it  as  a devilish  diversion.  Governor  Thomas’  club  of  gentlemen,  who 
met  every  night  for  a cheerful  glass,  was  soon  succeeded  by  a multi- 
tude of  clubs  and  coffee  houses,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the 
renowned  London  Coffee  House  which  William  Bradford  estab- 
lished at  Front  and  Market  streets  in  1754.  It  is  said  that  from  here 
originated  the  approved  Philadelphia  custom  of  shooting  in  the  New 
Year. 
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The  subject  of  the  drama  and  the  early  stage  naturally  finds  a 
place  in  any  discussion  of  pioneer  amusements.  A wandering  theatri- 
cal company  visited  Philadelphia  in  1749  and  played  “Richard  the 
Third”  and  “The  Spanish  Friar,”  but  twenty-six  years  earlier  the 
strolling  companies  which  travelled  through  what  is  now  Chester  and 
lower  Montgomery  County  produced  “Lion,  King  of  Beasts”  before 
admiring  audiences.  When  Murray  & Keen’s  Company  of  Thespians 
were  ordered  out  of  Philadelphia  by  the  rigid  Quaker  ordinances,  they 
solaced  themselves  by  moving  about  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  lower 
Berks  counties,  although  we  have  very  meagre  records  of  their  appear- 
ances. These  were  followed  by  Lewis  Hallam’s  English  Company  in 
1753  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Thomas  Godfrey’s  “Prince 
of  Parthia”  was  given,  or  at  least  rehearsed,  in  Philadelphia  about 
1767.  Lewis  Hallam,  after  nearly  starving  to  death  in  Pennsylvania, 
went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1755,  but  more  courageous  thespians  suc- 
ceeded him  and  by  1766,  when  musical  comedies  began  to  be  given  at 
the  Southwark  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  a writer  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  computed  that  the  receipts  of  the  company  were  £300  a week 
— a monumental  extravagance.  The  development  of  our  provincial 
theatre  after  Godfrey’s  “Prince  of  Parthia,”  the  first  American  play, 
down  to  the  complicated  thespian  fabric  which  caters  to  the  public  of 
today  will  be  fully  described. 

The  recreation  of  fishing  would  naturally  find  a prominent  place  in 
a community  so  well  served  by  streams  and  creeks  as  is  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  “For  beautiful  scenery,  romantic  beauty  and  fine  fish- 
ing there  is  no  district  like  it  in  the  world,”  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Welsh  traveller  in  1724.  The  organization  of  that  world-famous  pis- 
catorial club  “Colony  in  Schuylkill”  in  1732,  together  with  that  of  the 
Schuylkill  Fishing  Company,  the  Mount  Regal  Fishing  Company  and 
the  thousand  or  more  fishing  associations  which  succeeded  them  in  our 
territory  will  be  described  in  detail. 

Bordering  on  the  field  of  amusement  because  of  their  social  side, 
although  founded,  of  course,  for  a utilitarian  object,  were  the  fire  com- 
panies of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  a subject  important  enough  to 
almost  demand  a book  of  its  own.  The  eighteen  fire  watchmen  and 
the  120  street  pumps  noted  in  the  computation  of  1767,  which  afforded 
the  feeble  fire  protection  for  the  Philadelphia  of  the  period,  reflect 
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the  inadequate  protection  which  obtained  through  our  district  at  this 
early  time.  The  formation  of  the  volunteer  companies  in  Philadel- 
phia, Chester,  Reading  and  other  towns  of  our  territory,  the  Vigilant, 
the  Sun,  the  Liberty,  the  Neptune,  etc.,  will  form  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  will  the  lighter  side  of  these  associations,  their  meetings, 
ox  roasts  and  picnics.  The  first  fire  insurance  company,  the  celebrated 
Philadelphia  Contributionship,  was  established  in  1752;  the  growth 
of  its  many  successors  in  our  district  will  be  discussed  in  proper  order. 

Also  affiliated  with  the  amusement  field  is  the  institution  of  the 
lottery  which  flourished  during  the  century  after  the  settlement  of  our 
seven  counties.  Although  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in 
Chester  in  1682  made  such  lotteries  illegal,  we  have  a record  in  1720 
of  a certain  Mr.  Reed  selling  tickets  for  a drawing  for  a new  brick 
house  and  some  lots  in  Philadelphia,  and  before  1750  at  least  two 
lotteries  were  officially  ratified  by  the  Philadelphia  Council,  one  in 
1747  for  a fund  for  protection  against  the  Spanish  and  French  priva- 
teers and  one  in  1748  for  the  paving  of  High  Street.  In  the  five 
decades  which  ensued  there  w’ere  at  least  176  lotteries,  drawings  for 
churches,  for  hospitals,  for  the  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  for  roads,  for  bridges,  and  for  the  establishment  of  fer- 
ries. Many  of  the  most  respectable  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  our  State  were  furthered  by  the  lotteries  of  these 
early  days.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  advertised  drawing  of  its  time 
was  that  of  1795  by  which  the  president  and  managers  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill & Susquehanna  Navigation  Company  and  the  president  and  man- 
agers of  the  Delaware  & Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  were  author- 
ized to  raise  the  stupendous  sum  of  $400,000  to  complete  their  canal 
system,  later  known  as  the  Union  Canal.  Even  after  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly,  in  1759,  had  declared  any  lottery,  whether  public  or 
private,  to  be  a common  nuisance  the  institution  was  consistently 
encouraged  by  all  classes  of  our  people  except  the  Quakers.  The  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  tickets,  turning  the  wheel  and  awarding  prizes  were 
among  the  chief  businesses  as  well  as  amusements  of  the  early  day, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a town  of  any  size  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
dating  from  the  colonial  era,  which  has  not  had  its  municipal  history 
punctuated  by  a lottery  of  some  sort. 
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The  arts  are  not  neglected  in  our  narrative  and  the  expansion  of 
our  musical  cult  from  the  time  when  in  1749  the  first  English  music 
master  settled  on  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  offered  to  give 
“lessons  upon  the  violin,  hautboy,  German  flute,  common  flute  and 
dulcimere”  down  to  the  advent  of  the  world-famed  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  of  our  own  time  will  be  related. 

Nor  when  the  field  of  art  is  mentioned  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
our  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  regarded  as  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  From  the  remote  era 
when  Christopher  Witt  of  Germantown  painted  his  portrait  of  Johann 
Kelpius  about  1698  until  the  development  of  the  later  Pennsylvania 
school  of  Claypool  and  John  Meng,  our  local  art  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  its  genesis.  The  advent  of  the  great  Benjamin  West,  a native 
of  Delaware  County,  who  achieved  the  signal  honor  of  elevation  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  in  1792,  and  of 
Charles  Willson  Peale,  long  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  his 
gifted  sons,  mark  the  golden  age  of  early  Pennsylvania  art.  The 
achievements  of  their  successors,  whether  native  sons  like  Jacob  Eic- 
holtz  and  Peter  F.  Rothermel,  or  adopted  Pennsylvanians  like  Sully, 
Neagle,  Birch  and  Gilbert  Stuart,  will  be  duly  described.  Nor  will  our 
historians  overlook  the  sculpture  of  Pennsylvania’s  renowned  sons 
and  daughters  such  as  William  Rush,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  George  Grey 
Barnard. 

Our  recital  of  the  military,  commercial,  industrial  and  governmen- 
tal history  of  our  seven  counties  will  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
achievements  of  the  representatives  of  these  same  counties  in  the 
literary  realm.  Here  the  county  historians  will  have  a wide  scope. 
William  Bradford  made  his  appearance  in  Philadelphia  in  1685  to  set 
up  the  only  press  on  the  American  continent  anywhere  between  Bos- 
ton and  Mexico  City,  and  published  the  first  book  issued  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  paper  for  Bradford’s  books  as  well  as  for  Christopher 
Sauer’s  celebrated  Germantown  Bible,  was  manufactured  in  paper 
mills  of  lower  Montgomery  County  not  far  from  the  present  town  of 
Conshohocken.  When  Charles  Brockden  Brown  of  Philadelphia, 
rightly  acclaimed  as  the  first  American  novelist,  produced  his  origi- 
nal works,  they  were  printed  upon  paper  from  these  same  mills.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  1790  that  Thomas  Dobson,  in  his  printing  office 
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on  Second  Street,  produced  the  first  American  encyclopedia,  not  until 
1795  that  John  Bioren  brought  out  the  first  American  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  and  not  until  1802  that  Matthew  Carey  organized  at 
Philadelphia  his  American  Literary  Fair  upon  the  model  of  the  book 
fairs  at  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  history  of  literary  endeavor  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  during  this  period  and  in  the  momentous 
decades  which  followed  will  form  interesting  chapters;  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  Franklin,  the  Prince  of  Printers,  would  in  them- 
selves make  a fruitful  treatise. 

Space  cannot  be  given  in  this  introduction  to  a dilation  upon  the 
various  w^riters  who  decorate  the  rolls  of  learning  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Godfrey,  who  produced  the  first  American 
play;  Lloyd  Mifflin,  the  early  bard  of  Chester;  Bayard  Taylor, 
renowned  alike  as  a great  novelist  and  as  a distinguished  diplomat; 
George  Lippard,  w'ho  ranks  high  among  our  early  novelists;  James 
Wilson,  founder  of  our  system  of  legal  training;  Spencer  Fullerton 
Baird  of  Reading,  the  biologist  whose  career  is  associated  with  that 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington;  Audubon  and  Cobbett, 
Rush  and  Rittenhouse,  and  countless  others  will  find  their  place  in  our 
recital. 

Mention  will  be  made  of  the  writers  from  outside  the  State  who 
have  honored  our  southeastern  district  with  their  residence.  There 
will  be  the  great  Poe,  of  course,  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  came 
to  us  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1845,  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  and 
Thomas  Dunn  English  and  Godey  of  Lady’s  Book  fame,  to  name  only 
a few  of  our  visiting  literary  lights. 

No  consideration  of  pioneer  literature  would  be  complete  without 
a discussion  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  press.  In  the  seven 
counties  which  our  history  includes  there  is  little  to  record  for  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  the  early  communities  were 
served  by  Franklin’s  Philadelphia  Gazette,  originally  published  in 
1732,  and  by  Chistopher  Sauer’s  Germantown  paper,  established  in 
1739.  The  first  daily  newspaper  in  America,  The  Pennsylvania  Packet 
or  General  Advertizer,  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1771,  was 
made  a daily  in  1774,  and  had  many  subscribers  throughout  Berks, 
Delaware,  Chester  and  lower  Montgomery  counties  as  did  John 
McPherson’s  Price  Current,  which  began  its  career  in  1783.  The 
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Unparteiische  Zeitung,  published  in  Reading  by  Gottlob  Jungmann  in 
1789,  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  landward  newspapers  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Reading  Advertiser,  printed  in  English  in  1793.  There 
is  small  record  of  any  magazine  published  in  the  interior  counties 
before  1800,  outside  of  the  ill-fated  Reading  Magazine,vt\i\ch.  endured 
for  only  a few  weeks,  but  the  Philadelphia  magazines  of  a later  date, 
Graham’s  and  Peterson’ s,  Godey’s  and  the  Portfolio,  had  a large  cir- 
culation in  the  upper  counties.  Among  the  early  newspapers  in  our 
district,  besides  the  journals  already  adverted  to,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Morris  Herald  of  1799,  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer,  first 
printed  in  Doylestown  in  1804,  the  Democrat  of  Doylestown  in  1816, 
the  Pottsville  Journal  of  1822  and  the  Chester  Republican  of  1833. 

The  original  array  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  was  succeeded  in 
the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  by  three  journals  which  have  survived 
to  our  own  day,  the  North  American,  the  Inquirer  and  the  Public  Led- 
ger. The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  claiming  origin  from  the  sainted 
Franklin,  pursued,  more  or  less  fitfully,  a journalistic  career  which 
still  endures. 

Coincident  with  the  narrative  of  literary  effort  in  our  district 
comes  the  history  of  our  libraries.  The  young  gentlemen  of  Frank- 
lin’s Junto,  who  in  1731  subscribed  for  shares  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  our  present  library  system. 
They  probably  did  not  contemplate  the  future  importance  of  their 
action  any  more  than  James  Logan  when  he  erected  his  primitive 
library  “in  the  Sixth  Street  over  against  the  State  House  Square” 
could  visualize  the  extended  scope  of  the  Pennsylvania  library  system 
of  our  own  day. 

The  topic  of  education  in  the  seven  counties  covered  by  our  his- 
tory is  an  engrossing  one  of  interest  and  importance.  From  the  time 
when  the  first  school  was  established  in  Chester  County,  probably  in 
1679,  until  the  present  modern  and  effective  and  ramified  system  of 
school  administration,  the  history  of  education  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a varied  and  on  the  whole  a creditable  one.  The 
problem  of  education  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  pious 
Founder  who  descanted  in  one  of  his  homilies  upon: 

The  good  education  of  our  youth  and  the  sobriety  of  their 
manners. 
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On  October  30,  1684,  the  English  schoolmaster,  Enoch  Flower, 
opened  the  first  regular  English  school  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
schoolmistress  was  the  Quaker,  Olive  Songhurst,  hired  in  1702.  Of 
the  early  advocates  of  Pennsylvania  education,  Woolman,  Patterson, 
Benezet  and  Franklin,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  early  schools  at 
Christ  Church,  Haverford,  Marcus  Hook,  Radnor,  Pequea,  our  nar- 
rative will  deal  in  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  history  of  our  seven 
counties.  The  parochial  schools  of  the  Mennonites,  of  the  Lutherans, 
of  the  Reformed  sects  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  at  Bally  will  fit 
within  this  scope  and  will  receive  their  proper  attention. 

When  in  1740  the  admirers  of  George  Whitefield  erected  their 
“New  Building”  on  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street  below  Arch  for  a 
temple  and  “for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  gratis  in  useful  litera- 
ture and  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion”  they  could  not 
dream  that  they  w^ere  laying  the  foundation  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion which  would  take  rank  among  the  leading  universities  of  the 
Nation.  The  successive  steps  which  led  from  the  founding  of  the 
humble  Charity  School  to  the  renowned  and  influential  University  of 
Pennsylvania  of  our  own  day — Franklin’s  Proposals  Relating  to  the 
Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,  the  formation  of  the  Academy 
of  1751,  the  career  of  the  great  Provost  William  Smith,  the  checkered 
course  of  the  university  during  the  Revolution,  will  be  set  out  in  their 
order.  The  other  colleges  of  the  Philadelphia  district.  Temple  and 
Villanova,  Haverford,  Swarthmore  and  Bryn  Mawr,  besides  the 
schools  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  charity  of  philanthropists  like 
Girard,  Drexel  and  Pratt,  will  be  described  in  proper  setting. 

And  although  our  district,  outside  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
counts  few  larger  institutions  of  learning,  the  development  of  Albright 
at  Reading,  Ursinus  at  Collegeville  and  the  admirable  Normal  Schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Kutztown,  West  Chester  and  else- 
where, will  receive  attention.  Since  our  recital  concerns  itself  so  nota- 
bly with  the  achievements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  the  efforts 
of  the  German  governors,  Snyder,  Hiester  and  Shulze,  for  the  spread 
of  public  education,  will  be  related.  Indeed,  Pennsylvania  acclaims 
George  Wolf,  a German  governor,  as  the  founder  of  its  public  school 
system. 
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The  historical  source  material  available  for  our  editors  is  rich  and 
varied.  Each  of  our  seven  counties  has  an  historical  association  for 
the  preservation  of  its  records  and  archives,  which  local  collections  are 
supplemented  by  those  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia.  Our  writers  will  have  at  their  disposal  not  only  the 
State  archives  but  the  manuscripts  lodged  in  many  private  collections 
and  in  our  admirable  historical  libraries  such  as  those  of  The  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg,  the  Ridg- 
way  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Besides 
there  are  the  excellent  college  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh,  Lafayette,  Muhlenberg,  Ursinus,  Villanova,  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  Temple,  Haverford,  Swarthmore  and  the  religious 
collections  of  the  Mennonites  at  Ephrata,  the  Moravians  at  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Schwenkfelders  at  Pennsburg. 
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By  George  E.  Straley,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 

jjHESTER  COUNTY  has  always  been  rich  in  the  elements 
that  combine  to  produce  literature.  Indeed,  literature  has 
kept  pace  so  rhythmically  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  county  that  even  the  early  historians  grasped  its  sig- 
nificance, and  accord  it  justifiable  attention  in  their  measurements  of 
progress. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  past  century,  Futhey  and  Cope  observed 
that  “the  intellectual  character  of  the  people  of  Chester  County 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  more  than  450  bound  volumes,  on  a great 
variety  of  subjects,  written  by  persons  of  Chester  County  birth 
or  residence,  have  issued  from  the  press.”  The  quality  of  intellect 
was,  and  is,  a dominant  characteristic.  To  some  extent,  it  was 
innate,  bred  into  the  very  fibres  of  the  people  who  populated  this 
region,  but  liberal  education  nourished  it,  and  the  surroundings  of 
culture,  transplanted  from  the  Old  World,  provided  fertile  loam  for 
its  growth. 

There  is  more  than  intellect  alone,  however,  in  the  foundation 
of  Chester  County’s  literary  structure.  At  least  two  other  factors 
may  be  easily  recognized  as  contributory:  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  land,  and  its  age  and  historical  significance.  It  is  not  enough 
that  human  beings  possess  the  sheer  intellectual  ability  to  write. 
They  must  be  inspired  to  write,  and  they  must  have  something  to 
write  about.  These  requisities  the  county  has  not  lacked,  and  does 
not  lack.  The  fair  countenance  of  her  smiling  fields,  the  limpid 
sinuosities  of  her  streams,  and  the  luscious  curvature  of  her  hills 
and  valleys  describe  a composite  form  that  inspires  the  litterateur 


♦From  advance  sheets  of  “Southeastern  Pennsylvania,”  J.  Bennett  Nolan,  Esq.,  Super- 
vising Editor,  and  here  presented  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  the  Lewis  Historical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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as  the  living  model  inspires  the  artist.  Similarly  have  the  county’s 
liberty-loving  sons  and  daughters,  their  patriotic  achievements,  and 
the  region’s  wealth  of  historical  shrines — among  them.  Valley  Forge 
and  Brandywine  battlefields,  to  name  only  two — supplied  material 
in  plenty  to  feed  alike  the  steady  hearth-fires  of  the  factual  writer 
and  the  roaring  furnaces  of  the  imaginative  fictionist. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  native-born  Chester  Countians  of  ade- 
quate intellect  and  literary  leanings  should  feel,  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
the  urge  to  cultivate  what  lies  so  closely  at  hand,  or  that  those  in  dis- 
tant pastures  should  respond  to  so  strong  an  allurement,  and  find  in 
this  fortunate  province  a verdant  and  refreshing  field  in  which  to  till 
and  toil. 

In  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  term,  Chester  County’s  liter- 
ary beginnings  are  traceable  to  the  tracts,  the  pamphlets,  the  numerous 
papers  and  essays  which  were  the  forerunners  of  books  in  a period 
when  paper  and  printing  and  bookbinding  were  not  as  cheap  and  avail- 
able as  they  are  today.  The  Colonial  era  was  a succession  of  lean 
years,  and  its  spirit  was  reflected  not  only  in  the  realm  of  publishing, 
but  in  the  substance  of  the  published  product.  The  times  were  too 
trying,  the  pains  of  growth  too  intense,  the  struggle  for  existence  too 
hard  to  permit  much  luxury  in  amusement  or  in  the  experimentation 
with  new  forms.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  people  was  such  that 
whatever  failed  to  conform  to  the  virtuous  standards  of  mental  or 
spiritual  improvement  met  with  but  feeble  encouragement. 

This,  perhaps,  was  as  it  should  have  been.  There  was  a need  of 
secular  and  religious  teaching,  and  able  men  and  women  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  supplying  this  need.  It  would  be  pointless  as  well  as 
impossible  to  list  here  the  names  of  these  crusading  scribes.  Most 
of  what  they  wrote  was  inconsequential  and  destined  to  proper  extinc- 
tion, but  some  deservedly  survived. 

Among  the  earliest  items  worthy  of  mention  are  the  botanical 
works  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Marshall  was  born  near  Northbrook,  but  resided 
in  later  life  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Marshallton,  where  his  home 
is  still  standing.  Only  a few  years  after  Marshall  came  the  erudite 
Dr.  William  Darlington,  of  West  Chester,  who,  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  turned  out  in  amazing  quality  and  quantity  volumes  on 
botany,  horticulture,  agriculture  and  history. 
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Since  there  was  a demand  for  textbooks,  it  was  no  more  than  natu- 
ral that  Chester  County  should  contribute  her  share — perhaps  more 
than  her  share — of  these.  Of  the  many  that  were  produced  few 
were  of  more  than  momentary  value  except  the  Latin  grammars  of 
Dr.  James  Ross,  the  widely  used  English  grammars  and  other  text- 
books of  John  Comly,  one-time  instructor  at  the  Westtown  Friends 
Boarding  School,  and  the  original  lesson  books  and  translations  of 
Anthony  Bolmar,  who  for  many  years  was  principal  of  the  old  West 
Chester  Academy. 

Of  much  more  specific  and  enduring  literary  value  than  the  works 
of  the  early  scientists  and  scholars  was  William  Bartram’s  lavish  jour- 
nal of  “Travels,”  published  in  1791  when  its  wayfaring  author  was 
fifty-two  years  of  age.  Bartram  wrote  extensively  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  many  lands,  and  of  the  habits,  customs  and  lore  of  the 
American  Indian  and  other  savages.  He  had  a gift  for  vivid  descrip- 
tion, and  it  was  from  the  “Travels  of  William  Bartram”  that  Cole- 
ridge got  material  and  inspiration  for  many  of  the  gorgeous  images 
which  he  conjured  in  “Kubla  Khan”  and  “The  Ancient  Mariner.” 
Today,  Bartram’s  books  are  rare  and  expensive  collectors’  items. 

Few  Chester  Countians  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of 
historical  literature,  although  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  a native  of 
West  Nottingham,  wrote  authoritatively  on  civil  history,  and  Charles 
Miner,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  West  Chester  Village  Record, 
produced  an  exhaustive  history  of  Pennsylvania’s  “Wyoming  Valley.” 
Editor  Miner  also  published,  in  1815,  a series  of  “Essays  from  the 
Desk  of  Poor  Richard  the  Scribe.”  Worthy  of  mention,  too,  in  the 
field  of  historical  research,  is  a weighty  volume  entitled  “Principles 
and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  in  America,”  written  by  Hezekiah  Niles, 
a native  of  Chester  County,  in  1822. 

Later  works  of  history  and  biography  included  the  “History  of 
Chester  County,”  by  Futhey  and  Cope,  the  historical  writings  of 
Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Willis  P.  Hazard,  and  the  authoritative  “His- 
tory of  the  97th  Regiment  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,”  by 
Isaiah  Price,  of  West  Chester,  published  a few  years  after  the  Civil 
War. 
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John  Russell  Young,  a native  of  the  county  who  afterwards  became 
Librarian  of  Congress  (1897-98),  compiled  a noteworthy  chronicle 
which  he  called  “Around  the  World  with  General  Grant,”  published 
in  1879. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  another  Chester  Countian,  for  some  years 
Professor  of  American  Archeology  and  Linguistics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  produced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a truly  remarkable  assortment  of  works  on  history,  languages, 
geography,  and  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians  of  North  America 
and  the  natives  of  other  regions.  A learned  and  scholarly  man.  Dr. 
Brinton  bequeathed  to  posterity  a tremendous  output  of  books,  pam- 
phlets and  papers  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects. 

In  the  field  of  fiction,  by  no  means  crowded  during  the  first  half 
of  the  past  century,  only  a few  writers  gained  prominence.  By  far 
the  most  important  was  George  Lippard,  of  Chester  Springs,  who, 
although  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  turned  out  a great  many  tales 
and  historical  romances  of  which  the  best  known  were  “Blanche  of 
the  Brandywine,”  “The  Quaker  City,”  and  “Legends  of  the  American 
Revolution.”  Another  early  fictionist  was  Jesse  Conard,  an  attorney, 
who  wrote  at  least  two  novels:  “Stephen  Moreland”  and  “The 

Secrets  of  Mt.  Echo.”  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Smith,  a resident  of  East- 
town  Township,  who  later  became  editor  of  the  Louisville  Democrat, 
also  penetrates  this  period  with  his  “Chronicles  of  Turkeytown,” 
published  about  1830. 

More  distinguishing  as  a form  of  literature  than  either  history  or 
fiction,  in  Chester  County,  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  com- 
bination of  poetry,  essay  and  sketch,  and  in  this  delightful  field  of 
endeavor  there  emerged  two  veritable  giants:  Bayard  Taylor  and 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

Taylor’s  genius  defies  any  attempt  at  single  classification.  He  was 
a printer,  a poet,  a novelist,  a traveller  and  a diplomat.  Born  at 
Kennett  Square  in  1825,  he  was  a contemporary  of  William  Dean 
Howells,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Mark 
Twain.  As  a sort  of  roving  correspondent  for  many  newspapers — 
especially  the  New  York  Tribune — he  travelled  widely  in  California; 
Europe,  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East,  gleaning  material  not  only 
for  his  charming  and  eloquent  letters,  but  for  several  books,  among 
them  his  widely  circulated  “Views  Afoot.” 
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There  is  not  space  to  dwell  here  upon  the  details  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor’s busy  career,  nor  to  enumerate  the  creations  of  his  restless,  sen- 
sitive soul  and  gifted  pen.  Between  1844  and  his  death  in  1878  he 
wTote  between  thirty  and  forty  books,  one  of  which  was  a monumen- 
tal translation  of  Goethe’s  “Faust,”  in  the  original  meter. 

It  is  significant  that,  for  all  his  wanderings  in  quest  of  narrative 
material,  Bayard  Taylor  did  not  overlook  the  colorful  realities  and 
legends  on  his  own  doorstep,  and  his  “Story  of  Kennett,”  still  widely 
read  and  of  recent  years  successfully  dramatized  in  pageantry,  is  in 
more  ways  than  one  a testimonial  to  his  greatness. 

Like  Bayard  Taylor,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  also  possessed  a 
genius  of  many  facets,  and  his  stature  as  a writer  is  rivaled  closely 
by  his  achievements  as  an  artist.  He  was  born  in  a tiny  farmhouse, 
still  standing,  at  Corner  Ketch,  near  Guthriesville,  in  1822,  and 
ascended  to  early  fame  despite  the  twin  handicaps  of  poverty  and 
none  too  rugged  health.  A penniless  w’aif  at  the  age  of  ten.  Read 
worked  variously  as  a tailor’s  apprentice,  grocery  clerk,  cigarmaker, 
boat-painter  and  sign-painter.  Later  he  turned  to  portrait  painting, 
and  at  one  time  and  another  had  studios  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  to  which  he  successfully  enticed  the  patronage  of  many 
of  the  great  and  near-great  personages  of  his  day. 

But  Read  divided  his  time  and  talents  between  art  and  literature. 
In  1845  wrote  “Paul  Redding:  A Tale  of  the  Brandywine,”  but 
prose  was  not  his  true  metier,  and  he  subsequently  turned  to  verse. 
Here,  with  his  scholarly  command  of  language,  his  vivid  fancy,  and 
an  ear  attuned  to  word-music,  he  courted  a genuine  lyrical  style  that 
eventually  gave  birth  to  several  small  volumes:  “The  Wagoner  of 

the  Alleghenies,”  “Sylvia,”  “The  House  by  the  Sea,”  “Lays  and 
Ballads.” 

Chester  Countians  still  quote  from  “The  Closing  Scene”  and  the 
nostalgic  “Stranger  on  the  Sill,”  but  actually  most  of  Read’s  poems 
are  forgotten,  save  the  two  upon  which  his  literary  fame  rests  so 
securely  today:  “Sheridan’s  Ride”  and  “Drifting.”  The  former,  a 
dashing  dramatic  piece,  was  a favorite  schoolroom  recitation  for  half 
a century. 

Like  Bayard  Taylor,  Read  had  a restless,  roving  spirit  which 
exercised  itself  in  lonely  travels.  He  was  inclined  to  be  moody  and 
fretful,  introspective  and  sentimentally  indulgent.  Many  of  his  poems, 
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like  a number  of  his  paintings,  are  garbed  in  allegory.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  In  1872,  at  the  age  of  htty. 
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During  this  period,  also,  at  least  one  adopted  son  of  Chester 
County  was  enjoying  notable  reputation  as  a novelist.  He  was  Silas 
Weir  Mitchell,  a distinguished  Philadelphia  physician  who  lived  for  a 
time  near  Sconnelltown.  Although  he  dabbled  in  verse  and  wrote  dili- 
gently on  profound  medical  subjects,  he  achieved  literary  distinction 
almost  singlehanded  with  “Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,”  an  excellent 
story  of  the  Revolution. 

Toward  the  turn  of  the  century,  new  writers  were  coming  into 
prominence.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  who  was  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1903  to  1907,  was  a voluminous  author  of  his- 
tories. Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  of  West  Chester,  contributed  a 
series  of  authoritative  manuals  on  glassware,  stoneware  and  pottery. 
Pennock  Pusey,  of  London  Grove,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Hamp- 
den Vaughn,”  wrote  “Ebba  Borjeson,”  a novel  of  the  Swedes  who 
emigrated  to  Delaware,  and  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Sara  Louise 
Oberholzer  were  meeting  with  favor.  Emma  Taylor  Lamborn,  a 
sister  of  Bayard  Taylor,  was  indulging  in  travel  sketches,  and  her 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lamborn,  of  Kennett  Square,  was  writ- 
ing on  such  diversified  topics  as  insectology  and  Mexican  art. 

From  out  of  the  West  there  appeared  about  this  time  several 
volumes  of  personal  experience  narrative  by  Joseph  H.  Taylor,  a 
native  of  Elk  Township,  then  living  in  the  Dakotas.  He  wrote 
“Frontier  and  Indian  Life,”  “Twenty  Years  on  the  Trap  Line,”  and 
similar  books  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  fancy  of  stay-at-homes. 

All  of  this  belongs  to  the  past.  It  was,  as  has  been  shown,  a past 
of  rich  endowments  in  literature,  and  of  no  mean  achievements.  It 
was  a past  that  produced  Bayard  Taylor  and  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
and  gave  them  national  renown  at  a time  when  Boston  was  still  the 
“Athens  of  America,”  and  Chester  County  was  almost  totally  agrarian. 

But  glorious  as  the  past  has  been,  the  contemporary  zone  of  the 
county’s  literature  does  not  suffer  by  comparison.  Living  writers  have 
written  much,  and  are  writing  more. 

Preeminent  among  the  authors  of  the  day  stands  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer,  a native  of  Philadelphia  who  has  resided  for  many  years  at 
his  celebrated  home,  “Dower  House,”  in  West  Chester.  He  is  a 
writer  of  historical  romance,  and  his  works  are  models  of  painstak- 
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ing  artistry  and  acute  observation.  In  them  there  is  none  of  the 
restive  realism  or  didactical  insinuation  that  characterize  so  many 
modern  novels,  but  rather  a keen  attentiveness  to  beauty,  richness, 
and  luxuriant  detail.  Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  achieved  mastery  of 
style  as  the  result  of  a long  and  conscientious  apprenticeship.  The 
rhythm  of  his  prose  is  no  accident.  Always  consistent,  his  short 
stories  display  the  same  careful  workmanship  as  his  novels,  among 
which  the  best  known  are  “The  Three  Black  Pennys”  (1917),  “Java 
Head”  (1919),  and  “Linda  Condon”  (1919). 

Another  distinguished  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  delib- 
erately chose  Chester  County  as  an  agreeable  environment  in  which 
to  work,  is  Laura  Benet,  member  of  a famous  literary  family,  who 
resided  for  some  years  at  Westtown.  She  has  contributed  considera- 
ble prose  and  verse,  mostly  for  young  people,  in  such  volumes  as 
“Basket  for  a Fair,”  “Goods  and  Chattels,”  “Noah’s  Dove”  and 
“Fairy  Bread,”  and  her  most  recent  success  is  “Enchanting  Jenny 
Lind.” 

In  the  same  Westtown  community,  Janet  Whitney  has  written 
“Elizabeth  Fry,”  the  biography  of  a Quaker  heroine,  and  the  recently 
published  novel,  “Jennifer,”  which  bids  fair  to  be  even  more  popular 
than  her  first  success. 

Barbara  Webster,  another  adopted  daughter  of  the  county,  who 
lives  near  Downingtown,  molded  into  story  form  the  materials  which 
many  other  native  authors  overlooked,  and  thus  produced  an  impres- 
sive modern  novel,  “Shadows  on  the  Valley.”  Her  husband,  Edward 
Shenton,  better  known  as  an  illustrator,  is  the  author  of  several  books 
for  boys,  and  at  least  two  novels,  “The  Gray  Beginning”  and  “Lean 
Twilight.” 

Dr.  Henry  Pleasants,  Jr.,  of  West  Chester,  is  a versatile  and 
scholarly  writer,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  history  and  historical  fiction. 
Probably  his  best-known  work,  to  date,  is  “Thomas  Mason,  Adven- 
turer,” a chronicle  based  on  facts  revealed  in  the  family  documents  of 
a sea-going  ancestor.  His  strictly  authentic  historical  publications 
include  “The  Tragedy  of  the  Crater,”  “Anthony  Wayne,”  and  “John 
Andre,  Spy  Extraordinary.”  He  has  also  dipped  into  biography  to 
create  such  writings  as  “Three  Great  Scientists  of  Chester  County” 
and  “Four  Great  Artists  of  Chester  County.” 
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In  Harry  Emerson  Wildes,  of  Valley  Forge,  the  region  has 
another  diligent  historian.  His  “Valley  Forge”  surpasses  virtually 
all  other  books  on  the  history  of  this  famous  shrine,  not  only  in  its 
wealth  of  detail  but  In  sheer  readability.  A notable  contribution  to 
the  now  widely  knowm  “Rivers  of  America”  series  is  his  volume  on 
“The  Delaware,”  and  he  has  gone  further  afield  with  “Aliens  in  the 
East”  and  “Japan  in  Crisis.” 

Of  recent  years  Wilmer  W.  MacElree,  Esq.,  West  Chester  attor- 
ney, has  endeared  himself  to  many  readers  with  extensive  writings  on 
the  beauty  and  character  of  the  Brandywine,  and  such  sentimental 
essays  and  sketches  as  “Court  Room  and  Steeple,”  “Shadow  Shapes,” 
and  “On  the  Steps  of  the  Court  House.”  Among  his  recent  works  are 
the  delightful  “Around  the  Boundaries  of  Chester  County”  and  the 
uniquely  presented  “Trial  of  Jesus.” 

Less  a litterateur  than  a playwright,  Clifford  Goldsmith,  of  West- 
town,  deserves  mention  for  the  authorship  of  the  highly  successful 
Broadway  comedy,  “What  a Life,”  and  for  the  numerous  radio 
sketches  and  motion  picture  plays  w'hich  W'ere  evolved  from  it. 

Other  writers  w’ho  have  enriched  contemporary  literature  In  the 
county  are  Vincent  Gilpin,  of  West  Chester,  co-author  of  “The  Com- 
modore’s Story”;  the  late  John  V.  Craven,  of  West  Chester,  who 
wrote  “Waterfront  Mark”  and  “The  Leaf  is  Green”;  Samuel  G.  A. 
Rogers,  one-time  resident  of  West  Chester,  author  of  “Dusk  at  the 
Grove”;  Captain  John  G.  W.  Dillin,  of  Tredyffrin,  author  of  “The 
Kentucky  Rifle”;  Colonel  Clifton  Lisle,  of  Wayne,  author  of  “Dia- 
mond Rock,”  “Sandy  Flash,”  and  other  adventure  tales  for  boys,  and 
Dr.  Christian  Brinton,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  written  prollfically  on 
art  and  miscellany.  Albert  Cook  Myers,  for  some  time  a resi- 
dent of  Kennett  Square,  has  written  “Hannah  Logan’s  Courtship,” 
and  other  books,  mostly  biographical.  Florence  Polk  Holding,  of 
West  Chester,  deserves  mention  for  her  authorship,  a few  years  ago, 
of  “Oiseaux  de  Passage,”  a volume  of  travel  sketches. 

Of  poets,  Chester  County  has  an  abundance,  only  a few  of  whom 
can  be  mentioned  here.  John  Russell  Hayes,  of  Embreeville,  has 
been  a justly  popular  bard  for  years,  and  local  literature  Is  ennobled  by 
such  lyrical  volumes  as  “The  Brandywine,”  “Brandywine  Days,”  and 
“The  Old  Fashioned  Garden.”  Harrison  Hires,  of  Malvern,  pro- 
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duced  a creditable  book  of  verses  in  “Invitation  and  Other  Poems,’’ 
and  the  posthumously  published  “Poems”  of  the  late  C.  Edwin 
Smith,  of  West  Chester,  have  had  a devoted  following. 

Mabel  Reed  Wilson,  of  Duffryn  Mawr,  is  an  earnest  and  prolific 
writer  of  verse  who  has  reached  a wide  audience  with  such  volumes 
as  “Hearts  and  Flowers”  and  “Rosemary  For  Remembrance,”  Cald- 
well Webb,  of  West  Chester,  is  another  sincere  contributor  in  the  field 
of  contemporary  poetry. 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  here,  within  the  limits  imposed,  to 
credit  all  who  have  added,  or  are  adding,  to  the  literary  values  of  the 
county.  Such  a list  would  require  many  pages.  Herein,  chiefly,  the 
effort  has  been  to  show  how,  from  crude  and  humble  beginnings,  a 
rich  heritage  in  literature  has  been  evolved;  how,  seizing  upon  what 
they  found  at  hand,  inspired  and  zealous  writers  fashioned  founda- 
tions both  broad  and  deep  upon  which  future  generations  may  build. 
To  this  end,  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  many  able  authors,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  scientific,  historical  and  educative  writing. 

It  was  the  poet-philosopher  Goethe  who  said:  “Literature  is  a 

fragment  of  a fragment;  of  all  that  ever  happened,  or  has  been  said, 
but  a fraction  has  been  written,  and  of  this  but  little  is  extant.” 

Of  the  relatively  little  that  is  extant  in  Chester  County  literature, 
still  less  has  been  cited  here.  If  the  thoughtful  reader  can  visualize, 
beyond  and  behind  this  brief  syllabus,  the  vast  amount  of  literature 
that  has  survived  to  this  day,  and,  beyond  that,  the  immensity  of  that 
which  has  not  survived,  he  will  appreciate  something  of  the  scope  of 
culture  and  the  worth  of  genius  in  the  Chester  County  of  yesterday 
and  today. 
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Jane  Peterson 

Artist 

By  William  Malcolm,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L’RING  her  career  as  a painter  Jane  Peterson  (Mrs.  M. 
Bernard  Philipp)  has  won  an  established  place  in  Ameri- 
can art.  While  her  oils  and  water  colors  cover  a wide 
range  of  subjects,  she  is  perhaps  best  known  for  her  paint- 
ings of  flowers,  which  are  so  rich  and  vivid  that  she  has  made  this 
field  peculiarly  her  own.  Her  work  is  represented  in  numerous  per- 
manent collections  and  has  brought  her  many  honors. 

Jane  Peterson  was  born  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  daughter  of  Julius  and 
Kate  (Wilson)  Peterson.  She  received  her  education  in  Elgin,  com- 
pleting her  high  school  studies  there.  While  she  was  still  a girl,  her 
gift  for  art  became  apparent,  and  her  intense  desire  to  paint  brought 
her  soon  to  the  East.  With  $300,  which  she  borrowed,  she  paid  her 
fare  to  New  York  and  $50  in  tuition,  and  established  herself  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  where  she  enrolled  in  the  art  department  of  Pratt 
Institute.  Despite  difficulties,  she  managed  to  get  along,  to  pay  for 
her  colors,  materials  and  tuition,  food  and  lodging,  and  even  occa- 
sionally to  buy  a seat  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Her  art  matured  rapidly,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  her  work 
she  was  able  to  pay  back  her  borrowed  $300  the  first  year  and  later  to 
study  in  Europe  with  such  prominent  artists  as  Sorolla,  Brangwyn, 
Blanche,  Cotettet  and  Castellucho.  Since  then  she  has  frequently 
traveled  abroad,  visiting  nearly  all  the  civilized  world.  Observing 
both  the  American  and  foreign  scene  with  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  she 
has  painted  what  she  has  seen.  A nature  lover,  she  has  been  espe- 
cially drawn  to  the  portrayal  of  natural  beauty,  and  her  marines  in 
Venice  and  Chioggia,  Italy,  her  landscapes  of  France,  Turkey,  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  especially  her  flowers,  both  native  and  foreign,  reflect 
the  intensity  of  her  feeling  for  nature  and  the  plenary  inspiration  and 
skill  which  enable  her  to  capture  its  significant  aspects  on  canvas. 
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Revealing  equal  facility  in  oils  and  water  colors,  Miss  Peterson 
brings  to  each  medium  abundant  technical  resources.  Her  work  is 
represented  in  the  permanent  exhibitions  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  the  Girls’  Club  of  Paris,  France;  the  Grand  Rapids  (Michi- 
gan) Art  Association;  the  Boise  City  (Idaho)  Art  Collection;  the 
Hyde  Park  (Illinois)  Public  School  Collection;  the  Elgin  (Illinois) 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association;  the  Country  Club  at  Torring- 
ton,  Connecticut;  the  Brooklyn  Athletic  Club;  the  Syracuse  Art 
Museum,  Syracuse,  New  York;  the  Sears  Art  Gallery,  at  Elgin,  Illi- 
nois; the  Richmond  (Indiana)  Art  Museum;  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium, 
Hinsdale,  Illinois;  the  Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  at  Palm  Beach,  Flor- 
ida, of  which  she  is  a director  and  a member  of  the  art  committee;  and 
many  other  institutions. 

Many  fine  compliments  have  been  paid  her  by  critics,  fellow  artists 
and  others.  Carrie  V.  Knapp,  exhibition  chairman  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Art  League,  wrote  her  under  date  of  March  23,  1942 : 

This  is  my  official  congratulations  upon  winning  the  outstanding 
water  color  award  for  your  “Orchids,”  exhibited  in  our  24th  annual 
members’  show. 

Your  success  is  our  success  and  I hope  you  may  continue  to  exhibit 
with  us  each  year. 

Enclosed,  you  will  find  the  League  check,  and  it  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  send  it  one  of  whom  we  have  many  happy  memories. 

Regarding  one  of  Miss  Peterson’s  recent  exhibitions,  Carlyle  Bur- 
rows, an  art  editor  of  the  New  York  “Herald  Tribune,”  wrote  in  that 
newspaper : 

Flower  paintings,  rich  and  luxurious  in  color,  are  shown  by  Jane 
Peterson  in  her  exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central  Galleries,  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  are  also  scenes  of  Italy,  Majorca  and  Palm  Beach, 
making  complete  the  largest  show  she  has  held  for  several  years. 
Miss  Peterson,  who  maintains  a studio  at  her  country  place.  Rocky 
Hill,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  where  she  raised  the  giant  zinnias 
and  peonies  she  paints,  works  with  complete  assurance,  and  her 
large  flower  pieces,  in  simple  combinations,  are  painted  with  firm 
breadth.  Luminous  backgrounds  add  to  the  clarity  of  these  pictures, 
which  place  her  among  the  most  skillful  of  conventional  flower 
painters. 

It  was  in  the  front  place  in  “The  Foreword,”  monthly  magazine 
of  the  Three  Arts  Club,  of  New  York,  for  January,  1938,  that  Miss 
Peterson’s  article  on  “Flowers”  appeared,  opposite  a beautiful  repro- 
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duction,  in  color,  of  her  lovely  painting,  “Tulips.”  In  this  article  she 
wrote  as  follows : 

I paint  flowers  because  they  are  my  friends  and  I love  them.  They 
have  personalities  just  as  animals,  birds  and  people,  and  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  kindness,  attention  and  to  their  surrounding. 

I am  especially  fond  of  zinnias  and  they  love  me.  I have  culti- 
vated them,  lived  with  them,  played  with  them,  studied  their  likes  and 
dislikes  and  have  been  pleased  to  see  how  quickly  they  respond  to  love 
and  attention.  I like  them  large  and  strong  and  sturdy  and  they  seem 
to  sense  it.  My  zinnias  have  grown  as  tall  as  I am  and  by  actual 
measurement  have  attained  eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  They 
like  to  work  for  me,  too.  When  I go  to  the  garden  to  select  them  for 
my  pictures,  they  call  to  me  and  beg  to  be  painted. 

Just  as  a director  chooses  the  actors  for  his  play — I choose  the 
flowers  for  my  pictures.  I look  all  over  the  garden  for  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  striking  personalities  and  often  it  is  hard  to  decide — there 
are  so  many  interesting  ones  to  choose  from.  I find  some  strong  and 
straight  and  vital,  others  gentle,  graceful  and  sensitive;  one  is  large 
and  beautiful  in  color,  another  has  charm  of  manner  and  holds  itself 
well. 

Having  selected  the  first  flow^er,  I pick  others  of  the  same  type  so 
that  they  may  compliment  each  other  and  be  happy  together — and 
later,  those  of  a contrasting  color  and  form,  to  add  variety — thus 
making  a harmonious,  interesting  group. 

The  vase  and  background  are  chosen  with  thought  and  care  to 
harmonize  with  the  flowers  and  bring  out  all  their  beauty. 

I often  try  a dozen  backgrounds  and  vases  before  making  a deci- 
sion. The  flowers  help  me  and  look  their  approval  when  I get  the 
right  ones. 

The  flowers  are  grouped  for  composition  and  color  with  the  most 
distinguished  ones  dominating. 

I have  often  spent  a whole  day  experimenting  with  the  lighting 
— for  the  lighting  can  make  or  break  a picture — the  amount  of  light 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  color — the  effect  of  the  light  on  the 
flowers  themselves  and  the  shadows  they  cast. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  painting,  one  must  be  very  quick,  for 
flowers  are  so  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold  and  grow  tired  very  rapidly 
and  change  their  positions.  Almost  too  soon  they  grow  old  and  fade 
— starting  with  a baby  you  may  end  with  a grandmother. 

I was  painting  some  Cannas  in  the  gardens  of  the  Breakers  Hotel 
at  Palm  Beach  last  May  and  was  much  disturbed  by  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  and  often  had  to  leave  my  painting  and  lie  down  to  rest  in 
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the  shade  of  nearby  trees — but  the  flowers  needs  must  stand  the  hot 
sun,  they  could  not  move  to  the  shade  and  often  wilted  under  the 
blinding  glare. 

As  I stood  painting  a certain  bud  which  played  an  important  part 
in  my  composition,  for  I was  doing  a real  portrait  of  it,  I was  dis- 
mayed to  find  my  bud  had  disappeared.  I was  sure  that  it  was  there 
at  my  last  glance.  Could  it  have  changed  its  position  in  the  second  I 
looked  away.  I soon  realized  that  in  that  second,  it  had  changed  from 
a bud  into  a full-blown  flower. 

Flowers  are  so  like  people.  I think  of  a story  an  artist  told  me 
of  painting  the  portrait  of  a child  of  four. 

The  family  were  pleased  and  satisfied  with  it,  but  at  the  end  of 
a year  they  sent  for  him  and  said:  “We  liked  the  portrait  of  Jimmy 
last  year,  we  thought  it  looked  exactly  like  him,  but  now  we  are  sorry 
to  say  we  don’t  think  it  looks  like  him  at  all — would  you  mind  chang- 
ing it?”  The  artist  arranged  for  the  boy  to  pose  and  repainted  the 
head.  The  family  were  again  pleased.  But  a year  later  they  came 
with  the  same  complaint  and  request:  “We  liked  the  picture  when 

you  finished  it  last  year — but  really  we  are  not  satisfied,  for  again  we 
find  that  it  does  not  resemble  Jimmy.”  The  artist  changed  it  once 
more.  But  when  the  family  continued  the  request  for  five  years,  the 
artist  finally  protested.  “I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you  are  ruining 
the  portrait,  for  you  are  getting  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders.” 

So  with  flowers — they  are  almost  human  and  one  must  treat  them 
with  understanding,  sympathy  and  kindness — and  they  repay  you  in 
full  measure.  When  the  picture  is  finished — all  the  love  and  joy  and 
sorrow  and  work  is  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the  canvas.  And  your 
audience  only  considers  it  as  they  see  it  completed.  The  subject  of  a 
picture  often  interests  people  but  when  it  comes  to  the  canvas  being 
a work  of  art — it  is  only  a question  of  how  it  is  done.  But  I love 
my  flowers — and  they  are  my  friends,  my  playmates,  my  companions 
in  work.  If  the  canvas  turns  out  a real  work  of  art,  I give  them  the 
credit — they  have  been  my  inspiration. 

Miss  Peterson,  as  the  above  comments  show,  has  concerned  her- 
self with  the  philosophy  of  art  as  well  as  its  practice.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Fred  Temple  at  the  Sarasota  Broadcasting  Station,  Sara- 
sota, Florida,  Miss  Peterson  spoke  of  her  broader  conceptions  along 
these  lines : 

The  sociological  trend  of  a people  may  best  be  envisioned  through 
a study  of  its  art,  for  in  art  one  bares  one’s  heart  and  depicts  tendencies. 

Perhaps  the  first  art  of  man  may  be  found  in  the  caves  of  Nean- 
derthal, Prussia,  where  painted  on  the  walls  appears  the  history  of  the 
chase,  dating  back  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand  years.  The  pagan 
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worshipped  his  idol,  a form  of  his  art.  The  Egyptian  intended  that 
his  art  should  succeed  him,  the  truth  of  which  was  established  with  the 
discovery  and  the  unraveling  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  Central  America 
is  rich  in  the  art  of  the  Mayan,  and  the  petroglyphs  of  our  South- 
west faithfully  tell  the  story  of  the  aboriginal  races,  extinct  these 
thousands  of  years.  Yes,  art  depicts  the  times.  Art  tells  the  story. 
Art  uncovers  the  very  soul  of  man.  Witness  certain  of  the  so-called 
art  of  today,  and  better  understand  world  trends  and  world  happen- 
ings. At  this  point  I feel  it  is  fitting  to  hoist  a warning  signal.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  state  that  “all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  . . . . ” and 
all  is  not  art  that  is  labeled  art.  Art  must  be  a thing  of  beauty,  and 
in  this  I agree  with  the  Century  Dictionary  ....  listen  to  this  .... 
I quote  ....  “Beauty:  an  assemblage  of  perfection  through  which 
an  object  is  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye ; those  qualities  in  the  aggre- 
gate that  give  pleasure  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  In  the  arts,  symmetry 
of  parts  or  form;  color,  harmony;  justness  of  composition ” 

I fail  to  favor  the  grotesque — the  cruel,  drab  w'ork — labeled  by 

some  today  as  art I am  obliged  to  my  fellow  countrymen  to 

faithfully  report  trends  as  I see  them,  and  as  I know  them  to  be 

Art,  the  ability  to  paint — the  capacity  to  depict  things  of  beauty 
— the  skill  to  mix  the  pigments  and  transpose  on  canvas  one’s  con- 
cept— and  in  a manner  to  be  declared  a thing  of  beauty — does  not 
just  spring  at  one — it  is  not  accomplished  overnight — at  least  I experi- 
enced no  such  miracle.  Rather,  my  art  was  acquired  the  hard  way! 

Possessing  some  native  ability,  something  which  might  be  called 
natural  aptitude,  I started  out  as  a young  girl  to  become  an  artist,  and 
I have  been  working  at  it  ever  since.  As  in  the  case  of  most  budding 
artists,  I took  my  ground  work,  learned  the  basic  principles  in  the 
art  schools  and  from  the  teachers  here  in  America 

I found  myself  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ....  living,  working 
under  every  conceivable  condition.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  repeated 
year  after  year.  During  my  career  I have  lived  on  the  continent  a 
year  or  two  here,  and  two  or  three  years  there  ....  a cosmopolite ! 

What  I am  undertaking  to  establish  is  that  I know  people.  I 
know  that  which  motivates  them I know  what  they  are  think- 

ing about  ....  I understand  their  reactions  ....  yes,  I under- 
stand them  best  of  all  . . . . through  their  art!  Don’t  be  startled 
when  I tell  you  that  much  of  the  art  which  has  come  out  of  Europe 
for  a decade  has  been  inspired,  may  I say,  politically  inspired! 

I shall  not  attempt  to  divide  the  so-called  art  into  categories  nor 
shall  I attempt  to  label  the  schools  ....  suffice  to  say  the  work  to 
which  I allude  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ....  one,  paintings 
and  drawings  composed  largely  of  interlocked  triangles,  circles  and 
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spheres.  This  work,  labeled  as  art,  was  obviously  designed  to  confuse 
and  to  place  all  art  into  disrepute,  because  of  the  inability  of  under- 
standing, if  in  fact  there  is  any  understanding  possible.  Then  there 
is  the  second  class.  A much  more  vicious  class ! Figures  and  groups 
of  figures  in  the  main,  bad  anatomy,  racy,  grotesque,  out  of  propor- 
tion, obscene,  anything  but  art  ....  far  from  works  of  beauty. 
Obviously  designed,  inspired  if  you  will,  as  suggestive  works,  to  prey 
on  the  minds  of  the  child  and  the  youth  in  the  deliberate  drive,  looking 
to  tear  down  morals,  courage  and  conduct  ....  I contend  it  our 
duty,  rather  our  privilege,  to  recognize  and  uncover  this  Fourth 
Column  in  art  and  destroy  it  with  as  little  mercy  as  we  would  any  Fifth 
Column  of  political  propaganda,  endangering  the  minds  and  morals  of 
our  youth 

Frequently  exhibiting  her  work  in  the  larger  American  cities.  Miss 
Peterson  has  taken  many  honors,  including  first  prize  for  the  best 
water  color  at  the  American  Exhibition  in  the  Girls’  Club  of  Paris, 
France,  in  1915;  honorable  mention  for  her  oil  painting  at  the  Con- 
necticut Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1916;  honorable  mention  at  the 
exhibit  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors 
in  1919;  the  Noel  Flagg  memorial  prize  for  the  best  oil  painting  at 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  in  1917;  the  Pet- 
tingale  prize  for  her  water  color  at  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Painters  and  Sculptors  exhibit  in  1927;  and  first  prize  for  the 
best  flower  picture  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Florida  Federation 
of  Arts  in  1937.  She  has  had  solo  exhibitions  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  Knoedler’s,  the  Ehrich  Galleries  and  the  Milch  Galleries, 
New  York;  and  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston;  and  also  in  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore  and  other  cities. 

In  addition  to  all  her  other  work,  she  has  painted  a number  of 
covers  and  done  extensive  magazine  drawing  and  painting.  In  this 
sphere,  too,  her  flower  pictures  have  been  especially  provocative  of 
praise. __As  a writer  for  the  New  York  “Sun”  commented: 

No  wonder  the  Peterson  flower  paintings  are  often  spoken  of  as 
“speaking  likenesses.”  The  blossoms  seem  to  come  alive  under  her 
brush.  They  are  flower  portraits ! 

Miss  Peterson  is  a Fellow  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  a member  of  many  art  organizations  and  other  societies,  among 
them  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Painters  and  Sculptors,  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  the 
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Pen  and  Brush  Club,  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  American 
Artists’  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Washington  Water  Color  Club,  the  New  York  Society  of 
Painters,  the  Connecticut  Art  Association,  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  the  Art  Alliance  of  America,  the  Federation  Francaise  des 
Artistes  de  Paris,  the  Allied  Artists  of  America,  the  Society  of  Glou- 
cester Artists,  the  North  Shore  Art  Association,  the  Three  Arts  Club, 
the  Turkish  American  Painters’  Association,  the  Pratt  Institute  Art 
Alumni,  the  Home  Thrift  Association,  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
and  the  American  Women’s  Association. 

Jane  Peterson  w'as  married,  March  i8,  1925,  in  New  York  City, 
to  Moritz  Bernard  Philipp,  born  January  18,  1848,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  died  September  28,  1929,  in  New  York  City,  son  of  Captain 
Bernard  and  Elizabeth  (Peerlier)  Philipp.  Of  Danish  descent  on  his 
father’s  side  of  the  house  and  English  on  his  mother’s  he  became  a dis- 
tinguished International  lawyer,  specializing  in  patent  work  and  rep- 
resenting important  interests  in  some  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  this 
type.  He  studied  under  private  tutors,  took  special  work  in  classical 
and  modern  languages  and  literatures,  music  and  art,  then  took  up  law 
at  Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  University,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  in  1873.  In  1875  he  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  w’as  engaged  in  legal  practice  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Among  the  many  honors  that  have  come  to  her,  Jane  Peterson 
especially  prizes  a poem  written  to  her  by  Hazel  King  Tillman,  a 
widely-known  New  York  poet: 

There  is  one  w’ho  paints  flow’ers  with  consummate  art 
With  a hand  that  is  sure  and  a song  in  the  heart: 

Flowers  in  their  freshness,  their  beauty  unspent. 

Displayed  in  full  spendor — a message  is  sent — 

Some  gorgeous  in  color  and  gay  to  behold. 

An  orchid  that’s  regal  in  purple  and  gold. 

Zinnias  garish  and  peonies  fair 

With  the  touch  of  the  hand  a miracle’s  there, 

A field  of  white  daisies  conveyed  in  the  bowl 
Or  an  orchard  at  springtime  gives  joy  to  the  soul. 

The  fragrance  of  lilies,  the  breath  of  the  rose. 

And  color  In  symphony’s  garments  disclosed. 

Are  lilting  with  happiness,  nature’s  own  dress. 

Quite  simply  and  proudly  her  spirit’s  expressed. 
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in  1934  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  was 
ng  a scientific  expedition  to  Arctic  Alaska,  its  leader 
advised  by  Dr.  Dan  A.  Sutherland,  who  had  spent 
; decades  in  Alaska,  to  see  Alexander  Malcolm  Smith, 
“best  known  as  Sandy  Smith,  who  can  tell  you  everything  about  the 
country  you  propose  to  traverse He  has  explored  more  ter- 

ritory in  northern  Canada  and  Alaska  than  any  other  living  man.”  A 
hundred  writers  have  related  parts  of  the  life  story  of  this  “Great- 
est Trail  Blazer  in  the  North”;  only  he  himself  can  tell  it  completely. 

Inherited  qualities  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  phy- 
sical strength  and  endurance  that  has  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to  carry  on 
his  exploits  over  so  many  years.  He  was  born  at  Inverness,  Scotland, 
January  i,  1858,  a son  of  Andrew  and  Barbara  (Malcolm)  Smith, 
his  father  being  a school  teacher  who  for  several  years  was  the  all- 
round champion  athlete  of  Scotland.  Andrew  Smith  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  five  years  old;  and  Alexander’s  mother  survived  to  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  were  fourteen  children 
in  the  family,  and  Alexander  Malcolm  Smith  early  broke  the  home 
circle  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  had  attended  the  Robert 
Gordon  College  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  before  he  left  his  native  land 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  York  post  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  on  Hudson  Bay,  Canada.  His  appoint- 
ment was  due  partly  to  that  fact  that  he  was  a nephew  of  Lord  Strath- 
cona  and  Mount  Royal,  Donald  Alexander  Smith.  His  wages  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  three  years  of  his  service,  and  he 
liked  neither  this  small  pay  nor  the  future  of  the  fur  trade,  so  he 
joined  an  old  prospector  and  roamed  the  wild  and  rugged  spaces 
between  “the  Bay”  and  British  Columbia,  for  several  years.  He 
panned  some  gold,  but  in  the  main  only  added  to  the  vast  store  of 
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experience  and  geographical  and  geological  lore  that  was  to  serve  him 
so  well  in  a later  period.  Remember,  this  was  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  long  before  the  discovery  of  gold  In  quantity  in  western  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Mounted  Police  constantly  drafted  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  between  Edmonton  and  Dawson,  and  he  was  offered  a 
commission  in  that  famous  organization.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany also  sought  his  services.  But  Sandy  Smith  was  always  an  indi- 
vidualist, inclined  towards  taking  personal  risks  and  responsibilities, 
although  at  that  time  he  did  help  to  build  sections  of  the  first  thin  line 
of  track  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Before  this  had  been 
opened  to  traffic,  however,  he  was  in  the  far  north  and  in  1883  was  at 
Dawson  in  the  Yukon.  In  eight  years  of  prospecting  he  made  and 
spent  several  stakes. 

In  this  brief  narrative,  little  further  attention  will  be  paid  to 
chronology — what  Sandy  Smith  did  is  of  more  import  than  the  year 
in  which  he  did  It.  Sufficient  to  write  here  that  he  was  in,  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with,  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  long  before  the  his- 
toric gold  rushes  of  the  1890s,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  dozen 
pioneers  who  took  large  amounts  of  gold  out  of  the  districts.  Men 
who  know  him  well  suspect  that  the  love  of  adventure,  of  doing  a 
worth-while  job  well,  motivated  him  most,  however  much  the  natural 
desire  for  gold  influenced  him.  He  was  right  on  the  spot  in  the  thick 
of  the  frenzy  of  the  gold  rushes  and  performed  miracles  when  the 
impossible  had  to  be  done. 

Sandy  Smith  was  at  Dawson  when  he  heard  of  a stampede  to 
North  Bay,  near  Nome,  Alaska.  He  invested  all  the  cash  on  hand 
in  tea  and  sugar,  and  therefore  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a dog 
team.  Undaunted,  he  hitched  himself  to  an  old  sled  and  dragged  it 
from  Dawson  to  North  Bay,  a distance  of  some  two  thousand  miles, 
living  on  the  rabbits  and  fish  he  caught  along  the  trail  down  the 
Yukon.  It  is  a feat  without  parallel  in  a country  where  records  are 
commonplace.  In  the  far  Northwest  of  Alaska  he  located  and  worked 
with  partners  the  Betty  Claim  on  the  Third  Beach  Line,  and  each 
took  out  a net  profit  of  $65,000.  Then  he  bought  an  interest  in  a 
trading  schooner  and  operated  it  between  Nome  and  the  Siberian 
coast,  an  enterprise  that  ended  in  disaster  three  years  later.  There 
followed  a dog  trip  to  Point  Barrow,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  he 
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was  in  Dawson,  Eagle  Creek  (Forty  Mile),  Jack  Wade  Creek,  Cir- 
cle City,  where  he  was  a member  of  the  first  grand  jury  impaneled  in 
northwest  Alaska,  July  31,  1899.  He  prospected  Beach  Creek  for 
two  years;  went  to  the  Goodpasture  District,  in  the  Fairbanks  Coun- 
try, and  then  back  to  Nome,  where  he  accepted  a contract  to  carry 
the  mail  from  Kaltag  to  Innoko  and  Iditrod. 

At  the  Iditrod,  Mr.  Smith  built  the  Snyder  House,  chiefly  because 
he  had  purchased  two  tons  and  a half  of  food  supplies,  which  the 
miners  refused  to  buy  unless  he  put  up  a place  in  which  to  feed  them. 
When  it  was  done  they  gladly  laid  two  dollars  and  a half  on  the  coun- 
ter and  walked  off  to  a table  with  concoctions  of  vegetables  and  dehy- 
drated eggs.  He  brought  in  two  bath  tubs  from  St.  Michael’s  (about 
six  hundred  miles),  and  the  miners  paid  two  dollars  per  bath  and 
liked  it.  Beds  were  rented  in  eight-hour  shifts.  But  there  was  no 
fortune  in  it  for  the  proprietor  and  when  the  Ruby  Stampede  started, 
he  sold  out  and  went  to  Ruby  on  the  Yukon,  and  built  another  hotel 
— “Sandy’s” — the  only  place  where  men  could  get  real  shelter  when 
it  rained.  Profits  ran  high,  but  they  went  into  claims  that  never  came 
through.  Then  came  news  of  another  strike  at  Koyukuk,  and  on 
snow  shoes  with  all  his  possessions  in  a pack  on  his  back,  he  trekked 
sixteen  hundred  miles  to  find  that  there  was  little  doing,  so  he  went 
on  to  mine  at  Wiseman  and  Hammon  River,  with  small  results. 

All  the  foregoing  was  easy  living  compared  with  his  next  venture, 
one  that  should  be  told  at  great  length.  He  decided  to  go  to  the  Arc- 
tic again.  At  Betties  he  whipsawed  his  own  lumber  to  make  a boat 
and  managed  by  herculean  labors  to  haul  the  craft  over  the  Endicott 
Range,  some  eight  thousand  feet  high  from  Behring  Straits  into  the 
Arctic  slopes.  Two  days  after  his  craft  was  launched  in  the  Annatovic 
River,  the  headwaters  of  the  Colville,  it  was  wrecked.  Eleven  months 
of  labor  gone  in  a minute ! He  patched  the  boat,  but  shortly  after 
lost  or  spoiled  his  supplies.  Living  on  a gruel  of  flour  and  water 
for  weeks,  even  this  gave  out  while  he  was  some  distance  from  Point 
Barrow  and  he  was  lost  in  the  Arctic  ice-pack.  A shift  of  the  wind 
brought  him  to  land  and  it  was  while  staggering  along  the  shore 
seeking  human  habitation  that  he  stumbled  into  a lake  of  crude 
petroleum.  Before  he  reached  Point  Barrow,  he  had  found  another 
large  seepage  of  oil.  Today  his  discoveries  are  the  highly  valuable 
United  States  Naval  Oil  Reserve  Base. 
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After  recovering  his  strength,  Smith  started  down  the  coast 
toward  Nome,  and  again  starvation  and  cold  caught  up  with  him 
before  he  had  reached  Point  Hope.  His  life  was  saved  by  an  Eskimo 
woman  who  found  him  on  the  fourteenth  day.  It  was  three  weeks 
before  he  was  able  to  go  to  Nome  and  Fairbanks,  and  ultimately 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  As  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  discov- 
erers, Smith’s  tale  of  petroleum  above  the  Arctic  Circle  aroused  lit- 
tle interest,  nor  were  his  ideas  of  other  valuable  mineral  resources  in 
the  Far  North  accepted.  In  Vancouver  he  determined  to  investi- 
gate further  and,  buying  and  furnishing  a vessel,  he  set  out  for  Point 
Barrow  once  more.  He  traced  oil  seepages  and  a huge  seam  of 
bituminous  coal  from  here  to  the  Behring  Straits  and  went  on  into 
Siberia. 

His  adventures  in  Siberia  were  different  from  the  Arctic,  but 
equally  dangerous.  He  was  under  surveillance  during  all  the  time  he 
was  there  and  his  possessions  the  envy  of  officials  and  peasants.  After 
making  an  agreement  with  a local  governor  of  Okhotsk  for  a three 
years’  stay,  he  landed  his  supplies  and  built  a house.  Once  installed, 
the  Governor  and  his  wife  visited  him  and  coveted  all  that  they  saw 
— and  immediately  set  out  to  get  It.  The  next  day  he  was  presented 
with  a tax  bill  for  $3,500,  which  was  a large  part  of  all  he  had  in  cash. 
Then  Sandy  Smith  went  on  a prospecting  expedition  and  discovered 
petroleum,  copper  and  silver,  returning  to  find  his  house  stripped. 
He  had  to  donate  forty  per  cent,  of  what  had  been  stolen  to  get  sixty 
back.  He  paid  taxes  and  fines,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them,  had 
all  arms  and  ammunition  confiscated,  and  when  about  everything  was 
gone  he  was  accused  of  being  a spy,  and  stood  up  before  a firing 
squad.  Stalling  off  the  seemingly  inevitable  on  the  plea  that  he 
wanted  to  take  a picture  of  the  squad  and  must  have  time  to  develop 
the  negative,  he  managed  to  escape  and,  with  a few  dollars  left, 
walked  out  of  Siberia  and  through  China.  By  mortgaging  proper- 
ties in  California  in  order  to  get  enough  money  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  literally  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  C.  O.  D.  from 
Shanghai. 

Remaining  in  California  for  three  years,  Sandy  Smith  went  back 
to  Alaska  again,  going  to  the  Interior  and  then  to  Juneau,  where  he 
made  his  headquarters  for  seven  years.  On  a trip  to  Fairbanks  by 
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plane,  he  noticed  a particular  creek  that  looked  like  an  exceptionally 
good  placer  mining  district.  On  this  hunch,  he  returned  to  Pine 
Creek  at  the  end  of  the  season,  optioned  nine  miles  of  the  ground, 
and  today  is  operating  a large  scale  placer  gold  camp.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  1906  to  1927  he  traveled  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  by  dog  team  on  seven  different  trips  to  the  Arctic.  He 
was  second  in  command  for  the  Wilkins  Arctic  Expedition  of  1926- 
1927.  He  was  in  Point  Barrow  when  Amundsen’s  dirigible  flew  over 
on  its  history-making  dash  across  the  North  Pole.  Thirty-seven  years 
ago  Sandy  Smith  discovered  the  “Blond  Eskimos.”  He  walked 
through  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  before  ever  the  world 
knew  of  its  wonders.  He  found  a mountain  of  jade  and  a fortune 
in  giant  walrus  tusks,  and  the  tusks  and  bones  of  mammoths.  Novel- 
ists have  based  books  on  his  adventures  and  personality.  His  dogs 
have  played  parts  in  motion  pictures,  although  he  begged  out  of 
a contract  because  life  under  the  lights  was  too  dull.  Honors 
have  come  to  him  with  the  years.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  the  American  Geographical  Society,  member  of 
the  Explorers’  Club,  and  at  one  time  or  another  he  has  been  called  by 
such  titles  as  captain,  major,  commander  and  brigadier-general,  but 
claims  only  the  right  to  be  a captain,  for  he  passed  the  regular  exami- 
nations and  received  papers  that  permit  him  to  navigate  a sea-going 
vessel.  He  has  been  honored  by  having  his  name  established  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  at  such  places  as:  “Sandy  Lake,”  “Smith  Bay,” 
“Malcolm  River,”  and  a town  called  “Smith.”  Only  a few  high  spots 
in  his  career  have  been  included  in  this  brief  record,  each  of  which 
could  be  expanded  to  book  size.  What  is  the  next  thing  he  will  do, 
no  one  knows,  for  he  is  not  ready  to  rest  upon  his  laurels.  “Retire?” 
he  recently  replied  to  a question,  “Why  should  I ? A man  dies  when 
he  retires,  and  I still  feel  young.  After  all,  you  are  just  as  old  as 
you  feel.” 
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By  Myrtle  M.  Lewis,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


ENNARD,  as  a surname,  is  baptismal  in  origin,  meaning 
“the  son  of  Kenward.”  Kenward  was  a personal  name 
found  in  Domesday  Book,  and  pronounced  as  though 
spelled  Kennard.  It  may  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cuna,  cows,  and  weard,  a keeper.  Keneward, 
mentioned  in  Domesday  in  1086,  a freeman  of  King  Edward,  was  held 
at  Duntesborne.  In  the  English  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273  we  find  listed 
Ralph  Keneward,  of  County  Kent. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 


Arms — Or,  a fesse  gules  between  three  mullets  azure. 

Crest — A lion’s  gamb  erased  vert.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.’’) 


I.  Edward  Kennard,  immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  in  County 
Kent,  perhaps  in  Canterbury  or  Rochester,  England,  and  died  at  Ports- 
mouth, Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire,  after  December  21, 
1700.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  he  came  to  Portsmouth  from  Eng- 
land in  1660,  but  the  earliest  date  mentioned  of  his  being  there  is 
1672.  However,  even  this  latter  date  may  be  too  early,  as  no  other 
date  in  the  1670’s  is  given  for  him.  The  earliest  verifiable  date  show- 
ing his  presence  in  Portsmouth  is  part  of  the  following  statement: 
“The  name  of  Edward  Kennard,  together  with  that  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Richard  Martaine,  appears  in  a paper  on  file  among  the  North 
Church  records,  entitled  ‘Strawberry  Bank  Rates  made  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Town  of  Portsmouth  the  14th  of  December  1682.’  ” He 
was  taxed  at  Strawberry  Bank  in  1688. 

Edward  Kennard  was  a shipmaster,  and  on  October  15,  1692,  he 
was  master  of  the  “Pinke  Richard,”  entering  Portsmouth  from  Bar- 
bados. On  August  15,  1693,  his  wife  was  admitted  a member  of 
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North  Church,  Portsmouth,  and  on  March  13,  1693-94,  she  and  her 
husband  were  seated  respectively  in  the  Women’s  and  Men’s  Galleries 
of  the  church. 

In  October,  1694,  Edward  Kennard  brought  a suit  against  Joseph 
Couch,  and  was  taxed  in  1698  among  many  others.  On  August  20, 
1700,  he  witnessed  a deed  of  Joshua  Fryer’s,  and  on  December  21, 
1700,  at  Newcastle,  he  acknowledged  it.  This  last  date  is  the  last 
we  hear  of  him,  but  he  may  have  lived  about  five  years  longer,  as  his 
widow  did  not  remarry  until  1706. 

Edward  Kennard  married,  about  1682,  Elizabeth  Martyn.  (Mar- 
tyn  II.)  She  married  (second),  after  April  3,  1706,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Furber;  (third),  December  27,  1708,  Benjamin  Nason,  of  Ber- 
wick, Maine.  Children;  i.  John,  baptized  September  3,  1693, 
in  1756;  married,  August  8,  1706,  Elizabeth  Alkins,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert and  Patience  (Fernald-Evans)  Alkins;  children:  i.  Elizabeth, 

born  November  7,  1707;  married  (first)  Peter  Mann;  (second) 
Mark  Nelson,  ii.  John  Wacomb,  born  February  ii,  1710;  died 
without  issue  before  his  father,  iii.  Alkins,  born  September  ii,  1713, 
died  without  issue  before  April  29,  1747.  iv.  Probably  an  unnamed 
child,  baptized  August  7,  1715,  or  George,  baptized  July  8,  1716,  died 
in  1753.  V.  Thomas,  baptized  March  30,  1718;  in  1765  he  was  a 
mariner  of  Rochester,  County  Kent,  England,  vi.  Patience,  baptized 
August  13,  1721 ; married  Captain  Benjamin  Odiorne.  vii.  Ann,  bap- 
tized August  25,  1723;  married  Theophilus  Dam.  2.  Elizabeth,  bap- 
tized September  3,  1693,  living  in  1742;  married  (first)  Joshua  Fur- 
ber; (second).  May  26,  1715,  Francis  Ditty,  from  Winbird,  County 
Dorset,  England;  (third)  Captain  Richard  Waterhouse,  who  died  in 
1738;  (fourth),  by  1739,  Moses  Dam,  of  Newington,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 3.  Sara,  baptized  September  3,  1693.  4.  Michael,  of  whom 

further.  5.  Mary,  baptized  September  3,  1693;  married,  September 
10,  1710,  Benjamin  Nason,  Jr.,  of  Berwick,  Maine,  son  of  her 
mother’s  third  husband.  6.  Richard,  baptized  July  5,  1696.  7.  Abi- 
gail, married,  January  26,  1717-18,  William  Grant,  of  Berwick, 
Maine. 

(F.  H.  Kennard:  “Some  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Oliver 

Parry  Kennard,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  1786-1870,”  typed 
book  in  Maine  Historical  Society,  p.  i.  C.  T.  Libby:  “Genealogical 
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Dictionary  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  I,  p.  47.  “New 
Hampshire  Province  Papers,”  Vol.  II,  p.  84.  “New  Hampshire 
Genealogical  Record,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  52,  54,  173,  175,  531;  Vol.  IV, 
PP-  53»  55>  97.  99-100.  102,  104;  Vol.  V,  pp.  39,  45.  “York  County 
Deeds,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  94.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  393.) 

II.  Michael  Kennard,  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  (Martyn) 
Kennard,  was  baptized  at  Portsmouth,  Rockingham  County,  New 
Hampshire,  September  3,  1693,  and  died  at  Kittery,  York  County, 
Maine,  in  1766.  He  was  a cooper,  first  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, then  at  Kittery,  Maine.  He  was  of  Portsmouth  when  he  was 
taxed  in  1713  and  1715,  and  when  he  bought  two  parcels  of  land  in 
Kittery,  Maine,  in  May,  1717.  He  was  living  at  Kittery  on  October 
13,  1718,  when  he  bought  another  tract  of  land  in  Kittery.  On  August 
30,  1720,  he  was  given  the  following  unusual  deed: 

John  Field  of  township  of  Kittery,  merchant,  in  consideration  of 
love  and  affection  I bear  unto  my  well  beloved  Landlord,  Michael 
Kennard,  of  the  township  aforesaid  and  for  sundry  other  good  causes 
and  valuable  considerations,  all  estate  real  and  personal  in  possession 
of  me  y^  s'*  John  Field,  that  is  to  say  lands  goods  or  Chattels  ready 
money  or  IV areing  Cloaths  or  any  money  due,  in  consideration  of 
Michael  Kennard  providing  a Christianlike  Maintenance  during  life 
and  a Christian  burial. 

In  his  will  dated  June  30,  1766,  and  probated  July  30,  1766, 
Michael  Kennard  bequeathed  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  remem- 
bered his  son  Edward  as  follows: 

I give  and  bequeath  to  my  Son  Edward  Kennard  and  to  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns  forever  three  acres  of  Land  Situate  in  Kittery  aforesaid 
adjoining  to  Shapleigh’s  Mill  Pond  on  the  South,  and  on  the  East  by 
Joseph  Hill’s  Land  and  on  the  West  by  Lands  in  the  Possession  of 
the  Widow  Moore’s,  and  a passage  of  two  Poles  Wide  from  the 
Northeast  Corner  of  the  said  Moore’s  Land  Westward  to  the  Land 
where  he  now  dwells. 

Michael  Kennard  married  (first),  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  April,  17 ii,  Elizabeth  Tetherly.  He  married  (second),  at 
Dover,  Strafford  County,  New  Hampshire,  December  21,  1734,  Sarah 
Varney,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Varney,  of  Dover;  (third), 
October  18,  1739,  Rebecca  Stanian,  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  Sta- 
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nian,  of  Hampton,  and  possibly  widow  of  a Mr.  Cottle.  Children  of 
the  first  marriage:  i.  Edward,  of  whom  further.  2.  George,  bap- 

tized July  8,  1716,  son  either  of  Michael  Kennard  or  of  his  brother 
John.  3.  Michael,  Jr.,  born  July  22,  1716,  died  September  26,  1797; 
married,  soon  after  June  ii,  1742,  Dorcas  Hammond,  who  was  born 
about  1723,  died  in  1807,  daughter  of  George  Hammond  and  Lydia 
Spinney.  4.  Samuel,  married,  November  29,  1750,  Elizabeth  Allen, 
daughter  of  Francis  Allen,  Jr.  He  removed  to  Falmouth,  Maine,  and 
later  to  Windham,  Maine.  5.  Mary,  married,  November  3 or  5, 
1743,  Simon  Lord.  6.  Susannah,  married,  soon  after  February  18, 
1743-44,  Joshua  Small.  7.  Ruth,  married,  July  15,  1749,  James 
Tucker,  of  Kittery,  Maine. 

(“York  County  Deeds,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  216;  Vol.  X,  p.  143;  Vol. 
XVI,  p.  5.  “York  County  Probate  Records,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  232.  “New 
Hampshire  Genealogical  Record,”  Vol.  I,  p.  54;  Vol.  II,  p.  175  ; Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  31,  34;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  41,  99-100;  Vol.  V,  p.  41.  “Amesbury 
Vital  Records,”  p.  403.  C.  T.  Libby:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  397.) 

III.  Edward  Kennard,  son  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Tetherly) 
Kennard,  was  baptized  at  Portsmouth,  Rockingham  County,  New 
Hampshire,  April  27,  1712,  and  died  at  Eliot,  York  County,  Maine, 
August  22,  1788.  He  was  a cooper,  and  resided  during  most  of  his 
life  in  Eliot,  Maine.  In  his  will,  dated  May  15,  1788,  and  proved 
September  19,  1788,  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife  and  children.  He 
remembered  his  daughter  Sarah  and  her  sister  as  follows: 

I give  and  bequeath  to  my  two  daughters  Sarah  Hammond  and 
Elizabeth  Staple  all  my  household  furniture  that  shall  remain  after  my 
decease  and  my  wife’s,  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  them,  this  with 
what  I have  given  them  heretofore  is  in  full  for  their  share  of  my 
estate. 

Edward  Kennard  married  Elizabeth  March.  Children:  i.  Sarah, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Benjamin,  baptized  September  8,  1751,  not  in 
his  father’s  will.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  January  5,  1746-47,  baptized 
September  8,  1751,  died  July  26,  1832;  married,  December  4,  1764, 
Robert  Staples.  4.  James,  born  January  7,  1749,  baptized  September 
8,  175 1,  died  January  9,  1837;  married,  August  22,  1776,  Ann  Parry, 
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daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Hammond)  Parry.  (Hammond  IV, 
Child  I.)  5.  William,  baptized  September  8,  1751,  not  in  his  father’s 

will.  6.  Lucy,  baptized  July  i,  1753,  not  in  her  father’s  will.  7. 
Captain  Nathaniel,  born  May  4,  1755,  died  June  24,  1823;  married, 
October  10,  1783,  Margaret  Peverly.  8.  Edward,  Jr.,  born  May  24, 
1757;  married,  June  i,  1785,  Mary  Hanscom. 

(E.  S.  Stackpole:  “Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,’’  pp.  565-66. 
“York  County  Probate  Records,”  Vol.  XV,  p.  141.  Second  Church  of 
Kittery:  “Records,”  pp.  40,  42,  44.) 

IV.  Sarah  Kennard,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  (March) 
Kennard,  was  born  at  Kittery,  York  County,  Maine,  September  9, 
1743,  and  died  March  10,  1826.  She  married  Christopher  Ham- 
mond. (Hammond  V.) 

(E.  S.  Stackpole:  “Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,”  p.  656.) 

(The  Martin  [Martyn]  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  two  bars  gules. 

Crest — An  estoile  gules.  (E.  de  V.  Vermont:  “America  Heraldica.”) 

Martyn,  as  a surname,  is  baptismal  in  origin,  and  means  “the  son 
of  Martin”  or  “Martel.”  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Martins  and 
Martinson.  Both  as  a personal  designation  and  as  a surname,  it  is 
very  widely  spread  in  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  as  well  as 
in  America.  In  France  it  is  Martineau,  in  Spain  is  is  Martinez,  and 
in  Italy  it  is  Martinelli  and  Martini.  In  the  English  Hundred  Rolls  of 
1273,  we  find  listed  William  fil.  Martin,  of  County  Cambridge,  and 
Mariota  fil.  Martini,  of  County  Hunts. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  Hon.  Richard  Martyn,  immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land about  1630,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  Rockingham  County,  New 
Hampshire,  April  2,  1694.  We  first  find  him  as  a mariner  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  1653.  However,  he  was  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1658,  and  bought  land  in  Great  Housefield  in  1659.  He 
was  a proprietor  of  the  town  in  1660,  and  in  that  year  he  received  an 
allotment  of  62  acres  of  land.  His  public  service  begins  as  grand 
juror  in  1666,  selectman  in  1669-70,  1673-75,  commissioner 

to  end  small  causes  in  1671.  He  was  deputy  in  1672-73,  1679 
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1692  (when  he  was  Speaker),  and  Magistrate  from  1676.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Province  under  President  John  Cutt  or  Cutts,  council- 
lor from  1680  until  his  removal  hy  Governor  Edward  Cranfield  in 
1683,  and  a member  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley’s  Committee  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  in  1686.  He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  1692-93,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
ciary from  October,  1693,  until  his  death,  and  town  clerk  his  last  year. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  church  in  Portsmouth,  in 
1671.  In  his  will,  dated  January  27,  1692-93,  and  proved  April  17, 
1694,  he  names  his  wife  Mary,  five  children,  and  others,  including 
Tobias  Lear  and  his  stepdaughter,  Dorothy  Wentworth. 

Hon.  Richard  Martyn  married  (first),  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
February  i,  1653-54,  Sarah  Tuttle,  who  was  alive  April  18,  1670, 
daughter  of  John  and  Joan  (Antrobus)  Tuttle;  (second),  after  1670, 
Martha  (Symonds)  Dennison,  who  was  buried  February  15,  1683-84, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Symonds,  of  Ipswich,  and  widow  of  John 
Dennison;  (third)  Elizabeth  (Sherburne-Langdon)  Lear,  widow  of 
Tobias  Langdon  and  Tobias  Lear;  (fourth),  after  April,  1691, 
Mary  (Benning)  Wentworth,  daughter  of  Ralph  Benning  and  widow 
of  Samuel  Wentworth.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Mary, 

born  June  7,  1655.  2.  Sarah,  born  July  3,  1657;  married  John  Cutts. 
3.  Rev.  Richard,  Jr.,  born  January  10,  1659-60,  died  December  6, 
1690.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1680,  and  became 
minister  at  Wells,  Maine.  4.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  5.  Han- 
nah, born  January  3,  1664-65;  married  (first)  Richard  Jose;  (sec- 
ond) Edward  Ayers.  6.  Michael,  born  February  3,  1666-67,  died  in 
1700.  He  was  a mariner  of  London,  England.  7.  John,  born  June  9, 
1668.  8.  Elias,  born  April  18,  1670.  Child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage: 9.  Nathaniel,  a minor  in  January,  1692-93,  died  before  his 

father. 

(James  Savage:  “A  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 
of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1 64.  C.  T.  Libby : “Genealogical  Dic- 
tionary of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  463-64.  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society:  “Collections,”  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  311-17. 
“New  Hampshire  State  Papers,”  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  353,  376-80.) 

II.  Elizabeth  Martyn,  daughter  of  Hon.  Richard  and  Sarah 
(Tuttle)  Martyn,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Rockingham  County, 
New  Hampshire,  July  31,  1662.  She  married  (first)  Edward  ^Ken- 
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nard.  (Kennard  I.)  She  married  (second)  Lieutenant  William 
Furber;  (third)  Benjamin  Nason. 

{Ibid.) 

(The  Hammond  Line) 

Hammond,  as  a surname,  has  two  possible  sources  of  origin. 
First,  it  may  have  come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heahmund,  meaning 
“High  or  Chief  Protector.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  come 
from  the  Old  Teutonic  name  Hamo,  from  hama,  meaning  “dress,” 
Havion  being  the  French  form  of  the  name.  Hammond  and  Hamond- 
son  are  baptismal  surnames,  meaning  “the  son  of  Hamon,”  the  d being 
excrescent  as  in  Simond.  Hamon  w^as  a very  popular  font-name  in  its 
day,  but  is  now  practically  forgotten.  Nevertheless  its  diminutives, 
Hamelot,  Hamonet  and  Hameline  survived  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  font-names.  Other  diminutive  forms  are  Hamlet,  Hamnett 
and  Hamlin. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom,”  Vol.  I.) 

/.  William  Hammond,  emigrant  ancestor,  w’as  born  in  England, 
perhaps  at  Slimbridge,  County  Gloucester,  about  1614,  and  died  at 
Wells,  York  County,  Maine,  in  1702.  He  is  first  noted  in  America 
as  a signer  of  a petition  to  the  Saco  (York  County,  Maine)  Court, 
October  21,  1645.  In  December,  1647,  he  was  of  Cape  Porpoise, 
York  County,  Maine,  when  he  and  Ralph  Tristram  held  John  Lee’s 
cattle.  By  July,  1649,  was  permanently  located  in  Wells,  Maine, 
where  he  was  in  the  public  records  for  over  thirty  years.  On  July  20, 
1649,  he  was  granted  a tract  of  land  by  the  town  of  Wells.  During 
the  period  from  1654  to  1682  he  held  various  town  offices,  being 
selectman,  town  commissioner,  clerk  of  the  writs,  overseer  of  the 
prison,  assemblyman,  and  grand  juror,  some  for  several  terms.  In 
1655  he  was  a member  of  a committee  to  define  the  boundary  between 
the  towns  of  Wells  and  York.  In  1659  he  was  licensed  to  keep  an 
ordinary  or  tavern  in  Wells.  On  November  20,  1660,  he  was  granted 
one  hundred  and  ten  additional  acres  of  land  by  the  town  of  Wells, 
and  on  June  i,  1661,  he  was  given  an  undivided  one-third  interest, 
along  with  John  Gooch  and  William  Symonds,  of  five  hundred  more 
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acres.  In  i66i  he  and  Ezekiel  Knight  were  appointed  to  conduct  pub- 
lic religious  meetings  until  a minister  could  be  provided.  In  the  fall 
of  1662  he  signed  a petition  requesting  Massachusetts  to  use  force, 
and  not  merely  declarative  acts,  in  order  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Maine  against  a pretended  power  of  Ferdinando  Gorges’ 
commissioners. 

On  May  7,  1667,  John  Gooch,  Sr.,  of  Wells,  Maine,  made  his  will 
in  which  he  states  the  following:  “And  I do  will  & bequeath  to  my 

sun  James  Gooch  a Certen  poell  of  Land  wch  I bought  of  William 
Hamonds,  Namely  an  Oachard  Garden  & house  being  in  a place 
Called  Slymbridge,  In  ould  England  with  all  Rents  dues  & Arreas 

therevnto  belonging I do  make  Mr.  William  Symonds  and 

my  brother  William  Hammonds  my  supervisors  or  overseers  to  see 
this  my  Will  Prformed  & soe  I give  them  tenn  shillings  a peece.”  He 
refers  here  to  “my  brother  William  Hammonds,”  but  about  five  years 
earlier,  on  August  29,  1663,  he  had  given  a power  of  attorney  to 
“friend”  William  Hammond.  Apparently  in  the  meantime  the  two 
families  had  intermarried,  but  exactly  who  the  persons  were  is  not 
known.  On  February  3,  1667-68,  William  Hammond,  his  wife  and 
son  Jonathan  gave  a deed  to  James  Gooch,  including  dwelling  house 
and  farm. 

On  June  18,  1670,  William  Hammond  was  one  of  five  selectmen 
when  the  citizens  of  Wells  gave  them  all  the  powers  of  a town  meeting 
except  the  privilege  of  granting  land.  In  1673  he  was  called  before 
the  court  for  marrying  people  contrary  to  law.  On  July  5,  1676,  he 
signed  a York  County  petition  asking  that  Major  Richard  Waldron 
be  restored  to  his  former  magisterial  authority  over  the  county.  On 
March  23,  1680-81,  he  deeded  his  entire  estate  to  his  son  Jonathan, 
to  care  for  himself  and  Jonathan’s  aged  mother,  who  was  then  sick. 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  his  wife,  and  apparently  she  died  soon 
after.  On  July  6,  1686,  he  signed  a remonstrance  against  removing 
the  records  from  York  to  Scarboro,  Maine. 

William  Hammond  married,  probably  in  England,  Benedictus, 
surname  not  known,  who  died  about  1681.  Children:  i.  Lieutenant 

Jonathan,  born  probably  in  England,  about  1641,  died  in  Wells, 
Maine,  September  17,  1717;  married  Mary,  surname  not  known,  and 
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perhaps  another.  2.  Joseph  (i),  of  whom  further.  3.  Possibly  a 
daughter,  who  married  James  Gooch,  or  a daughter  Lydia,  who 
married  John  Gooch,  or  both. 

(J.  Savage:  “A  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 
New  England,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  345,  347-48.  C.T.  Libby:  “Genealogi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  304-05. 
“Maine  Wills,”  pp.  32-33.  “Documentary  History,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  75, 
85,  140;  Vol.  VI,  pp.  194,  214.  “Maine  Provincial  and  Court  Rec- 
ords,” Vol.  I,  p.  199.  “York  Deeds,”  Vol.  I,  p.  108;  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
89-90;  Vol.  IX,  p.  128;  Vol.  VI,  p.  25.  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  312.) 

II.  Major  Joseph  (i)  Hammond,  son  of  William  and  Benedictus 
Hammond,  was  born  probably  in  England  in  1642,  and  died  in  Kit- 
tery,  York  County,  Maine,  February  20,  1709-10.  He  probably  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  before  1645,  and  resided  in  Wells,  York 
County,  Maine,  until  1668,  when  he  removed  to  York.  In  1673  he 
had  settled  in  Kittery,  York  County,  where  he  was  clerk  of  the  writs, 
July  I,  1673.  On  July  7,  1674,  and  thereafter,  he  was  licensed  to 
operate  an  ordinary  or  tavern  in  Kittery.  On  July  5,  1676,  along 
with  his  father,  he  signed  a York  County  petition  asking  that  Major 
Richard  Waldron  be  restored  to  his  former  magisterial  authority  over 
the  county.  He  started  as  a carpenter,  but  later  devoted  all  his  time 
to  public  duties  and  operating  the  ordinary.  For  many  years  he  was 
town  clerk  and  selectman,  representative,  county  treasurer,  register 
of  deeds,  judge  of  probate  and  judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He 
was  lieutenant,  captain  and  finally  major  in  the  local  militia.  He  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Berwick  church.  In  1699  he  was  granted 
a tract  of  land  in  Kittery. 

Major  Joseph  (i)  Hammond  married,  July  5,  1670,  Catherine 
(Frost)  Leighton.  Children:  i.  Mercy,  married  her  cousin,  John 

Gowen.  2.  George,  born  September  ii,  1672,  died  April  24,  1690. 
3.  Dorcas,  born  in  May,  1674;  married,  April  18,  1698,  Robert  Cutts, 
Jr.  4.  Joseph  (2),  of  whom  further. 

(J.  Savage:  “A  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 
New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  345.  C.  T.  Libby:  “Genealogical  Dic- 

tionary of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  304-05.) 

III.  Colonel  Joseph  (2)  Hammond,  son  of  Major  Joseph  (i) 
and  Catherine  (Frost-Leighton)  Hammond,  was  born  at  Kittery,  York 
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County,  Maine,  January  19,  1677,  and  died  there  January  26,  1753. 
Either  he  or  his  father  received  a grant  of  land  at  Kittery  in  1699. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  an  original  member  of  the  Berwick  church, 
and  also  followed  his  father  in  public  life.  He  was  court  clerk,  regis- 
ter of  deeds,  representative  to  the  General  Court  for  seven  years,  and 
councillor  for  twelve  years.  His  will  is  dated  August  i,  1751,  and  a 
codicil  was  added  December  27,  1752.  He  mentioned  his  wife  Han- 
nah and  seven  of  his  nine  children. 

Colonel  Joseph  (2)  Hammond  married,  September  14,  1699, 
Hannah  Storer.  Children:  i.  Joseph  (3),  of  whom  further.  2. 

Hannah,  born  July  4,  1702,  died  August  9,  1702.  3.  George,  born 

February  20,  1703-04;  married,  November  20,  1730,  Hannah 
Coburn,  of  York.  4.  Dorcas,  born  January  17,  1705-06;  married, 
April  23,  1724,  Thomas  Cutts.  5.  Abigail,  born  November  16,  1707; 
married,  January  27,  1728,  Nathaniel  Wheelwright,  of  Wells.  6. 
Catherine,  born  September  24,  1709;  unmarried  in  1753.  7.  Elisha, 
born  September  18,  1712,  died  November  30,  1714.  8.  John,  born 

July  3,  1714,  died  January  18,  1759;  married,  December  14,  1738, 
Hannah  Littlefield.  9.  Deacon  Jonathan,  born  July  20,  1716,  died 
January  25,  1811;  married,  intentions  published  June  i,  1745,  Anne 
Rice,  daughter  of  Richard  Rice. 

(C.  T.  Libby:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Maine  and  New 

Hampshire,”  Vol.  II,  p.  174;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  329.  E.  S.  Stackpole: 
“Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,”  p.  493.  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  312.  “Maine  Wills,”  pp. 
691-97.) 

IV.  Joseph  (s)  Hammond,  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  (2)  and  Han- 
nah (Storer)  Hammond,  was  born  probably  at  Kittery,  York  County, 
Maine,  February  i,  1700-01,  and  died  there  in  1779.  He  was  court 
clerk  at  Kittery.  His  will,  dated  January  13,  1772,  and  proved  April 
8-14,  1779,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Imprimis.  I recommend  my  soul  to  God,  Etc. 

Item.  To  my  eldest  and  beloved  son  Thomas  Hammond  one  half 
the  homestead  where  I now  dwell,  the  Northwesterly  side  (descrip- 
tion given  and  directions  how  to  divide,  including  the  phrase  “a  stone 
wall  which  in  part  encloses  the  field  that  is  now  improved  under  me 
by  my  son  Christopher”).  Also  to  son  Thomas  on  the  southerly  or 
lower  side  of  the  way  (and  adjoining  to  the  heirs  of  Joshua  Downing, 
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deceased)  so  much  land  from  the  said  high  to  the  River  as  shall  with 
what  I have  heretofore  given  him  on  the  Northeasterly  side  of  the 
highway  make  up  to  him  the  full  part  of  my  homestead.  And  also 
the  improvement  of  five  rows  of  apple  trees  and  the  land  on  which 
they  stand  on  the  western  side  of  my  orchard  and  the  south  side  of 
the  highway,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  my  decease, 
and  then  said  trees  and  land  to  be  relinquished  by  said  Thomas  or  his 
heirs  and  return  to  my  son  Christpher.  Also  to  Thomas  half  of  my 
land  in  Kittery  known  as  Ashen  Swamp  formerly  granted  to  one  Kath- 
erine Leighton  by  the  town  of  Kittery,  reputed  1 2 acres. 

To  my  beloved  son  Christopher,  his  heirs,  etc.,  the  other  moiety  or 
half  part  of  my  real  estate  which  I have  not  disposed  of  already,  viz. : 
the  southeasterly  side  of  my  said  farm  or  homestead  from  the  River 
back  to  the  country  road  and  also  from  the  said  road  back  until  it 
comes  to  the  Northeasterly  end  of  said  farm,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
said  northeasterly  end  by  my  brother  George  Hammond’s  land  in  part 
and  in  part  by  a marsh  owned  by  Wm.  Leighton  and  also  bounded 
from  the  river  to  the  head  of  said  farm  on  the  northwesterly  side  of 
Mr.  James  Fogg’s  farm.  Also  to  my  said  son  Christopher  the  north- 
westerly half  part  of  the  whole  of  my  dwg.  house  with  the  cellar  under 
same  and  the  half  of  the  back  kitchen  and  cellar  under  the  same  with 
all  the  buildings,  privileges,  &c  belonging,  except  what  I have  heretofore 
given  my  son  Thomas.  Also  to  Christopher  the  other  moiety  of  the 
Ashen  Swamp. 

To  two  sons  Thomas  and  Christopher  all  wearing  apparel,  tools 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  equally  divided,  after  just  debts  and 
funeral  charges  paid. 

To  beloved  three  daughters,  Mary,  Hannah,  Abigail,  or  to  those 
who  shall  legally  represent  them,  the  remaining  part  of  my  personal 
estate  (besides  what  I have  already  given  them)  which  I have  not 
disposed  of,  equally  divided. 

And  my  will  is  that  the  several  legacies  given  to  my  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  shall  be  in  full  to  balance  all  accounts  or  demands 
against  my  estate  and  I discharge  them  and  each  of  them  of  all 
demands  whatsoever  I have  against  them. 

Witnesses:  William  Leighton 
William  Stacy 
William  Leighton,  Jr- 

Sons  Thomas  and  Christopher  were  appointed  executors. 

The  estate  was  inventoried  June  29,  1779,  and  appraised  at  £547 
5s.  od.  The  appraisers  were  William  Leighton,  Noah  Staple  and 
John  Fogg. 
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Joseph  (3)  Hammond  married,  September  20,  1722,  Mary 
Adams.  Children:  i.  Mary,  born  October  30,  1723,  died  in  Octo- 

ber, 1771;  married  John  Parry,  who  was  born  in  England  and  died 
at  Kittery,  Maine,  in  June,  1772,  killed  by  lightning.  He  was  school- 
master at  Kittery.  Their  daughter,  Ann  Parry,  married  James  Ken- 
nard.  ( Kennard  III,  Child  4.)  2.  Joseph,  born  September  15,  1725, 

died  unmarried,  in  London,  December  22,  1741.  3.  Hannah,  born 

September  6,  1727;  married,  intentions  published  November  2,  1745, 
John  Gunnison.  4.  John,  born  February  i,  1729-30,  died  April  7, 
1744.  5.  Elisha,  born  March  28,  1731-32,  drowned  at  Woolwich, 

England,  August  22,  1747.  6.  Abigail,  born  September  2,  1734; 

married,  April  30,  1756,  Nathaniel  Rogers.  7.  Thomas,  born  Decem- 
ber 24,  1737,  died  at  Eliot,  Maine,  September  18,  1803;  married, 
intentions  published  December  24,  1763,  Mary  Rogers,  who  was  bom 
in  1738,  died  June  22,  1819,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Rogers.  8. 
Christopher,  of  whom  further. 

(E.  S.  Stockpole:  “Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,”  pp.  272,  493. 
C.  T.  Libby:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire,” Vol.  I,  p.  58;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  360.  “York  County  Probate  Rec- 
ords,” Vol.  XIII,  folios  146-47,  152.) 

V.  Christopher  Hammond,  son  of  Joseph  (3)  and  Mary 
(Adams)  Hammond,  was  born  at  Kittery,  York  County,  Maine,  June 
26,  1740,  and  died  at  North  Berwick,  Maine,  May  21,  1813.  On 
August  17,  1773,  he  signed  a “memo  of  agreement”  regarding  Ossi- 
pee  lands,  which  was  drawn  up  by  twelve  heirs  of  Francis  Small.  On 
October  29,  1790,  he  bought  from  Samuel  Rice,  of  Kittery,  for  £50, 
Lot  No.  52,  First  Check,  “in  Berwick,  in  Kittery  Commons  so  called.” 
On  May  7,  1791,  Christopher  Hammond,  “husbandman,”  sold  to 
John  Fogg,  of  Kittery,  for  £170,  five  hundred  acres  in  Kittery,  “begin- 
ning at  Southwesterly  corner  of  said  land  by  the  highway  that  leads 
from  Berwick  to  Portsmouth  opposite  John  Fogg’s  dwg.  house,  by 
land  of  said  J.  F.  to  the  brook  or  bridge  by  George  Hammond.”  On 
December  15,  1791,  Christopher  Hammond,  then  of  Berwick,  “yeo- 
man,” sold  to  Samuel  Dixon,  of  Kittery,  for  £165  los.  lod.,  two  lots 
of  land  in  Kittery  containing  thirty  acres  and  one  hundred  and  five 
rods,  “with  my  half  of  the  dwg.  house  and  the  whole  of  my  barn.” 
Those  who  owned  property  abutting  this  land  were  John  Fogg,  the 
heirs  of  James  Hill,  Captain  Hammond  and  Edward  Randall. 
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Christopher  Hammond  married,  July  i,  1761,  Sarah  Kennard. 
(Kennard  IV. ) Children:  i.  Lucy,  born  January  9,  1762.  2.  Sarah, 
born  September  3,  1764;  married  (first),  February  ii,  1787,  James 
Hill;  (second),  February  27,  1792,  William  Staples,  of  Berwick, 
Maine.  3.  Joseph,  born  December  30,  1765,  died  March  24,  1767. 
4.  Abigail,  born  December  ii,  1767;  married,  October  5,  1788,  Peter 
Staples,  of  Berwick,  5.  Mary,  born  January  13,  1770;  married, 
March  10,  1791,  Joseph  Fogg.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  May  16,  1772; 
married,  November  3,  1792,  Ebenezer  Jacobs,  of  Sanford.  7.  Anna, 
baptized  September  18,  1773,  probably  died  young.  8.  Nancy,  born 
about  1776;  married,  February  18,  1796,  Joseph  Boston.  9.  John, 
of  whom  further.  10.  Lydia,  born  June  6,  1780,  died  April  15,  1862; 
married  Nathaniel  Bennett.  1 1.  Shuah,  born  February  13,  1784,  died 
August  12,  1811;  married,  January  30,  1809,  William  Weymouth. 
12.  Nathaniel  Kennard,  born  March  10,  1786,  died  in  Phillips, 
Maine,  in  1867  or  1868;  married  (first),  in  1808,  Lettice  Wheeler, 
of  Concord,  Massachusetts;  (second)  Orpha  Packard,  of  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  494-95.  C,  T.  Libby:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  396-97;  Vol.  IV,  pp,  456- 
457>  463*  “York  Deeds,”  Vol.  LII,  p.  206;  Vol.  LIII,  p.  193;  Vol. 
LXXXIV,  p.  235;  Vol.  CX,  p.  103.) 
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This  Is  a photograph  that,  except  for  its  central  figure,  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  magazines  devoted  to  current  topics  than  to  “Americana,” 
which  treats  of  history  accomplished  rather  than  that  in  the  making.  The 
fact  that  the  elderly  lady  seated  between  the  two  members  of  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  is  a great-great-granddaughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
brings  the  photograph  within  the  scope  of  this  publication,  which  delights 
in  its  unaccustomed  modern  contact. 

The  lady  holding  the  book  is  Aladame  Therese  de  Brazza,  and  the 
volume  Is  a Bible  that  was  owned  by  Lafayette.  She  Is  displaying  it  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  regular  weekly  periods  of  entertainment  In  her  North 
African  home,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  where  members  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  (WACS)  are  extended  an  especially  hearty  wel- 
come. Madame  de  Brazza  is  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  for  the  duration  of  the  war  has  forsworn  wearing  jewelry 
or  decorations  of  any  kind  except  the  pin  denoting  her  affiliation  with  the 
D.  A.  R.  She  Is  a French  Comtesse  by  birth  and  one  of  the  noted  de 
Chambrun  family.  She  has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  diplomatic  circles  and 
her  home  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  the  time  she  was  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. — Ed. 
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o n tke  Writing  of  Administrative  His-^ 
tory:  Civil  and  Atilitary  Agencies 

Schuyler  Hoslett,  Historian,  War  Department, 
Kansas  City  Quartermaster  Depot,  Missouri 

I.  Introduction 

ORE  than  most  professions,”  wrote  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  his  last  report  as  Chief  of  Staff,  “the  military 
is  forced  to  depend  upon  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
past  for  sign-posts  charting  the  future.  Devoid  of  oppor- 
tunity, in  peace,  for  self-instruction  through  actual  practice  of  his 
profession,  the  soldier  makes  maximum  use  of  historical  record  in 
assuring  the  readiness  of  himself  and  his  command  to  function  effi- 
ciently in  emergency.  The  facts  derived  from  historical  analysis  he 
applied  to  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  proximate  future,  thus 
developing  a synthesis  of  appropriate  method,  organization  and  doc- 
trine.” 

The  War  Department  has  not  underestimated  the  significance  of 
the  facts  emphasized  by  General  MacArthur;  an  Historical  Branch, 
G-2,  has  been  established  in  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  with  the  responsibility  for  the  publi- 
cation of  documents  and  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  opera- 
tional monographs,  theater  and  campaign  histories,  and  administra- 
tive, popular  and  official  histories.  In  the  Navy  Department  Pro- 
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lessor  S.  E.  Morison,  the  eminent  Harvard  historian  who  sailed  the 
course  of  Columbus’  voyages  in  preparation  for  writing  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  has  been  commissioned  to  write  a history  of  naval 
operations.  In  Great  Britain,  one  responsibility  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defense  has  been  since  1904  the  preparation  of  histories 
of  military  operations. 

While  the  writing  of  military  history  is  a well  established  profes- 
sion, the  present  war  has  developed  a specialized  type  of  historical 
writing  not  so  widely  used  heretofore.  A comprehensive  program  is 
underway  to  preserve  a record  of  war  administration,  both  military 
and  civil.^  Currently  this  endeavor  follows  two  main  lines : ( i ) the 
collection  and  preservation  of  pertinent  source  materials  on  war 
administration  supplemented  by  the  compilers’  explanatory  notes,  and 
(2)  the  preparation  of  reports  and  histories  summarizing  and  analy- 
zing administrative  developments.  In  this  paper  we  shall  address 
ourselves  to  a consideration  of  the  value  of  the  latter,  an  evaluation 
of  typical  source  materials,  and  a review  of  some  of  the  techniques 
and  problems  involved  in  executing  historical  projects  in  moderate- 
sized organizations,  suggesting  a few  general  rules  for  guidance.® 

II.  Purpose  of  Administrative  History 

The  purpose  in  writing  accounts  of  war  administration  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  record  alone.  The  volumes  now  in  preparation  can  be 
used  effectively  in  the  future  for  instructional  purposes  in  schools  of 
public  administration  and  in  those  for  the  training  of  military  per- 

1.  In  March,  1942,  the  President  recognized  the  need  for  an  adequate  record  of  war 
administration  to  preserve,  as  he  said,  “for  those  who  come  after  us  an  accurate  and 
objective  account  of  our  present  experience.”  Following  a suggestion  of  the  President 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a Committee  on  Records  of  War  Adminis- 
tration representing  the  learned  societies  and  government  agencies  was  appointed  to 
provide  further  stimulus  to  the  idea.  Waldo  Leland,  President  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee;  Pendleton  Herring  of  Harvard 
University  is  Executive  Secretary  and  Chief  of  its  research  staff. 

Either  at  the  instigation  of  this  committee,  or  in  accordance  with  its  objectives,  a 
number  of  agencies  and  departments  have  undertaken  records-projects  and  others  are  now 
planning  more  or  less  extensive  programs.  Among  those  actively  engaged  in  such  work 
are  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  National  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  War  Relocation 
Authority,  Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  State  Department,  Navy  Department  and  the  War  Department. 

2.  The  activities  of  administrative  historians  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  historical 
duties  as  such.  Historians  sometimes  perform  other  services  such  as  the  preparation  of 
important  articles  and  reports.  However,  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  considered  in 
this  article. 
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sonnel.  In  the  event  there  are  Congressional  investigations  after  the 
war,  these  accounts  should  provide  answers  to  many  of  the  inquiries 
directed.  Economic  and  other  historians  should  find  them  of  value 
in  preparing  definitive  accounts  of  the  war.  The  archivist  who  gains  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  performed  by  war  agencies  from  this 
source  will  also  know  fairly  well  what  types  of  records  were  created. 
It  may  come  to  pass  that  the  most  important  use  of  the  narratives  will 
be  in  the  guidance  of  military  and  civil  administrators  in  a future  war, 
helping  them  to  avoid  the  administrative  mistakes  of  the  present  con- 
flict and  to  profit  by  the  experience  now  being  acquired.  Contemporary 
military  administrators  have  stated  that  techniques  developed  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  during  World  War  I have  had  to  be  devel- 
oped again  during  this  war  by  trial  and  error  method  because  there 
was  no  adequate  record  of  their  existence.  In  preparing  to  meet  the 
administrative  problems  which  will  arise  in  the  event  of  another  war 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  lessons  of  our  present  experience. 

Although  the  attention  of  the  present  writer  has  been  directed  to 
writing  the  history  of  a military  organization,  it  is  felt  that  the  state- 
ments following  are  equally  applicable  to  historical  research  in  civil 
agencies.  In  general,  administrative  histories  should  reveal  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  agency,  bureau  or  office,  its  special  war-time 
functions,  its  chronological  organizational  development  with  reasons 
for  changes  and  results  therefrom,  and  an  evaluation  of  its  total 
administrative  accomplishment.  The  highest  value  of  such  narratives 
is  in  disclosing  the  problems  that  were  faced,  how  they  were  met  in 
terms  of  administrative  action,  and  what  degree  of  success  attended 
such  efforts.  To  be  valuable  for  the  future  these  histories  must  point 
up  the  reasons  behind  the  decisions;  as  General  Spaulding^  has  said, 
“An  understanding  is  needed  of  the  way  in  which  significant  adminis- 
trative problems  were  met.”  Because  the  historian  writing  an  account 
contemporaneously  with  the  events  described  has  access  to  the  policy- 
makers, his  conclusions  as  to  how  and  why  should  be  more  significant 
than  those  based  upon  documentary  sources  alone  and  written  long 
after  the  events  have  transpired. 


3.  Brigadier  General  Oliver  L.  Spaulding,  Chief,  Historical  Section,  Army  War 
College. 
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III.  Value  of  Administrative  History:  A Case  in  Point 

The  value  of  administrative  accounts  can  be  illustrated  by  an  exam- 
ple from  the  field  service  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Although  the 
principal  function  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  to  feed,  clothe  and 
equip  the  Army,  one  of  its  subsidiary  functions  is  the  disposal  of  the 
personal  effects  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  serving  beyond  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  who  are  deceased,  “missing” 
or  “missing  in  action.”  At  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  has  a central  Army  Effects  Bureau  which  receives  this  property 
and  makes  disposition  to  persons  entitled  to  receive  it.^  Although  a 
similar  bureau  was  located  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  during  World 
War  I,  the  Effects  Quartermaster  appointed  in  1942  to  establish  the 
new  bureau  had  little  historical  information  to  aid  him  in  planning 
the  necessary  organization,  methods  and  procedure.  He  had  some 
data  on  the  procedure  used  at  Hoboken;  however,  this  insufficiently 
indicated  why  this  particular  procedure  was  followed,  what  experi- 
mentation had  taken  place  in  developing  it,  or  what  special  problems 
influenced  its  final  form.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  in  satisfying  the 
legal  requirements  and  Army  Regulations,  in  safeguarding  the  interest 
of  the  Government,  in  carrying  on  expeditious  administration,  and  in 
dealing  understandingly  with  the  public  regarding  a subject  which 
involves  the  deepest  human  emotions,  a full  record  of  previous  experi- 
ence would  have  been  extremely  valuable.  Of  course,  there  were  com- 
plete files  of  correspondence,  orders,  and  memoranda  of  the  earlier 
bureau,  but  these  were  stored  in  the  East.  Even  were  they  at  hand, 
no  war-time  administrator  has  time  to  sift  significant  facts  from 
voluminous  records. 

To  insure  that  a future  Effects  Quartermaster  is  aided  by  the 
present  experience  one  of  the  administrative  histories  now  being  writ- 
ten will  include  a section  devoted  to  the  Army  Effects  Bureau  which 
will  attempt  to  explain  fully  such  subjects  as  its  purpose  and  chrono- 
logical functional  development;  the  development  of  the  operational 
procedure  used  for  each  type  of  case  handled;  selected  case  studies 
illustrating  types  of  situations  that  may  occur;  relations  of  the  bureau 

4.  This  bureau  also  receives,  stores  and  disposes  of  lost  baggage  received  from  over- 
seas forces,  personal  property  left  at  camps  and  stations  by  military  personnel  upon  depar- 
ture for  overseas,  and  government  and  personal  property  left  on  common  carriers  within 
the  United  States. 
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I The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tidal 

Basin  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  dedicated  on  April  13,  1943.  This 
I date  marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 

I author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  third  President  of 

' the  United  States. 

i President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  addressed  a gathering  of  many 

j notables,  at  the  ceremony  marking  its  opening.  It  made  its  appear- 

j ance  on  the  national  scene  at  a time  significant  in  the  country’s  history, 

as  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  Second  World  War,  fought  to 
j defend  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  which  were  Jeffer- 

I son’s  creed. 

i These  principles  are  inscribed  in  Jefferson’s  own  words  in  the 

I interior  of  the  Memorial.  Four  great  marble  panels,  between  the 

' four  doors,  bear  in  bronze  letters  four  shortened  quotations  from  his 

1 writings  and  addresses.  Extending  around  the  circle  of  the  frieze 

' beneath  the  dome  is  his  avowal:  “I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  God 

' eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.” 

' The  Memorial  had  its  official  inception  in  June,  1934,  when  Con- 

gress approved  the  creation  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Com- 
mission. Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  cost  of  the  structure.  Following  its  dedication  it  was 
I turned  over  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 

‘ to  administer. 

' The  architects,  the  late  John  Russell  Pope  (1874-1937)  and 

Associates,  Otto  R.  Eggers  and  Daniel  Paul  Higgins,  of  New  York, 

' chose  for  the  architecture  a modified  form  of  the  classic  Pantheon. 

* Jefferson  himself,  architect  as  well  as  statesman,  had  described  this 

as  the  “perfect  model”  for  a circular  building.  This  classic  simplicity 
was  evidenced  in  many  of  his  own  designs. 

Indicative  of  its  national  character,  many  sections  of  the  country 
; — seventeen  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia — contributed  prod- 

ucts and  materials  for  its  construction. 
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WRITING  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  HISTORY 


with  other  organizations  such  as  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office  (which 
furnishes  the  casualty  reports),  Commanding  Generals  in  the  field, 
ports  at  which  effects  are  received,  and  others;  problems  of  office  and 
warehouse  management;  and  finally  a digest  of  significant  facts  derived 
from  experience  under  the  heading,  “Suggestions  for  the  Future.” 

IV.  An  Evaluation  of  Source  Materials 

The  recorder  of  administrative  history  will  find  no  dearth  of  offi- 
cial source  materials.  The  following  types  of  materials  are  usually  to 
be  found  in  any  organization : 

1.  Rules,  regulations  and  instructions  contained  in  printed  or 

mimeographed  bulletins,  circulars,  regulations,  informa- 
tion letters,  etc. 

2.  General  correspondence  files. 

3.  Files  peculiar  to  an  individual  office,  e.  g.,  “case”  files  in 

claims’  offices. 

4.  “Reading  files”  of  important  papers  kept  by  individuals  or 

offices  for  ready  reference. 

5.  Formal  historical  records. 

6.  Periodic  historical  reports. 

7.  Statistical  and  operational  reports. 

8.  Personal  or  confidential  files. 

9.  Reports  of  long-distance  telephone  calls. 

10.  Reports  of  boards,  committees,  conferences  and  meetings. 

11.  Conversations  with  well-informed  officials  and  employees. 

The  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  administration 
of  an  office,  administration,  agency,  bureau  or  department  are  the  basic 
references  for  the  historian.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  administra- 
tive discretion  they  provide  that  officials  execute  their  duties.  In  cer- 
tain agencies  such  regulations  may  be  few  and  offer  slight  control; 
in  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Army,  they  may  cover  almost  every 
conceivable  subject. 

General  correspondence  files  are  a usual  source  of  the  investigator 
attempting  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  regulations  were  devel- 
oped in  the  top  hierarchy  or  administratively  implemented  in  the  lower 
echelons.  The  chief  disadvantage  in  using  such  files,  which  may  be 
either  centralized  in  one  records  section  or  scattered  among  many 
offices,  is  in  the  effort  required  in  extracting  a few  pertinent  pieces  of 
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Information  from  a large  volume  of  material.  In  an  office  of  any 
size,  it  is  essential  that  high-grade  clerical  assistance  be  provided  to 
aid  in  the  task  of  examining  such  correspondence. 

Historians  are  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  find  administrators 
who  have  maintained  “reading  files”  of  the  documents  essential  for 
historical  writing.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  investi- 
gator to  make  only  occasional  reference  to  correspondence  files,  thus 
minimizing  that  tedious  operation.  Material  similar  to  that  found 
in  “reading  files”  is  sometimes  contained  In  formal  historical  records. 
If  correctly  maintained,  these  files  will  include  copies  of  all  of  the 
significant  regulations  and  of  the  policy-  and  procedure-establishing 
correspondence  pertaining  to  the  office,  with  explanatory  notes  where 
necessary.®  Too  often,  however,  these  records  will  be  of  little  value 
because  the  compilers  did  not  have  a proper  conception  of  what  facts 
were  important  and  included  miscellaneous  items  (such  as  those  refer- 
ring to  social  events  or  names  of  persons  added  or  separated  from 
the  staff)  in  chronological  order  without  regard  for  unity  of  subject 
matter. 

Another  record  often  found  to  be  valueless  is  the  weekly,  monthly 
or  quarterly  historical  report  required  by  some  organizations;  it  is 
often  deficient  in  the  same  qualities  as  the  formal  historical  records 
described  immediately  above.  It  has  been  the  present  writer’s  experi- 
ence, however,  that  both  the  historical  record  and  historical  report 
can  be  made  useful  when  definite  instructions  are  issued  regarding  the 
type  of  information  desired  in  them  and  periodic  check-ups  are  made 
to  insure  compliance.  If  used,  historical  reports  written  by  respon- 
sible officials  in  the  major  administrative  subdivisions  should  record 
difficulties,  changes  and  accomplishments,  emphasizing 

1.  Changes  in  methods,  procedures,  or  organizational  struc- 

ture resulting  from  directives  from  higher  authority  or 
from  voluntary  reorganization,  and  the  actual  or  antici- 
pated results  of  such  changes. 

2.  Important  (or  highly  unusual)  events,  facts,  ideas  or  prob- 

lems and  the  reasons  for  their  significance,  and 

3.  Certain  statistical  data  not  obtainable  from  other  required 

reports. 

5.  Whether  or  not  the  execution  of  a formal  history  is  contemplated,  every  public 
office  should  be  required  to  keep  such  a record  for  its  own  guidance  and  protection. 
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The  securing  of  statistical  data  is  not  likely  to  present  a problem; 
ordinarily  numerous  required  reports  are  available  which  can  be  con- 
solidated easily  for  use  in  charts  and  graphs. 

One  of  the  problems  involved  in  writing  good  history  from  official 
sources  is  that  insight  into  the  reasons  behind  decisions  is  often  pre- 
cluded by  the  very  nature  of  the  materials.  However,  personal  letters, 
recordings  of  telephone  calls  and  verbatim  reports  of  staff  meetings, 
conferences,  committees  and  boards  bring  to  light  facts  otherwise  not 
apparent.  The  best  source  of  this  kind  of  information,  however,  if 
the  personal  contact  the  writer  has  with  officials  and  employees  of  the 
organization;  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  writing 
of  history  during  the  war  rather  than  after.  Interviews  with  well- 
informed  officials  should  be  scheduled  at  weekly  or  other  regular  inter- 
vals or  held  as  necessary  when  specific  subjects  are  being  investigated. 
The  latter  practice  is  satisfactory  when  adequate  weekly  historical 
reports  are  provided.  Attendance  at  staff  meetings,  where  questions 
are  threshed  out  and  decisions  made,  is  requisite.  The  fact  that  the 
historian  must  develop  a good  working  relationship  with  well-informed 
persons  in  his  agency  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  This  relationship 
is  a personal  matter  in  which  success  is  dependent  upon  the  courtesy 
and  intelligence  of  the  investigator  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  and 
his  work  are  held. 

V.  Some  Other  Considerations 

Although  the  writing  of  administrative  history  is  not  fraught  with 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  textual  criticism  ordinarily  attend- 
ing pure  historical  research,  its  successful  execution  requires  something 
more  than  the  application  of  historical  techniques  alone.  It  is  almost 
imperative  that  the  writer  on  war  administration  have  some  training 
in  public  administration  as  well.  If  such  is  not  the  case  he  may  find 
himself  without  adequate  standards  of  criticism. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  strenuous  effort  should  be 
made  to  complete  investigations  of  past  events  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  historian  who  has  only  to  keep  current  with  contemporary  devel- 
opments can  devote  greater  effort  to  securing  information  from  the 
personal  sources  suggested  above,  thus  better  fulfilling  his  mission. 
It  should  go  without  saying  that  he  is  expected  to  maintain  an  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  developments  in  all  fields  which  concern  the  agency 
he  is  writing  about. 
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There  Is  also  the  necessity  for  viewing  one’s  own  organization  in 
the  proper  perspective  with  reference  to  the  larger  administrative 
scheme  of  which  it  forms  a part,  and  to  the  total  war  effort.  And  while 
it  is  improbable  that  the  contemporary  historian  will  view  current 
operations  in  the  same  perspective  as  later  writers,  the  problem  of 
historical  perspective,  and  an  attempt  to  meet  it,  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind. 

Writers  of  official  history  are  cautioned  to  exclude  expressions  of 
personal  criticism  from  their  work.  Only  statements  impregnably 
substantiated  by  facts  may  be  included.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
official  historian  is  uncritical;  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  for  proof 
promotes  the  highest  type  of  criticism — that  which  has  its  basis  in 
fact.  With  reference  to  this  subject  General  Spaulding  has  written : 

The  historian  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  acting  in  an 
official  capacity.  He  is  not  in  the  position  of  a private  author,  subject 
to  no  restraint  except  the  law  and  good  taste.  The  official  historian 
whose  work  will  be  published  by  the  Government  speaks  for  his 
governmental  activity.  Praise  or  blame  by  the  official  historian  takes 
upon  itself  in  some  measure  an  official  aspect.  Therefore,  opinions 
conveying  praise  or  blame  directed  toward  individuals  or  groups  must 
be  used  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  then  fully  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  presented.  The  facts  and  not  opinions  are  important. 

VI.  Summary 

In  summary,  then,  an  individual  entering  upon  a project  to  record 
the  activities  of  a contemporary  military  or  civil  administrative  unit 
should  complete  his  research  into  past  history  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
promote  and  maintain  the  necessary  personal  contacts  within  the 
organization,  read  widely  in  fields  of  work  which  concern  the  agency 
about  which  he  is  writing,  and  assure  himself  that  all  statements  are 
well  substantiated  by  facts  and  in  no  event  could  be  construed  or  criti- 
cized as  expressions  of  personal  opinion.  From  these  efforts  works 
of  definite  value  should  be  forthcoming  from  which  the  future  military 
administrator  may  acquire  information  valuable  in  his  training,  the 
civil  administrator  secure  better  Insight  into  the  problems  encountered 
and  met  in  World  War  II,  and  the  interested  layman  find  Information 
to  aid  him  in  intelligently  understanding,  evaluating  and  criticizing 
the  war  administration  of  his  government. 
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By  Louise  H.  Zimm,*  Woodstock,  New  York 

jN  November  i,  1683,  the  county  of  Ulster,  one  of  the 
twelve  original  counties  of  New  York,  was  formed  by  Act 
of  Legislature,  which  described  Its  boundaries  as  follows: 
“The  county  of  Ulster  to  contayn  the  towns  of  King- 
ston, Hurley  and  Marbletowne,  Fox  Hall  and  the  New  Paltz,  and  all 
the  villages,  neighborhoods  and  Christian  habitaclons  on  the  west 
side  of  Hudson’s  River  from  the  Murderers  Creeke  neare  the  high 
lands  to  the  Sawyers  Creeke.” 

In  this  earliest  form,  the  county  was  minus  some  of  its  present 
territory  to  the  north  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  but  included  to  the 
south  much  of  what  is  now  Orange  County,  Murderer’s  Creek  of 
lurid  memory  being  the  present  gentle  Moodna  Creek  which  empties 
into  the  Hudson  River  at  Cornwall. 

“Christian  habitaclons”  spread  gradually  to  the  westward  as  the 
years  passed,  so  that  by  1797  the  county  spanned  the  Esopus-Delaware 
watershed  at  the  northwest,  and  extended  southwest  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey line.  In  1798  it  became  still  more  ambitious  and  gathered  in  at 
the  north  both  the  town  and  the  village  of  Catskill.  This,  however,  it 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  in  1801  when  the  new  county  of  Greene  was 
founded. 

To  be  definite,  towns  and  parts  of  towns  formerly  included  in 
Ulster,  but  not  in  the  present  county,  are:  Catskill,  Windham,  Ash- 
land, Prattsville,  Halcott,  Lexington,  Jewett,  and  Hunter  in  Greene 
County;  all  the  towns  in  Sullivan  County;  the  towns  of  Hancock,  Col- 
chester, Middletown,  Andes,  Roxbury,  Bovina,  Stamford  and  parts 
of  the  towns  of  Delhi,  Hampden,  Tompkins,  Deposit  and  Walton  In 
Delaware  County;  the  towns  of  Newburgh,  New  Windsor,  Mont- 

* Mrs.  Zimm  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  forthcoming  “Southeastern  New  York,”  a 
history  of  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Rockland  and  Putnam  counties,  and  this  section  of 
her  contribution  is  here  presented  by  arrangement  with  the  publishers. 
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gomery,  Crawford,  Wallkill  and  Mount  Hope,  with  parts  of  Deer 
Park  and  Hamptonburg  in  Orange  County. 

Before  the  county  with  its  Irish  name  and  English  government 
came  into  being,  the  heart  of  the  region  which  it  covers  was  making 
history  under  the  Indian  name  of  Esopus*  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Dutch  government. 

In  the  territory  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Kingston,  the  combi- 
nation of  converging  Indian  trails,  a safe  harbor  for  sloops,  river 
valleys  and  fertile,  cleared  lands  brought  traders  and  settlers  during 
the  seventeenth  century;  brought  also  the  liquor  traffic,  flashing  toma- 
hawks and  firebrands,  and  two  wars  which  nearly  wiped  out  the  early 
settlements. 

The  first  white  people  to  live  at  Esopus  were  tough,  bold,  and 
independent  of  spirit,  men  and  women  equally.  They  took  massacres 
and  captivity  in  their  stride,  routed  the  Indians,  absorbed  their  Eng- 
lish conquerors,  spread  into  the  back  country,  bought  land  from  those 
who  had  shortly  before  threatened  them  with  extinction,  raised  enough 
grain  in  their  locality  to  feed  the  whole  Colony,  and  in  general  justi- 
fied the  opinion  of  early  governors  that,  next  to  New  York  and 
Albany,  Esopus  was  the  principal  settlement  in  New  York  Province. 

Disdaining  the  fancy  brick-fronted  houses  of  the  latter  towns, 
Esopans  built  their  homes  of  native  stone,  so  snug  and  strong  that 
many  of  them  are  still  in  use  after  nearly  three  centuries.  And,  lov- 
ing deeply  this  beautiful  land  with  its  lush  valleys,  its  bold  crags  and 
purple  blue  mountains,  they  left  descendants  who  still  love  and  farm 
it  under  the  ancestral  names,  or  carry  on  modern  professions  and 
businesses  in  the  county  centers  of  population. 

Such  was  the  Esopus,  the  nucleus  of  Ulster  County.  Its  recorded 
history  goes  back  to  the  day  in  mid-September,  1609,  when  the  sun, 
rising  above  the  river  mists,  disclosed  to  Henry  Hudson  and  his 
crew  of  the  ship  Half -Moon  the  cliffs  of  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

“So  wee  weighed  with  the  wind  at  the  south,”  runs  the  old  chroni- 
cle, “and  ran  up  the  river  twentie  leagues,  passing  by  high  moun- 

taines At  night  we  came  to  other  mountains,  which  lie  from 

the  rivers  side.  There  wee  found  very  loving  people,  and  very  old 

*An  Algonquin  word  from  the  roots  “E,”  small,  and  “sepu,”  river,  originally  applied 
to  the  Creek,  but  extended  by  the  Dutch  to  cover  the  territory  bordering  both  on  the 
Esopus  and  Rondout. 
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men,  where  wee  w'ere  well  used.  Our  boat  went  to  fish,  and  caught 
great  store  of  very  good  fish.” 

The  “very  loving  people”  are  thought  to  have  been  Waronawan- 
kongs,  “People  of  the  Cove,”  living  in  the  town  of  Lloyd  in  Ulster 
County.  During  this  day’s  journey  of  twenty  Dutch  leagues  or  forty 
English  miles  on  the  Hudson  River,  Henry  Hudson  sailed  past  the 
present  shore  line  of  Ulster  County,  viewing  the  Catskills  and  the 
Shawangunk  Ridge,  which  are  its  striking  land  features. 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  1614,  a band  of  fur  traders 
headed  by  Captain  Henry  Christiaensen  established  a trading  post 
with  a log  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout  Creek,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  built  a similar  fort  or  redoubt  on  the  site  of  Albany. 
In  1665  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  States  General  of  the  Nether- 
lands, stated : 

“It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  we  are  in  possession  of  Forts 
Orange  and  Esopus.” 

The  tree  trunk  palisade  guarding  the  early  Rondout  fort  was 
called  by  the  Dutch  “rondhuit,”  a word  meaning  standing  timber. 
So  the  creek  acquired  its  historic  name.  The  similarity  of  sound 
between  this  name  and  the  word  “redoubt,”  often  used  to  describe 
the  log  fort,  has  led  to  its  occasionally  being  called  the  “Rideout 
Kill,”  and  this  name  has  been  found  in  early  deeds,  but  it  soon  passed 
out  of  use.  About  1655  the  stream  was  sometimes  alluded  to  as  Kit 
Davits’  Kill,  from  the  first  white  man  to  settle  with  any  permanence 
upon  its  shore. 

This  first  traders’  post  was  used  until  at  least  1623,  if  one  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  an  old  French  woman,  Catharina  De  Trico 
Rapelje,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  said  she  had  stopped  at 
’Sopus  in  that  year  on  her  way  up  to  Fort  Orange  in  the  ship  Unity. 
Boats  left  near  the  shore  the  previous  year  by  Dutchmen  who  had 
been  “a  trading  with  ye  Indians  upon  their  owne  accompts”  were 
used  by  the  Unity  crew  to  lighten  their  cargo. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  Esopus  was  begun  about 
1654,  according  to  a statement  made  by  Governor  Pieter  Stuyvesant, 
who  wrote  in  1661  that  the  Esopus  had  already  been  inhabited  “six  or 
seven  years.”  The  first  Indian  purchase  was  made  on  June  5,  1652, 
when  Thomas  Chambers,  English  carpenter  and  farmer  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer lands  on  the  present  site  of  Troy,  bought  land  at  Esopus  from 
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chiefs  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  tribes  who  cultivated  cornfields  in  that 
section. 

Chambers,  who  gained  the  quaint  nickname  of  Clabbort  from  his 
Dutch  companions  on  account  of  his  ingenuity  in  nailing  boards  to 
house  walls  and  fences  to  keep  out  cold,  dampness  and  garden- 
devouring  rabbits,  was,  traditionally,  a tall,  lean,  redheaded  man,  and 
undoubtedly  a person  of  superior  capabilities.  Energetic,  a good 
fighter,  a wise,  bold  leader  with  an  independent  spirit,  he  rapidly 
ascended  the  social  scale  from  his  lowly  carpentership,  to  become 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Fox  Hall,  with  a coat-of-arms  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  petty  nobility. 

Another  interesting  character,  also  an  Englishman,  was  Christopher 
(Kit)  Davis,  proprietor  of  the  second  Indian  purchase  in  the  Colony, 
bordering  on  Rondout  Creek,  and  possibly  its  first  permanent  trader- 
settler.  He  built  a hut  perhaps  before  1654  on  the  Rondout  bluff 
near  the  present  ferry  dock,  where  he  gossiped  with  the  Indians  and 
sold  them  liquor  in  a large  and  careless  fashion.  In  revenge,  they 
burned  his  cabin  during  the  War  of  1663,  but  he  was  soon  back  at 
the  old  stand.  Kit  was  often  in  trouble  with  autocratic  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  but  is  memorable  none  the  less  as  the  man  who  helped  get 
’Sopus  out  of  a tough  spot  during  the  Indian  War  of  1659  through 
services  as  messenger  and  interpreter.  He  brought  up  a son  in  his 
own  image  who  was  of  value  in  the  Second  Esopus  War.  Retiring  in 
his  old  age  to  Marbletown  on  the  Esopus  Kill,  he  left  many  descend- 
ants to  carry  on  the  family  name. 

Jacob  Jansen  Stol  (also  called  Hap)  built  the  largest  house  in 
the  first  white  settlement.  He  was  a pious  man,  but  impetuous  and 
brutal  in  dealing  with  the  savages,  bringing  on  the  first  Indian  War, 
in  which  he  himself  perished. 

The  other  first  settlers  were  mainly  Dutch  or  Flemish.  The 
motive  for  their  coming  to  the  Esopus  was  undoubtedly  the  desire 
to  live  as  free  men  and  women  instead  of  as  feudal  tenants  of  the 
Patroon  Van  Rensselaer.  Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Cham- 
bers they  came  down  the  Hudson  from  the  Albany  neighborhood  in 
1654  or  thereabouts,  a hardy  band  of  men,  women  and  children,  and, 
according  to  local  tradition,  made  their  way  on  foot  up  the  Esopus 
Creek  from  the  present  Saugerties,  until  they  reached  the  lowlands 
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bordering  the  creek,  in  or  near  the  present  city  of  Kingston.  Here 
they  pitched  their  log  cabins  and  settled  down  to  trade  and  grow 
crops  for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 

Three  important  Indian  trails  converged  at  this  point:  that  from 
the  north  and  west,  using  the  valley  of  the  Esopus;  the  path  from 
the  south  and  west  between  the  Shawangunk  and  Catskill  mountains, 
known  as  the  Esopus-Minisink  trail  (later,  the  Mine  Road)  ; and 
the  trail  used  by  the  Highland  Indians  and  those  further  south,  along 
the  Wallkill  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  Rondout  Creek.  Thus,  it  was 
an  ideal  spot  for  trading. 

Its  agricultural  advantages  were  the  finest  in  New  Netherland. 
Nowhere  else  was  there  such  an  extent  of  fertile  soil,  free  of  trees, 
as  in  the  Esopus  lowlands.  The  Indians  who  owned  it  were  a friendly 
race,  who  had  attained  a comparatively  high  degree  of  civilization. 
They  made  beautiful  pottery  and  baskets,  lived  for  a good  part  of 
the  year  in  large  villages,  and  raised  great  quantities  of  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  squashes,  which  they  stored  in  pits  for  winter  use. 
They  were  of  the  Algonquin  nation,  and  somewhat  under  the  dpmi- 
nation  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  who  sent  representatives  every 
year  dowm  the  Esopus  Valley  to  Saugerties,  from  the  Mohawk  region, 
to  collect  tribute.  The  Esopus  tribesmen  and  women  were  probably 
persuaded  to  sell  some  of  their  best  land  to  the  whites  from  the 
Colony  of  Rensselaerwyck,  because  they  knew  how  guns  and  pow- 
der sold  by  the  white  traders  in  the  Mohawk  region  had  strengthened 
the  power  of  those  tribes,  and  the  kettles,  blankets  and  other  luxuries 
raised  the  standard  of  living. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Esopus  tribe  were  diplomats  who  did  their  best 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  whites,  but  all  their  wisdom  was  pow- 
erless to  accomplish  this,  when  the  whites  insisted  upon  selling  liquor 
to  the  natives,  indiscriminately.  Some  of  the  chiefs  stayed  in  the 
neighborhood  long  after  it  had  been  wrested  from  their  clansmen  by 
conquest. 

The  new  settlement  on  the  Esopus  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
year  or  more,  when  in  the  summer  of  1655  most  of  the  white  people 
fled  in  great  alarm  to  the  protection  of  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  upon 
learning  of  the  general  outbreak  of  the  Indians  and  attack  on  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattan.  They  returned, 
however,  before  the  year  was  over. 
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On  August  5,  1657,  a couple  of  Dutch  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Johannes  Megapolensis  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius,  visited  the  new 
settlement,  and  reported  to  the  home  church  at  Amsterdam  in  a letter: 
“About  eighteen  (Dutch)  miles  (i.  e.,  fifty-four  English)  up  the 
North  River,  half  way  between  the  Manhattans  and  Rensselaer  or 
Beverwyck,  lies  a place  called  by  the  Dutch  Esopus  or  Sypous,  and  by 
the  Indians,  Atharhacton.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  country  there. 
Thereupon  some  Dutch  families  are  settled  who  are  doing  very  well. 
They  hold  Sunday  meetings  and  then  one  or  the  other  of  them  reads 
from  the  Postilla”  (Prayerbook) . 

By  the  following  spring,  however,  the  unwise  behavior  of  the 
new  colonists  towards  the  Indians  had  resulted  in  serious  trouble. 
Some  of  the  latter,  exhilarated  after  drinking  the  contents  of  a ten- 
gallon  cask  of  brandy,  obtained  from  a trader,  shot  and  killed  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Harman  Jacobs,  who  was  standing  on  the  deck 
of  a sloop  belonging  to  Willem  Moer  in  Rondout  Creek.  They  also 
set  fire  to  several  houses. 

The  leading  Esopus  inhabitants  at  once  sent  a letter  down  river 
to  Governor  Pieter  Stuyvesant  at  New  Amsterdam,  asking  him  for 
help.  The  letter  stated  that  sixty  or  seventy  white  people  were  liv- 
ing there  (May,  1658),  and  that  they  had  sowed  990  schepels  of 
wheat  (a  schepel  was  one  and  a half  bushels).  They  were  worthy  of 
help  because  they  were  good  Christians  who  had  a vorleser  (a  minor 
church  official  on  the  order  of  a deacon),  and  held  church  services  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days.  Also,  the  Esopus  would  be  capable  of  feed- 
ing all  New  Netherland  in  a few  years,  if  it  could  be  saved.  And 
they  begged  the  Governor  not  to  delay. 

“It  does  no  good  to  cover  the  well  after  the  calf  is  drowned.” 
Stuyvesant,  staunch  old  soldier  and  capable  executive,  responded 
at  once  by  sailing  up  the  Hudson  at  the  head  of  seventy  soldiers  from 
Manhattan.  He  landed  at  the  Strand  (site  of  the  present  ferry 
dock),  and  rode  up  the  Strand  Path  to  the  houses  of  the  two  principal 
settlers,  Thomas  Chambers  and  Jacob  Jansen  Stol  or  Hap.  The 
latter’s  dwelling  place  is  not  known. 

In  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  grumbling  from  the  settlers, 
he  made  them  remove  their  log  cabins,  scattered  along  the  creek,  to 
the  high  ground  of  the  present  uptown  business  section  of  Kingston. 
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The  advantages  of  this  site  in  a military  way  are  obvious,  even  at 
the  present  date,  after  most  of  the  abrupt  slopes  have  been  graded. 
Then  it  was  protected  by  nature  with  steep  banks  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  side  giving  on  the  Strand  Path  (Broadway),  easily  guarded 
by  a blockhouse.  Stuyvesant  also  insisted  upon  their  enclosing  the 
village,  which  he  was  soon  to  name  Wildwyck,  \^’ith  the  tree  trunk 
palisade  which  was  the  accepted  mode  of  defense  against  the  savages. 
His  soldiers  and  seven  carpenters  who  had  been  sent  down  from  Fort 
Orange  by  Vice-Director  de  la  Montagne  helped  in  the  work. 

Stuyvesant  also  held  conferences  with  the  Indians  and  attended 
church  services  read  by  the  vorleser  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Jansen  Stol 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  twenty-ninth,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and 
on  subsequent  Sundays,  and  departed  for  Manhattan  on  June  twen- 
tieth, leaving  the  stockade  finished,  the  newly  put-up  houses  and  barns 
inside  it,  and  a sergeant  with  twenty-four  soldiers  on  guard. 

The  outlines  of  this  ancient  stockade  and  sites  of  the  principal 
blockhouses  and  buildings  are  indicated  today  by  markers  erected  by 
Wildwyck  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
the  city  of  Kingston,  from  information  drawn  from  a map  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Kingston,  made  in  1695  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  who  visited  the  settlement  with  Governor  Fletcher. 

The  name  Wildwyck  given  it  by  Governor  Pieter  Stuyvesant,  in 
May,  1661,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  either  “wilderness  vil- 
lage,” or  “village  (given)  by  the  wild  men,”  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  site  was  a gift  from  the  Indians  to  the  Governor. 

In  spite  of  their  new  defenses,  the  settlers  again  got  into  serious 
trouble  in  September,  1659,  when  a bottle  of  brandy  given  by  Thomas 
Chambers  as  payment  to  some  Indians  who  had  been  husking  corn 
for  him,  led  to  a “kintecoy,”  as  the  Indian  merrymakings  were  called. 
Though  this  took  place  outside  the  stockade,  some  of  the  villagers 
became  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and,  sallying  forth  at  night,  attacked 
the  harmless  revellers  with  guns  and  cutlasses,  killing  one  and  seri- 
ously wounding  others.  Jacob  Jansen  Stol,  at  whose  house  religious 
services  were  usually  held,  was  the  leader  in  this  cowardly  affair. 

On  the  following  day,  September  twenty-first,  a party  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  villagers  and  soldiers  were  returning  home  from 
Rondout  Strand,  where  they  had  seen  Kit  Davis  off  in  his  canoe  with 
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a message  to  Vice-Director  de  la  Montagne  at  Fort  Orange,  telling 
of  what  had  occurred.  A sloop  on  its  way  up  the  Hudson,  which 
probably  had  stopped  at  Rondout,  had  also  been  dispatched  back  to 
Manhattan  to  notify  Stuyvesant.  Suddenly,  on  Kijkuit  Hill,  near 
the  present  city  hall,  the  group  was  ambushed  by  a party  of  Indians. 
A few  escaped,  but  thirteen  of  the  men,  including  the  sergeant  in 
charge,  were  forced  to  surrender.  Eventually  some  of  the  captives 
were  exchanged  or  ransomed,  but  the  majority  were  put  to  death  in 
the  Indian  camps.  Chambers  and  Stol  were  among  those  taken. 
Chambers  was  exchanged  for  an  Indian  prisoner,  but  Stol  died  from 
wounds. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  a large  mob  of  Indians,  some  five  or  six 
hundred  in  number,  gathered  in  the  lowlands  at  dusk  and  besieged 
the  settlement,  which  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  stock- 
ade. The  Indians  remained  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  those  inside  the  stockade  did  not  dare  to 
expose  themselves  for  an  instant.  Two  were  wounded  and  one  killed 
by  arrows  and  bullets  falling  inside  the  walls.  Stol’s  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  others  of  the  flimsy  buildings  and  thatched 
roofs  took  fire  from  the  flaming  brands  attached  to  arrows  which  the 
enemy  shot.  All  the  cattle  outside  the  stockade  were  destroyed,  the 
horses  run  off,  the  crops  ruined. 

Finally  a week  of  continuous  rain  flooded  the  lowlands  and  sent 
the  Indians  back  to  their  villages  on  each  side  of  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tain about  thirty  miles  distant,  just  as  Governor  Stuyvesant  arrived 
at  the  head  of  another  army,  recruited  in  New  Amsterdam  and  Long 
Island.  He  had  been  delayed  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  in 
that  neighborhood  to  risk  their  lives  to  defend  the  Esopus  people, 
who,  it  was  generally  known,  had  brought  on  the  trouble  by  their  own 
foolishness. 

This  affair,  called  the  First  Esopus  War,  was  continued  in  a cam- 
paign directed  by  Stuyvesant,  which  dragged  on  through  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  summer  in  the  Esopus  neighborhood,  and  frightened 
the  savages  so  much  that  they  sent  messengers  to  Fort  Amsterdam  to 
beg  for  peace. 

The  peace  treaty  was  signed  on  July  15,  1660,  at  the  Esopus, 
on  the  Indian  ball  ground,  later  the  Kingston  Academy  green,  a part 
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of  which  is  now  the  triangle  in  front  of  the  Governor  Clinton  Hotel. 
Here  gathered  Stuyvesant  and  the  other  leading  Dutch  officials  of 
the  Colony,  the  chiefs  of  the  Esopus  and  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Wildwyck. 

In  this  treaty  the  Esopus  Indians  promised  to  convey  to  Stuyvesant 
all  the  lands  bordering  the  village  and  extending  two  or  three  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  Esopus  Creek.  They  promised  to  remove  to  a 
distance,  without  ever  returning  again  to  plant;  to  give  back  the 
ransom  money  they  had  received  for  the  white  men  they  had  cap- 
tured and  killed;  and  otherwise  laid  dowm  for  themselves  rules  of 
good  behavior. 

As  this  peacemaking  took  place  in  the  open,  it  was  called  quaintly 
in  the  old  records  “The  Blue  Sky  Treaty.” 

The  peace  thus  brought  about  lasted  only  for  three  years.  Stuy- 
vesant made  the  mistake  of  sending  a number  of  Indians  whom  the 
soldiers  captured  in  the  First  Esopus  War  to  the  West  Indies  to 
work  as  slaves  in  the  Dutch  plantations.  At  the  time  of  the  Blue 
Sky  Treaty,  the  chiefs  expected  they  would  be  returned.  This  was 
never  done;  and  as  a result  war  broke  out  again  on  June  7,  1663, 
when,  under  the  pretext  of  selling  beans  and  corn,  a number  of  Indians 
gained  admittance  to  Wildwyck  while  most  of  its  men  were  out  work- 
ing in  the  fields.  Just  before  this,  the  new  neighboring  village,  now 
Hurley,  had  been  attacked.  A rider  from  there,  galloping  into  Wild- 
wyck by  the  mill  gate,  and  shouting  the  alarm,  set  off  the  work  of 
destruction  at  Wildwyck.  Tomahawks  and  guns  flashed  from  under 
the  blankets,  flaming  brands  were  held  under  the  eaves,  and  the 
massacre  began. 

The  majority  killed  were  women  and  children.  Thomas  Cham- 
bers, at  work  just  outside  the  stockade,  was  the  first  to  rally  the 
defenders,  order  the  gates  to  be  closed  and  the  guns  cleared.  But 
before  anything  much  could  be  accomplished,  the  savages  were  in 
full  retreat  outside  the  stockade,  leaving  desolation  behind  and  driv- 
ing in  front  of  them  a wailing  band  of  white  women  and  children. 
The  fires  were  raging  so  fiercely  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  a lucky 
change  in  the  wind,  the  whole  village  would  have  been  burned.  Nine 
villagers,  three  soldiers,  four  women  and  two  children  were  killed  at 
Wildwyck,  nine  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  twelve  houses 
and  barns  burned. 
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At  the  New  Village,  three  men  were  killed,  one  captured,  thirty- 
five  women  and  children  taken.  All  the  buildings  there  were  burned 
except  one  barn. 

News  of  these  disasters  reached  Stuyvesant  at  Manhattan  on  June 
12,  1663.  Two  days  later  he  was  at  Wildwyck.  He  put  Captain 
Martin  Kregier,  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  charge  of  an  army  with  head- 
quarters in  the  village.  Negotiations  were  begun  for  ransoming 
various  captives,  Kregier  meanwhile  sending  out  small  expeditions 
and  making  every  effort  to  find  out  where  the  Indians  were  holding 
them. 

The  most  important  prisoner,  from  the  point  of  view  of  family 
connections,  was  a young  married  woman,  Rachel  de  la  Montagne, 
daughter  of  the  Vice-Director,  Dr.  Johannes  de  la  Montagne,  a 
learned  Huguenot  physician,  who  had  long  been  Stuyvesant’s  right- 
hand  man  in  the  Colony.  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  another  learned 
doctor,  Gysbert  Van  Imbroch,  who  had  settled  in  the  Esopus  a year 
or  two  previously.  After  ransom  had  been  paid  and  accepted  by  the 
chief  who  had  captured  her,  she  was  still  held,  but  managed  to  escape 
and  at  last  found  her  way  back  to  Wildwyck.  She  had  barely  recov- 
ered from  her  fatigue,  when  she  volunteered  to  guide  the  army  to 
the  Indian  fort  where  she  had  been  held  and  where  many  other  cap- 
tives were  supposed  to  remain.  Captain  Kregier  accepted  her  offer, 
and  the  end  of  July  saw  the  strange  sight  of  a good  sized  army  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  men,  with  wagons  and  cannon,  winding 
its  slow  way  through  woods,  swamps  and  across  rivers,  in  the  wake 
of  this  delicate  girl.  After  some  days  and  much  arduous  labor,  it 
reached  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Wawarsing,  where  on  a 
nearby  hill,  still  called  Indian  Hill,  the  fort,  stood.  Unfortunately, 
the  Indians  had  become  alarmed  and  departed  with  their  captives  to 
their  new  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  Shawangunk  Ridge. 

The  Dutch  soldiers  destroyed  at  the  Old  Fort  a great  store  of  food, 
over  one  hundred  pits  of  corn  and  beans,  and  burned  over  215  acres 
of  standing  crops;  an  indication  of  the  agricultural  skill  of  this  semi- 
civilized  tribe.  They  carried  off  with  them  many  handsome  fur  pelts. 
Among  the  effects  of  Rachel  (de  la  Montagne)  Van  Imbroch,  who 
died  in  October,  1664,  leaving  three  small  children,  was  “a  child’s 
coat  as  made  by  the  savages,”  perhaps  a souvenir  of  this  trip. 
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Later  on,  another  expedition  left  Wildwyck  on  September  third 
under  Captain  Kregier,  who  had  the  help  at  this  time  of  some 
Mohawk  Indian  scouts.  They  were  successful  in  finding  the  palisaded 
New  Fort  on  the  east  side  of  Shawangunk  Ridge  about  three  miles 
west  of  the  present  village  of  Wallkill,  to  which  the  Indians  had 
removed.  They  took  the  enemy  completely  by  surprise.  After  a 
brave  but  useless  defense,  during  which  the  chief,  fourteen  warriors, 
with  squaws  and  children,  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded,  the 
Indians  retreated,  leaving  a considerable  number  of  their  white 
captives.  After  thoroughly  destroying  this  fort  also  and  all  the 
stores  it  contained,  and  burning  the  crops,  the  Dutch  Army  returned 
to  Wildwyck  in  great  triumph,  with  their  rescued  friends  and  rela- 
tives, reaching  there  at  noon  of  September  seventh. 

Some  of  the  captives  w’ere  still  with  scattered  bands  of  savages, 
but  all  were  returned  during  the  following  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
with  the  exception  of  one  young  man,  a son  of  Evert  Pels,  the 
trader,  who  had  married  an  Indian  girl  and  preferred  to  stay  with  her 
and  her  people.  None  of  them  had  been  seriously  harmed.  Indian 
taboos  prevented  the  savages,  apparently,  from  molesting  white 
women.  One  of  the  latter  found  means  to  make  her  captor  drunk, 
and  so  escaped.  All,  probably,  labored  in  the  fields  with  the  squaws. 
One  Dutch  vrouw  gave  birth  to  a baby  at  the  mouth  of  Rondout 
Creek  as  she  was  being  returned.  Some  Huguenot  women  who  were 
captured  are  traditionally  said  to  have  kept  up  their  spirits  and  awed 
the  Indians  by  singing  French  hymns,  particularly  the  One  Hundred 
Thirty-seventh  Psalm:  “By  Zion’s  bank  I sat  and  wept,”  peculiarly 

appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

A lasting  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  Fort  Amsterdam  on  Manhat- 
tan Island  on  May  15,  1664,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Stuyvesant 
and  his  Council,  some  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Esopus  and  neighboring 
tribes,  and  leading  Esopus  settlers.  This  second  treaty  gave  the 
whites  all  the  land  in  what  is  now  Ulster  County  from  Wildwyck  as 
far  as  and  including  the  two  captured  forts.  The  Indians  were 
allowed  to  plant  and  raise  their  crops  near  their  former  forts  for 
one  year  only.  They  could  not  come  to  trade  at  Rondout  with  more 
than  two  or  three  canoes  at  a time,  and  must  send  a flag  of  truce 
ahead  to  show  peaceful  intentions. 
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This  was  the  last  council  between  the  Indians  and  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant.  The  following  year,  on  October  seventh,  the  compact  was 
renewed  by  Governor  Nicolls  at  Esopus,  and  a wampum  belt  given  him 
by  the  savages,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  county  clerk’s  office 
in  Kingston. 

From  this  time  on,  the  power  of  the  Esopus  Indians  was  com- 
pletely broken,  and  they  ceased  to  be  a menace  to  the  white  people. 
The  majority  removed  from  the  region  and  made  their  homes  with 
related  tribes  further  South,  but  a few  remained,  the  most  notable  of 
whom  was  the  chief,  Ancrop,  who  lived  in  a large  wigwam,  probably 
once  the  council  house,  in  Wawarsing,  and  as  late  as  December  19, 
1722,  helped  the  New  Paltz  people  to  determine  the  location  of  a 
corner  of  their  patent.  Land  was  bought  from  Esopus  Indians  as 
late  as  1769. 

The  two  military  expeditions  of  the  Second  Esopus  War  down  the 
pleasant  valleys  of  the  Esopus,  Rondout  and  Wallkill,  impressed  upon 
the  white  people  the  importance  of  settling  in  those  regions  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  that 
such  settlement  took  place. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a great  change  had  occurred;  the  con- 
quest of  New  Netherland  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  forces,  under  Colo- 
nel Richard  Nicolls,  in  September,  1663.  At  Esopus,  the  conquerors 
met  with  no  resistance.  The  Dutch  garrison  at  Wildwyck  was  taken 
over  by  Colonel  George  Cartwright  on  his  return  from  Fort  Orange 
(Albany)  with  a detachment  of  troops  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, 1664.  The  local  officials  of  the  Dutch  regime  remained  in  office, 
but  a company  of  English  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Daniel  Brodhead  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  soldiers  at  the  fort. 

On  September  17,  1669,  the  New  Village  or  Nieuw  Dorp,  as  the 
Dutch  called  it,  received  the  name  of  Hurley,  after  the  Irish  barony 
of  Governor  Lovelace;  Marbletown  was  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  rock  ledges;  and  a week  later,  on  September  twenty-fifth, 
Wildwyck  became  Kingston,  after  the  family  seat  of  Governor  Love- 
lace’s mother,  Kingston-on-the-Thames. 

Three  years  later  the  Esopus  again  came  under  Dutch  rule,  after 
war  broke  out  between  the  Netherlands  and  England  and  France  in 
July,  1672.  A Dutch  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Cornells 
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Evertsen  and  Jacob  Benkes  captured  New  York  on  August  9,  1673. 
The  name  of  Kingston  was  changed  to  Swaenanburgh  by  order  of 
the  War  Council,  September  i,  1673,  in  honor  of  Admiral  Evertsen’s 
flagship,  and  Dutch  officers  were  appointed  by  popular  vote  there. 
The  treaty  of  peace,  however,  between  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
signed  February  19,  1674,  returned  the  Esopus  to  English  rule,  and 
the  villages  resumed  the  English  names  by  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  known. 

Government — During  Dutch  times,  from  1654  to  1664,  the 
Esopus  Colony  was  under  the  general  supervision  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
Director-General  of  New  Netherland,  who  took  the  energetic  meas- 
ures to  protect  it  in  the  emergencies  just  described.  He  provided 
Wildwyck  with  a charter  and  set  of  laws.  The  laws  were  as  follows: 

I St.  No  person  was  to  work  on  the  Sabbath. 

2nd.  No  one  should  give  entertainment,  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
nor  get  drunk  on  said  day,  under  pain  of  a fine  or  imprisonment,  at 
the  option  of  the  commissaries  (magistrates). 

3rd.  To  prevent  fires,  every  one  was  prohibited  from  construct- 
ing wooden  chimneys,  or  building  fires  in  dwellings  covered  with  cane 
or  reed,  unless  the  garret  floor  was  laid  tight  with  boards. 

4th.  The  sheriff  and  schepens  were  to  appoint  fire-masters  who 
were  to  visit  each  house  every  fortnight,  or  at  least  once  in  every  four 
weeks,  to  see  that  every  house  was  properly  built  and  cleaned,  and 
fine  delinquents  one  florin  for  the  first  offense,  two  for  the  second, 
and  four  for  the  third. 

5th.  All  persons  to  keep  good  fences  and  gates. 

6th.  Everyone  to  inclose  his  lot  within  four  months  and  build  a 
house  on  the  same  in  one  year,  or  forfeit  it. 

7th.  The  palisades  to  be  kept  good  and  gates  close  at  night,  under 
a penalty  of  three  guilders. 

8th.  No  one  to  propose  a religious  dispute,  under  a penalty  of 
three  days  in  jail  on  bread  and  water. 

9th.  Every  one  bound  to  respect  and  assist  in  family  worship. 

The  charter  which  he  gave  them  provided  for  a Court  of  Justice, 
organized  as  “far  as  possible  and  as  the  situation  of  the  country  will 
permit”  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in 
Holland.  The  court  had  a presiding  officer,  called  the  schout;  three, 
at  first,  and  later  four  schepens  or  magistrates,  appointed  by  Stuyves- 
ant and  his  Council.  Suits  could  be  tried  in  this  court  to  the  amount 
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of  fifty  guilders,  without  appeal.  Cases  involving  more  than  this 
amount  could  be  appealed  to  the  Governor  and  his  Council  in  New 
Amsterdam.  The  court  was  to  be  held  in  the  village  every  fortnight, 
“harvest  time  excepted.”  Extraordinary  sessions  could  be  called, 
under  certain  circumstances.  Criminal  cases  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  Governor  and  his  Council,  but  lesser  crimes  as  “quarrels,  injuries, 
scolding,  kicking,  beating,  threatening,  simply  drawing  a knife  or 
sword,  without  assault  or  bloodshed,”  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
local  magistrates. 

Bloodshed,  blasphemy,  slandering  the  Supreme  Magistrates  or 
their  representatives  and  smuggling  were  among  the  serious  crimes 
which  had  to  be  referred  to  the  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam. 

The  first  Court  of  Justice  met  at  Wildwyck  under  the  above  rules 
on  May  i6,  i66i.  Roeloff  Swartwout  was  the  first  schout.  His 
duties  were  that  of  a sheriff  plus  prosecuting  attorney. 

Hollywood  itself  could  furnish  no  more  vivid  a reconstruction  of 
the  past  than  these  old  court  records,  where  the  daily  lives,  grievances 
and  peccadilloes  of  the  Esopus  people  are  shown  In  their  engaging 
simplicity.  A printed  version  for  the  years  1661-64  may  be  found 
in  Volume  XI  of  the  New  York  Historical  Association  Proceedings. 
A manuscript  translation  for  a somewhat  longer  period  is  on  the 
shelves  of  the  county  clerk’s  office  in  Kingston.  The  originals  are 
in  a padlocked  wooden  box  in  the  same  office.  The  box  itself  with 
its  contents  has  had  a romantic  history.  • It  disappeared  from  its  usual 
place  about  1856,  and  nothing  was  known  of  its  whereabouts  till 
1880,  when  rumors  circulated  that  it  had  turned  up  on  Long  Island. 
A sheriff  armed  with  a search  warrant  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
recover  it,  but  could  find  nothing.  One  day  in  June,  1895,  an  express 
package  was  received  by  the  county  clerk  in  Kingston,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  missing  documents. 

Inquiry  disclosed  only  that  it  had  been  shipped  from  Quogue, 
Long  Island,  by  a person  unknown  to  the  express  company,  and  the 
facts  will  probably  never  be  known.  This  is  unfortunately  not  the 
only  instance  when  the  priceless  public  papers  of  the  county  have 
passed  into  private  hands.  Only  recently  the  Ulster  County  tax  rolls 
for  1711-13  were  sold  at  auction  by  a dealer  In  New  York  City.  The 
original  papers  bearing  the  signatures  of  those  who  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  at  Kingston  in  September,  1715,  were,  when  last  heard 
from,  in  the  possession  of  a New  Paltz  antique  dealer. 

Though  this  local  court  was  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
local  affairs,  it  had  no  power  to  initiate  legislation,  nor  were  its  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council. 

In  March,  1664,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  popular  repre- 
sentation in  New  Netherland,  when  Governor  Stuyvesant,  worried 
by  news  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  English,  called  a General 
Assembly  at  New  Amsterdam,  to  meet  on  April  10,  1664.  The 
Esopus  freeholders  sent  two  delegates,  Thomas  Chambers  and  Gys- 
bert  Van  Imbroch,  physician.  The  choosing  of  these  delegates  was 
the  first  approach  to  a popular  election  in  the  county. 

The  delegates,  upon  arriving  at  New  Amsterdam,  petitioned  the 
Governor  and  his  Council  for  fuller  self-determination  in  local  mat- 
ters. They  asked  that  the  Wildwyck  Court  be  empowered  to  order 
the  building  or  repairing  of  roads,  streets,  fences,  a church  and  a \ 

schoolhouse.  They  furthermore  showed  their  concern  for  popular 
education  by  requesting  that  the  court  be  given  authority  to  pay  the 
schoolteacher  a regular  salary,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  collect  at 
exorbitant  rates  from  individual  parents.  They  also  wished  the  liquor 
excise  to  be  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  is  not  known  what  answer  the  Governor  and  Council  made  to 
these  requests.  The  English  conquest  a few  months  later  ended 
the  attempt  to  extract  a measure  of  self-government  from  Peter 
Stuyvesant. 

Upon  the  English  taking  possession  of  the  Colony,  Governor 
Nicolls  personally  saw  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Esopus  much  as 
Stuyvesant  had  done,  visiting  the  settlement,  and  laying  down  sensible 
rules  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  fire  prevention  and  such  matters. 

These  were  enforced  by  the  Wildwyck  Court,  which  continued  as 
before. 

The  appointment  by  Governor  Nicolls  of  Daniel  Brodhead  as 
captain  of  militia  in  the  Esopus  proved  an  unfortunate  choice,  and  was 
the  cause  of  much  friction.  Though  Brodhead’s  instructions  were 
to  “avoid  harshness  of  words  and  heat  of  passions  in  all  occasions, 
seeking  rather  to  reconcile  differences  than  to  be  head  of  a party,” 
and  to  preserve  himself  “single  and  indifferent  as  to  justice  between 
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soldiers  and  burghers,”  he  promptly  became  a chief  party  to  quarrels 
and  soon  the  village  was  in  an  uproar. 

Cornelis  Barentsen  Sleght,  the  brewer,  was  “miserably  beaten” 
by  the  captain,  who  also  beat  up  Tjerck  Claesen  DeWitt  and  jailed 
him,  because  “he  would  keep  Christmas  Day  on  the  day  customary 
with  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  day  according  to  the  English  observ- 
ance.” Other  serious  offences  occurred,  including  the  killing  of  an 
unoffending  Dutchman,  Hendrick  Cornelise,  by  a soldier  of  Brod- 
head’s  company,  William  Fisher,  who  went  unpunished. 

A number  of  villagers  who  petitioned  the  Governor,  asking  redress 
for  these  grievances,  were  fined  and  some  banished  from  the  Colony 
temporarily;  but  the  Governor  also  removed  Brodhead  from  his 
command,  and  he  died  soon  after,  in  July,  1667,  it  is  said,  from  a 
broken  heart.  The  banished  burghers  were  soon  allowed  to  return. 

In  August,  1668,  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace  succeeded  Nicolls  as 
Governor,  and  a month  later  while  on  a visit  to  the  Esopus,  created 
a commission  to  regulate  its  affairs.  This  commission  changed  the 
names  of  the  Esopus  villages,  as  previously  noted. 

On  October  16,  1672,  Thomas  Chambers  was  picked  out  for  spe- 
cial distinction  by  Governor  Lovelace.  His  lands  at  Fox  Hall  were 
erected  into  a manor  by  patent  and  he  became  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Fox  Hall.  This  was  in  acknowledgement  that  he  “hath  been  an 
ancient  inhabitant  in  these  parts  where  he  hath  done  signal  and  nota- 
ble service  in  the  times  of  the  war  against  the  Indians.”  As  to  gov- 
ernment, the  manor  was  independent  of  the  town  court,  and  placed 
directly  under  the  General  Court  of  Assizes,  unless  subject  to  special 
orders  from  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  manor  held  “equal 
privileges  with  other  manors  within  the  Government.” 

From  1673-74  occured  the  Dutch  interregnum.  After  it,  the  new 
Governor,  Thomas  Dongan,  called  together  a General  Assembly,  to 
meet  in  New  York,  October  17,  1683.  At  the  Governor’s  request, 
transmitted  through  the  first  English  appointed  sheriff.  Lieutenant 
George  Hall,  each  town  or  neighborhood  chose  four  men,  who  selected 
two  delegates  to  attend  the  Assembly. 

Henry  Beekman,  a Dutchman,  and  William  Ashfordby,  an  Eng- 
lishman, were  the  delegates  chosen.  The  region  was  thus  represented 
in  the  legislative  action  which  made  it  a county,  November,  1683. 
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The  residents  of  the  new  county,  however,  felt  themselves  unjustly 
treated  because  their  local  court  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the 
General  Court  instead  of  voted  for  locally.  The  two  justices  of  the 
peace  (a  much  more  important  office  then  than  now)  and  the  sheriff 
were  also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

A number  of  the  leading  Esopus  freeholders  therefore  addressed 
a petition  to  Governor  Dongan,  asking  that  they  might  have  “the 
Liberty  by  Charter  to  this  County  to  choice  our  owne  officers  to  every 
towne  court  by  the  major  vote  of  the  freeholders,  and  they  may  decide 
all  actions  of  debt  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  or  more,  it  being  very 
prejudicial  to  this  county  in  regard  of  a lessor  summe  to  be  decided, 
because  the  trade  of  this  County  is  most  among  poore  farmers  and 
charges  of  higher  courts  will  prove  very  burdensome,  for  such  small 
summes;  and  that  wee  may  make  such  orders  among  ourselves  in 
every  towne  court  in  this  county  for  the  preservation  of  the  corn 
fields,  meadow  ground,  goods  and  chattels  according  as  ye  convenience 
of  the  yeare  and  place  do  require,  and  that  all  such  fines  levyed  by  the 
towne  courts  may  bee  for  the  use  of  ye  same,  not  exceeding  twinty 
shillings  according  to  the  laws  of  his  Royall  highnesse.  And  further 
that  wee  may  have  liberty  to  transport  all  grayne,  flower,  beef,  porke 
and  all  such  produces  are  now  or  hereafter  may  bee  within  this 
county,  rendering  and  paying  all  such  dues  and  customes  as  are 
required  by  the  lawes  of  this  governmt.” 

The  authorities  took  great  offense  at  this  request  and  summoned 
all  signers  to  answer  at  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  at  King- 
ston in  June,  1684,  for  the  crime  that  “on  or  about  the  Six  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  January  in  ye  35th  year  of  the  reigne  of  Our  Lord  the 
King,  they  ‘by  power  & armes  att  Kingstowne  afores*’  tumultuously 
and  Seditiously  endeavouring  & wholly  intending  the  Laws,  Customs, 
& Usages,  of  this  County  of  Ulster  to  Subvert  & destroy,  & New 
Laws,  Customes  & Usages  instead  of  them  to  seale  and  bring  in, 
tumultuously  & seditiously  a Certaine  petition  Containing  the  Sub- 
version of  the  well  Sealed  laws  & peace  of  Our  sd  Lord  the  King  in 
the  County  aforsd  did  Signe,  and  the  Same  Soe  signed  to  the  Honble 
Coll®  Thomas  Dongan  Our  S'*  Ma*‘®®  and  his  Royal  Hs®  Lieutenant, 
& govern*’  Gen*  of  his  province  of  New  York,  contrary  to  the  peace  of 
our  S'*  Lord  the  King,  agst  the  fforme  of  a statute  in  that  case  made. 
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& provided  and  to  the  eveil  Example  of  others  in  the  like  kind  did 
cause  to  be  brought,  & delivered.’  ” 

Most  of  the  signers  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  from  two  to 
five  pounds  each  plus  four  pounds  four  shillings  each  for  costs.  But 
Thomas  Chambers  pled  “not  guilty  in  manner  & fforme”  as  he  stood 
indicted,  and  thereupon  put  himself  “upon  his  County.”  That  is  to 
say,  he  claimed  his  right  as  an  Englishman  to  petition  the  Sovereign 
or  his  representative.  When  his  case  came  up  for  jury  trial,  the  fol- 
lowing June,  he  was  found  guilty  and  fined  fifty  pounds,  plus  costs,  or 
ten  times  as  much  as  others  who  had  signed  the  petition.  Apparently 
satisfied  with  thus  making  an  example  of  him.  Governor  Dongan,  two 
years  later,  in  October,  1688,  granted  him  another  manorial  patent 
for  Fox  Hall,  adding  three  hundred  acres  to  the  manor  and  allowing 
him  “one  Court-leet  and  Court-baron,”  with  right  of  patronage  of  any 
churches  then  established  or  to  be  established  on  the  lands  of  the 
manor. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land as  King  James  II,  on  February  6,  1685,  the  Duke’s  title  of  royal 
proprietor  merged  in  his  crown,  and  the  Colony  of  New  York  became 
a royal  province,  with  a constitution  resembling  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Royal  Governor  and  his  Council  represented  the  King,  and 
held  their  offices  during  the  royal  pleasure,  forming  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  The  legislative  department  consisted  of 
two  bodies,  the  Governor  and  Council,  representing  the  King  and 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Assembly,  representing  the  people.  In  the 
latter  body,  Ulster,  like  the  other  New  York  counties,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  delegates,  chosen  by  such  of  the  male  population  as 
owned  lands  in  freehold  valued  at  forty  pounds.  These  legislators 
were  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Colonial  governors,  as  they  nearly 
always  opposed  their  demands.  Being  all  men  of  landed  property, 
and  elected  by  the  freeholders,  they  naturally  upheld  the  interests  of 
their  own  group. 

The  laws  of  the  county  were  based  on  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. Town  officials  looked  after  local  matters,  such  as  renting  or 
conveying  of  town  lands,  laying  out  of  highways,  fence  repair  and  tax 
assessments,  and  collecting. 

A curious  feature  of  government  in  Ulster  County  was  the  inde- 
pendent unit  of  New  Paltz.  Here,  eleven  members  of  some  French 
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Huguenot  families  of  Hurley  bought  a large  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  May  26,  1777,  and  received  a deed  from  Governor  Andros 
on  September  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  year.  The  land  was  at  first 
worked  in  common.  In  1728,  twenty-four  male  descendants  of  the 
original  eleven  were  constituted  a governing  body  by  the  group,  and 
called  the  Dusine,  or  Twelve  Men.  They  had  power  to  divide  the 
Patent  lands  by  lot  and  to  give  title  by  parole,  without  deed.  Their 
successors  were  chosen  annually  by  the  New’  Paltz  heirs  of  the  origi- 
nal families  until  1824. 

In  general,  landed  property  in  the  county  was  acquired  in  three 
ways : first,  by  purchase  from  the  Indian  owners ; second,  by  a gov- 
ernment grant;  third,  by  conveyance  from  trustees  of  the  town  in 
which  it  was  located.  The  disbanded  soldiers  of  Esopus  were  given 
lands  in  Marbletown  for  which  they  drew  lots,  April  5,  1670,  in 
Kingston,  after  a military  parade.  These  were  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish veterans  who  had  seen  service  in  the  conquest  and  the  former 
Indian  wars.  Indian  deeds  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  government 
always.  Town  lands  such  as  the  patents  granted  to  the  towns  of  Mar- 
bletown and  Rochester  (then  including  Wawarsing)  on  June  25, 
1703,  by  Queen  Anne,  often  included  lands  which  had  formerly  been 
granted  by  individual  patents  or  as  bounty  lands.  In  such  cases  the 
town  trustees  reconveyed  to  the  former  owners. 

On  all  lands  quitrents  were  supposed  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
Crown,  but  the  Colonial  governors  had  great  difficulty  in  collecting 
them. 

Settlement — The  first  settlements  in  Ulster  County  beyond  King- 
ston, Hurley  and  Marbletown,  seem  to  have  been  along  the  Esopus- 
Minisink  trail,  long  an  Indian  footpath  to  the  lands  of  the  Minisink 
Indians  in  New  Jersey;  now  the  Kingston-Ellenville  Highway. 

Thomas  Quick,  grandfather  of  the  Indian  slayer,  was  at  “ye  Mom- 
baccus,”  the  present  Accord  in  town  of  Rochester,  in  1676.  He  built 
a gristmill  there  for  town  use.  By  1685  there  were  enough  settlers  in 
that  neighborhood  to  hold  a meeting  and  vote  as  to  number  and  kind 
of  fences  necessary. 

Wawarsing  was  settled  nearly  as  early.  Jacob  Rutsen,  Kingston 
merchant,  bought  most  of  the  land  there  from  one  of  the  three  origi- 
nal white  proprietors,  Jochim  Staats,  and  contracted  with  Warner 
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Hoornbeek,  in  February,  1685,  to  build  him  “a  good  sufficient  dwell- 
ing house,  25  foot  long  & 15  foot  broad  of  a story  and  a half  high,” 
and  a barn  with  leantos. 

The  French  Huguenots  established  their  Wallkill  settlement,  which 
they  called  New  Paltz,  in  1677,  travelling  there  from  Hurley  in  three 
covered  wagons. 

Other  French  Huguenots,  with  some  Dutch  from  Kingston,  includ- 
ing Jacques  Caudebec,  Pierre  Guimar,  three  Swartwout  brothers  and 
others,  travelled  down  the  Esopus-Minisink  Trail  in  1689  or  1690 
and  made  a settlement  in  the  town  of  Deer  Park,  now  Orange  County, 
later  obtaining  a vast  tract  there,  called  the  Minisink  Patent. 

Probably  the  next  lands  to  be  taken  up  were  those  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Kingston,  both  north  and  south.  Across  the  Ron- 
dout  Creek  at  the  south,  Hussey’s  Hill,  now  Port  Ewen,  was  the  early 
dwelling  place  of  an  English  soldier,  Frederick  Hussey,  who  had  a 
tract  of  2,300  acres. 

The  earliest  known  settler  south  of  Hussey,  and  near  the  Hudson 
River,  was  Denis  Relyea,  who  lived  at  the  present  village  of  Marlbor- 
ough at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  named  for  him,  “Outdman’s  Kill” 
(Old  Man’s  Creek),  by  1694  or  1695.  This  land  was  part  of  a great 
tract  granted  to  Captain  John  Evans  by  Governor  Fletcher  in  1694. 
Evans  induced  Denis  to  settle  there  to  hold  the  land  for  him,  about 
the  same  time  that  he  placed  some  Scotch  Highland  families,  the 
McGregorys,  Toushacks  and  others,  at  Murderer’s  Creek  in  Cornwall. 
These  soon  vacated  their  lands,  but  Denis  remained  and  has  left  many 
descendants  in  the  county.  He  was  referred  to  as  “Old  Denis”  in  a 
document  of  1697. 

There  were  settlers  in  Shawangunk  by  1693,  Jacobus  Bruyn  and 
others.  In  1699,  Teunis  Jacobs  (Clearwater)  was  at  Nescotak,  now 
Guilford,  south  of  New  Paltz. 

In  1708,  a number  of  German  refugees  from  the  Rhine,  under 
the  protection  of  Queen  Anne,  found  a home  at  the  present  New- 
burgh, then  called  Quassaic. 

By  1711,  when  his  name  figures  in  tax  lists,  a Jewish  merchant 
from  New  York  City,  Lewis  Gomez,  had  built  a house  and  gristmill 
on  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  Jew’s  Creek  in  the  village  of  Marl- 
borough. This  millhouse  is  still  standing. 
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By  1714,  Captain  William  Bond  and  his  daughter  Sukey 
(Susanna)  were  living  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Milton. 
He  had  been  granted  a large  patent. 

North  of  Kingston,  the  Esopus  tribes  had  sold  land  before  1663 
to  a person  they  called  “the  Little  Sawyer,”  The  name  Saugerties 
perpetuates  his  memory  (from  the  Dutch  Zaagertjes,  “the  little 
sawyer’s”) . 

The  English  Government  granted  a large  tract  here  to  George 
Meales  and  Richard  Hayes,  May  31,  1687.  Hayes  had  built  a house 
on  it  before  August  2,  1688,  when  he  mortgaged  to  John  Wood,  who 
soon  became  the  owner.  This  was  at  Barclay  Heights.  Wood  was 
an  Englishman  from  Derbyshire.  Cornelius  Lambertsen  Brink 
received  a deed  of  land  at  Mount  Marion  on  February  5,  1688, 
and  built  a stone  house  at  the  junction  of  the  Plattekill  and  Esopus 
Creeks,  which  is  still  standing.  There  were  other  early  settlers  even 
before  this  period  along  the  Albany  footpath,  later  the  King’s  Road, 
from  Kingston  along  Esopus  Creek,  to  Catskill  and  the  north. 

In  the  fall  of  1710  a number  of  Palatine  Germans  were  placed 
by  Governor  Hunter  at  West  Camp.  This  was  the  first  settlement 
of  any  size  in  the  present  town  of  Saugerties.  John  Persen,  a Dutch- 
man, was  the  first  permanent  settler  of  the  present  village  of  Sauger- 
ties, receiving  a grant  for  land  on  August  16,  1712. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  present  town  of  Woodstock  was  in  Zena, 
then  called  Awaghkonck,  where  mills  were  built  on  the  Sawkill  before 
1750.  The  site  of  Woodstock  Village  was  probably  only  occupied  by 
occasional  traders  and  trappers  up  to  about  1762,  when  a man  named 
Garret  Newkirk  located  there.  Land  at  Lake  Hill,  then  called  Little 
Shandaken,  was  leased  from  the  Livingstons  and  farmed  by  a family 
named  Chadwick  at  about  the  same  time,  as  shown  in  land  deeds  refer- 
ring to  early  leases. 

Shandaken  Township,  up  to  1804  a part  of  Woodstock,  attracted 
a few  settlers  who  came  to  Mt.  Tremper  Corner  20  years  before  the 
Revolution.  Jacob  Longyear  lived  there  in  1778,  when  a fort  was 
built  around  his  house  by  order  of  Governor  George  Clinton, 

Grants  in  Ashokan  (the  present  town  of  Olive)  were  obtained  by 
Marbletown  people  before  1705,  and  families  from  there  were  living 
along  the  Esopus  Creek  and  Beaverkill  from  about  1740-  There  was 
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a Revolutionary  fort  at  Shokan  in  1778  and  a raid  by  Indians  and 
Tories  in  the  Tongore  neighborhood  in  1779,  when  some  children  of 
a Bush  family  living  there  were  captured. 

Pioneers  from  Hurley  were  in  Middletown,  Delaware  County, 
and  settled  there  by  1763,  remaining  till  1778,  when  they  were  driven 
out  on  account  of  being  Tories,  but  returned  after  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  brief  survey  that  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  county  were  along  the  river  valleys  or  at  the  mouths  of 
creeks  emptying  into  the  Hudson,  and  that  it  was  not  till  considerably 
later  that  the  uplands  began  to  be  occupied.  More  on  early  settle- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  various  townships. 

Population,  Early — The  population  of  the  county  increased  from 
about  200  in  1664  to  2,005  by  1700.  In  1723  there  were  2,923,  of 
whom  2,357  were  whites,  566  Negroes  “and  other  slaves.”  In  1756, 
the  total  population  was  6,605  whites,  1,500  blacks.  The  average 
of  Negro  slaves  to  white  persons  was  high  during  all  the  Colonial 
period,  sometimes  over  twenty-five  per  cent.  By  1790,  the  total  popu- 
lation was  29,397,  of  whom  2,906  were  slaves.  The  decrease  in 
slaveholding  was  probably  owing  to  the  large  number  of  settlers  who 
had  come  in  since  the  Revolution  and  did  not  bring  slaves. 

These  figures  all  refer  to  the  old  county,  which  included  a large 
part  of  Orange  County,  some  of  Delaware  and  the  present  Greenv., 
and  all  of  Sullivan.  The  population  in  1790  in  the  present  county  has 
been  estimated  as  16,297  (“French’s  Gazetteer,”  1865). 

Races — Various  races  who  have  contributed  to  Ulster  County  life 
are  as  follows:  Dutch,  French,  Flemish,  Scandinavian,  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Spanish,  Swiss,  Italian,  Polish  and  others. 

The  first  colonists  were  led  by  two  Englishmen,  Chambers  and 
Davis,  but  were  mainly  Dutch  and  Flemish.  To  these  were  soon 
added  a number  of  French  families,  the  Du  Bois,  Blanchan,  Crispell, 
Deyo,  Hasbrouck,  Frere,  Le  Fever,  Bevier  and  Ean,  who  settled  in 
Hurley  and  New  Paltz.  There  were  also  other  French  families  from 
an  early  date:  the  De  Puys  from  Artois,  the  Le  Roys  from  French 
Canada  (one  of  the  few  known  to  be  Roman  Catholic  originally),  the 
Gacheries,  Cantines,  Caudebecs  and  Guimars. 

Many  Englishmen  came  with  the  conquest.  Some  brought  their 
wives,  some  married  Dutch  girls.  Later  Englishmen  settled  here 
from  time  to  time. 
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The  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  (Rhine  region)  were  the  larg- 
est band  of  colonists  to  arrive  at  one  time.  They  settled  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  present  town  of  Saugerties,  spread  ever  to  other  parts, 
and  have  left  a great  number  of  descendants  there.  Small  groups  of 
the  same  stock  came  in  the  years  following  the  first  arrival,  which  took 
place  in  1710.  Some  settled  also  in  Shawangunk.  Later  on,  large 
numbers  of  Germans  came  to  Kingston  and  Saugerties  to  work  in  the 
various  industries  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
descendants  are  prominent  in  those  towns. 

Lewis  Gomez,  often  called  “Mr.  Gomez,”  of  Marlborough,  was 
probably  the  only  Jew  to  live  in  the  county  in  early  times.  There  was 
an  interesting  but  unsuccessful  colony  of  cultivated,  idealistic  Jews 
at  Sholam  in  Wawarsing  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A supposed  Spaniard  was  Emanuel  Gonsalis-duk,  who  came  to 
Rochester  Township  before  1700.  His  son  Manuel  built  a house  at 
Mamakating  (Wurtsboro),  now  in  Sullivan  County,  where  he  died 
in  1758.  The  “duk”  attached  to  the  name  in  early  days  was  also 
spelled  “donck,”  the  Dutch  word  for  “dark,”  in  land  deeds,  and  may 
have  referred  simply  to  Manuel’s  complexion,  though  it  has  been 
thought  to  signify  a title. 

Negro  slaves  came  with  the  first  settlers.  A Negro  belonging  to 
Thomas  Chambers  was  killed  on  his  farm  during  the  Indian  attack  in 
June,  1663.  They  apparently  increased  at  a faster  rate  than  the 
whites  during  early  years.  The  old  Kingston  saying,  “Every  other 
white  man  a negro,  and  every  other  house  a barn,”  was  hardly  exag- 
gerated. Descendants  of  former  slaves  still  live  in  the  county  and 
bear  well-known  county  names. 

Emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland  settled  in  Shawangunk  and 
Wallkill  from  about  1720.  They  seem  to- have  been  Protestants  and 
became  leading  families  in  that  section.  The  Clintons  (of  Old 
Ulster),  Grahams,  Kanes,  Monells,  Hueys  and  Hunters  were  very 
prominent.  The  names  of  Shea,  McNeal,  Conway,  Flanagan,  Gil- 
lespie, McClaughry,  McDonald,  McGinnis,  McCollum,  Brady,  Mul- 
len and  many  others  found  on  militia  rolls  1738-58  in  Ulster  County 
speak  of  the  large  Irish  population  before  the  Revolution.  During 
the  nineteenth  century,  Irish  came  over  in  great  numbers  and  helped 
build  up  the  canal,  cement,  tannery,  quarry,  railroad  and  other 
industries. 
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A noted  Scotch  family  was  that  of  the  Cockburns,  who  lived  at 
Mt.  Marion  near  Saugerties  from  1769.  The  founder,  William 
Cockburn,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  early  New  York  surveyors,  and 
emigrated  from  Duns,  Berwick,  Scotland.  McLeans,  Auchmoodys, 
Humes,  McDonalds  and  McMullens  also  brought  Scotch  blood  to  the 
county. 

Some  noted  Swiss  emigrants  were  the  Wurts  and  Goetschius  fami- 
lies of  Shawangunk  and  New  Paltz,  Jacques  Jean  Cart  of  Rosendale, 
and  Valentin  Burgevin  of  Kingston’s  famous  florist  family. 

Norway  gave  the  county  one  of  its  most  illustrious  strains,  the 
Bruyns.  Sweden  contributed  the  Hoffmans,  also  notable. 

Yankees  from  New  England  were  rare  in  the  early  days,  but  came 
to  the  county  in  greater  numbers  after  the  Revolution.  Most  of  those 
who  remained  here  settled  in  Marlborough  and  Plattekill. 

Various  as  these  strains  were,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  all  succumbed  more  or  less  to  the  ever  pervasive  and 
persuasive  Dutch  influence.  Even  the  New  Paltz  French,  who  strug- 
gled to  keep  their  language  and  French  church,  gave  up  after  fifty 
years,  allowed  their  children  to  speak  Dutch,  and  engaged  Dutch 
pastors.  Dutch  was  a familiar  language  in  Ulster  County  homes  almost 
up  to  the  present  time.  Many  people  still  living  remember  its  being 
used  during  their  childhood.  The  strong  organization  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  the  county  from  1659  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  but  equally  influential,  no  doubt,  was  the  evident  merit  of  the 
Dutch  scheme  of  life;  the  abundance,  thrift  and  neatness  of  their 
households,  their  tolerant,  easy-going  attitude  towards  disputable 
points  of  belief  and  morals;  their  practical  good  sense  in  most 
matters. 

It  is  thought  that  the  French  Huguenots  contributed  a sense  of 
beauty,  vivacity  and  deep  religious  fervor  to  the  county  life;  the 
Scandinavians,  a Viking  boldness  and  energy;  that  the  Germans 
brought  their  famous  industry,  love  of  order,  and  musical  attain- 
ments; the  English  and  Irish,  a talent  for  politics;  the  Scotch,  a gift 
for  the  learned  professions,  including  statesmanship,  schoolteaching, 
and  surveying;  the  Yankees,  push  and  business  enterprise.  But  too 
much  generalization  along  these  lines  is  dangerous,  for  examples  of 
all  the  above  qualities  are  to  be  found  among  persons  of  every  nation- 
ality in  the  county. 
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In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  large  num- 
bers of  Italians  from  small  villages  in  Italy  came  to  work  in  the  brick- 
yard and  other  industries.  They  have  since  done  much  to  promote 
small  fruit  and  grape  agriculture  in  the  southern  towns  of  the  county, 
keep  excellent  restaurants  and  are  successful  in  other  lines  of  business. 
Poles  have  also  formed  an  important  racial  element  during  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Living  Conditions — At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
life  in  the  county  was  lived  on  about  the  same  lines  as  from  the  begin- 
ning. Each  farm  had  its  own  self-contained  economy,  raising  its  own 
food  and  supplying  the  clothing  needs  of  the  family  from  wool,  linen 
and  leather  raised  on  the  place.  As  late  as  1855  there  were  16,446 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured  on  its  farms. 

Kingston,  the  county  seat,  was  almost  as  bucolic  as  the  country- 
side; each  householder  pastured  his  cows  on  the  Kingston  Commons 
(Arm  Bowery)  and  killed  his  own  pigs,  beef  and  poultry.  Life  was 
leisurely,  with  four  meals  a day,  early  breakfast,  dinner  at  noon,  tea 
at  four,  supper  at  eight.  There  was  a pottery,  a cotton  factory  (at 
Eddyville)  and  a manufactory  of  snuff  and  tobacco  there,  according  to 
“Spafford’s  Gazette”  of  1813,  and  a shipping  business  was  carried  on 
at  various  landings,  Columbus  (now  Kingston  Point),  the  Strand 
(Rondout),  Twaalfkill  (Wilbur).  These  were  all  very  small  affairs. 
The  shipping  trade  was  much  as  it  was  during  Colonial  times.  Grain, 
lumber  and  skins  were  sent  to  New  York;  coffee,  tea,  the  finer  grades 
of  cloth,  sugar  and  molasses,  spirits,  and  a few  manufactured  articles 
received  in  return. 

Woodstock  had  one  or  more  glass  factories  established  on  the 
south  slope  of  Overlook  Mountain  before  1810,  and  a road  running 
from  them  to  the  dock  at  Glasco  by  1813. 

The  census  of  1810  credited  the  county  with  seventeen  distilleries, 
producing  17,540  gallons  annually  (average  price  per  gallon  eighty 
cents),  two  bloomeries  (iron  forges),  and  forty-one  tanneries,  turn- 
ing out  12,552  tanned  hides.  This  did  not  pretend  to  be  a complete 
list  of  industries  carried  on,  and  there  were  undoubtedly  many  grist 
and  sawmills  on  the  streams.  But  industry  in  the  modern  sense  was 
unknown. 

A great  change  in  county  life  came  after  the  enterprise  of  two 
Philadelphia  merchants,  Maurice  and  William  Wurts,  succeeded  in 
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pushing  through  to  completion  their  plan  of  a canal  to  carry  anthra- 
cite coal  from  the  Lackawanna  region  to  tidewater  at  Rondout.  The 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  was  begun  in  1825,  finished  in  1828, 
and  ran  from  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  to  Rondout.  Its  construc- 
tion created  a great  demand  for  labor  and  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  country  people  who  had  previously  hardly  known  what  cash  meant. 
The  canal  company  had  the  distinction  of  bringing  the  first  steam  loco- 
motive to  the  American  continent,  from  England  to  New  York  City 
to  Rondout,  where  it  was  shipped  via  canal  to  Honesdale  in  1829 
but  abandoned  after  a short  trial,  being  too  heavy  for  the  wooden 
track. 

Many  industries  sprang  up  along  the  canal  route,  aided  by  the 
low  cost  of  transport  on  the  canal.  Such  were  the  Ellenville  glass 
and  knife  factories;  the  Napanoch  axe  factory,  iron  forge,  blast  fur- 
nace and  paper  mill;  large  tanneries  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  followed  by  sawmills  and  lumber  mills.  The  clearing  of  the 
uplands  of  the  hemlocks  used  in  tanning,  made  more  land  for  farms, 
which  were  largely  taken  up  by  Irish  laborers. 

Rondout,  with  its  single  sloop  line,  became  a booming  village 
almost  over  night,  and  by  1872  had  a population  of  ten  thousand, 
larger  than  that  of  Kingston. 

The  Rosendale  cement  industry,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  industries  of  the  county,  began  to  develop  in  1828, 
owing  to  the  demand  of  the  canal  for  cement,  and  a lucky  discovery 
of  the  hydraulic  properties  of  cement-bearing  rocks. 

A large  brickmaking  and  ice  harvesting  business  developed  along 
the  Hudson  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ce^.tury,  employing 
many  thousands  of  men. 

The  bluestone  industry  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  dates 
from  1837  and  attained  huge  proportions  in  the  1890s  and  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  then  declined  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Portland  cement. 

Tanning  was  a great  industry  also  in  the  northern  townships  from 
about  1830  till  after  the  Civil  War.  It  had  to  be  given  up  when  the 
supply  of  hemlock  bark  became  exhausted. 

The  canal  came  abruptly  to  an  end  in  1899,  owing  to  the  compe- 
tition of  its  offspring,  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Railroad.  Many  of 
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the  industries  along  its  course  had  already  suffered  a decline,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  Ohio  coal  and  iron  regions,  disappearance  of 
hemlock  forests,  etc.,  but  the  canal’s  closing  nevertheless  worked  great 
hardship  on  this  section,  which  had  built  its  life  around  the  canal  ports. 

A large  shipping  business  at  Rondout,  however,  was  independent 
of  the  canal,  also  the  freight  and  towing  business,  brickyards  and  ice 
companies.  Saugerties  had  had  its  own  industrial  development  from 
1825,  when  it  was  transformed  from  a hamlet  of  a dozen  houses  to 
a busy  place  with  iron  and  lead  mills,  paper  factories,  etc.,  and  reached 
a population  of  four  thousand  by  1870.  The  completion  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  in  May,  1883,  to  Kingston  greatly  helped  that 
town.  Previously  there  had  been  a railroad  from  Rondout  to  Stam- 
ford in  Delaware  County,  called  the  Ulster  & Delaware,  a distance 
of  seventy-four  miles,  connecting  with  steamboats  from  New  York, 
and  bringing  many  tourists  to  the  mountain  resorts.  The  Wallkill 
Valley  Railroad  entered  the  county  from  the  south;  its  first  terminus 
was  New  Paltz,  then  Rosendale,  then  Kingston.  But  there  had  been 
no  through  road  from  New  York. 

On  August  21,  1903,  residents  of  Kingston  felt  the  first  impact  of 
the  automobile  era,  when  a large  car  belonging  to  Mayor  Julius 
Fleischmann,  of  Cincinnati  (for  whom  Fleischman  in  the  Catskills 
took  its  name)  and  driven  by  his  chauffeur,  careered  through  the 
streets  at  what  was  considered  criminal  speed,  frightening  many 
horses  and  causing  several  runaways,  during  one  of  which  a boy  driver 
was  thrown  ten  feet  into  the  air.  The  mayor  was  assessed  damages, 
or  rather,  voluntarily  paid,  about  $250  to  cover  costs.  No  one  fore- 
saw the  stream  of  cars  which  would  bring  prosperity  to  all  parts  of 
the  county  inside  a quarter  of  a century. 

In  1902,  an  Englishman,  Ralph  Radcliffe  Whitehead,  began  buy- 
ing lands  in  Woodstock  to  found  an  arts  and  craft  colony,  along  the 
principles  laid  down  by  William  Morris.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  famous  Woodstock  Art  Colony,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a 
whole  school  of  modern  painters,  and  has  been  a gathering  place  for 
all  types  of  creative  people,  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  actors,  musi- 
cians, educators  and  craftsmen,  many  of  whom  live  in  Woodstock  all 
the  year  around.  Lake  Mohonk  and  Cragsmoor  are  also  centers  of 
artistic  and  philanthropic  activity. 
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The  development  of  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  system  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Water  Supply  was  a stupendous  achievement,  begun 
in  1905,  completed  in  1915,  which  employed  about  20,000  men  at 
the  period  of  maximum  construction  activity,  and  cost  about  $185,- 
000,000.  It  drained  about  257  square  miles  in  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains and  314  miles  in  the  Schoharie  district,  and  built  159  miles  of 
aqueduct.  Aside  from  its  primary  function  of  adding  152,000,000 
gallons  to  New  York  City’s  water  supply,  it  has  added  great 
scenic  attractions  to  the  Ulster  County  landscape,  where  what  seems 
to  be  a huge  mountain  lake,  with  spectacular  fountains  (aerators),  is 
the  focal  point  of  many  a drive. 

Further  operations  of  the  Water  Supply  Board  are  being  carried 
on  in  the  Rondout  Creek  section,  near  the  Sullivan  County  border. 
They  will  eventually  furnish  New  York  City  with  170,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily  from  the  Rondout  and  Neversink  creeks,  with 
their  tributaries. 

One  of  the  most  stable  Ulster  County  industries,  or  group  of 
industries,  is  that  related  to  the  entertainment  of  visitors  seeking 
rest,  recreation  and  beautiful  scenic  surroundings.  The  two  moun- 
tain ranges  with  their  stunning  crags  and  narrow,  picturesque  gorges, 
the  glacial  lakes  and  foaming  waterfalls,  their  well-stocked  streams 
and  forests;  the  valleys  dotted  with  quaint,  ancient  stone  houses; 
the  historic  atmosphere  with  many  lingering  old  ways  and  customs, 
combined  with  the  pronounced  modernness  of  such  places  as  Wood- 
stock;  the  bracing  air  and  healthful,  varied  climate;  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  most  of  the  countryside,  unspoiled  by  factories,  make  the 
county  perennially  attractive  and  its  life  unusually  satisfying. 

Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  Ulster  County’s  story  since  1609. 
Chapters  to  follow  deal  with  various  interesting  aspects  of  the  county 
and  its  people. 
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A^alley  Forge  During  World  War  II 

By  John  Robbins  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  The  Valley  Forge 
Historical  Society,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION — All  that  Valley  Forge  means  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  naturally  comes  to  the  sur- 
face In  times  of  emergency  and  crisis.  During  the  great- 
est war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  which  our  country 
becomes  increasingly  effective.  Valley  Forge  likewise  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Public  speakers,  educators,  journalists  and  govern- 
ment officials  all  use  the  name  of  this,  our  national  shrine,  to  express 
the  ultimate  in  patriotism,  loyalty,  courage,  faith  and  victory. 

It  seems  expedient,  therefore,  to  publish  the  facts  about  the  mean- 
ing, program,  atmosphere  and  progress  of  Valley  Forge  at  this  time. 
Earlier  writings  have  covered  the  history  of  the  years  that  are  gone, 
and  now  I would  express  the  truth  about  the  present  unprecedented 
years  of  global  strife,  from  the  same  snow-clad  hills. 

The  narrative  Is  naturally  dedicated  to  all  the  enlisted  men  and 
women  of  our  country,  who  believe  In  the  “Power  that  hath  made  and 
preserved  us  a nation,”  and  are  willing  to  match  General  Washing- 
ton’s troops  in  courage,  hardihood  and  the  spirit  “that  shall  never  call 
retreat.” 


From  the  very  beginning  of  World  War  II,  it  was  apparent  that 
It  would  be  a struggle  of  gigantic  proportions.  Its  relationship  to 
the  Sino-Japanese  War,  then  in  Its  third  year,  was  clearly  revealed, 
and  by  the  time  our  country  entered  the  struggle  it  was  truly  a world 
or  global  war.  Moreover,  this  world-wide  contest  was  seen  as  one 
which  involves  all  people,  not  only  the  enlisted  forces.  For  the  first 
time  In  history  the  discoveries  of  science  have  been  used  by  the  mili- 
tary experts  to  carry  the  fight  and  its  devastation  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  civilian  life.  We  are  all  In  the  war. 

It  Is  most  natural,  therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  all  nations  should 
call  for  the  entire  mental  and  spiritual  power  of  their  people  as  well 
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as  the  fighting  ability  of  their  soldiery.  In  such  a time  of  need  our 
national  shrine  at  Valley  Forge  was  destined  to  help.  On  these 
grounds  had  been  found  the  spirit  and  discipline  to  win  the  war  which 
made  us  a nation.  On  these  grounds,  so  often  favorably  compared 
with  Marathon  and  Runnymede,  General  Washington  knelt  in  prayer 
during  his  worst  crisis,  and  found  what  he  needed.  During  this  crisis, 
many  patriots  kneel  in  prayer  and  find  what  they  need.  Valley  Forge 
is  and  always  will  be  Valley  Forge.  During  the  last  struggle,  badly 
named  World  War  I,  Dr.  Burk  fostered  the  good  tradition  of  having 
enlisted  men  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  God  and  country  at  this 
altar  before  leaving  for  the  front.  This  tradition  is  being  perpetuated. 

The  regular  Chapel  services  have  been  maintained  and  conducted 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  two  needs — the  need  of  those  in 
the  many  branches  of  the  service  and  the  need  of  all  who  work  at 
home  for  the  same  great  cause.  What  a mighty  unity  this  is  and  will 
be  when  ten  million  men  and  women  on  the  attack  know  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  are  securely  and  sincerely  behind  them, 
working  with  body  and  soul  for  them. 

The  Washington  Memorial  is  indeed  “a  wayside  chapel”  as  Dr. 
Burk  first  expressed  it.  A spiritual  home  for  many  who  are  church 
homeless  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  hither  they  come  for  faith, 
meditation  and  inspiration,  for  marriage  and  baptism  and  other  rites, 
in  the  performance  of  which  I continue  to  get  splendid  help  from  the 
Rev.  Caleb  Cresson,  and  for  that  joy  which  we  are  told  a thing  of 
beauty  forever  is. 

Not  only  to  do  first  things  first  but  also  to  do  only  first  things  has 
become  one  of  our  war  mottoes  at  Valley  Forge. 

When  the  patriots  of  Revolutionary  days  gave  us  the  United 
States  of  America,  they  were  sure  that  Valley  Forge  was  first — first 
in  spirit,  first  in  the  training  that  had  made  a victorious  army,  first  in 
sacrifice,  suffering  and  discipline,  first  in  revealing  the  many  and 
varied  qualities,  virtues  and  faith  of  George  Washington. 

Valley  Forge  has  maintained  this  first  place  through  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  who  have  known  how  to  build  and  retain  traditions. 
Frequently  we  see  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
something  of  great  value  than  it  was  to  obtain  it  in  the  first  place. 
Certainly  Valley  Forge  was  difficult  enough  to  obtain,  and  whether 
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it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  maintain,  we  are  resolved  and  prepared 
to  do  it. 

In  this  world  struggle,  in  which  our  country  becomes  increasingly 
central,  there  is  just  as  much  need  of  Valley  Forge  as  there  was  in 
1777.  How  inspiring  for  every  enlisted  man  and  woman  and  every 
civilian  to  believe  that  all  we  have  ever  known  about  the  power  and 
glory  of  Valley  Forge  must  now  be  practiced  In  our  lives  if  this  “evil 
thing  that  has  come  upon  us”  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Friends  of  Valley  Forge  and  of  America  come  to  this  hallowed 
shrine  and  kneel  before  the  Divine  Life  as  Washington  did  and  go 
forth  to  win  the  world  for  all  people  who  “love  mercy,  do  justly  and 
walk  humbly  with  their  God.” 

Valley  Forge  Reunion — February  22  1940,  marked  the  first 

reunion  in  recent  years  of  those  who,  since  1903,  have  aided  in  the 
preservation  and  enlarging  of  the  life  at  Valley  Forge.  Several  hun- 
dred persons  came  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the  program  and  wit- 
ness the  modern  arrangement  and  furnishings  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Many  museum  exhibits  were  rearranged  and  many  others  were 
brought  out  of  the  storehouse  and  displayed  for  the  first  time.  A 
lack  of  space  has  always  curtailed  the  attempt  to  give  a complete 
showing  of  the  many  valuable  historical  possessions  of  the  museum. 

In  addition  to  the  library  and  the  Chapel  offices,  the  log  cabin  was 
used  to  receive  the  old  friends  and  Washington  Birthday  visitors. 
Throughout  the  day  fraternal  greetings  were  exchanged  and  the 
glorious  Valley  Forge  tradition  enriched. 

The  Chapel  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Marion  Spangler, 
entertained  with  a well-chosen  and  varied  selection  of  songs.  At  the 
Vesper  Service  Dr.  Hart  spoke  on  the  meaning  of  patriotism,  sub- 
stituting for  Judge  Buffington,  who  was  prevented  from  attending 
because  of  illness. 

Roy  Scout  Pilgrimages — During  these  war  years,  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  continued  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  Valley  Forge.  Between 
four  and  five  thousand  Scouts  of  Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties 
follow  the  thirty-year-old  tradition  of  visiting  the  national  shrine  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  or  the  Saturday  nearest  that  day. 
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The  Tenderfoot  Scouts  are  escorted  into  the  Chapel  for  the  investi- 
ture service.  Following  this  ceremony  the  entire  body,  with  flags 
unfurled,  assemble  in  the  Woodland  Cathedral  outside  the  Chapel, 
facing  the  Cloister  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Carillon.  As  the  chimes 
ring  out  the  national  anthem,  the  Scouts  sing,  and  are  then  addressed 
by  their  leader  and  the  rector.  After  this  service,  chosen  leaders  of 
the  boys  and  men  march  to  Dr.  Burk’s  grave  and  hold  appropriate 
memorial  exercises.  The  youthful  army  then  scatters  to  the  hillsides, 
frequently  snow-clad  and  in  sub-freezing  temperatures,  to  cook  lunch 
and  experience  the  rigors  of  the  outdoor  and  self-reliant  life.  Here 
they  can  well  remind  one  another  of  the  privations  and  hardships 
endured  by  Washington  and  his  men  when  the  mettle  of  American 
courage  and  purpose  was  wrought  and  tempered. 

The  Boy  Pals  of  Germantown  have  made  Memorial  Day  another 
Boy  Scout  Day  at  Valley  Forge.  In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  meeting 
described  above,  the  Boy  Pals  pay  their  respects  at  the  grave  of  Lieu- 
tenant Waterman,  the  only  identified  grave  of  the  Continental  Army 
at  Valley  Forge. 

During  the  month  of  May,  a mammoth  “Camporee”  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Montgomery  Counties  Scouts  is  held  in  Artillery  Park;  and 
at  almost  every  Sunday  service  members  of  some  troop  are  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Chapel. 

The  Dogwood — For  many  years  the  famous  dogwood  at  Valley 
Forge  has  been  admired  by  an  ever-increasing  army  of  tourists. 
Realizing  the  inspirational  value  of  this  annual  display  of  natural 
beauty,  the  Park  Commission,  guided  by  Adolf  Mueller,  planted  hun- 
dreds of  trees  in  places  of  the  most  picturesque  setting.  Special 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  hillside  where  stands  the  New  Jersey  State 
Monument,  until  it  became  a veritable  grove  of  pink  and  white  dog- 
wood. Expressions  of  appreciation  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

While  the  season  of  the  blooms  varies,  depending  on  the  weather, 
the  first  three  weeks  of  May  stand,  in  normal  times,  as  dogwood  sea- 
son. Then,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  50,000  to  100,000  tour- 
ists come  to  visit  Valley  Forge — “when  dogwood  is  in  bloom.”  Those 
words  are  taken  from  the  poem  written  by  George  Imlay  Bodine,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  dedicated  in  the  Chapel  on  May  12,  1940,  as  the 
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official  dogwood  poem.  The  title  is  “Valley  Forge  At  Dogwood 
Time,”  and  these  are  Mr.  Bodine’s  words: 

Have  you  gone  to  Valley  Forge  when  dogwood  is  in  bloom, 

When  Spring  hangs  pictures  everywhere  about  her  spacious  room. 
Bedecked  in  garlands  pink  and  white,  while  thrushes  sing  their  lay. 

In  liquid  notes  of  strange  delight,  that  take  the  breath  away? 

For  dogwood  bursts  ’long  field  and  stream,  down  hill  and  over  dale. 
And  ghostlike  in  the  forest  deep,  away  from  sun  and  gale. 

You’ve  been  there  too,  I note  your  smile,  you’ve  waited  for  the  night, 
At  evening  heard  the  whip-poor-will,  and  watched  the  moon  grow 
bright. 

You’ve  heard  the  screech-owl’s  mournful  call,  you’ve  stood  by  yonder 
arch. 

Seen  the  troops  of  yesterday,  heroes  on  the  march. 

Thank  God  for  dogwood  when  it  blooms,  for  moonlight  when  ’tis 
pale. 

For  springtime  with  its  birds  in  tune,  o’er  every  hill  and  dale. 

Dedication  of  the  Dogwood — On  May  lo,  1941,  the  dogwood 
trees  were  officially  dedicated  and  the  event  was  reported  by  the 
“New  York  Times”  as  follows: 

In  the  presence  of  representatives  of  ten  of  the  original  states 
and  several  thousand  other  guests.  Valley  Forge’s  famous  groves  of 
dogwood,  including  about  60,000  trees,  were  dedicated  today  to  the 
memory  of  George  Washington  and  his  Continental  Army,  who  suf- 
fered here  during  the  winter  of  1777-78.  Governor  James,  relating 
the  story  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  Washington’s  ragged  troops, 
called  upon  Americans  today,  in  the  event  of  war,  “to  attempt  to 
emulate  the  men  who  suffered  on  these  hills  and  emulate  the  man  who 
led  them.  By  doing  this,  we  will  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  America, 
and  make  it  possible  for  freedom  and  democracy  to  reign  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  easy  to  make  declarations  of  what  we  shall  do,  but 
we  must  be  willing  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  those  things.  We  must 
put  our  trust  not  only  in  men,  but  in  a Divine  Power  as  Washington 
and  his  men  did.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Robbins  Hart,  Chaplain  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Chapel,  referring  to  the  early  blossoming  of  the  trees,  told 
the  audience  grouped  in  the  natural  amphitheatre  about  General 
Samuel  Huntington’s  headquarters,  that  “we  value  the  blossoms  for 
their  own  sake,  but  we  are  really  here  to  commemorate  Valley  Forge, 
central  in  the  attainment  of  liberty  long  ago,  central  in  maintaining 
that  liberty  today.  As  we  prepare  to  defend  that  which  we  believe  is 
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true  and  right,”  Dr.  Hart  urged,  “may  we  also  go  to  help  those  who 
are  enslaved,  and  release  them  from  captivity  and  suffering.  We 
know  this  world  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.” 

Theodore  Lane  Bean,  a former  State  Senator  and  a trustee  of  the 
Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  described  the  dictators  as  “advo- 
cates of  the  ancient  principles  of  authority,”  saying  they  were  engaged 
“in  a struggle  to  make  this  principle  supreme  and  dominant  in  all  the 
nations,  including  the  Americas.” 

The  program  began  with  the  mass  singing  of  “America”  and 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  Music  was 
played  by  the  io8th  Field  Artillery  Band,  which  came  from  Indian- 
town  Gap,  and  also  by  the  band  from  the  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy. 

Official  representatives  of  the  other  original  states  were:  New 

York,  Lithgow  Osborne,  Conservation  Commissioner;  Massachu- 
setts, Lieutenant  Governor  Horace  T.  Cahill;  Connecticut,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Odell  Sheppard;  New  Jersey,  I.  Grant  Scott,  President 
of  the  State  Senate;  Delaware,  Earl  D.  Wiley,  Secretary  of  State; 
Maryland,  John  D.  Gontrum,  Insurance  Commissioner;  Virginia,  Dr. 
Roland  A.  Egger,  Director  of  the  Budget;  North  Carolina,  Harold 
D.  Cooley;  and  South  Carolina,  W.  B.  Blackwell,  Secretary  of  State. 

Greek  Rites  at  Valley  Forge — ^On  February  22,  1941,  about  five 
hundred  Greek-Americans  came  to  the  Chapel  for  a special  patriotic 
service.  Their  visit  was  reported  by  the  “New  York  Times”  as 
follows : 

Washington’s  Birthday  celebrations  included  a highly  impressive 
service  at  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge  in  the 
interests  of  Greece.  Sponsored  by  the  Greek  War  Relief,  the  memo- 
rial ritual  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  used  by  Archbishop 
Athenagoras  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  for  North  and  South 
America,  with  singing  by  a choir  selected  from  the  Greek  churches  of 
New  York.  A Greek  flag  was  presented  to  the  Chapel  by  Nicholas 
G.  Lely,  Consul  General  of  Greece  in  New  York.  It  was  placed  with 
other  national  and  patriotic  flags  in  the  Chapel.  Mr.  Stephan 
Stephano,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Dr.  Hart,  speaking  to  a crowd  that  overflowed  the  Chapel,  the 
library  and  other  rooms,  said  he  was  welcoming  “the  entire  Greek 
nation  to  Valley  Forge.  In  the  person  of  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Athenagoras  we  have  the  embodiment  of  all  that  we  wish  in  the 
Greek  people.  Through  him  and  all  of  you  who  have  made  this  long 
pilgrimage,  we  are  going  to  be  united  with  the  people  of  Greece,  now 
and  throughout  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Through  all  the  centuries, 
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Greece  has  represented  the  spirit  of  heroism  and  sacrifice,  freedom 
and  culture,  and  in  these  later  days  Valley  Forge  likewise  has  meant 
all  that  we  love  and  believe  in.  From  the  plains  of  Marathon  to 
General  Washington  and  his  troops  at  Valley  Forge  is  a long  time  in 
years,  but  a direct  and  short  route  in  spirit.  That  same  spirit  we  have 
today — Greeks  and  Americans — and  we  are  here  to  proclaim  it  from 
this,  our  national  shrine,  and  to  call  upon  God  to  bless  these  people 
and  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Great  Britain  and  all  liberty  loving 
people.  We  want  to  help  all  those  who  struggle  and  suffer.  We  do 
not  want  brave  men  to  die  for  us  and  we  do  nothing  about  it.  Let 
us  give  generously  of  our  money  to  the  Greek  cause,  to  work,  pray 
and  encourage  these  heroes  of  this  world  conflict,  and  if  the  time 
comes  when  we  should  fight  we  are  ready  to  fight  and  ready  to  die.” 

Archbishop  Athenagoras  suggested  that  in  tribute  to  the  cause 
of  democracy,  Greek  people  and  their  descendants  might  make  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Valley  Forge. 

Presentation  of  Flag  by  Gold  Star  Mothers — The  Washington 
Memorial  Chapel  possesses  an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of 
flags.  Standing  by  the  altar  are  the  French  flags  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  by  Lafayette.  Hanging  above  the  choir  stalls  are  the 
different  brigade  flags  of  those  memorable  days.  Other  special  Revo- 
lutionary and  Colonial  banners  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Chapel  or 
Museum,  or  are  used  on  appropriate  occasions.  The  forty-eight  flags 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  numbered  among  this  rich  collection  and 
are  used  regularly  at  the  State  Sunday  services.  Patriotic  and  his- 
torical groups  have  added  their  emblems  to  the  colorful  and  symbolic 
trophies. 

On  May  8,  1940,  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  of  America  presented  their  flag  to  the  Chapel.  Mrs.  G. 
Williams,  national  president  of  the  organization,  made  the  presenta- 
tion and  stressed  the  direct  association  between  Valley  Forge  and  the 
experience  of  every  Gold  Star  Mother  in  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Major-General  Edward  C.  Shannon,  chairman  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission,  and  General  William  G.  Price,  Jr.,  also 
spoke.  Rev.  John  Robbins  Hart  made  the  address  of  acceptance  and 
offered  the  prayer  of  dedication.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Master,  of 
Philadelphia,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  National  Society  and 
Philadelphia  Chapter  for  the  distinctive  place  accorded  them  in  the 
tradition  of  Valley  Forge. 
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“For  Those  in  Peril’* — Among  the  many  new  hymns  that  have 
appeared  of  late,  one  seems  to  stand  out  conspicuously,  and  is  fre- 
quently used.  This  is  a revision  of  the  old  hymn  “Eternal  Father, 
strong  to  save,”  by  William  Whiting  (tune  “Melita”).  As  origi- 
nally written,  the  hymn  was  a beautiful  expression  of  prayer  for  all 
persons  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  recurring  theme  was  worded:  “For 

those  in  peril  on  the  sea.”  This  wartime  revision  enlarges  the  scope 
and  takes  into  account  our  armed  forces  in  all  branches  of  service, 
each  verse  being  a petition  for  those  in  a different  branch  of  the 
service : 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 

Whose  arm  doth  bind  the  restless  wave; 

Who  bidd’st  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep; 

O,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 

Creator,  who  dost  from  above 
Observe  Thy  sons  with  eyes  of  love : 

Who  canst  preserve  where’er  they  be 
Our  men  who  fight  for  home  and  Thee; 

O,  put  Thou  forth  a guiding  hand 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  land. 

Almighty,  who  canst  from  on  high 
Protect  our  flyers  in  the  sky. 

And  guide  each  pilot  in  his  plane 
The  length  and  breadth  of  Thy  domain; 

O,  hearken  to  our  fervent  prayer 
For  those  in  peril  in  the  air. 

O Trinity  of  love  and  power 
Our  forces  shield  in  danger’s  hour; 

From  peril,  onslaught,  fire  and  foe 
Protect  them  where-so-e’er  they  go; 

Thus  ever  may  there  rise  to  Thee 
Glad  hymns  from  air  and  land  and  sea. 

—Tune  “Melita.” 

Newspaper  Articles  and  Editorials — During  these  war  days,  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  frequently  used  the  Valley  Forge  traditions 
and  mottoes.  On  February  21,  1942,  “The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor” published  pictures  of  the  Continental  Arch  given  by  the  United 
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States  Government  in  memory  of  the  entire  Continental  Army,  with 
its  inscription  well  displayed: 

And  here  in  this  place  of  sacrifice,  in  this  vale  of  the  shadow  of 
that  death  out  of  which  the  life  of  America  rose,  regenerate  and  free, 
let  use  believe  with  an  abiding  faith  that  to  them  union  will  seem  as 
dear  and  liberty  as  sweet  and  progress  as  glorious  as  they  were  to  our 
fathers  and  are  to  you  and  me,  and  that  the  institutions  which  have 
made  us  happy  preserved  by  the  virtue  of  our  children  shall  bless  the 
remotest  generation  of  the  time  to  come. — Henry  Armit  Brown. 

The  article  continues : 

Valley  Forge  is  separated  from  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
by  21  miles.  The  depressing  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  separated 
from  the  inspiring  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  at  Philadelphia  by 
ten  years.  Across  that  short  distance  and  within  that  short  period 
the  world  moved  out  of  one  epoch  into  the  beginning  of  another.  The 
road  from  the  realm  of  subjugation  to  the  realm  of  human  liberation 
passed  through  a dark  valley.  The  road  to  liberty  still  passes  through 
dark  places. 

Valley  Forge  was  America’s  shame  and  America’s  glory.  As 
American  soldiers  went  barefoot  in  the  snow,  other  Americans  were 
laying  by  an  extra  pair  of  new  shoes.  As  some  Americans  voluntarily 
sacrificed  everything  to  fight  for  freedom,  other  Americans  were 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  getting  rich.  As  some  Americans  shiv- 
ered through  long,  lonely  nights,  other  Americans  were  mirthfully 
revelling  in  well-lighted,  luxurious  ballrooms.  As  some  Americans 
were  paying  the  supreme  price  to  end  tyranny,  other  Americans  not 
far  from  Valley  Forge  were  joyfully  consorting  with  the  agents  of 
tyranny  and  with  soldiers  wearing  the  uniforms  of  tyrants.  The  con- 
trast was  the  shame  of  Valley  Forge.  Its  glory  was  that  some  men 
and  some  women  proved  supremely  true.  They  retained  their  vision 
and  kept  their  faith.  They  knew  that  many  Americans  were  indiffer- 
ent and  selfish,  that  graft  existed,  treachery  was  rather  common,  and 
confusion  abounded,  but  they  kept  on.  Valley  Forge  was  far  more 
than  a military  feat — it  was  a symbol  and  guarantee  of  spiritual  worth. 
Valley  Forge  glows  through  all  dull,  dark  days  as  an  answer  to  the 
selfish,  to  the  cynical  and  the  dull  of  mind.  America  means  not  only 
buying  and  selling,  building  things  and  getting  ahead,  having  a good 
time  and  outdoing  rivals,  it  also  means  faith,  devotion  and  fidelity. 
That  is  the  essence  of  America.  Valley  Forge  was  prayer.  It  was 
austerity,  abnegation,  duty-doing.  It  was  sticking  to  the  post  and 
watching  through  the  night. 

Not  every  Valley  Forge  leads  to  triumph;  not  all  snows  melt 
away.  Whither  our  present  Valley  Forge  shall  lead  us  depends  on  us. 
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Before  us  are  all  necessary  weapons,  in  our  hands  is  the  destiny  of 
the  world,  above  us  is  the  same  bright  banner  that  Washington  car- 
ried. Let  us  kneel  as  he  knelt,  renew  the  consecration  which  he 
offered,  and  follow  the  path  of  duty  which  he  took.  It  was  a victory 
oath.  (R.  H.  Markham.) 

The  “Philadelphia  Record,”  an  editorial: 

Valley  Forge  i6o  Years  After 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  today,  the  Continental  Army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Washington,  marched  northward  six 
miles  from  Gulph  Mill  and  wearily  pitched  its  winter  camp  on  the 
rugged  slopes  of  Valley  Forge.  The  army,  proceeding  from  White 
Marsh  in  search  of  a reasonably  secure  refuge  during  the  winter 
months,  had  arrived  at  Gulph  Mill  on  December  13th  in  a blinding 
sleet  and  snow  storm.  Not  until  the  i6th,  when  the  storm  had  abated, 
could  tents  be  raised  and  some  degree  of  comfort  provided  for  the 
soldiers. 

Of  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  General  Washington’s  ragged 
army  during  that  terrible  winter,  while  the  British  troops  were  living 
in  warmth  and  luxury,  much  has  been  written.  But  the  story  of  Val- 
ley Forge  cannot  be  impressed  too  deeply  on  the  consciousness  of  true 
Americans.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  member  of  one  of  the  famous 
pioneer  families  of  western  Pennsylvania,  wrote  in  one  of  his  books: 
“No  spot  on  earth,  not  the  plains  of  Marathon,  nor  the  passes  of 
Sempach,  nor  the  place  of  the  Bastille,  nor  the  dikes  of  Holland,  nor 
the  moors  of  England — is  so  sacred  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
human  liberty  as  Valley  Forge.  The  story  of  Valley  Forge  is  one 
for  every  American,  young  and  old,  to  cherish.  The  nation,  born  of 
such  travail  as  George  Washington,  his  officers  and  men,  endured  in 
that  winter  of  1777-78,  is  worth  all  that  those  who  came  after  can 
give  to  protect  it  from  harm.  No  site  in  this  country  could  provide 
the  inspiration  for  youth  that  is  offered  by  those  hallowed  hills.  In 
the  160  years  since  the  American  Nation  has  gone  far.  It  has  become 
the  light  and  hope  of  the  world.  But  its  greater  destiny  lies  ahead. 
Nothing,  not  enemies  without  nor  traitors  within,  must  be  permitted 
to  swerve  it  from  its  course  or  weaken  the  ideals  of  independence 
for  which  its  founders  fought  and  bled. 

The  “Philadelphia  Inquirer,”  an  editorial: 

To  France 

We,  who  live  under  the  shadows  of  Valley  Forge,  can  never  for- 
get the  memorable  day  of  May  6th,  1778.  Washington,  battered  and 
almost  defeated  by  the  British,  had  barely  endured  through  the  ter- 
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rible  winter  with  practically  no  support.  The  Continental  Congress 
and  the  Revolutionary  cause  were  weakened  hy  Fifth  Column  British 
social  Tories  in  Philadelphia  fraternizing  with  Lord  Howe  and  his 
officers.  But  Franklin  had  turned  the  tide  in  Paris.  The  status  of 
our  great  country  was  changed  from  that  of  a London-George  III 
controlled  Canada,  India,  South  Africa  and  Australia  to  our  free 
independent  State. 

And  now,  today,  France  lies  battered — in  dire  need  of  our  help — 
with  her  torn  homesteads,  her  mourning,  her  loss  of  1,200,000 
wounded  and  killed,  but  worse,  her  wounded  pride.  But  France  will 
rise  again  as  before,  ruled  by  Frenchmen  for  Frenchmen.  France 
will  again  welcome  Americans  who  come  to  her  shores  as  tourists  to 
enjoy  the  culture  of  centuries. 

“Philadelphia  Inquirer,”  December  20,  1942: 

At  Valley  Forge  165  Years  Ago 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Hart,  rector  of  the  Washington  Memo- 
rial Chapel,  has  given  a timely  reminder  that  it  was  during  the  week 
just  ended,  165  years  ago,  that  General  George  Washington  and  his 
Continental  forces,  already  ragged  and  weary,  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  quote  Dr.  Hart’s  words:  “Here,  where  not 
a gun  was  fired,  the  battle  was  won  which  proved  the  turning  point 
of  the  Revolution.” 

The  point  is  well  taken.  It  must  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  the 
fortitude,  amazing  when  we  think  of  it  now,  of  Washington  and  his 
men  during  a winter  of  terrible  hardships,  that  forged  those  who  sur- 
vived into  a hard,  splendidly  trained  fighting  Army  that  went  on  there- 
after from  one  victory  to  another. 

We  should  be  glad  that  we  do  not  need  such  a trial  today  of  our 
fighting  men.  In  no  other  war  have  our  soldiers  gone  to  the  battle  lines 
so  well  equipped  and  supplied  as  in  this  one.  But  back  of  that  there 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a minor  degree  of  self-sacrifice  at  home. 
It  is  insignificant  by  comparison  with  what  the  men  of  Valley  Forge 
suffered. 

It  takes  the  form  of  house  heat  held  to  65  degrees — which  would 
make  a Russian  laugh;  of  less  butter  and  meat;  of  not  so  much  coffee 
or  sugar;  of  harder  work  for  some,  higher  taxes  for  everybody  and  a 
blackout  now  and  then,  with  the  ever-present  appeal,  “Buy  bonds! 
Buy  bonds!” 

Perhaps  we  will  give  up  a little  more;  “suffer”  a little  more.  But 
the  snow  we  have  to  trudge  through,  because  the  car  remains  in  the 
garage,  will  have  no  grim  red  spots  upon  it. 
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The  Music  Center — In  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  nature  at  Val- 
ley Forge  and  the  Chapel  Building,  the  Music  Center  was  instituted, 
and  the  response  on  the  part  of  musicians  and  music  patrons  has  been 
pronounced.  How  many  people  there  are  who  believe  that  music  is 
the  most  universal  language!  We  aimed  to  understand  its  meaning 
and  deepen  its  inspiration  and  to  share  it  with  all  who  come  to  our 
national  shrine. 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  new  Center  have  been 
generous  with  their  time  and  energy,  and  we  delight  in  having  Marion 
Spangler,  director  of  our  choir,  and  Dr.  Jeno  Donath,  well-known 
violinist  and  conductor,  to  serve  as  a faculty.  In  addition  to  private 
instruction,  music  lectures  and  music  appreciation  classes,  organ 
recitals,  indoor  and  outdoor  concerts  have  been  given.  All  have  been 
progressively  significant. 

A most  attractive  outdoor  setting  is  found  in  the  Woodland 
Cathedral.  This  part  of  the  wooded  hill  adjoining  the  Chapel  and 
Carillon  is  so  named  because  the  trees  were  planted  in  a way  that 
would  give  the  appearance  of  a Gothic  Cathedral.  The  center  and 
side  aisles  were  maintained  and  the  trees  thus  planted  come  together 
in  over-hanging  arches.  The  musicians  use  the  Cloister  of  the  Colo- 
nies and  a platform  in  front  of  the  Cloister,  which  enables  the  audi- 
ence to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  while  listening  to  the  music. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  woody,  rustic,  outdoor  effect  is  always 
a naturally  beautiful  setting,  enhanced  greatly  on  moonlight  nights. 
As  many  as  a thousand  people  have  gathered  and  many  musicians  of 
fame  have  contributed  their  services  to  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Our  vision  includes  the  thought  of  thus  making  Valley  Forge  a 
permanent  scene  for  Music  Festivals  and  Historical  Pageants.  Dur- 
ing the  dogwood  season  the  weather  is  not  so  conducive  to  outdoor 
activities  as  it  is  in  the  summer.  However,  those  May  days  and  eve- 
nings have  become  so  renowned  because  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  blossoms,  attracting  visitors  from  all  over  the  country,  that  there 
should  be  opportunity  then  also  to  carry  out  this  ideal  of  music  and 
pageantry.  We  hope  to  form  a National  Orchestra  and  Choir  and 
Dramatic  Group,  which,  separately  and  together,  will  present  reen- 
acted historical  scenes,  outstanding  American  historical  dramas  and 
musical  compositions. 
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V alley  Forge  Art  Center — All  the  Fine  Arts  should  be  fostered 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  so  the  beginning  of  an  Art  Center  was  organized 
and  opened  in  December,  1940.  A very  enthusiastic  class  in  water 
color  and  oil  painting  was  formed  with  Roy  Miller  as  the  instructor. 
An  exhibition  of  the  first  work  of  the  members  of  this  group  was  held 
the  following  year,  and  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Art  Center  were  made.  These  have,  of  necessity,  been  tabled  until 
the  days  of  peace  come  to  us  again.  Beauty,  truth  and  goodness  are 
always  at  home  with  each  other,  and  always  at  home  where  Divine 
and  human  creation  unite  as  they  have  done  at  Valley  Forge. 

Fleming  Family  Complete  Flag  Collection — Members  of  the 
Fleming  Clan,  including  one  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Biddle  family, 
gathered  at  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge  and 
presented  the  Florida  State  Flag.  The  emblem,  which  completes  the 
Chapel’s  collection  of  state  banners,  is  given  in  memory  of  Frederic 
Alexander  Fleming,  of  Florida,  by  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Henry  Canby 
Biddle,  of  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  George  Laurence  Austin,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Reineman,  of  Hibernia, 
Florida.  At  the  close  of  the  eleven  o’clock  service  on  September  13, 
1942,  the  flag  was  presented  to  Dr.  John  Robbins  Hart  by  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  of  Mr.  Fleming — Henry  Canby 
Biddle,  Jr.,  Henry  Canby  Biddle,  3d,  Elizabeth  Wood  Snyder,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Snyder,  Jr.,  and  Fleming  Seton 
Austin. 

Frederic  Alexander  Fleming  enlisted  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  later  years,  Mr.  Fleming  was  one  of 
Florida’s  philanthropic  and  public-spirited  citizens.  He  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  problem  of  giving  under-privileged  people  the 
right  opportunities,  and  advocated  improvements  and  corrections  in 
the  penal  system.  His  memory  will  linger  at  Hibernia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John’s  River. 

Flag  Day  Exercises — Flag  Day,  June  14,  has  become  so  significant 
that  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we 
observe,  not  just  the  day,  but  the  entire  week.  To  open  these  patriotic 
exercises  with  the  power  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Valley  Forge  was 
the  vision  of  the  National  American  Flag  Day  Association,  of  which 
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William  T.  Kerr  is  president.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  of  flag  observance,  appropriate  exercises 
are  held  in  the  Chapel.  President  Kerr,  Judge  Leopold  C.  Glass, 
Perry  F.  Ramey,  Harry  A.  Wagner,  Dr.  John  R.  Hart  and  other 
leaders  in  Flag  Day  observance  take  part  in  the  radio  broadcast 
service.  The  Chapel  choir,  assisted  by  guest  artists,  sing,  and  the 
carillon  is  played  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  service. 

Grade  Fields  at  Valley  Forge — Golden-haired  Gracie  Fields, 
England’s  favorite  comedienne,  while  touring  this  country  for  British 
War  Relief,  sang  in  a church  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  took 
part  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  the  Washington  Memorial 
Chapel.  Miss  Fields,  wearing  the  conventional  choir  vestments,  sang 
Malotte’s  “The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  kneeling  in  the  first  choir  stall. 

Later,  at  the  outdoor  Cathedral,  hundreds  of  people  gathered 
beneath  the  autumn  tinted  trees  to  hear  her  sing  “Ave  Maria,”  “God 
Bless  America”  and  “There’ll  Always  Be  An  England,”  in  a way 
which  brought  forth  expressions  of  the  highest  praise  and  gratitude. 

After  the  ceremony.  Miss  Fields  greeted  a Kiltie  Band  and  men 
in  British  uniforms.  All  the  money  contributed  during  the  after- 
noon was  turned  over  to  British  Relief.  In  the  Log  Cabin,  where 
logs  blazed  cheerily,  tea  was  served,  and  Miss  Fields  was  presented 
with  a lovely  bouquet. 

The  Valley  Forge  Historical  Society — In  a world  of  so  much  fic- 
tion, a historical  society  has  a profound  work  to  perform.  “Truth  is 
truth  to  the  end  of  the  reckoning”  is  a time-honored  motto  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  so  many  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  it  affords 
a fine  incentive  to  any  student. 

The  Valley  Forge  Historical  Society  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  discovering  of  truth  and  the  right  expression  of  it.  Its  span  of 
time  dates  from  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  in  some  ways  seems 
far  off  and  in  others  seems  only  the  tick  of  the  clock  of  history.  Dur- 
ing these  1 68  years  we  find  many  accuracies  in  the  recording  of  his- 
tory, which  make  our  work  easy,  but  also  many  omissions  in  record- 
ing and  some  mistakes.  To  some  it  may  seem  that  the  work  of  our 
Society  has  been  more  a display  of  historical  exhibits — the  main- 
taining of  the  Museum — than  the  efforts  of  the  scholarly-minded  to 
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study  and  write  and  present  more  significant  literary  and  historical 
data.  Both  have  been  done,  and  if  there  is  a lack  of  the  one,  our 
directors  and  leaders  plan  to  balance  the  account  at  this  time.  The 
various  functions  of  an  adequate  historical  society  are  to  be  equally 
cultivated. 

There  is  also  some  difference  of  opinion  about  our  field  of  work. 
Bearing  in  the  title  of  its  museum  the  study  of  all  American  history, 
the  Society  has  promoted  its  work  in  all  periods,  beginning  with  the 
Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vivid  realization  that  Valley  Forge 
is  Valley  Forge  because  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  some  think  it  better 
to  concentrate  on  that  period  of  our  country’s  life  and  carryout  a work 
of  exquisite  quality,  though  limited  in  its  reach  of  time.  This  interest- 
ing consideration  can  be  brought  to  a satisfactory  conclusion,  I believe, 
by  proper  emphasis  and  right  proportion. 

In  keeping  with  the  rapidly  proceeding  policy  of  unifying  all 
people  who  come  to  Valley  Forge  into  the  best  patriotism,  faith  and 
scholarship,  I note  with  special  satisfaction  the  various  groups  and 
persons  who  are  now  at  work.  Gilbert  S.  Jones  brings  a long 
and  valuable  experience  as  a journalist  and  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  to  our  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  editor  of  the  “Picket  Post.”  Major  William  H.  S. 
Bateman  offers  the  help  of  the  National  Sojourners  in  our  Society’s 
cooperation  with  the  plans  for  Patriots  Hall,  which  follows  the  Bell 
Tower  in  the  order  of  memorial  building  projects.  Robert  R.  Titus 
represents  the  business  men  and  has  given  valuable  support  and 
directed  a successful  financial  adjustment  during  these  difficult  war 
days.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Lane  Bean,  former  member  of  the  Park 
Commission,  and  distinguished  for  his  patriotic  life  throughout  the 
State,  contributed  much  to  the  progress  and  enlargement  of  Valley 
Forge  as  a national  shrine.  Dr.  J.  Newton  Hunsberger,  former 
President  of  the  Society,  continues  his  thought  and  devotion  to  the 
work  with  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  true  science  which  he 
represents.  Our  records  are  constantly  being  revised  and  improved  by 
Mrs.  Burk,  Miss  Blanche  Brunner  and  Miss  Steelman.  Major  Edgar 
S.  Gardner  has  combined  our  program  with  his  work  at  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Society,  already  giving  law  and  order  to  the  library  and 
carrying  out  his  individual  historical  research.  He  has  been  ably 
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assisted  by  Mrs.  Newton  Hunsberger,  Mrs.  J.  Harrison  Johnston 
and  Mrs.  Burk. 

A word  about  the  Library,  I trust,  will  be  appreciated.  Most  of 
the  books  were  obtained  through  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  founder  of 
the  Chapel,  Dr.  Burk.  He  secured  a varied  collection — works  old 
and  new — many  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  life  and  tradition  of  the 
encampment  and  of  our  country.  As  a result,  our  library  committee 
today  has  the  task  of  dividing  the  books,  deciding  which  should  be 
kept  and  which  should  rightfully  be  disposed  of.  There  are  about 
10,000  volumes  and  some  of  them  are  of  rare  significance.  All  of 
these  books  have  been  placed  on  the  proper  shelves.  Cataloging  is 
now  required  and  when  transportation  facilities  return  it  will  be  done. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the  library  in  keeping  with  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Chapel  and  Museum.  It  was  Dr.  Burk’s 
plan  to  erect  a library  building  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day 
this  will  materialize.  At  the  present  time  the  Bishop  White  room  in 
the  Peak  Memorial  wing  of  the  building  fulfills  the  purpose. 

The  Roll  of  Honor — The  Roll  of  Honor,  bearing  the  names  of 
our  forty-two  men  and  women  who  have  joined  the  armed  forces,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday  morning,  October  3,  1943. 

This  work  of  J.  Harrison  Johnston,  a member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, I described  as  follows: 

This  beautiful,  illuminated  scroll,  bearing  the  five  approved  seals 
in  rich  color  and  the  forty-two  honored  names  in  gold  leaf,  has  been 
drawn  with  such  taste,  skill  and  devotion  that  it  suggests  the  work 
of  the  cloistered  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
patient,  painstaking  workman.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Roll  of  Honor  now  takes  its  place  among  the  permanent  appoint- 
ments of  the  Chapel,  in  which  only  objects  of  beauty  and  spiritual 
significance  ever  find  a place. 

The  words  of  dedication  were:  “In  the  name  of  God  and  in 

the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  we  dedicate  this  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  high- 
est esteem  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Chapel  who  have  entered  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.” 

Representatives  of  the  Valley  Forge  and  Norristown  Chapters  of 
the  Red  Cross  were  in  attendance. 
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The  names  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  are: 


John  R.  Pugh 
Edgar  R.  Owen 
C.  Colket  Wilson,  III 
Samuel  McCreery,  Jr. 
Theodore  K.  Pugh 
Don  Esterline 
George  S.  Wilson 
Donald  W.  Wilson 
Frank  Law 
Caleb  Cresson,  VI 
Charles  M.  Mower,  Jr. 
Frank  Q.  Andrews,  Jr. 

H.  Lea  Hudson 

E.  Swift  Newton 
Audrey  Swift  Newton 
Henry  Canby  Biddle,  Jr. 
Gerry  W.  Cox 

F.  Woodson  Hancock,  Jr. 
William  J.  Clothier,  Jr. 
Andrew  W.  Porter,  Jr. 
Russell  H.  Harris,  M.  D. 
William  H.  Reeves,  III 

Caleb  Cresson,  VI,  is  the  one 
gold  star.  He  was  a 
family  have  upheld  the 


Robert  Thomas 
George  Durham 
Eleanor  Punyko 
William  A.  Raeburn,  Jr. 
Gordon  Robertson 
Bettie  Mae  Beck 
George  Beck 
Arlington  Shade 
Merle  Forth 
William  Forth 
David  Pugh 
George  R.  Packard 
Thomas  Foster  Bright 
Joseph  Borsius  Croft,  Jr. 
William  J.  Latimer 
James  M.  Large 
Robert  F.  James 
George  E.  Kerr 
James  K.  Tindle 
Robert  M.  Tindle 
Donald  V.  Beck 


name  in  front  of  which  appears  a 
sterling,  idealistic  young  man,  whose  entire 
patriotism  and  faith  of  Valley  Forge. 


The  Robert  Morris  Thanksgiving  Tower — “A  memorial  to  a free 
American  people  by  a free  American  people.” 

With  this  motto  was  launched  the  effort  to  build  the  Robert  Mor- 
ris Thanksgiving  Tower  to  house  the  renowned  Washington  Memo- 
rial National  Carillon,  consisting  of  forty-nine  bells — one  given  by 
each  state  and  the  National  Birthday  Bell.  The  foundations  were 
laid  just  before  Pearl  Harbor,  at  the  end  of  the  Porch  of  the  Allies 
and  adjoining  the  Museum  Building. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  bells,  forty-three  of  which  have 
been  secured,  have  hung  in  a temporary  structure  behind  the  Chapel. 
Because  it  was  designed  to  fulfill  a temporary  purpose,  the  building 
is  adjudged  unsafe  for  an  extended  period  of  service. 

The  new  tower  will  be  ninety-five  feet  in  height,  architecturally  in 
keeping  with  the  height  of  the  Chapel.  It  will  be  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone  as  the  Chapel,  with  five  stained  glass  windows  wrought 
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by  Nicola  D’Ascenzo,  maker  of  the  Chapel  windows.  Twenty-one 
Steps  of  Fame,  leading  to  the  entrance,  will  be  in  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Continental  Army.  Inside,  Steps  of  Progress,  connect- 
ing the  tower  with  the  museum  building,  are  likewise  to  be  given  as 
memorials  to  the  men  and  women  in  this  war.  Apertures  in  the  tower 
walls  will  make  it  possible  to  see  the  individual  bells  and  the 
carilloneur. 

Individuals  and  organizations  have  been  asked  to  contribute,  and 
the  name  of  each  donor  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  tower.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  more  than  five  hundred  gifts  or  pledges  have  been 
received,  amounting  to  $25,000;  but  the  war  has  naturally  curtailed 
and  postponed  many  plans  for  completing  the  necessary  fund  of 
$75,000. 

Patriotic  societies  have  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  have  taken  a leading  part.  Begin- 
ning in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tompkins, 
appointed  Mrs.  William  C.  Langston,  of  York,  to  act  as  the  chair- 
man of  a Pennsylvania  State  Committee.  Under  her  thoughtful  lead- 
ership such  effective  work  was  done  that  it  won  full  approval  in  the 
National  Congress,  and  Mrs.  William  Pouch,  President  General,  has 
made  the  building  of  the  tower  a national  project,  with  a committee 
to  be  appointed  in  every  state.  These  committees  will  function  under 
the  office  of  the  State  Historians  with  supervision  given  by  the  His- 
torian General,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  of  Paris,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Harper  Sheppard  is  acting  as  a kind  of  special  adviser  as  a 
result  of  her  long  experience  as  a leader  of  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  projects  and  a member  of  the  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission.  The  members  have  designated  the  door  as  a memo- 
rial to  their  national  leader,  Mrs.  Pouch,  the  keystone  and  arch 
above  the  door  as  a Pennsylvania  State  Memorial  and  in  honor  of 
the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  William  A.  Tompkins,  and  a beautiful  light- 
ing fixture  within  the  tower  as  a memorial  to  the  Real  Daughters.  In 
order  to  keep  the  various  states  well  represented,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  other  Valley  Forge  operations,  the  wall  space  will  be  divided 
into  forty-eight  sections  in  proportion  to  the  state  population,  and 
each  state  will  be  asked  to  contribute  its  proportional  share. 

“In  the  Beginning,”  by  Eleanor  H.  S.  Burk — Just  as  the  opening 
guns  of  World  War  II  were  being  fired,  we  were  pleased  to  read  a 
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new  history  of  the  Chapel,  skilfully  written  by  Eleanor  H.  S.  Burk, 
wife  of  the  founder  and  first  rector  and  a member  of  our  Chapel  and 
Museum  staff.  In  addition  to  her  many  duties  on  our  grounds  where 
she  makes  her  home  at  Defenders  Gate,  Mrs.  Burk  found  time  to 
w^rite  “In  the  Beginning.” 

This  little  book  brings  to  our  thought  and  feeling  the  heroic  strug- 
gle of  W.  Herbert  Burk  in  putting  his  dream  and  vision  into  effect. 
Many  homey  and  humorous  anecdotes  are  entertainingly  told,  and 
they  show  the  versatility  and  attractiveness  of  the  Chapel  founder. 
His  distinctive  qualities  are  clearly  portrayed,  and,  above  all,  his  per- 
sistence and  determined  faith  and  practice  in  the  face  of  every 
obstacle.  Mrs.  Burk  writes:  “When  he  first  spoke  of  his  plans, 

his  friends  told  him  he  was  crazy  to  think  of  building  a Chapel  at 
Valley  Forge.  They  said  he  never  could  raise  the  money — and  no 
one  would  ever  come  to  it.  They  told  him  it  couldn’t  be  done,  but 
he  did  it.” 

Profound  tributes  and  appreciations  of  Valley  Forge  by  men  of 
national  and  international  leadership,  including  Lord  Bryce,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Sir  Wilfred  Powell  and  General  Pershing  are 
included.  The  work  of  Charles  Custis  Harrison,  who  was  at  the 
center  of  the  efforts  made  in  raising  the  $400,000,  is  well  referred  to. 

A page  entitled  “Portrait  of  a Genius”  affords  a good  appendix 
to  Mrs.  Burk’s  splendid  book.  This  page  reads: 

A news  item  conveys  the  information  that  a patent  for  ornamen- 
tal pew  ends  has  been  issued  to  Dr.  W.  Herbert  Burk. 

Will  nothing  stay  the  indomitable  energy  of  this  man  of  Valley 
Forge?  Depression  nor  occasional  ills  seem  to  have  any  influence  on 
him.  He  was  sick  on  Sunday;  but  Monday  found  him,  cheerful  as 
ever,  back  at  his  desk  strewn  with  all  sorts  of  reports  and  plans  and 
papers,  heartening  his  co-workers,  receiving  many  visitors,  attending, 
as  usual,  to  the  day’s  work. 

And  in  between,  dreaming  into  actuality  such  things  as  pew  ends 
and  other  details  of  the  new  and  greater  Church  that  is  to  rise  on  the 
ground  adjoining  the  chapel,  that  he  personally  brought  into  being, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Clergyman,  executive  organizer,  builder,  the  many-sided  Dr.  Burk 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  friends  he  has  made.  But  their  material 
support  has  come  because  they  came  to  know  and  have  faith  in  his 
talents  to  put  their  gifts  to  highest  use. 

To  him  they  have  entered  ordinary  lucre,  and  the  alchemy  of  his 
genius  has  transmuted  it  into  marvels  of  marble  and  of  metal,  poems 
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in  glass  and  wood,  sermons  in  stone.  The  symphonic  whole  has 
glorified  the  art  of  architecture,  but  behind  it  all  is  the  man  who 
really  made  it,  the  modest  soul  who  calls  himself  a country  preacher. 

Valley  Forge  Chapel  is  a place  of  beautiful  things  and  words  and 
memories.  Dr.  Burk  has  his  able  critics  as  well  as  his  devoted 
admirers — as  what  man  of  action  hasn’t? — but  he  goes  right  on  with 
the  great  work  he  is  in.  It  must  be  the  wish  of  every  true  Montgom- 
ery Countian  that  he  will  be  spared  to  see  it  through. 

“V alley  Forge,”  by  Gilbert  S.  Jones — During  the  year  1942,  a 
little  book  called  “Valley  Forge  Park,  an  Historical  Record  and  Guide 
Book,”  compiled  by  Gilbert  S.  Jones,  was  published. 

Mr.  Jones  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  and  development 
of  Valley  Forge.  He  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Park  Commission  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Historical  Society.  To  our  National  Shrine,  Mr.  Jones  brought  a 
wide  and  successful  experience  In  journalism  and  his  writings  are 
highly  valued. 

In  this  illuminating  and  attractive  guide  book  we  find  a short,  yet 
thorough,  survey  of  the  history  of  these  historical  grounds.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  life  of  General  Washington  and  his  men  at  Valley  Forge 
are  clearly  and  accurately  brought  out.  The  privations  and  hardships 
of  the  soldiers,  the  arrangement  of  fortifications,  the  discipline  and 
training  are  all  well  described. 

The  author  also  pictures  the  buildings,  memorials  and  other 
works  of  recent  years  and  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  Valley  Forge 
in  the  fullness  of  its  unique  tradition.  Maps  and  photographs  make 
the  way  very  clear  for  the  reader. 

Mr.  Jones’  final  paragraph  affords  a strong  quotation: 

On  this  ground  the  common  man,  constituting  the  soul  of  a nation 
of  free  human  beings,  fought  out  the  spiritual  battle  of  his  career, 
endured  and  triumphed  in  the  majestic  name  of  Duty.  But  symboliz- 
ing the  place,  supplying  the  clear  atmosphere  through  which  each  inci- 
dent of  the  time  is  seen,  clothing  the  vision  of  each  hut  and  hospital, 
each  frozen  foot  and  disease-ravaged  body,  each  hunger-stricken  yeo- 
man, in  every  exhibition  of  character  here  exemplified,  stands  the 
crowning  glory  of  Valley  Forge — George  Washington. 

The  Park  Commission — The  Park  Commission  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  With  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Major-General  Edward  C.  Shannon,  and  the 
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other  members  of  the  Commission,  highly  patriotic  men  and  women, 
the  Chapel  leaders  work  in  perfect  harmony,  and  thereby  Church  and 
State  find  their  natural  and  satisfying  relationship. 

The  Commission  has  recently  acquired  all  lands  abutting  the 
Schuylkill  River  on  the  north  bank,  from  Betzwood  to  the  Pawling 
Bridge,  thereby  protecting  for  all  time  the  integrity  of  the  Park  and 
safeguarding  the  encampment  grounds  from  commercial  encroach- 
ment on  the  north  and  west. 

Several  important  units  of  the  original  encampment  have  been 
restored,  including  Fort  Mordecai  Moore,  Stirling  Redoubt,  Inner 
Line  Rifle  Pit,  two  redans  flanking  Fort  Moore,  two  redans  flanking 
Fort  Washington.  The  Commission  has  acquired  the  original  Com- 
missary Quarters  property,  the  site  of  Sullivan  Bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  River,  the  site  of  the  Picket  Post  of  Varnum’s  Brigade  and 
the  land  occupied  by  several  companies  of  Sullivan’s  Brigade  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Twenty-four  other  restorations, 
including  that  of  the  Old  Forge,  are  recommended  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s latest  report  to  the  Governor. 

Adequate  parking  places  at  the  Chapel  and  at  the  Dogwood 
grove  have  been  provided.  The  entrances  to  the  Park  are  being 
studied  and  will  some  day  be  arranged  in  a more  attractive  and  con- 
venient way. 

As  a result  of  long  efforts  by  the  Commission,  Valley  Forge  Park 
soon  may  present  to  interested  visitors  a complete  roster  of  all  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  under  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
National  Archives  have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and  it  is  planned  to  obtain  from  those  Federal  records  photostatic 
copies  which  shall  be  available  for  inspection  at  the  Park. 

The  members  of  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  are: 


Major-General  Edward  C.  Shannon Chairman 

Theodore  Lane  Bean Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Bessie  Dobson  Altemus  Mrs.  Stacy  B.  Lloyd 
Mrs.  William  J.  Clothier 
Joseph  Neff  Ewing 
Col.  William  Innes  Forbes 
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Forney 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Gates 

Gilbert  S.  Jones Executive  Secretary 

L.  Ralph  Phillips Park  Superintendent 


Ralph  Morgan 
Adolf  Muller 
Norris  D.  Wright 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Wright 
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The  Summer  Encampment — The  Chapel  grounds  and  buildings 
have  been  used  during  the  past  two  summers  as  a camp  by  the  cadets 
of  the  Vallege  Forge  Military  Academy.  This  large  and  attractive 
school,  of  which  General  Milton  G.  Baker  is  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent, is  located  just  outside  of  Wayne  in  the  direction  of  Valley 
Forge. 

We  were  highly  pleased  to  have  this  more  intimate  affiliation 
with  the  institution  and  to  get  so  well  acquainted  with  the  cadets 
and  the  officers  in  charge.  Col.  Paul  J.  Dowling,  Lt.  Col.  R.  J. 
Scott,  Major  T.  F.  Robertson,  Capt.  R.  B.  Burr,  ist  Lt.  W.  R. 
Coon,  1st  Lt.  J.  R.  Carroll,  2nd  Lt.  Roger  Mills,  Staff  Sergeant 
Frank  Boyko  and  Sergeant  Robert  Shorts  comprised  the  officer 
personnel. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  M.  Prentiss,  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board  of 
the  Academy,  has  written  a very  full  and  enlightening  article  on  the 
significance  of  the  encampment.  He  outlines  the  purpose  of  the  War 
Department  in  arranging  the  summer  encampments  for  this  and  simi- 
lar schools,  and  stresses  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  historic 
grounds  at  Valley  Forge  as  their  camp  site.  The  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  these  sacred  grounds  guarantee  deeper  thought  and  feeling 
and  stronger  morale  to  these  “latest  sons  of  Valley  Forge.”  He 
continues : 

Possibly  some  of  the  lads  on  guard  could  sense  the  mystic  presence 
of  the  great  men  whose  leadership  and  patriotism  outlasts  the  cen- 
turies. The  shades  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Wayne  and  Von 
Steuben  must  dominate  ground  lately  echoing  to  the  rattle  of  mod- 
ern gunfire  and  the  shout  of  twentieth  century  tactics.  Valley  Forge 
and  its  historic  significance  have  been  written  into  the  hearts  of  this 
generation  of  its  sons.  The  courtesy  of  Dr.  Hubley  R.  Owen  in 
permitting  use  of  his  private  swimming  pool  was  appreciated  by  all 
members  of  the  detachment. 

Amid  the  series  of  outdoor  concerts  given  by  our  Music  Center, 
the  talent  for  one  was  supplied  by  the  cadets,  directed  by  their  music 
instructor,  Mr.  Herman  Weiss. 

The  Rev.  E.  Raymond  Baublitz  is  the  Chaplain  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy. 

Dedication  Exercises — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion have,  from  the  beginning,  taken  a leading  part  in  building  Valley 
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Forge.  The  State  Bells  in  the  Carillon,  the  State  Flags  and  the  State 
Stars  on  the  National  Birthday  Bell  have  been  secured  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  members  of  this  patriotic  organization. 

During  the  war  years  many  officers  and  members  have  come  to 
the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  under  the  leadership  of  former 
President  General  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Robert,  Jr.,  and  President  Gen- 
eral Mrs.  William  H.  Pouch  for  the  dedication  of  thirteen  of  the 
State  Bells — Arizona,  Washington,  Iowa,  Montana,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennes- 
see, New  Mexico  and  Florida,  four  State  Flags — South  Dakota, 
Louisiana,  Oregon  and  Oklahoma,  and  five  State  Stars  on  the 
National  Birthday  Bell — Colorado,  Florida,  West  Virginia,  Illinois 
and  Maryland.  Inspiring  patriotic  ceremonies  were  held  on  each 
occasion,  with  many  representatives  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  attendance. 

An  Address*  of  April  27,  IQ41,  at  Washington  Memorial  Chapel 
— Last  summer  one  of  our  young  men  at  Valley  Forge  objected  to  a 
sign  I put  up  on  the  bulletin  board,  which  enumerated  the  faults  of 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  regime  and  suggested  what  might  be  done  about 
it.  This  young  man  said  the  sign  was  so  unfriendly  in  expression  and 
spirit  that  it  would  breed  more  unfriendliness  and  more  strife  In  turn, 
and  in  his  opinion,  no  church  should  do  that.  He  is  a fine  example  of 
young  American  manhood  and  I respected  his  opinion.  I have  never 
mentioned  this  matter  before,  but  today  I want  to  talk  about  it. 
While  we  believe  that  this  youth’s  thought  was  based  on  high  Ideal- 
ism and  is  noble,  yet  I think  now  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  there 
are  other  ways  of  looking  at  the  church  and  describing  its  function 
and  purpose. 

The  original  word  for  church  in  the  Greek  language  means  an 
“assembly”  and  at  times  a “legislative  assembly” — the  town  meeting 
idea.  As  we  think  of  the  church’s  program,  seven  days  a week,  it 
includes  an  opportunity  to  come  together  under  the  right  auspices, 
to  exchange  thought,  to  present  the  different  points  of  view,  discover 
the  truth  and  learn  what  to  do  about  It.  The  perfect  serenity  and 
peace,  which  my  friend  wanted  the  church  to  supply.  Is  a part  of  the 
whole  program  and  should  always  be  Included. 


*Copies  of  this  address  by  John  Robbins  Hart  were  sold  for  British  War  Relief. 
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Since  that  time  last  summer  we  have  become  increasingly  alarmed 
at  world  events  and  we  must  face  appalling  realities  and  necessities. 
Many  different  convictions  have  been,  and  are  being,  expressed  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  be  tolerant  and  receptive  to  these  opposing 
ideas. 

This  morning  over  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  Chestnut  Hill,  I sup- 
pose the  Rev.  George  Trowbridge  is  expressing  his  belief  in  pacificism, 
and  no  one  has  a better  right  to  do  so  than  George  Trowbridge.  A 
genuinely  sincere  man,  exemplifying  fine  leadership. 

Out  in  Cincinnati  Bishop  Henry  Hobson  may  be  reiterating  his 
famous  statement  of  a few  days  ago  that  Hitler  must  be  stopped  and 
that  we  should  send  everything  to  stop  him  and  at  once,  including 
our  own  men  if  necessary.  No  one  has  a better  right  to  say  that  than 
Henry  Hobson.  I was  with  him  at  the  Northfield  Student  Conference 
when  he  returned  from  the  First  World  War.  He  stood  well  above 
six  feet  tall  and  built  in  perfect  proportion.  A major  at  twenty-five, 
he  won  the  highest  service  medals,  and  I do  not  believe  Yale  has  ever 
turned  out  a better  man.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whom  I have 
ever  known  who  was  afraid  of  nothing.  Not  long  ago  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  “Churchman”  stating  that  he  had  been  and  still  was 
a pacifist,  but  Hitler  must  be  stopped.  That  is  a fast  use  of  words, 
but  we  understand  his  spirit. 

And  so  we  go  on  collecting  whatever  thought  and  conviction  we 
can,  and  prepare,  I trust,  for  anything. 

This  week  Colonel  Lindbergh  said  the  worst  thing  which  has  yet 
been  said,  that  England  is  now  losing  the  war  I Imagine  the  effect 
of  those  words,  the  psychology  of  so  stimulating  the  courage  of  the 
enemy.  Then  we  ask,  how  is  England  losing  the  war?  Just  because 
the  countries  of  Europe  have  gone  under,  have  been  betrayed  or  have 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  German  attack,  does  not  mean  that 
England,  too,  has  lost.  England  stands  ready  for  all  the  “blood  and 
tears”  that  Hitler  can  bring  to  that  island,  and  if  it  ever  did  fall,  let 
us  not  forget  that  Great  Britain  is  an  Empire,  a mighty  Empire,  and 
can  fight  from  place  to  place  throughout  the  world  as  long  as  one  man 
remains  who  believes  in  freedom  or  anything  else  that  is  decent.  I 
add  this  for  the  same  reason  which  prompted  me  to  put  up  the  sign 
last  summer — lest  we  forget  just  what  this  Nazi  menace  really  is. 
This  Hitlerized  Germany  has  destroyed  the  home,  breaking  every 
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sanctity  and  tradition,  as  they  demand  more  children  for  the  state, 
produced  wholesale,  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  feed  the  war 
machine,  with  every  indecency  replacing  the  ethics  and  standards  that 
we  believe  in  and  try  to  live  by.  All  these  children  are  then  educated 
contrary  to  what  we  have  tried  to  observe  and  foster.  Not  only  were 
the  textbooks  burned,  but  the  language  is  actually  destroyed.  Words 
in  the  language  conveying  ideas  such  as  liberty,  faith,  love,  kindness, 
charity  and  so  on  are  stricken  out  and  the  youth  of  the  nation  taught 
their  opposites  with  the  purpose  of  banishing  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  Third  Reich  these  highest  and  noblest  concepts. 

This  Nazi  regime  blasts  religion  and  brings  in  the  old  pagan  gods. 
Hitler  deified  and  honored  among  them.  They  would  retain  the 
sacred  seasons  of  the  church,  for  which  the  older  people  still  have  a 
deep  sentiment,  but  they  use  them  to  commemorate  the  old  Norse  and 
Teutonic  deities  which  were  abandoned  centuries  ago  for  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible. 

William  E.  Dodd,  our  former  Ambassador  to  Germany,  who  left 
there  in  disgust,  told  me  personally,  in  addition  to  his  public  utter- 
ances, of  a statue  outside  Berlin : a German  soldier  with  drawn  sword 
standing  on  a Jew,  in  the  act  of  cutting  off  his  head.  All  soldiers  are 
supposed  to  file  past  this  statue. 

Likewise,  the  economic  consideration.  I leave  material  things 
to  the  last  as  we  are  within  the  walls  of  a church,  but  material  things, 
as  the  necessities  of  life,  are  important.  All  these  economic  goods 
the  Hitlerized  machine  would  change  and  control — we  could  have 
no  chance  in  world  trade  and  no  chance  to  live  the  American  way 
of  life  as  we  know  it  today. 

Why  do  we  wait,  why  are  we  uncertain?  If  there  be  another 
side,  I want  to  hear  it  at  once. 

Abraham  Lincoln  gained  great  fame  by  stating  that  “We  cannot 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free.”  If  he  were  here  today  would  he  not 
say  this  about  the  world?  Certainly  in  the  year  1863  the  States  of 
this  country  were  not  as  much  a unit  as  the  world  is  now.  We  have 
become  a neighborhood.  The  world  is  closer  together,  more  inte- 
grated, more  interdependent,  than  were  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  seventy-five  years  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln  would  say 
today  this  world  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  is  for  us  to 
decide.  Which  shall  it  be? 
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As  long  as  people  live  on  this  earth  they  will  look  up  to  a Cross 
on  which  a Good  Man  died  in  order  that  others  might  live  and  live 
eternally.  That  sacrificial  death  has  been  commemorated  in  many 
ways  and,  among  others,  by  a poem  written  sixteen  centuries  ago.  In 
more  recent  years  this  poem  has  become  a hymn  sung  all  over  the 
world.  It  has  a simple  and  expressive  refrain: 

“I  gave  My  life  for  thee. 

What  hast  thou  done  for  Me?” 

Well  might  the  One  who  died  on  that  Cross  ask  this  question  of  you 
and  me,  and  well  might  other  millions  who  are  dying  today,  paying 
the  price  for  us,  who  believe  what  they  believe,  ask  that  question,  too. 

When  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  eternal  justice,  I 
would  rather  be  guilty  of  every  other  crime  than  to  remember  that 
I had  lived  in  this  period  of  the  world’s  history  and  had  not  known 
what  to  do,  that  I had  failed  to  give  all  that  I could  for  those  who 
were  working,  fighting  and  dying  for  faith,  freedom  and  fair  play. 
I would  hear  each  one  say : 

“I  gave  my  life  for  thee, 

What  hast  thou  done  for  me?” 


Conclusion — “What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?”  These  sacred 
words  from  the  mind  of  the  Master  and  recorded  by  His  disciple,  St. 
Luke,  have  a special  interrogation  as  we  reach  the  end  of  this  book 
and  journey  away  with  our  guests  who  have  been  viewing,  through  the 
printed  page,  the  Valley  Forge  which  we  all  claim  and  love. 

Nature’s  wondrous  store  of  beauty  has  greeted  and  welcomed  you. 
If  these  everlasting  hills  were  snow-clad,  or  if  the  trees  were  decked 
in  dogwood  blossoms  or  autumn  leaf  when  you  arrived,  the  blue  sky, 
floating  cloud  or  moonlight  ray  must  have  seemed  more  fair  than 
before.  The  exalted  dream  and  vision  of  man,  finding  expression  in 
stained  glass,  carved  wood  and  massive  stone,  gave  you  a transcend- 
ence of  spirit.  Did  you  picture  the  Continental  troops  in  ragged 
array,  knowing  there  was  food  somewhere  but  not  getting  to  them, 
and  share  with  these  heroes  of  days  gone  by,  some  sense  of  what  it 
means  to  give  all?  You  saw  the  old  Inn  and  Washington’s  Head- 
quarters, and  perhaps  wondered  about  the  many  places  where  he  knelt 
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in  prayer.  Did  this  reality  of  his  soul  and  the  skillful  training  of  his 
great  drillmaster,  Baron  von  Steuben,  combine  to  give  you  the  picture 
of  why  that  army  afterwards  succeeded,  and  why  we  shall  today? 
You  saw  a memorial  Cross  to  Abraham  Lincoln  above  the  altar  of 
a Chapel  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.  Did  this 
effective  union  of  these  two  great  names  give  you  strength  for  today 
and  tomorrow? 

You  came,  knowing  that  the  dimensions  of  man  are  many  and 
varied,  and  hoped  that  your  highest — the  indescribable  and  ineffable 
— would  find  peace  at  Valley  Forge.  Is  it  that  way?  If  you  came 
to  see  more  or  less,  tell  us.  If  more,  tell  us  so  that  when  you  come 
again  we  may  have  your  loftiest  anticipation  supplied  and  fulfilled; 
if  less,  then  do  confirm  our  hope  that  here  indeed  is  the  “Open  Door” 
to  the  Infinite,  where  the  voice  of  the  spirit  whispers  again,  “Behold, 
I make  all  things  new.” 
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Pennsylvania  *Statesmansliip— At 
Home  an  a At  road 

By  Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Litt.  D.,  Milton,  Pennsylvania 

HERE  is  an  unusual  relationship  among  Pennsylvania 
families  in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States  that  can- 
not be  duplicated  elsewhere.  The  only  two  brothers  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  were  William  Maclay, 
one  of  the  original  members  of  that  body,  and  his  brother  Samuel, 
who  served  1803-1809. 

When  William  Maclay  and  Robert  Morris  were  elected  to  the 
first  United  States  Senate,  October  i,  1788,  a newspaper  of  the  day 
said : “The  landed  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  will  be  well 
represented.”  Maclay  has  popularly  been  remembered  as  the  first 
democrat  of  America.  The  only  two  brothers  to  serve  as  governors 
of  two  states  were  William  Bigler  and  his  brother  John.  They  served 
at  the  same  time  as  chief  executives  of  Pennsylvania  and  California. 
Simon  Cameron  and  his  son  James  Donald  Cameron  each  served  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  each  later  served  as 
Secretary  of  War.  These  mentioned  were  natives  of  the  area  of  these 
Chronicles.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  in  this  record  that  Mrs.  Vic- 
toria Claflin  Woodhull,  born  in  present  Clinton  County,  was  the  first 
woman  to  aspire  to  the  Presidency,  in  1870,  and  James  Black,  native 
of  Lewisburg,  was  the  first  nominee  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for  Presi- 
dent, in  1872. 

The  only  Pennsylvanian  to  become  President  was  James  Buchanan, 
born  in  Franklin  County  and  later  a resident  of  Lancaster.  Four 
members  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  resident  in  the  area  of 
these  Chronicles  became  vice-president  of  that  body,  equivalent  to 
being  Lieutenant  Governor.  Three  served  as  Governor  under  the 
Constitution  of  1790,  five  each  under  the  Constitutions  of  1838  and 

♦From  “Chronicles  of  Central  Pennsylvania,”  of  which  Dr.  Godcharles  is  author, 
soon  to  come  from  press.  Printed  by  permission. — Ed. 
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1873,  the  latter  one  being  in  effect  at  the  present.  Alexander  H. 
Stephen,  native  of  Duncan’s  Island,  served  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

The  area  has  furnished  eighteen  governors  of  other  states  who 
served  twenty-nine  terms  in  office^  and  one  Governor  of  each  the 
Virgin  Isles  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Eighteen  residents  of  this  area  served  Pennsylvania  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  three  of  whom  were  chosen  president  pro  tempore  of 
that  body,  and  twenty  served  as  United  States  Senators  from  other 
states,  one  of  whom  also  served  as  president  pro  tempore.  Eleven 
have  served  as  members  of  Presidential  Cabinets,  two  of  whom  held 
two  different  positions,  and  one  held  three.  The  latter  was  Robert 
Smith,' native  of  Lancaster,  and  a brother  of  the  distinguished  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Smith.  Robert  was  a State  Senator  in  Maryland,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  1802-05,  United  States  Attorney-General  1805-09, 
Secretary  of  State  1809-1 1.  He  was  also  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland, 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Samuel  Smith  was  a hero  in  battle  of  Fort  Mifflin,  and  Congress 
rewarded  him  with  a sword  and  vote  of  thanks;  he  served  in  Con- 
gress and  United  States  Senate  for  Maryland,  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  1801.  In  War  of  1812  he  was  a major-general  and 
in  command  at  the  defense  of  Baltimore.  He  was  mayor  of  Balti- 
more at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  22,  1839. 

James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Stony  Batter,  Peters  Township,  Franklin  County,  April  23, 

His  father  was  a native  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1761,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1783,  settling  in  what  was  then  Cumberland 
County.  He  married  Elizabeth  Spear,  comely  daughter  of  a neigh- 
boring farmer.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
James  was  the  second  born. 

The  father  was  well-to-do  and  James  received  a fine  education; 
first  at  a school  in  Mercersburg,  near  his  home,  and  in  1807  he  entered 
Dickinson  College,  graduating  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

He  went  to  Lancaster,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1812.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
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and  young  Buchanan  was  a Federalist  in  politics,  and  they  opposed 
the  war,  yet  he  spoke  his  favor  of  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  and  he 
was  among  the  earliest  to  enroll. 

In  1814  he  was  elected  to  General  Assembly,  and  reelected,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  term  he  returned  to  Lancaster  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  which  he  was  already  becoming  distinguished. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  romantic  experience  which  caused 
him  to  always  remain  unmarried,  and  had  an  important  influence  in 
shaping  his  career.  He  was  engaged  to  Anne  C.,  the  beautiful  and 
charming  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  Coleman.  The  unhappy  love 
affair  of  this  couple  is  still  discussed  with  interest  by  old  Lancaster- 
ians,  as  the  world  loves  a mystery  and  a mystery  has  always  sur- 
rounded this  romance.  James  and  Anne  were  engaged  and  the  course 
of  true  love  seemed  to  be  running  smoothly,  and  Mr.  Coleman  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  when  the  singularly  attractive  young 
lady  suddenly  broke  her  engagement,  for  what  reason  the  world  has 
never  known.  They  only  knew  that  young  Buchanan  received  a note 
while  in  court,  which  he  read,  looked  very  much  troubled  and  left  the 
courtroom  soon  after. 

A few  days  later  Miss  Coleman  died  while  visiting  a friend  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Coleman,  said:  “You 
have  lost  a dear,  dear  daughter,  I have  lost  the  only  earthly  object  of 
my  affection,  without  whom  life  now  presents  to  me  a dreary  blank.” 

His  career  as  a lawyer,  however,  was  so  successful  that,  at  the 
age  of  forty  years,  he  retired  from  the  profession  with  a handsome 
fortune.  He  was  also  faithful  to  the  memory  of  his  early  love  as  he 
never  married,  and  at  his  palatial  residence  “Wheatland,”  in  Lan- 
caster, and  in  the  White  House,  at  Washington,  his  house  was  pre- 
sided over  by  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  niece,  Miss  Harriet 
Lane,  who,  after  an  interesting  experience  at  home  and  abroad,  mar- 
ried the  talented  Henry  E.  Johnston,  of  Baltimore,  a marriage  of 
which  President  Buchanan  entirely  approved. 

As  a Federalist  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1821,  and  he  served 
live  successive  terms.  When  the  Federal  party  disappeared  he  took 
sides  with  the  Democrats.  He  supported  Jackson  for  the  Presidency 
in  1828,  when  the  present  Democratic  party  was  organized. 

In  1832-34  Mr.  Buchanan  was  United  States  Minister  to  Russia, 
then  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  until  1845,  Secretary  of 
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State,  1845-49,  when  he  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  pro-slavery 
men,  opposing  the  David  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ments generally.  He  was  unsuccessful  candidate  for  President  in 
1852. 

In  1853  President  Pierce  nominated  him  United  States  Minister 
to  England,  where  he  remained  until  1856.  He  returned  to  America, 
and  was  made  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  President. 
He  defeated  General  John  C.  Fremont,  receiving  the  electoral  vote 
of  all  the  slave-holding  states,  together  with  those  of  California, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  situation  was  ominous.  His  cabinet  was  composed  of  four 
members  from  slave-labor  states  and  three  from  free-labor  states. 
Those  from  the  former  became  the  active  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
and  assisted  in  attempts  to  destroy  the  Union.  His  administration 
witnessed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  became  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  sources  of  serious  misgivings  and  constant  worriment.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  greatly  excited  the  North,  while  John  Brown’s 
raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry  stimulated  the  anti-slavery  and  anti-southern 
feeling.  Then  followed  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Southern  politicians  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  Union.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  weight  of 
Buchanan’s  influence  was  to  the  liking  of  the  Southerners.  Supported 
by  the  legal  opinion  of  his  Attorney-General,  Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black, 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  declared  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Executive 
of  the  Nation  possessed  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  the 
secession  of  a State.  General  Lewis  Cass,  his  Secretary  of  State,  dif- 
fered in  this  opinion  and  resigned,  December  12,  i860.  His  cabinet 
became  disrupted  and  dissolution  occurred,  and  being  thus  relieved 
from  pressure  the  President  was  able  to  act  more  patriotically.  He 
made  a move  in  the  direction  of  positive  action  in  the  attempt  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  by  sending  the  steamer  “Star  of 
the  West”  with  men  and  provisions  to  Charleston  harbor,  but  the  relief 
ship  was  compelled  to  return. 

On  March  9,  1861,  Mr.  Buchanan  arrived  at  Wheatland,  his 
country  seat.  Feeling  the  injustice  of  the  prevailing  opinion  he  spent 
a portion  of  his  leisure  hours  after  his  retirement  in  writing  a vindica- 
tion of  his  policy,  which  was  published  in  1866. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  died  at  Wheatland,  June  i,  1868.  He  lived  in 
troublous  times,  and  his  political  career,  towards  the  last,  seems  to 
have  shaped  more  by  persistent  politicians  than  by  his  own  better 
impulses  and  judgment. 

Colonel  Matthew  Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  was  born  in  Paxtang,  then  Lancaster,  now  Dauphin  County, 
March  13,  1740. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Smith,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  a soldier  under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  serving  in  the  final 
campaign  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  During  the  interim  between 
that  war  and  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  active  leader  among 
the  early  settlers  in  what  are  now  Dauphin,  Cumberland  and  North- 
umberland counties,  a leader  in  the  struggles  against  the  Indians  and 
a respected  and  brave  frontiersman. 

Late  in  1763  the  Indians,  especially  the  Conestoga,  caused  much 
suffering  in  the  lower  Susquehanna  region  and  the  territory  between 
Harris’  Ferry  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  terrible  incursions  perpetrated 
and  the  many  murders  committed  by  these  savages  resulted  in  having 
the  provincial  authorities  place  these  Indians  under  their  care  in  Lan- 
caster, Conestoga  and  Philadelphia. 

This  protection  so  incensed  the  settlers,  who  had  lost  many  of 
their  kin  through  the  perfidy  of  the  so-called  friendly  Indians,  that 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  authorities  against  this  support  and  pro- 
tection, but  no  attention  was  given  the  frontiersmen. 

These  settlers  continued  to  suffer  until  their  patience  was  sorely 
tried.  They  then  took  matters  in  their  own  hands  and  banded  together 
as  the  “Paxtang  Boys,”  under  the  leadership  of  Captains  Matthew 
Smith  and  Lazarus  Stewart,  and  they  made  a clean  job  of  their  design. 

The  “Paxtang  Boys”  marched  to  Lancaster,  December  27,  1763, 
broke  into  the  workhouse,  and  before  their  anger  could  be  suppressed 
the  last  of  the  so-called  “Conestoga”  had  yielded  up  his  life.  After 
this  no  other  murder  was  committed  by  the  Indians  among  the  set- 
tlers in  this  vicinity. 

Captain  Matthew  Smith,  as  one  of  the  actual  leaders,  seems  to 
have  borne  the  lion’s  share  of  the  blame  for  the  act,  although  he  did 
march  with  the  “Paxtang  Boys”  when  they  attacked  the  Indians. 

February  13,  1764,  a lengthy  declaration  was  prepared  for  presen- 
tation to  the  General  Assembly,  then  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  signed 
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by  two  of  the  citizens,  Matthew  Smith  and  James  Gibson.  The  peti- 
tion stated,  however,  that  they  signed  it  “on  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
by  appointment  of  a great  number  of  the  frontier  inhabitants.”  This 
petition  w'as  one  of  the  most  important  ever  presented  to  a Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  caused  much  heated  debate. 

A long  and  exciting  siege  in  the  Assembly  was  enacted  by  the  lead- 
ers. On  one  side  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  Israel  Pemberton,  the 
Quaker  leader,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  and  on  the  popular  side,  or  that 
of  the  people  and  the  “Paxtang  Boys,”  were  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  Dr.  David  James  Dove  and  many  others. 

As  a stronger  act  in  supporting  their  position  the  “Paxtang  Boys” 
planned  a march  to  Philadelphia  and  started  In  a body,  this  time  under 
Captain  Matthew  Smith.  Great  consternation  w'as  witnessed  In  the 
capital  city.  The  militia  was  called  out  and  all  business  was  sus- 
pended. But  the  delegation  was  not  warlike  and  totally  unaware  of 
the  anxiety  felt  in  Philadelphia  or  of  jfhe  military  preparations  made 
to  receive  them.  Proudly  bearing  their  declaration,  approved  by  fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  with  many  letters  from 
prominent  personages,  they  were  met  by  commissioners  sent  out  by 
the  Governor,  to  whom  they  made  known  their  intentions.  Captain 
Smith  presented  their  declarations  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  termed 
in  the  minutes  of  that  day  as  “The  declaration  of  the  rioters  and  the 
petition  of  the  back  Inhabitants.”  During  the  long  debate  the  main 
body  of  the  party  returned  home  and  thus  ended  the  “Paxtang  Boys’ 
Insurrection.” 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Captain  Smith  organized 
a company  of  riflemen,  which  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Thompson’s 
battalion.  After  a tedious  march  overland  from  present  Dauphin 
County  to  Boston,  the  company  joined  the  Continental  Army  at  that 
place  and  on  September  5,  1775,  his  company  was  detached  to  Gen- 
eral Arnold’s  command  for  the  expedition  to  Canada. 

Captain  Smith  survived  the  hardships  of  the  march  through  the 
Maine  woods,  the  disastrous  assault  at  Quebec,  December  31,  and  the 
brief  confinement  as  a prisoner  of  war  which  followed,  when  he  joined 
his  regiment  together  with  a few  survivors  of  his  company,  but  he 
soon  thereafter  resigned  his  commission,  on  December  5,  1776.  Cap- 
tain Smith’s  services  were,  however,  much  appreciated  and  he  was 
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promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  September  27,  1777,  and  assigned  to 
the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

In  the  spring  of  1778  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Province  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 
October  1 1,  1779,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  resigned  shortly  after  assuming  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  high  office. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of  Fort 
Freeland,  on  Warrior  Run,  in  Northumberland  County,  reached  Pax- 
tang,  Matthew  Smith  marched  to  Sunbury  with  a volunteer  militia  of 
fifty  men  raised  by  his  own  efforts  and  made  a hurried  march  to  over- 
take the  British  commander.  Captain  McDonald,  and  the  retreating 
British  invaders,  including  their  Indian  allies. 

This  distinguished  statesman-soldier-patriot  established  himself  in 
a fine  residence  in  what  is  now  the  Fourth  Ward  of  Milton  and 
became  its  most  influential  anc|^  revered  citizen. 

The  following  obituary  appeared  in  “Kennedy’s  Gazette,”  pub- 
lished at  Northumberland,  under  date  of  July  30,  1794: 

Died,  the  2 2d  inst.,  about  sunset  at  Milton,  Colonel  Matthew 
Smith,  aged  fifty  four  years,  being  one  of  the  first  patriots  for  liberty; 
went  to  Canada  in  the  year  1775,  and  suffered  extremities.  He  was 
once  prothonotary  of  Northumberland  County.  Was  interred  23d 
inst.,  attended  by  a large  number  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
together  with  a volunteer  company  of  light  infantry  from  Milton, 
conducted  by  Major  Pratt,  and  commanded  by  Captain  James  Boyd, 
who,  marching  about  six  miles  to  Warrior  Run  burying  ground  and 
shedding  a tear  over  the  old  patriot’s  grave,  deposited  his  remains 
with  three  well  directed  volleys  and  returned  home  in  good  order. 

Linn’s  “Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley”  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  these  soldiers  actually  carried  the  body  the  entire  distance  of  six 
miles  to  the  old  cemetery,  where  his  bones  now  repose.  The  dust  of 
this  patriot,  soldier  and  statesman  lies  within  a few  rods  of  the  very 
fort  he  rushed  from  Paxtang  with  his  brave  militiamen  to  protect. 
His  grave  is  marked  by  large  boulder  bearing  a bronze  tablet.  It  was 
erected  by  Perseverance  Lodge,  No.  21,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  Harrisburg,  of  which  the  colonel  was  the  Warrant  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter in  1779. 
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General  James  Potter,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  was  born  on  the  river  Foyle,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
1729. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Crozier)  Potter,  who, 
when  James  was  twelve  years  of  age,  sailed  on  the  ship  “Dunnegall,” 
and  landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaware.  They  settled  at  Shippensburg, 
where  the  father  was  commissioned  the  first  sheriff  of  Cumberland 
County,  October  6,  1750. 

In  1756  James  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  company  of  Colo- 
nel John  Armstrong’s  battalion,  of  which  his  father  was  the  captain. 
He  served  at  the  attack  and  destruction  of  the  Indian  stronghold  of 
Kittanning,  September  8,  1756,  during  which  action  he  was  wounded. 
He  rose  through  the  several  ranks,  and  became  a captain  February 
I7>  i?59-  company  in  pursuit  of  the  Indian  marauders 

who  murdered  Schoolmaster  Enoch  Brown  and  his  ten  young  pupils, 
near  Greencastle,  July  26,  1764. 

Captain  Potter  removed  to  Sunbury  soon  after  the  purchase  of 
1768.  He  was  one  of  the  original  justices  when  Northumberland 
County  was  erected  March  21,  1772.  He  removed  to  a tract  above 
the  present  village  of  New  Columbia,  Union  County,  where  he  lived 
until  he  settled  permanently  in  Penn’s  Valley,  in  1774. 

In  September,  1775,  Captain  Potter  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
Northumberland  County  Militia,  and  marched  to  fight  in  the  Revolu- 
tion at  the  head  of  his  command,  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton. 

In  July,  1776,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  but  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  and  April  5, 

1777,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general. 

In  the  operations  about  Staten  Island  he  was  most  active,  and 
became  a trusted  and  valuable  aide  to  General  Washington.  Follow- 
ing the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Paoli,  and  Germantown,  in  January, 

1778,  he  obtained  a leave  from  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  to 
return  home  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  He  was 
in  Penn’s  Valley  during  the  summer  of  1778,  assisting  in  repelling 
inroads  of  the  hostile  Indians.  His  command  on  the  West  Branch 
frontier  was  active  and  effective,  yet  the  Indians  for  a time  held  the 
controlling  hand.  General  Potter  removed  his  family  from  Fort 
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Potter,  later  called  the  “Old  Fort,”  to  Middle  Creek,  present  Snyder 
County. 

On  November  i6,  1780,  General  Potter  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  on  November  14,  1781,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Council,  which  office  ranks  with  that  of 
lieutenant  governor  of  today. 

May  23,  1782,  he  was  commissioned  major-general.  July  7,  1784, 
he  became  a member  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  a most  important 
position. 

In  the  interim  he  had  resumed  his  residence  about  New  Colum- 
bia. Here  he  became  interested  with  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  and  in  1788  he  erected  the  first  fine  residence  and 
gristmill  at  present  Potter’s  Mills,  Centre  County. 

General  Potter  was  injured  in  raising  the  frame  of  a large  barn  in 
the  fall  of  1789.  He  went  to  Franklin  County  for  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
McClellan’s  advice,  and  he  died,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  Poe,  in  Antrim  Township,  late  in  1789.  He  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  at  Brown’s  Mills  beside  his  first  wife. 

General  Potter  married  Elizabeth  Cathcart,  who  died,  leaving  a 
son,  John,  and  daughter  Elizabeth.  His  second  wife  was  Mary, 
widow  of  Thomas  Chambers,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Pat- 
terson. Their  children  were : James ; Martha,  wife  of  Hon.  Andrew 
Gregg;  Mary;  and  Margaret.  The  second  wife  died  in  Penn’s  Val- 
ley, in  1792. 

Descendants  of  General  Potter  included  five  generals,  a number 
of  other  officers  of  high  rank,  a United  States  Senator,  and  many 
others  who  served  in  Congress,  General  Assembly,  and  as  judges  and 
other  men  who  rose  to  eminence  in  professional  life.  His  grandson, 
Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  was  the  distinguished  War  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

James  Ewing,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
was  born  in  Manor  Township,  Lancaster  County,  August  3,  1736. 

He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  father  emigrated  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  son  received  a 
good  education,  and  entered  the  military  service  early  in  his  life, 
becoming  a lieutenant.  May  10,  1758,  in  the  Provincial  troops  which 
marched  with  General  John  Forbes’  expedition  to  capture  Fort 
Duquesne  from  the  French. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  and  served  from  1771  to 
1775,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety  for  York  County.  On  July  4,  1776,  an  eventful 
day  in  American  history,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  brigadier- 
generals  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associators,  out  of  which  was  formed 
the  famous  Flying  Camp. 

General  Ewing  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  Associators  in  active 
service  around  New  York  City,  and  at  the  attack  of  Trenton. 

After  the  war  General  Ewing  returned  to  his  plantation  in  Hel- 
1am  Township,  York  County,  where  he  followed  the  occupation  of 
farming.  He  had  been  recognized  for  his  real  worth  and  was  almost 
immediately  chosen  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Council,  a position  corresponding 
to  lieutenant  governor,  from  November  7,  1782,  to  November  6, 
1784.  The  following  year  he  was  a member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  after  the  Constitution  of  1790,  General  Ewing  was  the  first 
State  Senator  to  represent  York  County. 

His  influence  was  active  in  transportation  matters,  and  in  mak- 
ing Wrights  Ferry  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government. 

General  Ewing  was  a devout  Presbyterian,  and  served  as  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  Dickinson  College. 

He  died  at  his  home,  near  Wrightsville,  March  i,  1806. 

George  Ross,  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
was  born  in  New  Castle,  Lower  Counties,  present  State  of  Delaware, 
May  10,  1730. 

He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  George  Ross,  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  Catherine  Van  Gezel  Ross.  He  was  of  excellent 
Scotch  stock;  his  family  traced  their  descent  from  the  Earls  of  Ross. 

George  received  an  excellent  education,  with  special  instruction  in 
the  classics;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  with  his  half-brother,  John, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster  in  1750.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession,  and  was  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  made  prosecutor  for  the  Crown  and  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  growing  town  of  Lancaster,  which  was  soon 
recognized  by  his  neighbors  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1768.  From  this  time  his  short  life  of  forty-nine 
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years  was  crowded  with  civic  and  patriotic  duties ; while  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  honored  him  with  many  positions  of  trust. 

He  immediately  became  a leader  in  the  Assembly,  where  he  was 
a most  pronounced  Whig.  By  successive  elections  he  was  continued 
in  that  body  until  1774,  when  he  was  a member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
ference and  then  a member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress. 

George  Ross  was  one  of  a committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
patriotic  communication  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  recom- 
mending a Congress  of  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  British 
arbitrary  enactments,  and  in  this  Congress  he  consistently  furthered 
those  measures  which  finally  led  to  American  Independence. 

In  1775,  Governor  John  Penn  having  written  a message  disap- 
proving any  protective  measures  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  Mr. 
Ross  drew  up  a strong  and  convincing  reply. 

He  was  a true  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  Fort  Pitt  in  1776. 

Mr.  Ross  was  made  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for 
Pennsylvania;  vice-president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1776;  colonel  of  the  ist  Battalion  of  Associators  for  Lancaster 
County;  and,  as  a fitting  climax,  he  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

During  his  service  as  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress  he 
was  named  on  the  committee  with  General  George  Washington  and 
Robert  Morris  to  prepare  a design  for  a new  flag.  It  was  through  his 
suggestion  that  the  committee  called  on  his  niece,  Betsy  Ross,  and  with 
her  help  the  beautiful  flag  of  the  United  States  was  designed  and 
adopted. 

Ill  health  forced  Colonel  Ross  to  resign  from  Congress  and  on 
leaving  office  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  voted  him  a piece  of  silver  to 
cost  £150,  which  he  declined  to  receive. 

After  varied  and  valuable  labors  in  the  service  of  the  colonies 
and  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, as  a minute  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  for  March  i, 
1779,  records  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  George  Ross,  Esquire,  be  com- 
missioned Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  this  State,  under  the  Act  of 
Assembly;  that  this  Board  highly  approve  the  firmness  and  ability  he 
has  hitherto  shown  in  the  discharge  of  his  said  office. 
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Soon  after  settling  in  Lancaster,  in  1751,  he  married  Miss  Anne 
Lawler.  His  house  in  Lancaster  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Court  House,  and  his  country  home  was  a farm  in  what  was  then  a 
suburb  of  Lancaster,  now  a part  of  the  city,  called  in  his  honor,  Ross- 
mere.  A memorial  pillar  was  erected  in  1897  ®n  the  site  of  his  home. 

He  was  interested  in  several  iron  furnaces,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  Mary  Ann  Furnace  of  York  County.  This  was  the  first 
blast  furnace  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  His  partners  were  George 
Stephenson,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  York  County,  and  William 
Thompson,  the  latter’s  brother-in-law,  later  distinguished  as  a gen- 
eral in  the  Revolution.  George  Ross  also  owned  Spring  Forge  III, 
also  in  York  County,  and  he  was  a partner  with  George  Taylor,  of 
Easton,  another  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  a fur- 
nace in  New  Jersey  called  Bloomsbury  Forge. 

His  half-brother,  John  Ross,  was  also  much  interested  in  the  iron 
business,  and  seems  to  have  been  a rather  picturesque  character.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  King,  and  Graydon  says  of  him:  “Mr.  John 

Ross,  who  loved  ease  and  Maderia  much  better  than  liberty  and 
strife,  declared  for  neutrality,  saying,  that  let  who  would  be  king,  he 
well  knew  that  he  would  be  a subject.” 

His  health  seems  to  have  been  poor  for  some  time  before  his 
death  as  a letter  from  Edward  Burd  to  Jasper  Yates,  July  16,  1779, 
says : 

Poor  Mr.  George  Ross  is  gone  at  last.  I was  one  of  his  Car- 
riers. He  said  he  was  going  to  a cooler  climate,  and  behaved  in 
the  same  cheerful  way  at  his  exit  as  he  did  all  thru  the  different 
trying  scenes  of  life. 

He  was  a churchman  by  inheritance,  and  was  vestryman  and 
warden  of  St.  James’  Church,  Lancaster,  contributing  liberally  to  its 
varied  interests.  Genial,  kind  and  considerate,  his  sense  of  humor 
evidently  lightened  the  cares  of  his  strenuous  life. 

The  “Philadelphia  Packet,”  July  15,  1779,  contained  this  item: 
“Yesterday  died  at  his  seat  near  this  city,  the  Honorable  George  Ross, 
Judge  of  Admiralty  of  this  State.”  He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  Christ’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  day  following  his  death.  The 
Supreme  Executive  Council  attended  the  obsequies  in  a body. 
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Simon  Snyder,  three  times  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  November  5,  1759. 

He  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Snyder,  a respectable  mechanic,  born 
in  the  Palatinate,  Germany,  in  November,  1725,  where  he  was  reared 
in  the  Lutheran  religion.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1744,  and  set- 
tled in  Lancaster  County.  He  married  a widow,  Maria  Elizabeth 
Kreamer,  in  1750.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom 
Simon  was  the  fourth  child  and  third  son. 

Anthony  Snyder  died  April  25,  1774,  and  soon  thereafter  Simon 
went  to  York  and  became  apprenticed  to  a tanner,  serving  faithfully 
for  four  years  without  being  bound  by  an  indenture,  common  prac- 
tice at  that  time. 

During  this  apprenticeship  Simon  attended  a night  school  taught 
by  John  Jones,  a worthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Simon 
made  progress  in  his  quest  of  education. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Michael,  of  Lancaster,  and  in  July,  1784, 
they  removed  to  Selinsgrove,  then  in  Northumberland,  later  in  Union, 
and  now  in  Snyder  County.  Here  he  opened  a store  and  became 
owner  of  a large  gristmill.  Successful  in  his  business  ventures,  he 
became  a man  of  considerable  means  and  of  great  influence  in  local 
affairs.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1789  was  elected 
a member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  1790. 
In  this  convention  he  proved  his  worth  and  common  sense. 

In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  sat  in  that 
body  by  reelections  until  1808,  serving  as  Speaker  the  last  six  years. 

While  the  Germans  had  long  been  settled  in  great  numbers  in 
Pennsylvania  none  had  been  selected  for  high  office  until  1805,  when 
the  popularity  of  Speaker  Simon  Snyder  placed  him  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Governor,  but  Governor  Thomas  McKean  defeated 
him  by  a small  majority.  In  1808  the  Speaker  was  again  placed  in 
nomination  and  this  time  he  defeated  James  Ross,  native  of  York 
County,  then  a successful  lawyer  and  the  leading  citizen  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  reelected  in  18  ii  and  1814,  serving  the  full  period  allowed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  first  Governor  of  German  parentage  made 
good. 

During  the  eventful  period  of  his  service  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  occurred.  Governor  Snyder  gave  prompt,  energetic, 
•and  effective  support  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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His  son,  John,  a mere  boy  at  the  time,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  father,  raised  a company,  of  which  he  became  captain,  marched 
them  to  Harrisburg,  and  awoke  his  father  in  the  very  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  to  muster  his  company  of  soldiers.  The  young  captain 
and  every  member  of  his  company  saw  service  in  the  war.  The  Gov- 
ernor presented  his  patriotic  son  with  a fine  sword. 

Governor  Snyder  was  the  first  chief  executive  to  advocate  free 
public  schools.  He  also  expressed  his  protest  against  human  slavery 
in  an  address  before  the  General  Assembly. 

During  his  administration  a woman  of  the  underworld,  named 
Ann  Carson,  formed  a bold  scheme  for  abducting  the  Governor,  hold- 
ing him  until  a pardon  for  her  paramour,  who  was  under  the  sentence 
of  death,  should  be  secured.  The  Governor  was  advised  of  the  plot 
by  his  intimate  friend,  John  Binns,  the  Philadelphia  journalist  and 
statesman,  and  the  criminals  were  apprehended  and  punished. 

Upon  retiring  from  office  Governor  Snyder,  in  1817,  returned  to 
his  beautiful  stone  mansion  in  Selinsgrove,  which  is  still  standing  and 
used  as  a residence.  At  the  next  general  election  he  was  chosen  to  the 
State  Senate,  but  he  only  served  one  session,  dying  of  typhoid  fever, 
November  9,  1819. 

Governor  Snyder  was  married  three  times,  first  to  Elizabeth 
Michael,  of  Lancaster,  to  which  union  there  were  born  a daughter, 
and  Captain  John  Snyder.  He  married  secondly,  June  12,  1796, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Colonel  Frederic  Antes,  of  Northumberland, 
ancestor  of  and  for  whom  the  author  of  these  Chronicles  is  named. 
She  died  March  1 5,  1810,  during  his  first  administration  as  Governor. 
To  them  were  born  five  sons:  Henry  W.,  paymaster  in  the  Civil 

War;  George  Antes,  a graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
and  a distinguished  engineer.  The  other  three  died  in  their  youth. 
Governor  Snyder  married  again,  October  16,  1814,  Mary  Slough 
Scott,  a wddow,  of  Harrisburg.  There  were  no  children  by  this 
marriage. 

A handsome  granite  shaft  erected  in  Selinsgrove,  in  1885,  by  the 
Commonwealth,  marks  the  grave  of  this  first  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  German  parentage.  In  1915  Governor  Brumbaugh  unveiled 
a bronze  tablet  on  the  stone  house  built  and  occupied  by  Governor 
Snyder  for  many  years  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
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Governor  Snyder  was  a man  of  piety,  firm  character,  and  solid 
worth.  He  was  an  ideal  of  the  great  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania. 

William  Findlay,  fourth  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1790,  was  born  at  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County, 
June  20,  1768. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Smith  Findlay.  The 
father  settled  at  Mercersburg  sometime  before  the  Revolution.  Six 
of  their  eight  sons  survived  the  death  of  the  mother  and  these  lived 
to  be  men  who  attained  respectable  and  some  of  them  distinguished 
positions  in  the  State. 

William  obtained  a good  English  education  and  intended  to  com- 
plete a college  course,  but  was  denied  this  by  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment of  his  father,  who  went  with  a severe  loss  in  the  destruction  of 
his  store  and  dwelling  house  by  fire. 

On  December  7,  1791,  William  married  Nancy,  daughter  of 
Archibald  Irwin,  of  Franklin  County,  and  commenced  life  as  a farmer 
on  a portion  of  his  father’s  estate,  which,  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1799,  he  inherited. 

Young  Findlay  was  a great  admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  at 
an  early  age  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a Republican,  or  Anti- 
Federalist.  The  first  office  he  ever  held  was  a military  one,  that  of 
brigadier  inspector  of  militia  with  the  rank  of  major. 

In  the  autumn  of  1797,  immediately  succeeding  the  inauguration 
of  John  Adams  as  President,  at  a time  when  the  only  newspaper  in 
Franklin  County  was  the  organ  of  the  Federalists,  Mr.  Findlay  was 
elected  a member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  reelected  until 
1807,  when  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer. 

While  a member  of  the  Legislature  the  capital  had,  by  the  Act  of 
April  3,  1799,  been  temporarily  established  at  Lancaster.  Mr.  Find- 
lay proposed  that  it  should  be  permanently  fixed  at  Harrisburg.  The 
proposition  then  failed,  but  in  1812,  the  removal  was  effected,  and 
Mr.  Findlay  proved  himself  a leader  and  most  useful  member. 

For  ten  years  he  filled  the  position  of  State  Treasurer,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a strong  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Repub- 
lican or  Anti-Federalist  party  of  the  State. 

In  1817,  State  Treasurer  Findlay  was  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  General  Joseph  Hiester,  of 
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Reading,  was  selected  by  the  disaffected  branch  of  that  party,  styled 
the  “Old  School  Men,”  to  oppose  him.  The  latter  was  strongly  sup- 
ported also  by  the  Federalists.  The  result  was  a triumph  for  Mr. 
Findlay. 

During  the  canvass  the  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  it  did  not  sub- 
side when  the  result  was  made  known.  The  Governor-elect  had  no 
sooner  resigned  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  than  a movement  was 
started  in  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  in  the  office  he 
had  just  vacated. 

This  investigation,  though  Governor  Findlay  offered  no  witness 
in  his  behalf,  resulted  in  a report  that  his  conduct  had  been  “not  only 
faithful,  but  meritorious  and  beneficial  to  the  State,  and  entitles  him  to 
the  thanks  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.” 

In  his  first  message  Governor  Findlay  advocated  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  public  internal  improvements,  and  eventually  secured  legisla- 
tion carrying  such  measures  into  execution.  During  his  term  the  great 
anthracite  coal  fields  of  our  State  began  to  be  developed  on  a large 
scale  and  the  transportation  of  coal  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
extension  of  canals  into  the  coal  regions.  The  construction  of  the 
State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  was  begun  while  he  was  Governor,  and 
the  southwest  cornerstone  was  laid  by  his  own  hand  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  May  31,  1819. 

Governor  Findlay  alienated  many  politicians  from  his  support  in 
his  appointment  of  State  and  county  officials  and  he  was  defeated  for 
reelection  by  General  Hiester,  in  1820. 

His  friends  again  regained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Legislature  in 
1821,  and  Governor  Findlay,  while  spending  the  winter  of  1821-22 
with  a relative  in  Franklin  County,  was  unexpectedly  notified  of  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  immediately  left  for  the 
capital,  where  he  took  his  seat  and  served  the  term  of  six  years  with 
marked  ability.  While  he  was  in  the  Senate,  two  of  his  brothers. 
Colonel  John  Findlay,  of  Chambersburg,  and  General  James  Find- 
lay, of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  members  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  President  Jackson,  in  1828,  appointed 
Senator  Findlay  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
which  position  he 'held  until  1841,  when  he  resigned. 
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His  wife  having  died  July  27,  1824,  at  Pittsburgh,  Governor 
Findlay  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  with  the  family 
of  his  son-in-law,  Governor  Francis  Rawn  Shunk,  at  whose  residence 
in  Harrisburg  he  died  on  November  12,  1846. 

John  Andrew  Shulze,  sixth  Governor  under  the  Constitution  of 
1790,  was  born  in  Tulpehocken  Township,  Berks  County,  on  July  19, 

1775- 

He  was  the  son  of  a German  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  his  early 
education  was  from  his  father,  and  it  was  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man. He  then  attended  an  academy  in  Lancaster,  where  he  was 
under  the  immediate  care  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Henry  Muhlenberg.  He 
finished  his  classical  education  in  New  York  City,  and  then  studied 
theology  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Kunze,  a celebrated  divine  of  that  day. 
In  1796  he  was  ordained  a minister,  and  for  a period  of  six  years  he 
served  successfully  as  pastor  of  several  congregations  in  Berks  County. 

In  1 802  he  was  a victim  of  a rheumatic  affliction  which  caused  him 
to  suspend  his  labors  in  the  ministry,  and  he  accordingly  entered  upon 
a mercantile  business  in  Myerstown,  then  Dauphin,  now  Lebanon 
County,  in  which  he  was  successful  and  accumulated  a small  fortune. 

In  1 806  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  and  served  three 
terms,  declining  a fourth  term.  During  this  service  his  qualifications 
attracted  much  attention  and  Governor  Snyder,  in  1813,  offered  him 
the  appointment  of  Surveyor-General,  at  that  time  an  important  and 
responsible  office,  but  he  declined.  The  Governor  then  tendered  him 
the  positions  of  Register,  Recorder,  Prothonotary,  Clerk  of  the 
Orphans’  Court,  and  Clerk  in  the  Sessions  Court  of  Lebanon  County, 
then  erected,  and  he  accepted  these  offices,  and  served  through  the 
Governor’s  administration  and  that  of  his  successor.  Governor  Find- 
lay. In  1821  he  was  again  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  this  time 
to  represent  Lebanon  County  in  the  House.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  chosen  State  Senator  for  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senatorial  career  he  was  selected  as  can- 
didate for  Governor  by  the  Republican  party.  He  was  strongly  sup- 
ported, especially  by  the  German  vote,  and  defeated  J.  Andrew  Gregg, 
of  Centre  County,  and  was  inaugurated  December  16,  1823. 

His  inaugural  address  stressed  the  importance  of  education,  and 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  education  of  children  between  six  and  four- 
teen at  public  expense. 
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With  the  election  of  Governor  Shulze  the  old  political  parties 
were  broken  up,  none  of  them  afterwards  calling  themselves  Federal- 
ists, which  term  became  odious;  but  from  the  ashes  there  sprang  the 
Democratic  party  of  today. 

During  the  first  term  of  Governor  Shulze  the  Nation’s  early  friend 
and  benefactor.  General  Lafayette,  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  former 
trials  and  final  triumphs.  The  Governor  welcomed  the  hero  to  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nowhere  was  he  made  more  welcome. 

The  Union  Canal  was  completed,  and  the  digging  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  after  ground  was  broken 
in  Harrisburg,  July  4,  1826. 

Governor  Shulze  was  renominated  in  the  fall  of  1826,  and  defeated 
John  Sergeant  at  the  general  election,  receiving  within  1,000  votes  all 
of  the  votes  cast. 

This  was  the  era  of  good  feeling.  Steamboat  navigation  and  rail- 
roads came  forward,  and  expenditures  soon  taxed  the  treasury. 

In  1843  he  removed  to  Fairfield  Township,  Lycoming  County, 
where  he  purchased  500  acres  of  excellent  farm  land,  adjoining  the 
borough  of  Montoursville.  He  built  a handsome  mansion,  known  in 
the  neighborhood  as  “Shulze’s  Folly.”  He  then  retired  from  public 
life,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  kindness  of  heart 
induced  him  always  to  lend  a listening  ear  and  a helping  hand  to 
those  in  trouble,  and  his  counsel  was  often  sought  by  the  community 
in  which  he  dwelt. 

In  1839  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
which  assembled  at  Harrisburg  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  he  served  as  vice-president  of  the  convention. 
In  the  following  election  he  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  College, 
over  which  he  presided  as  president. 

As  a farmer  the  Governor  was  a failure,  and  in  the  management 
of  his  other  affairs  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  Through  endorse- 
ments and  other  causes  he  became  involved  in  such  debt  that  he  could 
never  recover  his  former  standing.  His  financial  ruin  followed  in 
1844,  his  farm  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  two  years  later  he  removed 
to  Lancaster,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  November 
18,  1852. 
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David  Rittenhouse  Porter,  ninth  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  first  under  Constitution  of  1838,  was  born  near  Norristown, 
October  31,  1788. 

He  was  the  eleventh  child  and  sixth  son  of  General  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  Parker  Porter.  His  father  was  the  distinguished  com- 
mander of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Artillery  Regiment  which  was  active  in 
the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and 
served  with  General  John  Sullivan  in  the  successful  expedition  against 
the  Six  Nations  in  1779.  He  was  commissioned  to  run  the  boundary 
lines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1784-87;  was  Surveyor-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; major-general  of  miltia;  and  declined  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  James  Madison  in  1813. 

The  early  years  of  the  future  Governor  were  spent  at  home,  and 
he  attended  Norristown  Academy.  He  served  as  a clerk  under  his 
father,  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  office  at  Harrisburg.  David  studied 
law  during  his  clerkship,  but  abandoned  it  because  of  impaired  health, 
and  removed  to  Huntingdon  County,  where  he  engaged  actively  in 
manufacture  of  iron,  giving  some  attention  to  agriculture,  and  stock 
raising. 

He  was  married,  in  1820,  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  William 
McDermott,  who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  steel  by  a new  process.  Their  two  sons  attained 
distinction. 

Mr.  Porter  made  a diligent  study  of  the  iron  industry  and  the  rich 
deposits  of  ores  in  various  sections  of  the  area  of  these  Chronicles. 
He  continued  his  interest  in  the  iron  industry  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

In  1819  he  was  a member  of  General  Assembly,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  prothonotary,  but  in  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  representing  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Perry  and  Union 
counties.  His  election  was  a personal  tribute  as  the  political  com- 
plexion was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party  of  which  he 
was  the  nominee. 

In  the  Senate  his  attention  was  given  to  the  public  improvements 
as  then  being  executed  in  New  York,  and  he  advocated  similar  plans 
for  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  improvements,  which  were  so  actively  pursued  during 
succeeding  administrations. 
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In  the  election  of  October,  1838,  Senator  Porter  opposed  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  Ritner,  who  was  a candidate  for  reelection.  Ritner 
represented  the  Fusion  Whig-Anti-Masonic-Abolitionist  party,  but 
Senator  Porter,  in  the  campaign  of  intense  vituperation  and  personal 
abuse  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  was  elected  by 
a majority  of  5,504  votes.  He  was  also  the  first  person  elected  Gov- 
ernor under  the  Constitution  of  1838,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  instead  of  in  December — the  month  when  his  predecessors 
had  assumed  the  duties  of  office. 

The  defeat  of  Governor  Ritner  brought  about  a disgraceful  chap- 
ter in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Buck- 
shot War.” 

The  administration  was  concerned  with  the  subject  of  completing 
the  public  works,  which  included  the  main  lines  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads extending  east  and  west  across  the  Commonwealth.  This  over- 
shadowed all  other  interests. 

Governor  Porter  was  reelected  in  1841,  and  like  his  first  term  an 
insurrection  occurred  through  no  cause  of  his  or  his  party.  The  years 
1843  1844  witnessed  a spirit  of  turbulence,  riot  and  disorder 

throughout  the  United  States,  and  Pennsylvania  did  not  escape  its 
influence.  In  the  later  year  Governor  Porter  was  called  upon  and  did 
suppress  the  Native  American  riots  directed  against  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic district  of  Philadelphia,  during  which  a church  was  burned  and 
many  were  slain,  requiring  the  militia  to  quell  the  rioters.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s personal  appearance,  displaying  courage  and  decision,  was 
decisive  and  earned  for  him  a resolution  of  thanks  from  the  city. 

At  the  termination  of  his  gubernatorial  duties  the  Governor 
returned  to  the  iron  business,  erected  a large  furnace  at  Harrisburg 
and  managed  it  himself.  It  was  the  first  such  furnace  in  that  region. 

Governor  Porter  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  General  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas.  He  spent  several  months  with  him  when  organ- 
izing a company  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  through  Texas  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  caused  an  aban- 
donment of  the  project. 

Governor  Porter’s  brother,  George  Bryan  Porter,  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  Territory  from  1832  until  his  death  July  18,  1834. 
Another  brother,  James  Madison  Porter,  was  a distinguished  citizen 
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of  Easton,  where  he  was  a founder  of  Lafayette  College,  a judge  of 
the  county  courts,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Tyler  in  1843,  ^ut  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  Governor’s  son,  William  Augustus  Porter,  served  as  justice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  and  another  son,  Horace,  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  served  with  unusual  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War,  becoming  a general,  and  served  as  aide  on 
staff  of  General  Grant;  he  also  served  as  Ambassador  to  France,  1897 
to  1905.  When  he  died  May  29,  1921,  he  was  the  last  survivor  of 
General  Grant’s  aides. 

Governor  Porter  died  at  Harrisburg  August  6,  1867.  His 
remains  were  placed  in  the  cemetery  which  lies  within  sight  of  the 
scenes  of  his  most  useful  labors,  where  a simple  monument  truthfully 
records  that  he  was  a man  of  large  influence  for  many  years  in  the 
affairs  of  his  native  Pennsylvania. 

William  Bigler,  twelfth  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
what  is  now  Spring  Township,  Perry  County,  January  i,  1814. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Bigler,  the  operator  of  Gibson  Mill,  and 
Susan  Dock,  a sister  of  Judge  Dock,  of  Dauphin  County.  The  par- 
ents were  of  German  ancestry  and  were  educated  in  both  tongues. 

When  William  was  quite  young  his  parents  migrated  to  Mercer 
County,  where  his  father  purchased  a large  tract  of  unimproved  land, 
but  died  before  they  had  cleared  it  for  cultivation.  Here  in  this  newly 
settled  community  William  obtained  his  education  in  rural  schools  and 
began  his  active  life  learning  the  trade  of  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
“Centre  Democrat,”  published  at  Bellefonte  by  his  elder  brother 
John,  who  afterward  became  Governor  of  California. 

In  1834,  influenced  by  friends,  among  whom  was  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin, later  to  become  “War  Governor”  of  the  Commonwealth,  William 
went  to  Clearfield  and  established  the  “Clearfield  Democrat,”  which 
he  edited  with  vigor  and  ability. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Clearfield  Mr.  Bigler  married  Mary  J., 
daughter  of  Alexander  B.  Reed,  of  that  place.  He  sold  his  paper  and 
formed  a partnership  with  his  father-in-law  in  the  lumber  business. 
From  1845  to  1850  they  were  the  largest  producers  of  lumber  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  at  that  period  was  the 
leading  industry  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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In  1841  Editor  Bigler  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  from  the 
district  composed  of  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Cambria,  and  Clearfield 
counties.  In  Clearfield  County  he  received  all  the  votes  but  one, 
probably  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  In  the 
Senate  he  earned  a brilliant  reputation  as  a forcible,  earnest  and 
impressive  speaker. 

In  1843  Senator  Bigler  was  elected  Speaker,  and  upon  his  reelec- 
tion to  that  body  was  again  made  its  Speaker.  He  took  a strong  and 
leading  stand  in  support  of  the  project  to  extend  the  line  now 
known  as  Pennsylvania  Railroad  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to 
Pittsburgh. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign,  in  1848,  the  name  of  the  Senator  was 
placed  in  nomination  for  Governor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Morris 
Longstreth,  who  was  defeated  in  the  election  by  William  F.  Johnston, 
of  Greensburg. 

In  1849  Senator  Bigler  was  appointed  revenue  commissioner,  and 
two  years  later  was  given  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
by  acclamation,  and  defeated  Governor  Johnston,  who  sought  a 
reelection. 

A curious  circumstance  of  his  election  was  that  his  brother  John 
was  chosen  Governor  of  California  at  the  same  time. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Bigler  was  characterized  by  the 
old-time  virtues,  insisting  on  rigid  economy  and  strict  accountability 
in  the  use  of  public  monies.  Under  his  administration  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools  was  established,  and  the  first 
State  school  for  feeble-minded  children  was  opened;  the  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  was  completed,  the  North  Branch  Canal 
was  opened,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  consolidated  into  one 
municipality. 

In  March,  1854,  the  Democratic  Convention  again  nominated 
Governor  Bigler,  but  a new  party,  the  Native  American,  or  Know 
Nothing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Whig  party,  defeated  him,  electing 
James  Pollock,  of  Milton,  to  that  high  office. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  his  term  Governor  Bigler  was  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  & Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  With  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  James  Buchanan,  as  President, 
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Senator  Bigler  exerted  a strong  influence  in  deciding  many  important 
presidential  appointments. 

After  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860,  Senator  Bigler 
opposed  the  war  and  favored  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  national 
differences.  On  February  2,  1861,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  said: 
“As  for  secession,  I am  utterly  against  it.  I deny  the  right  and  abhor 
the  consequences.” 

He  later  opposed  the  nomination  of  Douglass,  and  in  the  National 
Convention  of  1864  he  served  as  temporary  chairman,  which  nomi- 
nated General  G.  B.  McClellan. 

Senator  Bigler  was  defeated  for  reelection.  He  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873,  and  in  1875  his  name 
was  again  placed  in  nomination  for  Governor,  but  it  was  withdrawn 
in  favor  of  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  who  was  defeated  by  General  J.  F. 
Hartranft. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  when  the  result  seemed  to 
hinge  upon  the  disputed  votes  of  certain  states,  he,  with  ex-Governor 
Curtin  and  Samuel  J.  Randall,  were  sent  to  Louisiana  to  see  that  the 
election  was  fair. 

Governor  Bigler  died  at  his  home  in  Clearfield,  August  9,  1880. 
He  was  the  father  of  five  sons. 

James  Pollock,  born  at  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  September  ii,  1810, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1855  to  1858,  was  a scholar,  jurist, 
statesman  and  a man  of  high  and  noble  ideals  and  splendid  character. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Wilson  Pollock,  both 
natives  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  which  place  their  ances- 
tors emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

James  Pollock  was  educated  at  Milton,  his  first  teacher  being  the 
learned  Joseph  B.  Anthony,  afterwards  a State  Senator,  Congress- 
man and  president  judge;  another  of  his  teachers  was  the  celebrated 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  principal  of  the  then  famous 
Milton  Academy.  There  young  Pollock  was  the  associate  of  Andrew 
G.  Curtin  and  other  lads  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

After  graduating  with  honors  at  Princeton  with  the  class  of  1831, 
James  Pollock  studied  law  at  Milton  with  Samuel  Hepburn,  whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married. 
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Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  practice;  in  1836  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney-general  for  Northumberland  County,  and  that  appoint- 
ment was  coincident  with  his  advent  into  the  political  field,  where  he 
became  an  ardent  Whig,  and  as  such,  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving 
in  the  Twent^’-eighth,  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  Congresses. 

His  commanding  appearance,  ability  and  eloquence  soon  won  a 
place  for  him  among  the  leaders  of  that  body,  and  he  was  placed  on  a 
number  of  important  committees,  and  during  his  last  term  he  served 
as  a member  of  the  important  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

On  June  23,  1848,  Congressman  Pollock  offered  a resolution  in  the 
House  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a special  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  constructing  a railroad  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  which  made 
the  first  favorable  report  in  Congress  on  this  subject.  He  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  gigantic  project  from  the  rostrum  and  urged  with  all 
his  power  the  building  of  such  a transcontinental  railroad. 

Congressman  Pollock  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Legislature  who  took  kindly  to  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  when 
he  went  to  Washington  and  was  ridiculed  by  nearly  every  government 
official  and  deemed  a crank  or  lunatic  because  he  proposed  to  utilize 
the  lightning  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 

While  serving  in  Congress  Mr.  Pollock  became  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  then  also  a member,  and  they 
boarded  at  the  same  house. 

January  15,  1851,  Mr.  Pollock  was  commissioned  president  judge 
of  the  district  embracing  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Montour, 
Columbia,  Lycoming  and  Sullivan,  succeeding  Hon.  John  B.  Anthony, 
his  old  schoolteacher. 

In  1854  Judge  Pollock  became  a candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for 
the  office  of  Governor.  He  was  opposed  by  Governor  William  Big- 
ler, the  Democratic  standard  bearer,  who  was  seeking  reelection.  In 
his  campaign  the  strength  of  the  Native  American  or  Know  Nothing 
party  was  given  the  candidacy  of  Judge  Pollock  and  he  was  elected 
over  Governor  Bigler. 

During  Governor  Pollock’s  administration  the  State  Canal  Sys- 
tem was  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  which  was  reduced  about 
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ten  million  dollars  during  his  administration,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  financial  panic  of  1857  occurred  during  his  term. 

Governor  Pollock  convened  the  General  Assembly  in  extraor- 
dinary session,  when  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  relief  of 
debtors. 

Governor  Pollock  declined  a renomination  and,  when  his  term 
was  concluded  and  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Harrisburg  for  his 
home  in  Milton,  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  by  unanimous  vote 
adjourned,  and  headed  by  their  respective  speakers  and  officers, 
accompanied  him  in  a body  from  his  rooms  to  the  depot. 

The  day  after  President-elect  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington  he 
called  Governor  Pollock  to  consult  with  him  upon  the  grave  problems 
then  confronting  him,  and  to  ask  his  advice  about  the  selection  of 
certain  members  of  his  cabinet. 

In  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  ex-Governor  Pollock  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia. 

The  motto,  “In  God  We  Trust,”  now  stamped  upon  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  was  first  suggested  by  Director 
Pollock.  He  believed  that,  as  we  claimed  to  be  a Christian  people, 
we  should  make  suitable  recognition  of  that  fact  on  our  coinage. 

In  Mr.  Pollock’s  report  for  1862  he  discussed  the  question  of  a 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  a declaration  of  our  trust 
in  Him  on  our  coins.  The  proposition  to  introduce  a motto  upon  our 
coins  was  favorably  considered  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  said,  in  his  report,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
it  would  meet  with  approval  by  an  intelligent  public  sentiment. 

A two-cent  bronze  piece  was  authorized  to  be  coined  by  Con- 
gress, April  22,  1864,  and  upon  this  was  first  stamped  the  motto, 
“In  God  We  Trust.” 

In  his  report  for  that  year  the  Secretary  expressed  his  approval, 
and  strongly  urged  that  the  motto  be  extended  to  the  gold  and  silver 
coins.  By  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1865, 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  was  authorized  to  place  the  motto  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  thereafter  issued. 

The  first  troops  raised  in  Northumberland  County  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  were  called  the  “Pollock  Guards,”  and  they  after- 
ward became  Company  H of  the  famous  5th  Reserves,  with  John 
McClerry,  of  Milton,  captain. 
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After  Mr.  Pollock  served  several  terms  as  Director  of  the  Mint, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1879,  Naval  Officer  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1886 
he  was  made  Federal  Chief  Supervisor  of  Elections. 

He  was  a devout  Christian,  and  an  active  officer  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  nearly  all  his  life.  He  was  a trustee  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Chester  Military  College  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Former  Governor  Pollock  died  April  19,  1890,  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law,  H.  T.  Harvey,  of  Lock  Haven,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Milton. 

William  Fisher  Packer,  fourteenth  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  at  Howard,  Centre  County,  April  2,  1807. 

He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Charity  (Bye)  Packer.  His  father, 
born  in  1773,  was  a native  of  Chester  County,  and  was  of  English 
Quaker  ancestry.  His  mother  was  also  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  Governor  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  a widow  and  five  small  children,  the  eldest  under  ten  years 
of  age. 

In  1820,  Samuel  J.  Packer,  a kinsman,  afterwards  a State  Sena- 
tor, was  publishing  the  “Public  Inquirer”  at  Sunbury.  He  was  advo- 
cating the  reelection  of  Governor  William  Findlay.  William  F. 
Packer,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  left  his  home  in  midwinter,  trav- 
eled eighty  miles  alone  to  Sunbury,  and  engaged  himself  as  an  appren- 
tice. Upon  the  defeat  of  Governor  Findlay  the  “Public  Inquirer”  was 
discontinued,  and,  after  an  absence  of  a year,  William  returned  to 
Centre  County,  where  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  on  the  “Belle- 
fonte  Patriot.”  In  1825  he  obtained  a clerkship  in  the  office  of  the 
“Register  and  Recorder”  of  Lycoming  County,  but  later  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Harrisburg  and  worked  as  a journeyman  in  the  office 
of  Simon  Cameron,  public  printer  and  publisher  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Intelligencer.” 

Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Williamsport  and  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Joseph  B.  Anthony.  He  never  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  instead  purchased  an  interest  in  the  “Lycoming  Gazette,” 
then  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  edited  the  paper  together  with  John  Brandon,  and 
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in  1829  assumed  entire  control,  editing  it  until  1836,  when  he  left  the 
paper  in  a flourishing  condition  and  with  a commanding  influence. 

On  December  24,  1829,  he  married  Mary  W.,  daughter  of  Peter 
W.  Vanderbelt,  and  granddaughter  of  Michael  Ross,  a founder  of 
Williamsport.  There  were  six  children  of  this  marriage. 

In  1831  he  was  the  author  of  an  “Address  to  the  People  of  Phila- 
delphia,” urging  the  construction  of  the  West  Branch  Canal  as  a part 
of  the  system  of  internal  improvements  that  was  then  under  discus- 
sion. He  afterward  became  superintendent  of  that  division  of  the 
canal  until  it  was  completed  in  1835. 

In  1836  he  united  with  O.  Barrett  and  Benjamin  Parke  in  the 
establishment  and  publication  of  the  “Keystone,”  at  Harrisburg,  which 
became  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  the  memorable  con- 
test of  1838,  between  David  R.  Porter  and  Governor  Joseph  Ritner, 
the  “Keystone”  contributed  largely  to  the  election  of  Governor  Por- 
ter. He  retained  his  interest  in  it  until  1841,  when  he  retired. 

In  1839  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Board  of  Canals  Com- 
missioners, and  in  May,  1842,  he  was  appointed  Auditor-General  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, representing  Lycoming,  Clinton  and  Potter  counties.  His  knowl- 
edge of  public  interests  and  his  business  capacity  were  so  widely  known, 
and  although  it  was  his  first  appearance,  he  was  chosen  Speaker.  It 
was  most  unusual  in  the  history  of  deliberative  bodies,  and  he  stands 
as  the  sole  recipient  of  such  honor  in  the  Commonwealth.  Speaker 
Packer  was  reelected  and  again  elected  Speaker. 

In  1849  Speaker  Packer  was  elected  State  Senator  for  Lycoming, 
Clinton,  Centre  and  Sullivan  counties.  He  defeated  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin in  this  election.  While  a member  of  the  Senate  he  secured,  against 
strong  opposition,  the  incorporation  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 
Company,  extending  from  Sunbury  to  Harrisburg.  The  bill  also 
granted  the  privilege  of  constructing  railroads  from  Sunbury  to  Wil- 
liamsport, and  from  Sunbury  to  Wilkes-Barre.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  in  June,  1852,  Mr.  Packer 
was  made  its  first  president.  This  road  under  his  leadership  was  con- 
solidated with  the  other  lines  leading  to  Baltimore,  forming  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  Company. 

He  labored  for  the  nomination  of  James  Buchanan  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and,  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  in 
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1856,  his  influence  was  valuable  to  the  distinguished  Pennsylvania 
candidate. 

In  March,  1857,  Senator  Packer  was  nominated  for  Governor, 
and  though  opposed  by  Hon.  David  Wilmot,  of  Towanda,  author 
of  the  “Wilmot  Proviso,”  he  was  elected.  During  his  administration 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas,  John  Brown’s  raid  on  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  and  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  were  the  most  serious, 
and  foretold  the  war  which  soon  followed. 

Governor  Packer  opposed  the  policy  of  President  Buchanan,  and 
in  his  last  annual  message,  in  1861,  denounced  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 

At  the  close  of  his  term,  owing  to  declining  health,  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  returned  with  his  family  to  his  former  home  in  Wil- 
liamsport, w’here,  beloved  by  all,  he  died  September  27,  1870. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  great  war  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Bellefonte,  April  22,  1817. 

He  was  the  son  of  Roland  and  Jane  (Gregg)  Curtin.  His  father 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  guillotine  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1793,  first  settling  in  Philipsburg,  then  started  a store  in  Miles- 
burg  as  early  as  March,  1797.  He  was  a merchant  in  Bellefonte,  in 
1800,  when  he  married  Margery  Gregg,  daughter  of  John  Gregg,  of 
Cumberland  County.  In  1807  he  erected  an  iron  forge  on  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  and  in  1817,  a furnace,  where  shortly  afterward  he  removed 
with  his  family.  His  wife  died  January  15,  1813,  and  Mr.  Curtin 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Hon.  Andrew  Gregg,  of  Bellefonte, 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  was  the  first  born  of  this  second  marriage. 
He  completed  an  academic  course  of  education  at  the  Milton  (Penn- 
sylvania) Academy,  under  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick,  where  he  was  a 
fellow  student  of  James  Pollock,  another  future  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  studied  law  and  completed  his  legal  study  in  the  Dickinson 
College  School  of  Law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1839, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Bellefonte  in  partnership  with  Congress- 
man John  Blanchard,  an  eminent  lawyer. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1848  and  1852  was 
on  the  State  ticket  of  presidential  electors. 
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Governor  James  Pollock  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth January  17,  1855,  which  position  also  then  included  that 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign  Secretary  Curtin  was  nominated  by  the 
young  Republican  party  as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a large  plurality.  He  was  inaugurated  Governor  January 
15,  1861,  and  the  same  day  that  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  April  12, 
1861,  and  in  prompt  response  to  his  suggestions,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $500,000  for  war  purposes. 

Governor  Curtin  established  the  first  training  camp  in  the  North- 
ern States  at  Harrisburg,  April  18,  and  it  was  named  Camp  Curtin 
in  his  honor.  The  “First  Defenders”  were  sent  from  here  the  day 
the  camp  was  established  and  the  great  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were 
organized  and  trained  here. 

It  was  a time  when  the  gravest  problems  ever  presented  to 
American  statesmanship  were  to  be  solved.  His  administration  dur- 
ing these  dark  days  of  the  republic  made  an  imperishable  name  for 
his  family,  and  added  historic  grandeur  to  the  annals  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  foresight  which  impelled  him  to  refuse  to  disband 
the  overflowing  volunteer  regiments  which  the  patriotism  of  Penn- 
sylvania contributed  on  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
prompt  application  to  the  General  Assembly  for  authority  to  organize 
them  into  a corps,  afterwards  the  famous  “Pennsylvania  Reserves,” 
saved  the  National  Government  when  imperiled  by  the  disaster  of 
Bull  Run. 

The  addresses  he  made  when  presenting  flags  to  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments  as  they  went  from  Camp  Curtin,  at  Harrisburg,  to  fight  for 
the  LFnion,  were  never  forgotten  by  an  veteran  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Those  215  battle-flags,  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Common- 
wealth, came  back  blood-stained,  tattered  and  torn,  but  never  dis- 
graced upon  a battlefield  of  the  republic.  They  are  preserved  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  and  are  admired  by  many  thousands  of  visitors. 

President  Lincoln  appreciated  Curtin’s  faithful  services,  espe- 
cially when  he  called  governors  of  eleven  loyal  states  together  at 
Altoona,  and  adopted  plans  to  furnish  a reserve  army  of  100,000 
men. 

Governor  Curtin’s  health  was  much  broken  by  arduous  service  dur- 
ing his  first  term,  and  President  Lincoln,  his  intimate  friend,  tendered 
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him  a foreign  mission,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  accept,  but,  having 
been  renominated  for  another  term,  and  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth being  unwilling  to  part  with  their  war  Governor,  he  rejected 
the  appointment,  won  a reelection  and  served  throughout  his  term. 

When  General  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania,  in  1863,  Governor  Cur- 
tin called  50,000  emergency  volunteers  to  Camp  Curtin. 

He  was  warmly  supported  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket 
with  General  Grant.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed  the  former 
Governor  United  States  Minister  to  Russia.  Here  he  again  distin- 
guished himself.  He  returned  home  in  1872,  and  the  following  year 
was  a member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1881  and  served 
three  terms. 

Governor  Curtin  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  J. 
Wilson,  of  Centre  County.  They  were  the  parents  of  one  son  and 
four  daughters.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Bellefonte,  October  7,  1894. 
A bronze  tablet  on  his  monument  reads : “His  administration  of  the 
Gubernatorial  office  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Republic  made  an 
imperishable  name  for  his  family,  and  added  historic  grandeur  to  the 
annals  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

James  Addams  Beaver,  twenty-first  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  born  at  Millerstown,  Perry  County,  October  21,  1837. 

His  ancestors  were  Huguenots  in  faith,  but  German  by  birth  and 
race.  They  emigrated  from  Alsace  to  America  in  1740,  and  first  set- 
tled in  Chester  County.  His  great-grandfather,  George  Beaver, 
served  under  General  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Franklin  County,  where  his  son, 
Peter,  was  born.  The  grandfather  established  himself  as  a tanner  in 
present  Lebanon  County,  later  becoming  a merchant,  and  a Metho- 
dist clergyman.  He  preached  in  Lebanon,  Berks  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties. His  son,  Jacob,  father  of  James  Beaver,  was  born  in  Lebanon 
County.  He  was  one  of  six  brothers,  each  of  whom  became  an  impor- 
tant citizen.  George  and  Jesse  Beaver  served  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Thomas  was  a successful  pioneer  iron  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  later  became  a great  ironmaster  at  Danville,  where  his  benefac- 
tions still  serve  in  his  memory. 

Peter  Beaver  settled  at  Millerstown,  when  Jacob  was  only  two 
years  of  age,  and  with  his  brother  established  a mercantile  and  grain 
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business.  Jacob  married,  April  9,  1833,  Ann  Eliza  Addams,  and 
James  Addams  Beaver  was  their  third  child,  and  first  son.  The  father 
died  in  1840  and  James  was  reared  by  his  maternal  grandparents  until 
his  ninth  year,  when  the  family  removed  to  Belleville,  Mifflin  County, 
and  he  was  sent  to  public  school. 

In  1852  James  entered  Pine  Grove  Academy,  and  two  years  later 
joined  the  junior  class  in  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  graduated  in  1856,  and  then  read  law  with  H.  N. 
McAllister,  of  Bellefonte.  He  became  the  partner  of  his  preceptor 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age. 

During  his  legal  studies  young  Beaver  joined  the  local  militia 
company,  the  “Bellefonte  Fencibles,”  under  Captain  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin, afterward  the  war  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  rose 
through  the  grades  to  that  of  lieutenant,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  the  company  entered  the  service  and  marched  to  the  defense 
of  the  National  Capital. 

Lieutenant  Beaver  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  45th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer  Regiment  upon  its  organization  and  with  it  expe- 
rienced much  service.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
148th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  recruited  in  the  area  of  these  Chroni- 
cles. It  became  a part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott  Hancock’s  corps.  It  met  the  enemy  at  Chancel- 
lorsville.  May  2 and  3,  1863,  when  Colonel  Beaver  was  shot  through 
the  body. 

While  convalescing  from  his  wound  he  was  on  duty  at  Camp  Curtin, 
Harrisburg,  but  joined  his  regiment  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, in  which  action  he  led  his  gallant  regiment,  and  then  through 
the  Wilderness  campaign  in  May,  1864.  At  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, June  3,  1864,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  he  was  wounded  while 
leading  an  assault  against  the  works  at  Petersburg. 

Returning  to  duty  before  his  wounds  were  fully  healed,  he  rode  to 
the  battlefield  of  Ream’s  Station  in  an  ambulance,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  the  front  and  assumed  command  of  his  brigade  when  his  right 
leg  was  shattered  by  rifle  ball.  Amputation  was  necessary  to  save  his 
life,  and  he  was  no  longer  capable  for  military  service.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general  November  10,  1864,  and  mustered  out 
December  22,  1864. 
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On  December  26,  1865,  General  Beaver  married  Mary  B.  McAl- 
lister, daughter  of  his  law  partner  and  preceptor.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  five  children. 

After  the  war  General  Beaver  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Bellefonte,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard  he  was 
commissioned  major-general,  and  served  until  1887. 

General  Beaver  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  in 
1882,  when  a division  within  the  Republican  party  developed,  and  he 
was  defeated  by  Robert  E.  Pattison. 

General  Beaver  organized  the  Bellefonte  Nail  Works  and  was 
active  in  its  management. 

In  1886  he  again  received  the  nomination  of  his  party  for  the 
governorship  and  easily  defeated  his  opponent,  Chauncey  F.  Black,  of 
York,  by  a plurality  of  42,651  votes.  State  Senator  William  T. 
Davies,  of  Bradford  County,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 

During  his  administration  occurred  the  terrible  Johnstown  Flood. 
The  Governor,  with  the  backing  of  prominent  citizens  and  banks, 
borrowed  $400,000  for  the  Immediate  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Flood  Commission  which  received  and  dis- 
bursed over  $5,000,000. 

In  1871  General  Beaver  was  made  a trustee  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  and  in  1873  he  became  a trustee  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  on  which  board  he  served  for  forty-one  years,  thirty 
of  which  he  was  president. 

In  1895,  upon  the  erection  of  the  Superior  Court,  General  Beaver 
was  appointed  one  of  the  seven  judges.  He  was  returned  at  the  suc- 
ceeding election  and  again  in  1905,  and  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  General  Beaver 
by  Dickinson  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hanover  Col- 
lege, Indiana.  Thomas,  son  of  General  Beaver,  served  In  the  General 
Assembly. 

Governor  Beaver  died  at  his  home  in  Bellefonte,  January  31, 
1914,  sincerely  mourned  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  the  State  and 
Nation. 

Daniel  Hartman  Hastings,  fifth  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  under 
the  present  Constitution,  was  born  at  Salona,  Clinton  County,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1849. 
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His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  and  came  to  this  country  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Daniel  received  his  early  education  in  the 
local  schools,  and  became  a teacher  in  them  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  taught  in  the  winter  months  and 
worked  on  his  father’s  farm  the  other  months.  He  devoted  all  his 
leisure  time  to  self-improvement  and  in  1867  was  made  principal  of 
the  Bellefonte  Academy  and  later  became  superintendent  of  the  Belle- 
fonte  High  School,  which  position  he  retained  for  eight  years. 

During  the  period  of  teaching  he  studied  law,  and  in  1875  was 
admitted  to  the  Centre  County  bar.  He  continued  there  in  active 
practice  until  1888,  when  he  became  interested  in  a coal  operation  in 
Cambria  County.  For  a period  of  several  years  he  edited  the  “Belle- 
fonte Republican.” 

Too  young  to  enter  the  Civil  War  he  became  active  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  the  2d  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  James  A. 
Beaver.  He  became  adjutant-general  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  administration  of  his  fellow  townsman.  Governor  Beaver. 

He  devoted  much  time  to  politics  and  in  1888  was  a delegate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  he  placed  Senator  John 
Sherman  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

The  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Johnstown  flood  occurred  May 
31,  1889,  and  as  adjutant-general  he  was  constantly  on  the  scene. 
His  splendid  work  won  high  praise,  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  name  was  placed  before 
the  Republican  State  Convention  for  the  governorship,  but  he  was 
defeated,  by  only  eleven  votes,  by  George  W.  Delamater. 

The  defeat  of  General  Hastings  caused  a revolt  among  his  sup- 
porters, and  Robert  Emory  Pattison,  of  Philadelphia,  easily  defeated 
Delamater,  and  for  the  second  time  became  Governor. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign  General  Hastings  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  Convention  and  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent,  Wil- 
liam M.  Singerly,  of  Philadelphia,  by  nearly  250,000  plurality. 

The  Superior  Court  was  created  during  his  term,  as  was  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Capitol  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1897,  and  the  war  with  Spain  was  fought,  and  he  became  the 
second  war  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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At  the  end  of  his  administration  he  returned  to  his  former  home 
in  Bellefonte  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was 
engaged  in  businesses  of  various  nature.  He  died  January  9,  1903, 
much  lamented. 

William  Alexis  Stone,  seventh  Governor  under  the  Constitution  of 
1873,  was  born  in  Delmar  Township,  Tioga  County,  April  18,  1846. 

He  was  the  son  of  Israel  and  Amanda  (Howe)  Stone.  He 
studied  at  the  district  school  and  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  His  father  procured  his  release  through 
the  influence  of  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War.  As  soon  as  he 
became  eighteen,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  187th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  returned  to 
his  home  a second  lieutenant. 

He  then  directed  his  attention  to  his  future  and  studied  at  a local 
academy,  and  later  at  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  supporting 
himself  on  his  father’s  farm  and  by  teaching.  After  his  graduation,  in 
1868,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Stephen  S.  Wilson  and 
Hon.  J.  B.  Niles,  in  Wellsboro,  and  in  September,  1870,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  as  district  attorney  of  Tioga  County 
1874-77,  when  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh. 

Governor  Hartranft,  in  1875,  appointed  him  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  13th  Division,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

He  served  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Western  Penn- 
sylvania through  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Hayes,  Garfield, 
Arthur,  and  Cleveland.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-second 
Congress  and  was  three  times  reelected,  serving  until  he  was  placed 
in  nomination  for  Governor,  in  1898. 

The  election  was  one  of  the  bitterest  ever  waged  in  the  Common- 
wealth, because  of  the  fight  in  the  party  to  unseat  United  States  Sena- 
tor Matthew  Stanley  Quay.  In  the  campaign  Congressman  Stone  was 
opposed  by  George  A.  Jenks,  of  Punxsutawney,  Democrat;  Rev.  Silas 
C.  Swallow,  of  Harrisburg,  who  represented  four  parties;  and  J. 
Mahlon  Barnes,  the  Labor  candidate.  Mr.  Stone  won  by  more  than 
100,000  plurality.  General  John  Peter  Shindel  Gobin,  of  Lebanon, 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 
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The  Governor  did  not  increase  his  personal  popularity  when  he 
appointed  Quay  to  his  unfilled  seat  in  the  Senate. 

During  his  administration  the  Spanish- American  War  was  brought 
to  a close;  the  present  magnificent  Capitol  Building  was  completed; 
the  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  in  1902  caused  the  4th,  8th,  and 
1 2th  Regiments,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  sent  into  the 
disturbed  region. 

After  his  term  had  expired  the  Governor  returned  to  his  home 
in  Pittsburgh,  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  served  as  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts.  He 
died  March  i,  1920. 

He  married  Ellen  Stevens,  in  August,  1870.  His  son,  Stephen  A. 
Stone,  served  as  judge  of  Allegheny  courts  with  much  ability. 

Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh,  eleventh  Governor  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1873,  was  born  in  Penn  Township,  Huntingdon  County, 
April  14,  1862. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  Boyer  and  Martha  (Peightal)  Brum- 
baugh. He  was  German  ancestry,  and  of  those  popularly  called  Penn- 
sylvania German. 

He  was  well  educated,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
degree  at  Juniata  College  in  1881,  and  seven  higher  degrees,  including 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Literature,  and 
Doctor  of  Humanities,  the  last  in  1917. 

He  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Huntingdon  County 
from  1884  to  1890;  president  of  his  alma  mater,  Juniata  College, 
1895-1906;  superintendent  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  1906-15; 
first  commissioner  of  education  in  Porto  Rico  1900-02;  professor  of 
pedagogy.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1895-1900  and  1902-06.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  text  books,  standard  readers,  and  a history 
of  the  United  Brethren,  of  which  he  was  minister. 

In  May,  1914,  at  the  first  direct  primary  election,  he  received  the 
nomination  for  the  governorship.  He  defeated  Hon.  Vance  C. 
McCormick,  of  Harrisburg,  in  a well-contested  campaign.  Speaker 
Frank  B.  McClain,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Capitol  Park  Extension  was  completed,  making  way  for  the 
new  government  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  principal  departments. 
Trouble  with  Mexico  and  the  great  World  War  demanded  the  best 
thought  and  action  of  the  learned  Chief  Executive. 
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Governor  Brumbaugh  married  Anna  Konigmacher  in  1884,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  He  married,  secondly, 
Flora  Belle  Parks,  January  29,  1916. 

After  the  end  of  his  administration  the  Governor  was  again  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Juniata  College,  serving  from  1924  until  his 
death  at  Huntingdon,  in  May,  1930. 

IFilliam  Cameron  Sproul,  twelfth  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  Constitution  of  1873,  was  born  in  Octoraro,  Coleraine 
Township,  Lancaster  County,  September  16,  1870. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  Hall  and  Deborah  Dickinson  (Slokom) 
Sproul.  Both  of  them  were  of  English  stock  and  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  Sproul  family  dates  back  to  Robert  Sproule, 
who  was  born  In  Scotland,  left  his  native  land  and  took  up  his  home 
in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  His  great-grandson,  Charles  Sproul, 
with  his  wife,  Margaret  (Nelson)  Sproul,  and  their  son  James,  aged 
six  years,  came  to  America  in  1786  and  settled  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  operated  a small  iron 
furnace  or  forge.  The  son  James  became  an  ironmaster,  owning  at 
one  time  three  forges  and  a bloomery  on  Octoraro  Creek,  where  he 
also  conducted  a large  trade  in  finished  iron,  his  principal  warehouse 
being  in  Lancaster.  James,  son  of  William  Hall,  the  father  of  the 
Governor,  was  associated  with  his  father,  but  for  sometime  he  lived 
in  Michigan,  where  he  was  employed  in  smelting  iron.  Returning  in 
1882,  he  was  connected  with  the  Chester  Rolling  Mills  until  his 
retirement. 

His  son.  Governor  Sproul,  studied  in  a private  school,  then  at 
Negaunee,  Christiana  and  Chester  high  schools,  when  he  entered 
Swarthmore  College,  graduating  in  1891.  He  owned  a half  interest 
in  the  “Chester  Times,”  and  was  also  interested  in  steel  castings,  ship- 
building, bridge  building  and  refraction  plants,  and  other  business 
interests. 

He  served  in  the  State  Senate  from  his  twenty-sixth  year  until  he 
was  elected  Governor,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  president 
pro  tempore,  and  always  chairman  or  a member  of  the  most  important 
committees.  He  was  always  a leader.  He  advocated  the  present 
good  roads  legislation,  and  fought  against  change  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment plans.  He  is  popularly  remembered  as  the  “Father  of  Good 
Roads  in  Pennsylvania.” 
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The  World  War  was  drawing  to  a close  when  Senator  Sproul  was 
nominated  for  the  well-deserved  honor  of  being  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  defeated  Eugene  C.  Bonniwell,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  nearly  a two  to  one  vote.  State  Senator  Edward  E.  Beidleman, 
of  Harrisburg,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 

During  his  administration  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  were  each 
carried  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Department  of  Welfare  was 
created. 

Governor  Sproul  was  actively  supported  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1920  for  the  Presidency. 

At  the  end  of  his  administration  the  Governor  returned  to  his 
stately  Lapidea  Manor,  near  Chester. 

He  married  Emeline  Wallace  Roach,  January  21,  1892.  They 
were  the  parents  of  a daughter  and  a son.  The  former  Governor 
and  leading  citizen  died  at  his  home  March  21,  1928. 

Governors  of  Other  States 

John  Gibson,  first  and  third  Territorial  Governor  of  Indiana,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  May  23,  1740. 

He  received  a good  education,  though  he  never  attended  college, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  the  troops  of  General  John 
Forbes,  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  After  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  peace  he  settled  at  the  fort  now  called  Fort  Pitt,  as 
an  Indian  trader.  He  was  captured  by  the  Indians  soon  afterwards, 
and  was  sentenced  by  them  to  death  at  the  stake,  but  was  rescued  by  an 
old  squaw,  who  adopted  him  as  her  son. 

He  remained  with  the  Indians  for  several  years,  marrying  a sister 
of  Chief  Logan,  son  of  the  justly  celebrated  vicegerent  Shikellamy, 
being  born  near  present  Milton,  Northumberland  County,  and  who 
himself  became  a famous  chief.  Gibson  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  soon 
after  his  marriage  and  resumed  the  business  of  Indian  trader. 

In  1774  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Vir- 
ginia, against  the  Shawnee  towns  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  pres- 
ent Ohio.  Gibson  being  familiar  with  the  Indian  manners,  languages 
and  customs,  he  was  a valuable  officer  to  the  commander. 

Lord  Dunmore  sent  Gibson  to  negotiate  with  Chief  Logan,  and 
this  was  the  occasion  when  the  great  chief  made  his  celebrated  speech. 
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since  so  often  repeated  and  popularly  known  as  “Logan’s  Lament.’’* 
Gibson’s  Indian  wife  was  one  of  the  members  of  Chief  Logan’s  fam- 
ily whose  assassination  caused  the  so-called  Dunmore’s  War. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Gibson  raised  a 
regiment  for  the  Continental  Army,  and  served  with  great  distinction 
throughout  the  conflict,  commanding  the  Western  Military  Depart- 
ment from  1781  until  peace  was  established. 

In  1788  he  was  a member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1790.  He  served  as  associate  judge  in 
Allegheny  County,  and  was  major-general  of  militia. 

When  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  created  out  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  July  4,  1800,  General  Gibson  was  appointed  secretary,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  office  he  acted  as  its  chief  magistrate  until  January 
10,  1801,  when  the  gubernatorial  appointee,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, arrived  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

When  Governor  Harrison  in  the  first  year  of  the  War  of  1812 
took  command  of  the  army  on  that  frontier,  the  governorship  again 
devolved  upon  Gibson,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  for 
several  months,  until  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Posey,  who  succeeded 
General  Harrison  in  the  administration  of  the  territory. 

General  Gibson  remained  secretary  of  the  territory  until  the 
admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  December  ii,  1816. 

During  his  incumbency  General  Gibson  displayed  great  energy  in 
preparing  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Indians  and  to  relieve 
Zachary  Taylor,  who  was  then  beleaguered  at  Fort  Harrison.  He 
was  present  with  General  Harrison  at  the  historic  interview  with 
Tecumseh,  when  a massacre  by  the  Indians  was  prevented  because  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  chief’s  impassioned  harangue 
to  his  followers. 

General  Gibson  passed  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life  at  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  died  April  10,  1822. 

Archibald  Roane,  second  Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in 
Derry  Township,  Lancaster,  now  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1760. 

His  father  was  Andrew  Roane,  who  with  his  brother.  Rev.  John 
Roane,  came  from  Greenshaw,  Ireland,  in  1736,  both  settling  in 

*“Logan’s  Lament”  is  given  in  full  in  another  chapter. 
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Donegal  Township,  Lancaster  County.  His  mother  was  Margaret 
Walker. 

Andrew  Roane  died  in  1768,  leaving  four  children — ^Archibald, 
Margaret,  William,  and  Sarah — who  were  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  brother  John,  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  his  father’s  will 
Archibald  was  bequeathed  twenty  pounds  towards  his  college  expenses. 
He  attended  school  at  Lancaster,  but  left  to  enter  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown. 

He  then  studied  law  and  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  attorney-general,  and  in  1795  was  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  inaugurated  September  23 
of  that  year.  He  desired  reelection  and  received  the  nomination,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  Sevier,  who  had  been  the  first  State  Governor, 
having  served  the  three  terms  for  which  he  was  eligible,  and  again 
being  eligible,  after  the  incumbency  of  Governor  Roane,  was  put  for- 
ward and  succeeded  in  defeating  even  the  justly  popular  Roane. 

Governor  Roane  was  sometime  a teacher,  one  of  his  favorite 
pupils  being  Hugh  L.  White,  who  was  afterward  a candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  held  other  important  offices  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  jurist,  and  an  influential  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  his  adoption.  In  1811  the  former  Governor 
Roane  was  appointed  a circuit  judge.  In  honor  of  Governor  Roane 
one  of  the  counties  of  Tennessee  bears  his  name. 

He  was  a warm  personal  friend  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
whom  he  appointed  major-general  of  the  Tennessee  militia  while  he 
was  Governor.  He  was  sincerely  religious  and  was  serving  as  a ruling 
elder  of  the  Pleasant  Forest  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  his 
decease. 

He  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  (Hamil- 
ton) Campbell,  who  died  in  1831,  leaving  six  children. 

Governor  Roane  died  at  his  former  home  near  Campbell’s  Station, 
in  January,  1817,  and  was  buried  in  Pleasant  Forest  Presbyterian 
Churchyard,  which  was  near  his  home. 

David  Holmes,  fourth  Territorial  and  first  and  fifth  State  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  March 
10,  1769. 
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His  father,  Joseph  Holmes,  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  an  early 
date  and  served  in  the  Continental  Army  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
as  commissary,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  David  Hunter,  of  Berkley,  Virginia. 

David’s  boyhood  was  spent  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  there  he 
attended  the  public  schools  for  his  elementary  education.  He  spent 
some  years  In  his  father’s  store,  and  then  studied  law.  After  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  began  his  active  practice  in  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  a few  years  returned  to  Winchester. 

Again  in  Virginia  he  became  exceedingly  popular  and  In  1797  was 
elected  to  Congress.  While  serving  in  that  body  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson,  on  his  last  day  as  Chief  Executive,  March  4, 
1809,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi. 

During  his  administration  Congress  divided  the  Territory,  the 
eastern  part  becoming  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  and  the  remaining 
part  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  Mississippi,  the  twentieth  State, 
December  10,  1817.  At  the  ensuing  election  Governor  Holmes  was 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  to  be  the  first  Governor  of 
Mississippi. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  organized,  and  the  Bank 
of  Mississippi  was  changed  from  a private  to  a public  institution. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  in  1820,  Governor  Holmes  was 
elected  to  succeed  Hon.  Walter  Leake  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body  in  1825  to  again 
become  a candidate  for  Governor.  He  was  elected  almost  without 
opposition,  but  was  able  to  continue  in  office  only  a few  months,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1826,  advanced  in  years  and  broken  in  health,  he 
resigned,  after  eighteen  years’  continuous  service  in  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  State. 

Governor  Holmes  discharged  the  exacting  executive  duties  with 
ability,  firmness  and  tact. 

After  retiring  from  public  office  he  returned  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  August  20,  1832. 

Alexander  McNair,  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Derry  Township,  then  in  Lancaster  County,  now  a part  of 
Dauphin  County,  in  1774. 

The  Governor’s  grandparents,  his  father,  two  uncles  and  an  aunt 
emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1737  and  settled  in  Derry  Township.  The 
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eldest  of  the  brothers  was  Alexander,  born  in  1730,  the  father  of  the 
Governor.  He  married  a daughter  of  Robert  Dunning  and  settled, 
toward  the  end  of  the  century,  near  Pittsburgh.  Their  eldest  son  was 
the  future  Governor  of  Missouri.  Young  Alexander  received  a good 
English  and  classical  education  under  Joseph  Hutchinson,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  present  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  was  called 
back  to  the  paternal  farm,  where  the  mother  soon  after  deceased. 

Alexander  and  his  brother  determined  to  settle  their  parents’ 
estate  in  a novel  manner — that  he  who  would  be  the  victor  in  a fair 
encounter  should  be  the  owner  of  the  homestead.  Alexander  received 
a severe  whipping  at  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  Dunning,  to 
which  he  afterward  acknowledged  he  owed  the  honor  of  being  the 
Governor  of  Missouri. 

In  1794  Alexander  was  a lieutenant  of  a company  of  Dauphin 
County  militia,  which  marched  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

In  1799,  through  the  influence  of  United  States  Senator  William 
Maclay,  of  Harrisburg,  young  McNair  was  commissioned  a lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army.  In  1804  his  command  was  ordered  to  the 
Missouri  Territory,  then  recently  acquired,  where  he  served  for  sev- 
eral years  as  United  States  Commissary.  In  a St.  Louis  tax  list  for 
18 1 1,  Lieutenant  McNair  appears  taxed  for  one  of  nineteen  “car- 
riages of  pleasure”  then  held  in  that  city. 

In  1812  he  was  promoted  to  adjutant  and  inspector-general,  and 
served  through  the  War  of  1812  as  colonel  of  Missouri  militia.  In 
1817  he  was  a merchant  in  St.  Louis,  residing  in  a double  log  house, 
surrounded  by  a wide  veranda.  A daguerrotype  of  this  house,  taken 
when  the  house  was  in  a state  of  extreme  dilapidation,  frequently 
appeared  in  public  prints  as  “the  residence  of  Governor  McNair,  the 
first  Governor  of  Missouri.” 

When  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Colonel  McNair 
was  elected  the  first  Governor,  holding  office  from  1820,  when  the 
State  Government  was  formed,  until  1824. 

In  the  new  State  Constitution,  adopted  July  19,  1820,  free 
Negroes  were  prevented  from  settling  in  the  State.  This  provision 
was  violently  attacked  in  Congress,  and  on  motion  of  Henry  Clay, 
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Missouri  was  admitted  only  on  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of 
a “solemn  public  act”  annulling  the  exclusion  of  free  Negroes  and 
mulattoes. 

Protesting  against  this  requirement,  Governor  McNair  convened 
the  Legislature  in  June,  which  passed  the  required  Act,  and  President 
Monroe  at  once  proclaimed  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a State, 
August  20,  1821. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  Governor  McNair  filled  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Indian  Department. 

Governor  McNair  married,  in  1805,  Susanne  Marguerite  de 
Reihle,  of  St.  Louis.  His  wife  was  a granddaughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Camp,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  minister  to  move  as  far  West  as 
the  Mississippi  River.  Governor  and  Mrs.  McNair  were  the  parents 
of  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  Alexander  W.,  the  fourth  son,  a vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  War,  was  killed  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  as 
was  also  another  son,  Lafayette  McNair. 

Governor  McNair  died  at  St.  Louis,  March  18,  1826. 

Jeremiah  Morrow,  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  born  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  October  6,  1770. 

The  limited  amount  of  education  he  received  was  during  the  win- 
ter months,  when  his  father  could  spare  him  from  the  work  on  the 
farm. 

In  1795  Jeremiah  traveled  to  the  new  settlement  of  Columbia, 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  had  saved  a little  money  which  he  used 
to  purchase  a small  farm  in  Warren  County,  and  in  the  spring  of  1799 
he  married  Mary  Packhill,  and  they  left  Gettysburg  and  went  to  the 
Ohio  farm  to  begin  the  life  of  pioneer  farmers. 

He  soon  rose  to  prominence  because  he  was  a good  farmer  and 
of  gentle  birth  and  possessed  a pleasing  personality.  In  1801  he  was 
elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate 
two  years  later.  He  was  next  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  until  1814,  being  the  sole  representative  to 
which  his  new  State  of  Ohio  was  entitled. 

During  his  Congressional  service  he  served  continuously  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  he  was  able  to  propose  and  assist 
in  enacting  beneficial  legislation. 
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In  1813  the  Congressman  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  there  he  continued  his  effective  service  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  Most  of  the  laws  for  public  survey  of  the 
public  domain  were  drawn  up  by  him. 

On  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  Senate  he  retired  to  private  life, 
but  in  1822  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  two  years  later  reelected  to 
that  important  office. 

On  July  4,  1839,  he  had  the  honor  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  State  Capitol  at  Columbus. 

In  1840  Governor  Morrow  was  again  elected  to  Congress  and  he 
served  for  one  term. 

Of  a family  of  six  children  only  his  eldest  son  survived  their  dis- 
tinguished father. 

He  died  March  22,  1852. 

David  Wallace,  sixth  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  April  4,  1799. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  county  until  his  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  when  he  continued  his  education 
there  in  the  district  school  and  academy. 

His  father  again  moved  in  1817,  this  time  to  Brookville,  Franklin 
County,  Indiana.  Soon  afterwards  the  son,  David,  was  appointed  a 
cadet  to  West  Point  Military  Academy,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1821,  attaining  high  honors.  He  remained  at  the  academy 
two  years  as  assistant  professor  in  mathematics.  A military  career 
proved  uncongenial  and  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  army,  returned 
to  his  home  in  Brookville  and  studied  law  with  United  States  Senator 
James  Noble.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  when  he  formed 
a partnership  with  his  preceptor,  and  soon  established  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  eminent  practitioner. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  1828-31,  and  as  he 
had  become  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  Whig  party  in 
Indiana,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  same  ticket  with 
Noah  Noble  for  Governor,  and  served  from  1831  to  1834,  was 
reelected,  and  in  1836  was  elected  Governor. 

As  expected  of  so  learned  an  executive.  Governor  Wallace  devoted 
his  energies  and  abilities  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  and  the  improvement  of  the  common  school  system.  He  also 
inaugurated  the  great  system  of  internal  improvements. 
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During  his  term  the  Miami  Indians  ceded  their  lands  to  the  State, 
agreeing  to  remove  farther  west,  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
three  years.  He  instituted  a day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  State  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

Governor  Wallace  was  the  first  chief  executive  to  occupy  the  new 
State  mansion. 

In  the  great  Harrison  upheaval  of  1840  the  Governor  was  elected 
to  the  37th  Congress.  He  joined  with  James  Pollock,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a few  others  in  voting  for  an  appro- 
priation to  assist  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  giving  a trial  of 
his  magnetic  telegraph.  His  vote  broke  a tie  and  secured  the  appro- 
priation. As  commendable  as  was  his  intelligent  support  it  caused  his 
defeat  for  reelection. 

He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850;  in  1856  he  was  elected 
judge  of  Marion  County  and  served  on  the  bench  until  his  death  in 
Indianapolis,  which  occurred  on  September  4,  1859. 

Governor  Wallace  was  a fine  orator,  an  able  executive  and  a capa- 
ble jurist. 

At  the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was  married  to  Esther, 
daughter  of  John  Test,  member  of  Congress  and  later  a circuit  judge. 
General  Lewis  (“Lew”)  Wallace,  lawyer,  distinguished  general  offi- 
cer in  the  Civil  War,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Turkey,  author  of  Ben  Hur,  and  other  important  works,  was 
a son  of  this  marriage.  While  serving  as  Lieutenant  Governor  his 
wife  died,  and  in  1836  Governor  Wallace  married  Zerelda  G.,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Sanders,  of  Indianapolis. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Singiser,  Acting  Governor  of  Idaho  dur- 
ing the  winter  1881-82,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  March  15, 
1845. 

He  attended  the  common  schools,  and  then  learned  the  art  of 
printing.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a private  in  Company 
E,  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  from  June,  1861,  until  February, 
1863;  then  he  reentered  the  army  in  June,  as  captain.  Company  A, 
20th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  was  m active  service  to 
the  end  of  the  war. 
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After  the  war  he  became  an  assessor  of  internal  revenue,  and  in 
1867  engaged  in  mercantile  and  editorial  pursuits,  and  studied  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1878. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  1875-79;  then  was 
appointed  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Oxford,  Idaho.  He  also 
became  engaged  in  mining  in  Idaho  and  Utah. 

President  Hayes  appointed  the  captain  to  be  secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Idaho,  February,  1879,  and  he  acted  as  Governor  of  Idaho 
during  the  winter  of  1881-82.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress. 

He  again  became  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Mitchell,  Dakota 
(now  South  Dakota),  1885-89.  He  again  actively  engaged  in  min- 
ing, when  his  residence  was  changed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death,  January  23,  1907.  Interment  was  made  in 
Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery,  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Alexander  Ramsey,  first  Territorial  and  second  State  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  was  born  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  September  8, 
1815. 

He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  (Kelker)  Ramsey, 
and  grandson  of  Alexander  Ramsey,  a native  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  America  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  father  was  an  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Alexander  was  educated  in  a private  school  at  Harrisburg,  and 
completed  his  studies  as  a graduate  of  Lafayette  College.  He  entered 
the  office  of  the  Register  of  Dauphin  County,  during  which  period  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  He  served  as  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  in  1841,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, representing  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  counties.  He 
was  twice  reelected. 

In  1848  he  was  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Committee,  and  aided 
in  electing  General  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  presidency. 

When  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  created,  March  8,  1849, 
President  Taylor  appointed  Mr.  Ramsey  the  Governor.  During  his 
administration  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Sioux  half-breeds,  and 
with  the  Chippewa. 
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When  his  term  expired  Governor  Ramsey  remained  a citizen  of 
St.  Paul,  and  in  1855  was  elected  mayor. 

With  the  founding  of  the  Republican  party,  Governor  Ramsey 
became  still  more  prominent,  and  in  1859  was  nominated  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, and  elected,  and  in  1861  was  reelected  by  even  a larger 
vote. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  “war  governors,”  and 
enthusiastically  supported  President  Lincoln.  During  his  adminis- 
tration an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  reserved  school 
lands  of  the  State,  but  it  was  defeated  and  the  Governor  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  one  of  the  largest  permanent  school  funds  in  the  United 
States.  Toward  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  office,  on  June  30, 
1863,  the  Governor  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  important  com- 
mittees and  was  a recognized  leader  throughout  the  several  terms  he 
was  privileged  to  serve.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabi- 
net of  President  Hayes. 

President  Arthur,  in  1882,  appointed  Senator  Ramsey  a member 
of  the  Utah  Commission,  and  on  this  mission  he  spent  four  busy  years. 

He  was  a delegate  to  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1887.  He  was  an  organizer  and  first  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  serving  until  his  death,  in  St.  Paul, 
in  1903. 

Governor  Ramsey  married,  at  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1845,  Anna  (Earl)  Jenks,  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Two  sons  and  a daughter  were  born  to  them.  His  daughter  married 
Charles  Eliot  Furness,  of  Philadelphia. 

John  Wesley  Davis,  fourth  Territorial  Governor  of  Oregon,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1799. 

He  received  a classical  education,  and  then  entered  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1821.  In  1823  the 
young  physician  removed  to  Carlisle,  Indiana. 

Soon  after  his  residence  there  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  in  1832  was  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1834. 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  reelected  three 
times,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  i,  1845. 
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He  was  twice  president  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
including  that  held  in  1852,  which  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  for  the 
Presidency. 

In  1848-50,  during  Polk’s  administration,  Mr.  Davis  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  China.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  and  took  with  him  the  sum  of  $40,000,  appro- 
priated hy  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a capitol  and  penitentiary. 
The  new  Governor  arrived  at  Salem  December  2 and  assumed  his 
executive  duties. 

He  was  a Democrat,  but  was  polite  enough  to  refrain  from  inter- 
fering with  the  Assembly’s  rights.  The  only  charge  brought  against 
him  was  that  he  was  an  Eastern  man.  The  influential  portion  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  determined  to  have  George  Law  Curry 
appointed  Governor,  and  in  the  summer  of  1854  Governor  Davis 
was  advised  to  resign,  which  he  did  in  August. 

He  returned  to  Indiana  in  1859  and  again  resumed  his  residence  at 
Carlisle,  but  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  August  22,  1859. 

Robert  McClelland,  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  born  in  Green- 
castle,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  2,  1807. 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  McClelland,  who  was  one  of  the 
eminent  physicians  of  Philadelphia  during  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession. 

Robert  received  his  primary  education  in  the  local  public  schools 
and  entered  Dickinson  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1829;  he  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Franklin  County  bar  in  1831,  after  which  he  opened  an  office  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  remained  only  a short  time,  going  from  there  to 
Monroe,  Michigan,  in  1833. 

He  was  a brilliant  young  attorney  possessing  a genial  disposition, 
was  ambitious,  and  soon  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in  his  adopted 
State. 

In  1835  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  three  years  later  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  where  he  remained  an  active  and  leading  member 
till  1843,  serving  the  latter  year  as  the  Speaker. 

In  1843  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a Democrat,  serving  from 
December  4,  1843,  till  March  3,  1849.  During  this  service  Mr. 
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McClelland  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Democrats  that  joined  with  David 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  passing  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which 
abridged  the  further  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

He  served  as  a member,  then  as  chairman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  favored  and  procured  some  of  the  legislation  which 
inaugurated  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  the  present  important  and  valuable  commerce 
upon  the  Great  Lakes.  He  also  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his 
demand  for  the  right  to  petition  and  voted  to  receive  a bill  offered  by 
a member  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1850  Mr.  McClelland  was  for  a second  time  a member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  Michigan,  and  in  1851  became 
the  ninth  Governor  of  that  State,  and  was  reelected  for  the  follow- 
ing term. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  that  resulted  in  the  election 
of  General  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  Presidency,  and  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  latter  he  appointed  Governor  McClelland  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  cabinet. 

During  his  incumbency  of  this  important  office  he  introduced  many 
reforms,  and  his  administration  of  the  office  was  above  reproach.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  he  settled  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  again 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1867  he  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  sitting,  for  a third  time, 
as  a delegate  to  a State  Constitutional  Convention;  this  time  being 
elected  from  Wayne  County.  He  thus  was  a member  of  three  con- 
ventions that  had  been  held  to  construct  the  fundamental  law  of  his 
adopted  State. 

Mr.  McClelland  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions of  1848,  1852  and  1868.  In  the  latter  the  party  nominated 
Seymour  and  Blair.  This  also  happened  to  be  the  last  public  service 
rendered  by  him. 

His  entire  life,  both  political  and  private,  was  useful  and  honor- 
able and  his  reputation  as  a lawyer  was  justified  by  his  success. 

In  1870  Mr.  McClelland  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  after 
which  he  lived  in  retirement,  except  for  some  private  office  business. 

Governor  McClelland  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit,  August  30, 
1880. 
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John  Bigler,  third  Governor  of  California,  was  born  at  Landis- 
burg,  in  Cumberland,  now  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  8, 
1804. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Susan  (Dock)  Bigler.  They  were 
of  German  descent  and  were  educated  in  both  tongues.  His  younger 
brother,  William,  served  as  the  twelfth  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  same  time  he  served  in  California.  His  mother,  who  was  a sister 
of  Judge  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  died  March  16,  1854,  when  both  sons 
were  in  office  as  governors  of  widely  separated  states. 

When  yet  boys,  their  parents  removed  to  Mercer  County,  set- 
tling on  a large  tract  of  woodland,  the  title  of  which  proved  defec- 
tive, and  they  found  themselves  left  with  only  a small  farm.  The 
father  was  a miller,  but  wore  himself  out  with  incessant  toil  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  and  soon  died,  leaving  his  widow  to  struggle  in 
a newly  settled  community. 

The  children  received  such  education  as  the  common  schools  pro- 
vided. John  learned  the  trade  of  printer,  and  became  editor  of  the 
“Centre  Democrat,”  at  Bellefonte.  During  the  few  years  he  pub- 
lished his  newspaper  John  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1840.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  brother  William  learned 
the  printing  trade  in  his  office. 

John  made  a success  of  the  law  and  in  1846  settled  in  Illinois,  but 
three  years  later  became  one  of  the  first  of  the  “Argonauts  of  1849” 
to  reach  California.  He  settled  at  Sacramento.  Not  afraid  to  work 
with  his  hands  when  necessary,  he  turned  his  strength  into  manual 
labor,  helping  unload  steamboats,  cut  wood,  manufacture  cotton 
blankets  and  other  activities,  all  the  time  proving  he  was  approach- 
able, good-natured  and  neighborly.  He  was  just  the  man  for  such  a 
community  in  that  early  California. 

At  the  first  election  under  the  Constitution  of  1849,  John  Bigler 
was  a candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  returns  was  defeated, 
but  he  contested  the  election  and  was  seated.  He  was  elected  Speaker, 
January  10,  1850.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Legislature  and  unani- 
mously elected  Speaker. 

At  the  ensuing  general  election  he  was  elected  Governor  and 
inaugurated  January  8,  1852.  He  ministered  largely  to  the  wants 
of  the  many  immigrants  who  had  worked  their  way  there  in  a forlorn 
and  even  suffering  condition. 
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He  refused  to  sign  a bill  to  Introduce  the  coolie  system  of  labor. 
He  urged  retrenchment  and  a revision  of  the  revenue  laws.  It  was 
early  In  his  administration  that  a scandal  was  aroused  over  an  appro- 
priation for  relief  posts.  There  was  fault  found  with  Governor  Big- 
ler’s stand  on  the  matter,  but  not  as  to  his  integrity.  This  contro- 
versy brought  about  a duel,  the  participants  being  Edward  Gilbert, 
Congressman,  editor  of  an  Alba  newspaper,  and  State  Senator  James 
W.  Denver,  whom  the  Governor  had  named  to  head  the  commission  to 
expend  the  appropriation.  Gilbert  had  made  some  caustic  comment, 
which  aroused  the  ire  of  Denver,  and  the  duel  took  place  at  Oak 
Grove,  August  2,  1852,  the  first  duel  between  men  of  prominence  in 
the  New  State.  Rifles  were  the  weapons  and  Gilbert  was  shot  through 
the  body  at  the  second  fire,  but  survived  the  wound.  Governor  Bigler 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  State  six  months  later. 

Governor  Bigler  was  reelected  in  1858,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century  was  the  only  person  to  be  honored  with  a second  term.  He 
was  defeated  at  the  next  election  by  the  “Know  Nothing”  candidate. 

The  famous  San  Quentin  Prison  was  established  during  his  admin- 
istration. The  United  States  Mint  went  Into  operation  in  April,  1854, 
and  has  remained  in  service  to  the  present. 

Through  the  efforts  of  his  brother  William,  who  became  United 
States  Senator,  after  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  John  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Chili,  by 
President  James  Buchanan,  in  1857. 

In  1868  the  ex-Governor  established  the  “State  Capitol  Reporter” 
at  Sacramento.  There  he  died  November  29,  1871,  leaving  a wife 
and  daughter. 

Robert  John  W alker,  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  was  born  in 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  July  19,  1801. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Jonathan  Hoge  and  Lucretia  Duncan 
Walker.  The  father  was  born  in  Cumberland  County;  served  In  the 
Revolution  and  was  with  Arnold’s  ill-fated  expedition  against  Quebec. 
He  was  the  first  resident  attorney  of  Northumberland  County,  and  on 
March  i,  1806,  became  president  judge  of  the  district  composed  of 
Centre,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Bedford  counties,  and  resided  at 
Bellefonte.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  removed 
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to  Pittsburgh.  He  died  in  January,  1824,  in  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
while  on  a visit  to  his  eldest  son,  Duncan  S.  Walker. 

Robert  John  received  the  best  primary  education  possible  in  that 
day,  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  highest  honors  in  his  class. 

He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  County  bar  in 
1821.  He  began  his  practice  there  and  immediately  entered  vigor- 
ously into  politics,  and  proposed  Jackson  for  the  Presidency  in  1823, 

In  1825  he  married  a Mary  Blechynden  Bache,  a great-grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  granddaughter  of  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Eight  children  were  born,  of  whom 
five  survived  their  distinguished  father. 

In  1826  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  where  he  again 
entered  into  law  and  politics,  taking  an  active  part  in  1832  and  1833 
against  nullification  and  secession. 

In  January,  1833,  in  the  Natchez  “Journal,”  he  made  an  extended 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  disunion  and  in  favor  of  coercion 
against  rebellious  states,  which  was  highly  extolled  by  James  Madi- 
son, and  induced  the  Legislature  of  his  State  to  denounce  South  Caro- 
lina doctrines  as  treasonable. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  first  homestead  bill,  also  one  recognizing  Texas  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  opposed  the  United  States  Bank,  and  another  on  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  urged  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  freed  his 
own  slaves  in  1838. 

During  his  second  term  Senator  Walker  proposed  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  opposed  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  supported  the  administra- 
tions of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  but  when  the  latter  disapproved  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  Walker  opposed  him,  and  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  1844  labored  for  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk. 

President  Polk  appointed  Senator  Walker  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  office  he  held  until  March  5,  1849.  I”  ^his  post  he 
established  the  warehouse  system,  procured  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  effected  a reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada, 
and  carried  the  moderate  tariff  of  1846. 

After  leaving  the  treasury,  he  was  offered  by  President  Pierce,  in 
1853,  the  post  of  Commissioner  to  China,  but  he  declined. 
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In  1857  went  to  Kansas  and  became  the  fourth  Territorial 
Governor,  succeeding  General  John  W.  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
would  not  be  used  in  forcing  slavery  on  the  new  State  “by  fraud  or 
forgery,”  resigned  in  1858,  and  exposed  the  state  of  affairs  before 
Congress. 

In  the  troublous  months  preceding  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Walker 
was  a resolute  and  clear-sighted  Unionist,  and  was  in  favor  of  reen- 
forcing the  Southern  forts  and  of  sustaining  the  Union  by  force,  if 
necessary. 

In  April,  1861,  Mr.  Walker  addressed  a great  mass  meeting  in 
Union  Square,  New  York,  advocating  prompt  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures, and  he  did  this  w^hen  many  of  the  best  men  of  both  parties 
deprecated  a resort  to  extremities.  His  decided  course  had  great 
influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Early  in  1863  he  joined  James  R.  Gilmore  in  the  conduct  of  the 
“Constitutional  Monthly,”  and  he  wrote  for  it  some  of  its  ablest 
political  articles. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  govern- 
ment fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  $250,000,000  of  the  5-20  bonds,  and  prevented  the  sale 
of  the  second  Confederate  loan  of  $75,000,000. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  November,  1864,  he  devoted 
himself  thereafter  to  a large  law  practice  in  Washington,  and  writing 
articles  on  financial  and  political  topics  for  the  “Continental  Monthly,” 
which  carried  much  weight. 

During  this  period  he  urged  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the  Danish  West  Indies,  and  opposed  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson. 

During  his  public  life  of  nearly  forty  years,  Mr.  Walker  exer- 
cised a strong  and  often  controlling  influence  on  affairs.  He  had  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a patriotism  that  embraced  the 
whole  country.  As  a financier  he  ranks  high. 

He  died  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  November  ii, 

1 869. 

Stephen  Miller,  third  Governor  of  Minnesota,  was  born  in  Car- 
roll  Township,  Perry  County,  January  7,  1816. 

Governor  Miller  was  the  son  of  David  and  Rosanne  Darkess  Mil- 
ler, and  grandson  of  Melchoir  Miller,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
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vania  from  Germany  in  1785.  His  mother’s  family  was  of  New  Eng- 
land origin. 

In  his  youth  Stephen  was  studious  and  ambitious,  but  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  a liberal  education,  and  in  1834 
he  worked  at  milling,  but  three  years  later  he  engaged  in  the  shipping 
and  commission  business  in  Harrisburg,  in  which  he  was  successful. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  prothonotary  of  Dauphin  County  and  was 
reelected  to  that  office.  From  1853  to  1855  he  was  editor  of  the 
“Pennsylvania  Telegram,”  an  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was 
an  able  writer  and  the  paper  became  influential.  In  1855  Governor 
James  Pollock  appointed  Mr.  Miller  flour  inspector  for  Philadelphia. 

Prior  to  this  time  he  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  he  procured  a large  canvas  tent  with  which  he  vis- 
ited many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a lecturer,  meeting  with 
great  success. 

All  this  activity  was  too  much  for  his  strength  and  in  1859  he 
removed  to  Minnesota,  and  established  a store  in  St.  Cloud.  It  was 
soon  learned  that  St.  Cloud  had  gained  more  than  a merchant,  and 
that  he  would  be  of  aid  in  directing  public  affairs.  He  was  almost  at 
once  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  at 
Chicago,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 

He  became  a presidential  elector  and  his  name  headed  the  list. 
He  was  active  in  the  campaign  and  conducted  a series  of  public  debates 
with  General  Christopher  C.  Andrews,  a Douglass  elector.  It  is  con- 
ceded, even  by  his  opponent,  that  he  materially  strengthened  the  Lin- 
coln ticket. 

Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  enter  the  Union  Army,  and 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  ist  Minnesota  Volunteers,  April 
29,  1861.  His  military  career  was  resplendent  with  acts  of  bravery 
and  ability.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  then  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Before  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  his  own  State  to  quell  the  wily  Sioux 
Indians  who  were  ravaging  and  massacring  the  white  inhabitants. 
Subsequently  he  had  charge  of  three  hundred  Sioux  prisoners,  and  it 
became  his  duty  to  execute  thirty-eight  of  the  worst  redskins. 

A military  court  martial  had  convicted  303,  but  President  Lincoln 
commuted  the  death  sentence  of  264,  and  one  proved  an  alibi.  The 
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execution  is  the  greatest  in  number  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Miller  was  commended  for  the  skill  with  which  he  managed 
his  troops,  the  valor  displayed  in  combat,  and  the  exactness  in  detail 
in  which  the  mass  execution  was  conducted.  He  was  promoted  to  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  October  26,  1868. 

General  Miller  was  nominated  for  Governor  in  1863.  He  resigned 
his  commission  and  entered  the  contest.  His  popularity  carried  his 
ticket  to  victory.  He  was  inaugurated  Governor  on  January  ii,  1864. 

During  his  administration  Governor  Miller  was  active  in  keeping 
his  State’s  quota  full  and  in  keeping  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants 
at  white  heat.  He  was  not  a candidate  for  a second  term. 

In  1871  General  Miller  turned  his  attention  to  railroads  and 
became  general  superintendent,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
represent  the  six  southwestern  counties  in  the  Legislature,  and  he  was 
reelected,  and  again  served  as  a presidential  elector  in  1876. 

General  Miller  was  married  in  1839  to  Margaret  Funk,  of 
Dauphin  County.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children.  A son, 
Wesley  Funk  Miller,  a lieutenant,  fell  heroically  at  Gettysburg. 
George  C.,  a second  son,  served  through  the  war  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain. 

General  Miller  died  at  Worthington,  Minnesota,  August  18, 
1881. 

Alexander  Cummings,  third  Territorial  Governor  of  Colorado, 
was  born  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  November  17,  1810. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  the  second  son  of  James  and  Mary  Culbertson 
Cummings.  The  father  emigrated  to  America  from  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  when  but  a youth.  He  came  with  several  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  John,  who  served  as  the  second  sheriff  of  Lycoming  County. 
James  conducted  the  largest  hotel  in  Williamsport  and  estab- 
lished the  first  mail  route  in  the  West  Branch  Valley,  carrying  the 
mail  from  present  Lock  Haven  to  Sunbury.  He  died  January  22, 
1820. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  James,  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  A.  Boyd  Cummings,  United  States  Navy,  who  died 
heroically  in  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson  during  the  Civil  War. 
Andrew  Boyd,  youngest  son  of  James,  donated  the  magnificent  Bran- 
don Park  to  the  City  of  Williamsport.  It  was  so  named  in  memory 
of  his  only  sister,  Jane,  who  married  John  Brandon. 
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Alexander  Cummings  attained  his  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Williamsport,  and  early  in  life  evinced  a fondness  for  jour- 
nalism, although  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  a partner  in 
a wholesale  dry  goods  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cummings, 
Reeves  & Peterson.  Here  he  was  occupied  for  five  years. 

On  October  i,  1845,  Cummings  and  George  R.  Graham  pur- 
chased the  “North  American,”  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  former 
engaged  vigorously  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  old  newspaper. 
Differences  arose,  however,  between  the  partners,  who  had  opposite 
political  views,  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Cummings 
withdrew  from  the  journal. 

On  April  12,  1847,  Mr.  Cummings  published  the  first  number  of 
“Cumming’s  Evening  Telegraphic  Bulletin.”  This  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful afternoon  paper  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  now  the  “Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,”  nearly  a century  in  continuous  publication. 

In  February,  i860,  Mr.  Cummings  removed  to  New  York  City 
and  became  the  publisher  of  the  new  daily  called  “The  New  York 
World.”  On  November  4,  1869,  he  published  the  first  number  of 
“The  Day”  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a vigorous  morning  newspaper, 
but  Mr.  Cummings  soon  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it,  which  concluded 
his  direct  connection  with  journalism. 

He  was  actively  engaged  during  the  Civil  War  in  making  pur- 
chases of  military  supplies  for  the  Federal  Government.  He  organ- 
ized the  19th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  October  24,  1863,  and  was  honorably  discharged  February 
6,  1865,  when  he  was  authorized  to  raise  a brigade  of  Negro  troops. 
He  went  to  Arkansas  for  that  purpose.  Later  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Camp  Cadwallader,  in  Philadelphia,  where  soldiers  were 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Cummings  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  soon  thereafter,  in  1865, 
he  was  commissioned  Territorial  Governor  of  Colorado,  in  which 
office  he  served  until  the  end  of  1867.  He  then  served  as  United 
States  Consul  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  where  he  died  July  16,  1879. 

Colonel  Cummings  had  led  an  eventful  life.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  his  day  and  was  consulted  in  mat- 
ters of  great  public  concern.  His  keen  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
made  him  a delightful  companion. 
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Conrad  Baker,  fifteenth  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Pennsylvania,  February  12,  1817. 

He  was  the  son  of  Conrad  and  Mary  (Winter)  Baker.  His 
grandparents  came  to  this  country  from  Holland,  and  he  was  the 
fourth  of  the  same  name. 

His  primary  education  was  attained  in  the  public  schools  and  he 
took  a partial  course  in  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg.  He 
then  studied  law  with  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  celebrated  statesman,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  when  he  began  practicing  at  Gettys- 
burg, but  in  1841  removed  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  he  enjoyed 
a lucrative  practice  and  became  a leader  in  that  young  State. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  Vanderburg  County  in  1845 ; 
in  1852  he  was  elected  judge,  but  held  office  only  eighteen  months, 
resigning  at  that  time.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  headed  by 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  nominee  for  Governor,  but  he  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Judge  Baker  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  ist  Cavalary  Regiment  of  Indiana  and  for  three  years 
commanded  his  regiment  or  the  brigade  to  which  it  was  attached. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  Colonel  Baker  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  served  as  provost  marshal-general  for  Indiana,  and  he  also 
discharged  the  duties  of  chief  mustering  officer  until  August,  1864. 

The  Republicans  again  placed  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Colonel 
Baker  at  the  head  of  their  ticket  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  1864,  and  this  time  they  were  triumphant. 

Governor  Morton  was  absent  five  months  in  Europe  in  1865,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  executive  and  administrative  duties  were  well  exe- 
cuted by  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  February,  1867,  Governor  Morton  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  and  Colonel  Baker  succeeded  him  as  Governor.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Governor,  his 
Democratic  opponent  being  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  Colonel  Baker 
won  the  election  by  961  votes.  At  the  end  of  his  brilliant  administra- 
tion, in  January,  1873,  the  Governor  closed  his  official  career. 

During  his  administration  much  legislation  of  importance  was 
enacted,  a normal  school  was  established  at  Terre  Haute,  a soldiers’ 
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home  was  founded,  and  similar  attention  given  to  matters  which 
stamped  his  administration  as  of  vast  consequence. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  May  22,  1868,  a 
railroad  train  was  held  up  and  robbed  near  Seymour,  Indiana,  it  being 
the  first  train  robbery  in  the  United  States. 

On  retiring  from  office  Governor  Baker  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Indianapolis.  He  was  a close  student  of  all  cases  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

He  was  twice  married;  first,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1838,  to  Matilda  E.  Sommers,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by 
whom  were  born  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  wife  died  Novem- 
ber 4,  1855,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  married,  at  Evansville, 
Charlotte  F.  Chute,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

Governor  Baker  died  in  Indianapolis,  April  28,  1885,  was 
buried  at  Evansville. 

Frederick  A.  Tritle,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  7,  1833. 

He  was  well  educated  for  the  time,  part  of  his  study  at  Cham- 
bersburg  Academy,  where  he  was  an  excellent  student.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  In  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  1863  he  removed  nearer  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  settling  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mining  business,  being 
made  president  of  the  Belcher  Mining  Company,  which  position  he 
filled  with  much  success  until  1868.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1866  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  he  was  elected  for  the 
ensuing  full  term  in  1868. 

He  then  became  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business,  and  in  1881 
removed  to  Arizona,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Arthur  to 
the  governorship  of  the  territory  for  a term  of  four  years. 

Henry  Clay  Evans,  elected  but  not  inaugurated  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  in  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  18,  1843. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jesse  B.  and  Anna  (Single)  Evans.  His  early 
education  was  attained  at  Platteville  and  Lancaster  academies,  Wis- 
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consin,  until  his  sixteenth  year,  and  then  he  became  a clerk  in  the  reg- 
ister’s office  of  Grant  County,  that  State. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  41st  Wisconsin  Infantry 
Regiment.  After  two  years  of  active  service  he  was  detailed  to  civil 
duty  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  During  1864-65  he  acted  as  agent 
for  the  Secretary  of  War  in  closing  up  the  military  depot  there,  and 
in  removing  the  Union  dead  from  the  battlefields  and  temporary 
burying  grounds  to  the  Northern  cemeteries.  In  the  following  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  building  barracks  in  Texas. 

In  1870  he  located  at  Chattanooga  as  an  iron  and  railway  car 
manufacturer,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  education,  was  twice  mayor  of  the 
city  (1886-89),  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
to  the  51st  Congress. 

He  served  as  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  In  1894  he  received  the 
nomination  and  highest  vote  for  Governor,  but  the  Legislature 
ordered  a recount  of  the  votes,  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the 
returns  in  districts  because  of  supposed  irregularities,  and  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  Turney,  was  declared  elected,  and  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Evans  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions of  1892  and  1896,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  stood  second  in 
the  balloting  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  March,  1897,  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  be 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  during  his  five  years’ 
occupancy  of  that  office  he  abolished  numerous  abuses.  In  1902  he 
became  United  States  Consul-General  at  London,  serving  until  1905. 

He  served  as  trustee  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  also  in  the 
same  capacity  for  Chattanooga  University. 

On  February  18,  1869,  he  married  Adelaide  Durand.  There 
were  no  children  to  this  marriage.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  December  12,  1921. 

William  Goehel,  thirty-third  Governor  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in 
Sullivan  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  4,  1856. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Augustus  (Greeneclay)  Goebel, 
natives  of  Hanover,  Germany,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  early  life, 
and,  marrying  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  Sullivan  County. 
Subsequently  they  removed  to  Covington,  Kentucky. 
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The  father  was  a Union  soldier  during  the  Civil  War  and  was 
twice  wounded  at  Antietam,  while  an  uncle  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  was  with  the  defeated  army  under  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

When  a lad  William  Goebel  was  apprenticed  to  a jeweler  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  but  not  long  after  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
study  law  in  the  office  of  ex-Governor  John  W.  Stevenson.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Cincinnati  Law  School  before  he  was  of  legal  age.  He 
spent  a term  at  Kenyon  College,  and  then  became  a partner  of  Hon. 
John  G.  Carlisle.  He  acquired  a law  practice  probably  never  before 
equalled  in  Covington. 

In  1886,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  elected  a State  Senator,  when 
he  began  a brilliant  but  stormy  political  career,  which  ended  with  his 
assassination  almost  within  the  door  of  the  State  Capitol. 

He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  legislative  career  than  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  people  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  encroachments 
of  powerful  corporations.  He  naturally  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
heads  of  various  concerns,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Colonel 
John  Sanford,  a Covington  banker,  president  of  the  leading  turnpike 
company  in  Kentucky. 

Repeatedly,  in  public  places,  he  had  been  heard  to  threaten 
Goebel’s  life,  and  a chance  meeting  of  the  pair,  in  Covington,  in 
April,  1895,  resulted  in  a duel  in  which  Goebel  was  wounded  and 
Sanford  slain.  Goebel  was  held  entirely  blameless,  even  by  his  politi- 
cal adversaries,  a clear  case  of  self-defense  being  established. 

Senator  Goebel  continued  his  fight  for  the  people  and  won  many 
legal  battles  for  them  in  the  courts  and  the  Legislature.  He  passed 
an  anti-lottery  bill,  was  the  author  of  the  school  book  law  among 
others  of  importance,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a struggle  against  the 
domination  of  the  State  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
when  he  was  killed.  He  had  driven  the  railroad  lobby  from  the 
capitol. 

In  June,  1899,  he  was  a candidate  for  Governor,  and  despite  an 
enormous  corruption  fund  used  against  him  at  the  convention,  and  in 
debauching  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  succeeding  election,  he  emerged 
victorious. 

His  opponent,  William  S.  Taylor,  claimed  the  election,  and  a 
commission  canvassed  the  returns,  during  which  an  army  of  des- 
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peradoes  from  the  mountains  rode  into  the  capital  and  overawed  the 
commissioners. 

One  of  the  commissioners  was  ex-Chief  Justice  Pryor,  who,  the 
morning  after  Goebel’s  murder,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes : “Would 
to  God  that  I had  done  my  duty,  as  my  conscience  dictated  I ought  to 
do,  and  given  Goebel  the  certificate  of  election,  since  I knew  that  he 
was  honestly  and  fairly  elected.” 

Goebel  contested  the  decision  of  the  commission,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  January,  1900,  had  such  a mass  of  proof  of  corruption  that 
there  could  be  no  further  doubt  of  Goebel’s  election. 

On  January  30th,  the  day  before  the  final  arguments  in  the  case, 
Goebel  was  shot,  within  thirty  feet  of  the  Capitol,  by  an  assassin  con- 
cealed in  the  office  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Caleb  Powers. 

After  the  assassination,  both  in  separate  and  joint  sessions,  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  declared  William  Goebel  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  while  suffering  on  his  deathbed  he  was  sworn  into 
office.  He  issued  a statement  asking  all  to  remain  calm  and  let  the 
law  take  its  course. 

As  he  died  he  whispered,  “Tell  my  friends  to  be  brave  and  fear- 
less and  loyal  to  the  great  common  people.” 

In  a public  career  of  but  twelve  years  few  men  accomplished  as 
much.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  acts  which  are  monuments,  and  the 
purity  of  his  character. 

Joseph  Wallace  Oman,  naval  officer  and  first  American  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  15,  1864. 

He  was  a son  of  Henry  Freas  and  Mary  Jane  Oman.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1886.  He  was  commissioned  an  ensign  July  i,  1888; 
lieutenant  junior  grade  October  ii,  1896;  the  commission  with  which 
he  entered  the  Spanish-American  War.  His  promotions  followed 
through  the  various  grades  to  that  of  rear  admiral,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned July  I,  1918,  in  the  World  War. 

Few  naval  officers  served  in  more  important  stations  than  did 
Admiral  Oman,  and  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  he  was  made  Gov- 
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ernor  of  the  newly  acquired  Virgin  Islands,  which  important  office  he 
held  from  1919  to  1921,  when  he  was  retired  from  active  duty. 

The  admiral,  November  22,  1907,  when  a lieutenant-commander, 
married  Virginia  Center  Morse.  Two  sons  and  a daughter  were  born 
to  them. 

The  Omans  resided  in  New  York  City,  where  the  admiral  died 
July  I,  1941. 

Samuel  Shelburn  Robison,  naval  officer  and  military  governor  of 
Santo  Domingo,  was  born  in  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  10, 
1867. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1888.  His  ensign  commission  was  signed  July  i, 
1890. 

He  entered  the  Spanish-American  War  as  a lieutenant  junior  grade, 
the  World  War  as  a captain,  and  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral 
September  21,  1918,  when  he  became  commander  of  the  submarine 
force  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Naval 
Armistice  Commission  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

He  was  serving  as  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston, 
when,  in  1921,  he  was  sent  to  serve  as  Governor  of  Santo  Domingo, 
where  he  was  in  that  office  two  years. 

He  then  served  as  a member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
Department,  as  admiral  in  command  of  battle  fleet;  admiral  in  com- 
mand United  States  Fleet;  commander  13th  Naval  District;  and  was 
appointed  Superintendent  United  States  Naval  Academy,  June,  1928. 

He  was  retired  in  1931,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  Admi- 
ral Farragut  Academy,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

Admiral  Robison  married  Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  Rear  Admi- 
ral C.  E.  Clark,  in  1893.  Their  summer  home  is  in  Clifton,  Maryland. 

United  States  Senators 

Adams — James  Cooper,  Daniel  Sturgeon  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
Jeremiah  Morrow  for  Ohio. 

Bradford — Samuel  McKean  and  David  Wllmot. 

Centre — James  Kerr  Kelly  for  Oregon. 
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Clinton — Alexander  McDonald  for  Arkansas. 

Columbia — Charles  R.  Buckalew. 

Cumberland — Andrew  Gregg  and  William  Wilkins  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, Samuel  Smith  for  Maryland,  John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  for  New 
York,  and  William  A.  Peffer,  for  Kansas. 

Dauphin — William  Maclay,  one  of  the  two  first  Senators  for 
Pennsylvania,  Alexander  Ramsey  for  Minnesota. 

Franklin — William  Findlay  for  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  Kerr  for 
Ohio,  and  Thomas  Robert  Bard  for  California. 

Huntingdon — John  Scott  and  William  A.  Wallace  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, Alexander  Caldwell  for  Kansas,  and  George  Miles  Chilcott  for 
Colorado. 

Juniata — John  James  Patterson  for  South  Carolina. 

Lancaster — James  Buchanan,  Simon  Cameron  and  J.  Donald 
Cameron  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Jenkin  Whiteside  for  Tennessee. 

Lebanon — Godlove  Stoner  Orth  for  Indiana. 

Northumberland — Robert  John  Walker  for  Mississippi. 

Perry — William  Bigler  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Chester  Isaiah 
Long  for  Kansas. 

Tioga — John  I.  Mitchell  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Theodore  F.  Ran- 
dolph for  New  Jersey. 

Union — Samuel  Maclay. 

York — James  Ross  and  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  James  Rowan  for  Kentucky  and  David  Holmes  for  Mississippi. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate — Andrew 
Gregg,  Cumberland;  Samuel  Smith,  Cumberland;  and  James  Ross, 
York.  John  W.  Forney,  Lancaster,  Secretary,  1 861-68. 

Officers  House  of  Representatives — John  Wesley  Davis,  Lancas- 
ter, was  Speaker  in  Twenty-ninth  Congress.  John  W.  Forney,  Lan- 
caster; Edward  McPherson,  Adams;  and  Alexander  McDowell, 
Franklin,  each  served  many  terms  as  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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Federal  Government  Departmental  Officials 

State — Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Franklin,  Undersecretary. 

Attorney-General — William  Elijah  Fuller,  Centre,  Assistant 
Attorney-General.  Huston  Thompson,  Union,  Assistant  Attorney- 
General.  Charles  B.  Witmer,  Northumberland,  Federal  Judge. 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  Union,  Federal  Judge. 

Treasury — George  O.  Barnes,  Bradford,  Assistant  United  States 
Treasurer.  John  Sloane,  York,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Lancaster,  and  William  Clark,  Dauphin,  Treasurer. 

Interior — Thomas  Ryan,  Bradford,  Assistant  Secretary.  Thomas 
Hartley  Crawford,  Franklin,  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs.  John  M. 
Reynolds,  Lancaster,  Assistant  Secretary.  Edward  Clingan  Finnery, 
Northumberland,  Solicitor.  Ebert  Keiser  Burlew,  Northumberland, 
Assistant  Secretary.  Robert  S.  J.  Fisher,  York,  Superintendent  Patent 
Office.  Thomas  Clark  Theaker,  York,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
John  M.  Reynolds,  Lancaster,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Post  Office — Robert  Smith  Regar,  Lancaster,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. Charles  A.  Kram,  Northumberland,  Chief  Clerk. 

War — John  Philip  Sanderson,  Lebanon,  Chief  Clerk.  Francis  I. 
Jones,  Tioga,  Director-General  United  States  Employment  Service. 
Henry  Clay  Evans,  Juniata,  Director  Bureau  of  Pensions. 

Executive — Adam  John  Glossbrenner,  York,  private  secretary  to 
President  Buchanan.  Benjamin  Moran,  Lancaster,  also  served.  Gen- 
eral Horace  Porter,  Huntingdon,  private  secretary  to  President 
Grant.  Lawrence  Richey,  Dauphin,  private  secretary  to  President 
Hoover.  Edward  McPherson,  Adams,  Director  Bureau  Printing  and 
Engraving. 

In  Presidential  Cabinets 

Jefferson — Robert  Smith,  Lancaster,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  two 
terms. 

Madison — Robert  Smith,  Lancaster,  Secretary  of  State;  General 
John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Cumberland,  Secretary  of  War. 

Tyler — William  Wilkins,  Cumberland,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Polk — James  Buchanan,  Lancaster,  Secretary  of  State;  Robert 
John  Walker,  Northumberland,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Pierce — Robert  McClellan,  Franklin,  Secretary  Interior. 

Buchanan — Jeremiah  S.  Black,  York,  Attorney-General,  also  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Lincoln — Simon  Cameron,  Lancaster,  Secretary  of  War. 

Grant — J.  Donald  Cameron,  Lancaster,  Secretary  of  War. 

Hayes — Alexander  Ramsey,  Dauphin,  Secretary  of  War;  also 
Secretary  of  Navy. 

Cleveland — John  M.  Reynolds,  Lancaster,  Secretary  Interior. 

Wilson — William  B.  Wilson,  Tioga,  Secretary  Labor. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt — William  H.  Woodin,  Columbia,  Secretary 
Treasury. 
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By  W.  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


S the  bread  basket  of  the  Revolution  and  as  the  Garden 
State  of  the  present  day.  New  Jersey,  through  more  than 
200  years  of  her  history,  has  held  top  rank  as  a food  pro- 
ducing state. 

Standing  forty-fifth  among  the  forty-eight  states  in  total  land 
area.  New  Jersey  nevertheless  holds  a prominent  position  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  products  and  milk.  Some 
of  her  counties  are  among  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  the  production 
of  certain  crops.  Likewise,  the  state  herself  holds  high  rank  in  the 
Union  in  the  volume  and  value  of  some  of  her  agricultural  output. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  only  a portion  of  the  state  is  devoted 
to  agriculture,  whereas  in  other  states,  some  of  the  individual  agricul- 
tural sections  alone  are  much  larger  in  area  than  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

According  to  the  1940  census,  there  are  25,387  farms  in  the  state. 
This  is  somewhat  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  since  the 
1930  census;  however,  it  is  a reduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  from  the 
number  of  farms  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
Yet  the  rural  population  continues  to  increase  with  every  decade. 
There  were  40  per  cent,  more  people  living  in  rural  New  Jersey  in 
1940  than  was  true  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1840  the  rural 
population  of  the  state  was  333,758.  After  a lapse  of  100  years  the 
census  shows  that  765,392  live  in  rural  areas.  This  speaks  well  for 
agriculture  which  directly  or  indirectly  supports  the  major  portion  of 
the  rural  people.  In  general  terms,  the  situation  can  be  illustrated  in 
another  way.  The  gross  income  of  the  farms  of  the  state  in  1940 
more  than  doubled  the  income  of  the  same  farms  in  1900.  It  is  esti- 


*This  is  a chapter  of  the  forthcoming  “The  Story  of  New  Jersey,”  of  which  William 
Starr  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  of  Princeton,  is  editor,  and  is  here  published  with  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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mated  that  the  total  farm  income  from  farm  crops  in  1940  amounted 
to  $141,800,000. 

With  New  Jersey  farms  averaging  only  73.3  acres  in  size,  in  con- 
trast to  holdings  of  202.4  979-9  acres  in  the  two  higher  states  of 

California  and  Nevada,  the  Garden  State  still  ranks  third  highest  in 
the  nation  in  the  average  cash  income  per  farm  from  the  sales  of  crops 
and  live  stock  products.  The  New  Jersey  average  income  per  acre 
from  the  sale  of  crops  and  live  stock  products  is  the  highest  in  the 
nation.  It  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  $52  per  acre,  as  compared 
to  the  United  States  average  of  $8.08. 

Scientific  direction  and  efficient  operation  have  won  high  rank  for 
New  Jersey  farmers.  Their  ability  and  the  excellent  market  outlets 
as  well  as  the  natural  assets  of  a mild  climate  and  varied  topography 
and  soils,  account  to  a large  extent  for  the  Garden  State’s  successful 
diversification  of  farming  projects. 

These  favorable  factors  have  placed  New  Jersey  first  in  the 
nation  in  gross  income  per  acre.  The  New  Jersey  farmer  is  entitled 
to  considerable  credit  for  his  efficiency  and  up-to-date  methods  of 
farm  management.  The  milk  production  per  cow  has  doubled  since 
1900  and  potato  production  has  increased  so  that  50,000  acres  now 
produce  the  same  number  of  sacks  of  potatoes  as  90,000  acres  did  in 
1930.  Similar  increases  in  yields  are  true  for  eggs  and  other  major 
crops  produced  on  the  Garden  State  farms.  New  Jersey  farmers  have 
been  prompt  to  make  adjustments  when  necessary,  turning  from  nor- 
mal crops  to  more  profitable  farm  enterprises.  For  example,  small 
dairies  have  replaced  cows  with  chickens,  and  vegetable  growers  have 
increased  their  acreages  of  asparagus,  reducing  the  more  extensive 
type  of  crops  such  as  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  Certain  small  truck 
growers  now  are  growing  such  crops  as  dandelions  and  broccoli,  both 
almost  unknown  to  vegetable  growers  25  years  ago. 

Due  largely  to  her  geologic  origin  and  topographic  position.  New 
Jersey  has  five  distinct  soil  zones.  In  each,  similar  types  and  combi- 
nations of  soils  and  topography  have  a decided  effect  on  the  type  of 
farming  most  suitable.  They  may  be  identified  as  follows  d 

Zone  I occupies  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  its  south- 
eastern boundary  extending  from  a point  on  the  New  York  state  line 


I.  Circ.  “New  Jersey:  The  Garden  State,”  published  by  the  N.  J.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1941.  Pp.  ii,  12  and  13. 
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near  Quarryville  to  the  Delaware  just  north  of  Belvidere.  This  is  a 
rolling  to  hilly  and  occasionally  mountainous  country.  The  soils  of 
the  region  are  predominantly  heavy  and  are  derived  from  glaciated 
shales,  limestones  and  sandstones.  The  zone  is  called  the  “Kittatinny 
Mountain  and  Valley  Belt.”  In  it  there  are  considerable  acres  of 
muck  land,  developed  and  undeveloped. 

Here,  as  in  Zone  2,  the  hillsides  and  extensive  valleys  are  used 
for  dai^ing,  while  numerous  apple  orchards  are  found  throughout 
the  region.  Market  gardening  is  carried  on  where  the  rich  muck 
land  is  available. 

Zone  2 lies  immediately  southeast  of  Zone  i,  extending  along  the 
New  York  state  line  from  a point  near  New  Milford  east  to  the  Hud- 
son, thence  southwestward  to  a point  on  the  Delaware  about  midway 
between  Phillipsburg  and  Frenchtown  and  north  along  the  Delaware 
to  a point  south  of  Belvidere.  This  is  also  a rolling,  hilly  and  occa- 
sionally mountainous  region.  The  soils  on  the  uplands  are  predomi- 
granite  and  gneiss,  while  limestone  soils  occupy  the  valleys.  This  zone 
nantly  heavy,  well  drained,  and  usually  are  loams  derived  from 
is  the  “Highland  Gneiss  and  Limestone  Valley  Belt.” 

This  section  offers  picturesque  stretches  of  hills,  valleys  and  rich 
pasture  land.  Here  the  gently  sloping  hillsides  constitute  ideal  sites 
for  fruit  orchards  and  dairy  farming.  The  generally  narrow  valleys 
in  the  northern  portion  and  the  broader  limestone  valleys  further  to 
the  south  contain  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  Appalachian 
Province. 

Zone  s lies  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  Zone  2,  extending 
along  the  Hudson  River  south  to  Perth  Amboy,  thence  southwestward 
to  Trenton  and  north  along  the  Delaware  to  a point  midway  between 
Phillipsburg  and  Frenchtown.  This  is  a greatly  rolling  region  with 
some  relatively  low,  stony  ridges.  The  soils  are  predominantly  derived 
from  red  sandstone  and  shales,  with  some  grayish  shales  and  sand- 
stones. The  soils  of  the  stony  ridges  owe  their  origin  to  the  disin- 
tegration of  dense  trap  rock.  The  loams,  rich  in  plant  food,  are,  at 
their  best,  capable  of  producing  large  yields  of  hay,  corn,  grain  and 
forage  crops. 

Zone  lies  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  Zone  3,  extending 
southwestward  in  a belt  from  Raritan  Bay  to  the  Delaware  River  and 
Delaware  Bay  between  Trenton  and  Port  Norris.  This  is  a level  to 
gently  rolling  region  having  soils  which  are  predominantly  loams  and 
sandy  loams,  sometimes  containing  green  sand  marl.  It  is  called  the 
“Heavy  Coastal  Plain  Belt.”  This  section  is  known  for  its  large 
crops  of  truck,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  fruit  and  corn.  In  the  hands  of 
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skilled  farmers,  its  extremely  fertile  soils  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  country. 

Zone  5 lies  imrnediately  southeast  of  Zone  4 and  extends  from 
the^  Atlantic  Coast  inland  to  the  southeasterly  boundary  of  Zone  4. 
This  is  a flat,  level  to  very  gently  rolling  region  in  which  the  soils  are 
light,  sandy  and  in  places  non-agricultural  in  character.  Zone  5 is 
known  as  the  “Sandy  Coastal  Plain  Belt.” 

This  area  is  famous  for  its  production  of  market  garden  crops, 
tree  fruits,  small  fruits,  cranberries  and  poultry,  and  bids  fair  to 
rank  among  the  first  of  the  farming  sections  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Here  progressive  farmers  have  taken  the  light,  warm  lands,  and,  by 
skillful  handling  and  the  use  of  modern  methods,  including  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers,  the  growing  of  cover  crops  and  sometimes  the 
installation  of  irrigation,  have  produced  crops  of  a far  greater  value 
than  those  grown  on  the  naturally  rich  lands  of  other  states.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  this  section  are  non-agricultural  in  character  and  should 
remain  in  forest. 

In  Indian  times,  as  now.  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  important 
food-producing  regions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  tribes  in  this 
region  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  hunting  and 
agriculture.  From  them  the  white  men  adopted  certain  methods  of 
cultivation — a fish  in  each  second  hill  of  corn,  etc. — as  well  as  such 
native  crops  as  corn,  beans  and  squash.  Likewise  these  first  settlers 
observed  which  of  the  many  native  fruits  and  berries  the  Indians 
regarded  as  edible.  Thus  they  were  introduced  to  cranberries, 
whortleberries,  huckleberries  (forerunners  of  our  present-day  culti- 
vated blueberries),  grapes  and  small  tree  fruits. 

With  agriculture  of  such  major  importance  to  those  first  colonists, 
parts  of  the  Great  Seal  of  New  Jersey  are  readily  understandable. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
is  said  to  have  originated  the  idea  for  a seal  of  New  Jersey,  dictating 
it  to  Pierre  Eugene  du  Simitiere,  early  naturalist  and  artist  who 
drew  the  design.  The  Great  Seal  was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  in  1777  at  the  Indian  King 
Tavern,  Kings  Highway,  Haddonfield. 

The  artist  was  responsible  for  the  helmet,  the  date  in  Roman 
numerals  and  the  mantling.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  motto 
“liberty  and  prosperity”  was  adopted  unofficially  by  state  printers. 
It  became  evident  that  one  should  be  adopted  officially  and,  in  1928, 
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the  Legislature  passed  a joint  resolution  for  a new  seal.  War- 
ren E.  Deming  was  engaged  to  draw  a new  great  seal  which  was  certi- 
fied by  the  Governor,  A.  Harry  Moore,  and  is  entrusted  to  each  suc- 
ceeding governor  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration. 

The  azure  or  blue  of  the  shield  carrying  three  plowshares  signi- 
fies fidelity,  the  plows  represent  agricultural  pursuits.  The  horse’s 
head  is  emblematic  of  speed,  strength  and  usefulness  in  war  or 
commerce. 

At  the  sides  of  the  Great  Seal  are  Liberty  and  Ceres,  the  latter 
the  goddess  of  growing  vegetation,  which  holds  a cornucopia  of 
apples,  plums  and  grapes.  The  sovereign’s  helmet,  designed  by  du 
Simitiere,  has  been  interpreted  as  representing  supremacy  of  the  mind. 

Many  of  the  crops  for  which  New  Jersey  now  holds  high  rank 
were  first  introduced  by  European  immigrants  seeking  a small  plot 
of  ground  and  freedom  to  raise  their  families.  With  them  they 
brought  bags  of  seed  and  carried  them  to  soils  and  climates  which 
most  closely  resembled  those  of  the  mother  country.  So  were  intro- 
duced certain  peppers,  salad  greens,  new  varieties  of  melons  and 
squash,  and  special  methods  of  cultivation  which  brought  grapes, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  many  other  crops  to  prominence. 

As  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers  concentrated  in  the  North  they 
were  replaced  in  southern  New  Jersey  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
and  in  the  19th  century  by  farmers  from  lands  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  from  Russia.  As  early  as  1850,  land  speculators 
sought  to  attract  immigrants  to  South  Jersey.  By  1880,  Russian 
Jews,  fleeing  from  a series  of  pogroms  in  their  own  land,  were  like- 
wise finding  a home  and  sustenance  on  the  light,  friable,  sandy  soils  of 
the  Garden  State. 

Beginning  in  the  17th  century  the  Quakers  settled  chiefly  along 
the  Delaware  River,  moving  southward  on  the  Jersey  side  from  Phila- 
delphia. Not  only  here  but  in  farming  sections  from  Sussex  to  Cape 
May  counties  are  homes  whose  family  names  have  persisted  through 
five  and  six  generations,  attesting  to  the  ability  of  each  succeeding  son 
to  adapt  himself  to  changing  conditions  and  apply  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  farm  operation. 

Oddly  enough,  before  the  Civil  War,  there  was  little  support  of 
agriculture  either  in  New  Jersey  or  the  other  Colonies.  While  Wash- 
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ington’s  men  were  sustained  at  Valley  Forge  by  South  Jersey  corn  and 
cattle,  and  the  British  troops  either  pillaged  or  bribed  fresh  garden 
stuff  from  northern  counties,  farming  still  was  not  regarded  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  but  rather  as  a means  whereby  Individual 
families  became,  to  some  extent,  self-sufficient. 

That  there  was  some  justification  for  the  lawmakers’  attitude  is 
apparent  in  the  letters  of  early  foreign  travelers  who  decried  the 
needless  waste  of  rich  farm  land  through  ignorance,  indifference  or 
the  belief  that  new  land  was  always  available  when  the  old  wore  out. 
Even  among  the  most  thrifty,  a practice  of  field,  rather  than  crop, 
rotation  prevailed,  with  farmers  simply  abandoning  plots  when  yields 
diminished. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  meadow  grass  held 
full  sway.  Farmers  ate  rye  bread,  and  the  growth  of  this  cereal  far 
exceeded  wheat.  As  timothy  and  clover  took  the  place  of  natural 
grasses,  so  wheat  superseded  rye,  and  the  cradle  supplanted  the 
sickle,  which  in  turn  was  supplanted  by  the  reaping  machine  and  self- 
binding harvester;  so  New  Jersey  soon  became  a grain  and  grass 
producing  state.  These  changes  seem  to  have  been  the  first  marked 
development  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state. 

This  condition  appeared  to  continue  profitable  and  satisfactory 
until  about  i86i,  when  the  demand  for  vegetables  to  feed  the  troops 
in  the  Civil  War,  together  with  other  exigencies  incident  to  a war 
period,  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  farm  products,  the  like 
of  which  was  before  unknown. 

The  farmer  had  a good  home  market  for  his  produce,  which  stimu- 
lated increased  production.  Lands  before  considered  only  suitable 
for  grain  and  grass  were  found  to  be  excellent  vegetable  gardens,  the 
crops  from  which  were  abundant  and  soon  rendered  wholesale  markets 
for  such  products  a necessity  in  all  large  cities. 

A better  class  of  farm  buildings  supplemented  the  uncomfortable, 
old  and  inconvenient  structures  of  a former  period;  low  lands  were 
underdrained,  commercial  and  other  fertilizers  than  those  made  upon 
the  farm  were  applied  with  marked  effect,  and  every  method  resorted 
to  which  would  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  results  fully 
justified  the  energy  and  labor  employed. 

With  the  Increased  demand  for  vegetables,  came  an  equally  strong 
demand  for  tree  and  small  fruits.  This  opened  another  branch  of 
agriculture,  heretofore  but  little  known,  and  developed  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  soil  for  horticultural  and  pomological  pursuits,  the  receipts 
from  whfch  were  equally  profitable.  In  their  development  New  Jer- 
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sey  changed  from  a grain  and  grass  producing  state  to  the  greatest 
vegetable  and  small  fruit  producing  state  in  the  Union,  while  still 
retaining  a fair  rank  for  grasses  and  cereal  products.^ 

With  the  new  prosperity  of  the  Civil  War  period,  a fever  of 
“organizing”  broke  out,  not  only  among  farmers  as  a whole  but 
among  individual  commodity  groups.  Many  of  these  dwindled  in  the 
post-war  depression,  but  a few,  founded  on  sound  principles  and  led 
by  sincere  foresighted  men,  were  inspired  by  the  farmers’  plight  to 
form  better  and  sounder  organizations  for  the  definite  purpose  of 
improving  agriculture  and  benefiting  the  farmer. 

To  such  beginnings  may  be  traced  some  of  today’s  leaders  among 
farm  groups:  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  and  others. 

These  groups,  working  together,  helped  to  bring  agriculture  to  its 
present  eminence,  regarded  equally  with  industry  as  a vital  factor  in 
maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the  Garden  State. 

II.  Cows  vs.  People — A few  years  ago  an  enterprising  corre- 
spondent for  a metropolitan  daily  startled  his  readers  with  the  head- 
line “Lookout!  The  cows  are  coming.”  In  some  nearby  counties  of 
New  Jersey,  he  explained,  the  cow  population  already  outnumbers  the 
human  by  four  to  one,  and  the  dairy  herds  continue  to  increase. 

Statically  he  was  correct,  but  he  missed  the  real  significance  of  his 
figures : that  only  a farming  community  operated  with  the  efficiency  of 
big  business  could  maintain  and  increase  its  cow  population  at  the 
rate,  for  example,  of  Sussex  County. 

Commercially,  beef  and  leather  were  the  chief  products  of  the 
cattle  industry  in  colonial  days.  Butter,  cheese  and  milk  were  chiefly 
for  home  or  local  consumption. 

By  1843,  farmers  were  anticipating  the  use  of  cattle  for  dairy 
purposes.  One  correspondent  wrote  to  a popular  agricultural  paper^ 
of  the  day  to  endorse  recommendations  to  agricultural  societies  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  milking  stock  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
giving  premiums  to  the  best  milkers  without  regard  to  form  or  breed. 

2.  From  an  address  by  Edward  Bur  rough,  president  of  the  N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Reprinted  in  the  Board’s  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1888-^. 

I.  Farmers’  Cabinet  and  American  Herd-Book,  Vol.  VII,  No.  10,  May  15,  1843. 
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The  period  of  depression  following  the  Civil  War  probably  gave 
the  first  impetus  to  dairying  in  New  Jersey  on  a large  scale.  The  close 
of  war  reopened  the  avenues  of  trade,  and  the  constant  increase  in 
transportation  facilities  extended  the  areas  from  which  city  markets 
could  be  supplied.  As  growing  of  many  wartime  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  proved  unprofitable,  farms  again  were  devoted  to  grain  and 
grass.  This,  in  turn,  helped  to  develop  the  dairy  industry. 

Familiar  to  our  grandfathers  w’as  the  horse-drawn  wagon  bearing 
two  big  milk  cans  with  a spigot  near  the  bottom  of  each.  The  driver 
sat  behind  them.  By  his  feet  was  the  great  hand-bell  which  he  would 
ring  as  he  approached  each  house.  If  he  was  a genial  driver,  he  might 
permit  children  to  clamber  over  the  sides  of  his  wagon,  riding  along 
part  of  the  route  through  the  village  and  helping  to  ring  the  bell.  At 
its  clang,  the  housewife,  if  she  wanted  milk,  rushed  out  with  pitcher 
or  pail  and  had  it  measured  out  for  her — at  a few'  pennies  a bucket. 

In  1879  Dr.  William  A.  Conover,  proprietor  of  the  Pohatcong  Val- 
ley Stock  Farm,  Hackettstown,  reported  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture : “The  dairy  industry  of  this  country  is  becoming  one  of 

vast  public  interest The  first  requisite  for  successful  dairying  is 

the  location  and  quality  of  land  used  for  this  purpose.  Those  situated 
in  the  northern  section  of  our  state,  comprising  the  counties  of  War- 
ren, Sussex,  etc.,  constitute  what  I should  call  a section  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  Upland  and  meadow,  succulent  valleys,  natural 
springs  and  streams,  while  the  mountains  grow,  as  it  were,  on  their 
very  peaks,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  every  product  necessary,  combined  with 
grass  to  sustain  the  stock  both  summer  and  winter.”^ 

Speaking  before  the  same  group  in  1885,  George  Blight,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Guinon  Dairy  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  said, 
“In  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  no  branch  of  Agricultural  pur- 
suits can  be  carried  on  with  more  profit  than  a well-conducted  dairy. 
The  use  of  milk  is  so  general  that  the  supply  seldom  exceeds  the 
demand.  No  region  is  more  favorably  situated  for  this  purpose  than 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  two  largest  cities 
of  the  Union,  and  containing  many  large  cities  and  towns  of  its  own.”® 

The  accuracy  of  these  prophecies  was  borne  out  in  the  statement 

2.  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1879. 

3.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
(prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  foundation)  I939- 
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of  Franklin  Dye,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  reported  in  1895,  “The  dairy  business  in  New  Jersey 
is  a growing  one.  The  estimated  annual  product  of  our  dairies  in  the 
state,  according  to  the  last  United  States  census  is:  milk,  256,015,812 
quarts,  being  the  product  of  161,576  cows,  equal  to  1,296  quarts  per 
head.” 

Recently  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  reported,  “The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  disclosed  that  on  March  i, 
1941,  the  New  Jersey  dairy  cow  was  producing  the  highest  average 
in  America,  giving  approximately  19. i pounds  of  milk  per  day  (about 
9 quarts)  as  compared  to  18.9  pounds  per  day  in  Minnesota,  the 
second  highest  state.  The  average  for  the  entire  country  was  13.7 
pounds  per  day. 

“During  1940,”  the  report  continued,  “New  Jersey’s  209,000 
dairy  cows  produced  about  510,000,000  quarts  of  milk,  which  is 
approximately  2,440  quarts  per  head.”  This  is  nearly  double  the 
production  per  cow  reported  45  years  earlier  by  the  same  agency. 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  state  today  is  credited  with  about  $34,- 
000,000  of  the  $141,800,000  reported  as  the  total  farm  value  of 
agricultural  production.  Such  records  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  New 
Jersey  dairymen,  who  are  not  only  expert  breeders  but  also  excel  in 
the  feeding  and  management  of  their  herds. 

Since  1900,  certain  portions  of  the  state  have  become  identified 
with  the  specialized  dairy  industry.  They  may  be  characterized  as 
follows 

Section  i.  The  northern  New  Jersey  dairying  area  includes  Sus- 
sex, Warren,  Hunterdon,  Morris  and  Somerset  counties  and  the  north- 
ern half  of  Mercer  County.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  state’s  cow 
population  is  located  in  this  one  area.  The  country  is  rolling  in  Mer- 
cer, Somerset,  and  Hunterdon  counties  and  hilly  and  rugged  in  Mor- 
ris, Warren  and  Sussex  counties,  with  much  good  pasture  land,  and 
many  small  streams  throughout.  Well-known  breeders  located  in  this 
section  furnish  foundation  stock  for  other  states. 

Sussex  County  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  counties  in  the  United 
States,  having  approximately  35,000  cows  within  its  borders.  The 
average  production  per  cow  here,  and  in  several  other  leading  dairy 
counties  as  well,  is  considerably  above  the  state  average  of  approxi- 

4.  Circ.  “New  Jersey:  The  Garden  State,”  published  by  N.  J.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1941.  Pp.  18,  19. 
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mately  6,500  pounds  per  cow,  the  highest  for  the  nation.  There  are 
a large  number  of  dairy  farms  with  modern  barns  and  equipment. 

About  25,000  dairy  cows  are  found  in  the  wide  fertile  valleys  of 
Warren  County.  Pasturage  is  excellent,  alfalfa  and  soy  beans  pro- 
vide abundant  winter  forage,  and  small  grain  crops  grow  equally 
well.  Here,  and  In  Hunterdon  County,  both  of  which  were  for- 
merly Holstein  centers,  the  Channel  breeds  have  found  a foothold 
due  to  the  demand  for  milk  with  a higher  butterfat  content. 

Hunterdon  County  has  approximately  28,000  dairy  cows  and 
Mercer  10,000  dairy  cows,  all  breeds  being  well  represented.  Medium- 
sized dairies  are  the  rule,  as  farming  is  diversified.  There  are  many 
herds  of  purebred  cattle  in  this  area. 

Morris  County  has  a dairy  cow  population  of  approximately 
13,000  cows.  The  terrain  is  rolling  to  hilly  with  many  fertile  val- 
leys. Long  Valley,  in  particular,  is  ideal  for  raising  cattle  and  gen- 
eral crops.  This  county  is  the  home  of  the  leading  importers  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  descendants  of  these  cattle  are  now  in 
every  important  herd  of  these  breeds  in  the  United  States. 

Somerset  County  with  its  12,000  cows  is  another  leading  dairy 
county.  Formerly  a Holstein  center,  there  are  now  many  purebred 
and  grade  herds  of  all  dairy  breeds.  The  topography  of  this  section, 
and  crops  grown,  are  similar  to  Hunterdon  and  Warren  counties. 

Section  2 is  known  as  the  “Cream  Ridge  Area”;  It  is  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Monmouth  County,  where  dairying  has  long  been  the  chief 
industry.  The  milk  produced  is  used  chiefly  by  shore  trade.  The 
cattle  are  for  the  most  part  divided  between  Holsteins  and  Guernseys. 

Section  5 comprises  a very  extensive  dairy  community  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  Burlington  County.  The  topography  is  level  to  rolling, 
the  pasture  abundant  and  the  land  fit  for  practically  any  crop.  South- 
ern varieties  of  ensilage  corn  are  grown  extensively.  Legumes  for 
grass  silage  are  meeting  with  favor,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
farmer  to  cut  from  12  to  15  tons  of  corn  or  legumes  per  acre.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  dairy  sections  in  the  United  States;  it  contains 
more  than  22,000  dairy  cattle  and  ranks  fourth  in  the  state  in  this 
respect.  Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  predominate,  although  there 
are  many  herds  of  purebreds.  Because  of  milder  weather  than  that 
in  Section  i,  the  herds  may  be  pastured  from  April  to  November.  A 
number  of  the  dairymen  are  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers’ Association,  and  sell  whole  milk  in  Philadelphia. 

Section  4,  known  as  the  “Salem  Area,”  has  over  16,000  high- 
class  grade  and  purebred  cattle.  Cow-testing  associations  have  been 
in  existence  in  this  section  since  1913.  A great  many  of  the  breeders 
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of  purebred  stock  have  completed  advanced  registry  tests  on  their 
cattle.  Here,  as  in  Section  3,  large  quantities  of  corn  and  grain  are 
grown.  The  crop  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  grain  and  alfalfa  works 
well  with  dairying.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  herds  pastured  on 
fields  which  would  raise  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  if  under 
cultivation. 

Section  5,  known  as  the  “Shiloh  Area,”  is  in  Cumberland  County. 
Here  also  the  dairymen  are  very  progressive.  Practically  all  of  them 
keep  purebred  stock  and  belong  to  a cow-testing  association.  Farm- 
ers in  Sections  4 and  5 during  the  past  few  years  have  taken  great 
strides  in  Holstein  breeding  in  that  they  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  herds  high-class  Holstein  bulls  valued  at  $100  to  $500  per 
animal.  The  crops  of  the  section  are  corn,  grain  and  tomatoes. 

Section  6 is  close  to  Newark,  Paterson  and  Jersey  City.  Dairy- 
men in  this  section  usually  retail  their  milk  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
In  comparison  with  other  sections,  very  few  calves  are  raised  here, 
but  cows  in  the  lactation  period  are  bought  for  milk  and  later  sold 
for  beef.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  herds  of  200  cows  kept  within 
three  miles  of  the  city.  Practically  all  the  feed  is  purchased,  and  the 
cows  are  forced  for  high  milk  production. 

As  for  all  commodities  in  which  there  is  competition  for  con- 
sumer acceptance,  and  no  government  regulations  or  standards  to  be 
met,  early  producers  of  milk  began  to  issue  proclamations  of  the 
superior  richness,  purity  and  flavor  of  their  product.  With  only  color 
and  thickness  or  thinness  to  determine  quality,  housewives  were  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  milk  peddlers. 

Then,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  newly-formed  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  first  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  keeping  of  adulter- 
ated milk,  under  a penalty  of  $50,  became  a law  in  1875.  To  adul- 
terate milk  or  to  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  in  an  unhealth- 
ful condition,  or  to  sell  as  pure  milk  that  from  which  cream  had  been 
taken,  were  also  prohibited  by  the  law.  The  addition  of  water  or  any 
substance  was  defined  as  an  adulteration.  Milk  from  cows  fed  on 
distillery  waste  was  declared  to  be  impure. 

Unfortunately,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law.  In 
1878,  another  law  was  enacted,  forbidding  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk 
unless  sold  out  of  cans  so  marked.  This  likewise  remained  a dead- 
letter  law  until  1880. 

Then  a supplement  was  added  empowering  the  State  Milk  Inspec- 
tor to  open  any  can,  and  if  the  contents  were  found  to  be  impure,  to 
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pour  the  milk  upon  the  ground.  In  i88i,  this  law  was  modified  and 
made  more  comprehensive,  and  all  previous  laws  were  repealed. 

The  law  of  i88i,  divested  of  legal  terms,  provided  that  milk 
should  be  considered  pure  only  when  it  was  the  product  of  a healthy 
cow,  and  when  nothing  had  been  added  or  taken  away. 

This,  then,  was  the  basis  for  public  health  measures  which  today 
require  the  supervision  of  inspectors  from  both  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  of  Agriculture  to  safeguard  the  consumer  and  assure  him 
of  “pure  milk  from  healthy  cows.” 

Under  the  enterprising  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  term 
“healthy”  cow  was  due  for  scrutiny,  and  action,  too.  An  outbreak  of 
contagious  pleuropneumonia  in  cattle  provided  a springboard.  And 
to  the  present,  agricultural  agencies  continue  their  fight  against  ani- 
mal diseases,  seeking  to  wipe  out  at  their  source  those  human  ills 
which  might,  by  any  conceivable  means,  have  been  communicated 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  farm  and  its  live  stock. 

In  1938,  Dr.  Wilfred  F.  Harrison,  of  Mount  Airy,  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey,  received  a citation  from  the  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association  of  New  Jersey  for  the  completion  of  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  profession,  the  public  and  the  animal  indus- 
try of  the  state. 

Watching  the  progress  of  his  profession,  he  saw  it  develop  from 
the  time  when  a veterinarian  combined  his  duties  as  “horse  and 
buggy”  doctor  with  those  of  farrier  to  the  present  when  the  veteri- 
narian is  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture, the  economic  welfare  of  the  country,  in  public  health  and  scien- 
tific research. 

His  recollection  of  those  early  attempts  to  eradicate  disease  from 
the  commercial  dairy  herds  today  seem  so  remote  as  to  be  almost 
incredible. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Harrison’s  settling  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  launched  its  attack  on  con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia  in  cattle.  With  the  approval  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Harrison  began  working 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the  federal  government  men  in  their  fight 
to  eradicate  the  disease. 

“The  last  case  of  pleuropneumonia  in  New  Jersey  was  in  1892,” 
he  said,  “and  since  then  there  never  has  been  another  case.  Not  one 
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suspicious  animal  was  allowed  to  live.  Sometimes  all  of  a large  herd 
was  destroyed,  and  if  the  buildings  which  housed  them  could  not  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  they  were  burned. 

“Some  indemnity  was  granted  farmers,  but  it  was  not  an  adequate 
compensation  for  their  loss.  Of  course,  there  were  objections  to  such 
uncompromising  methods,”  he  conceded,  “but  for  the  most  part,  herd 
owners  were  in  complete  agreement  with  the  program — they  knew 
that  final  results  would  be  worse  if  the  disease  were  not  stopped 
promptly.” 

Since  that  time,  a similar  procedure  has  been  adopted  for  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  for  Bang’s  disease  in  cattle;  the 
latter  being  the  principal  source  of  undulant  fever  to  humans.  In 
September,  1937,  New  Jersey  became  accredited  as  free  from  bovine 
tuberculosis,  with  not  a single  county  in  the  state  permitted  to  show 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  infection.  Now  dairymen  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  New  Jersey  will  earn  the  accreditation  for 
complete  freedom  from  Bang’s  disease. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  the  records  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  ’90’s  refer  to  the  progress  that  was  being  made  with 
methods  for  detecting  and  eradicating  the  disease.  New  Jersey  passed 
an  act  about  1893  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  control  and  in  1895 
provided  for  indemnity  to  owners  of  cattle  where  reactors  were  found. 
This  indemnification  was  based,  and  still  is,  on  the  proposition  that 
the  disease  not  only  affects  cattle,  but  by  reason  of  its  transmissibility 
to  human  beings  is  a subject  which  vitally  affects  the  public  interest. 

The  Legislature  of  1894  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission, known  as  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Existence  of 
Tuberculosis.  This  commission,  which  was  named  by  the  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  to  procure  all  available  infor- 
mation on  the  question  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  and  results  of  tests 
made  to  discover  its  existence  up  to  that  time.  The  commission  was 
compossed  of  Messrs.  Isaac  W.  Nicholson,  of  Camden  County; 
Charles  Howell  Cook,  of  Somerset;  H.  V.  M.  Dennis,  of  Monmouth; 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Ward,  of  Essex,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Parry,  of  Bur- 
lington, who  with  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  Edward  Burrough, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  were  made  members  of  the  commis- 
sion by  the  act.  The  commission  organized  by  electing  Edward  Bur- 
rough,  president;  Charles  Howell  Cook,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
and  Franklin  Dye,  secretary.  It  employed  Professor  Julius  Nelson, 
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State  Biologist  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  to  carry  on  the 
biological  work  in  connection  with  its  investigations. 

The  first  herd  subjected  to  the  lymph  test  was  that  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Trenton,  consisting  of  48  cows  and  one  bull.  In  the 
report,  mention  is  made  that  the  management  of  the  herd  throughout 
was  exceptionally  good.  “Of  the  total  number  of  49  injected,  28 
responded  to  the  test  by  giving  the  required  rise  of  temperature.  Of 
this  number,  27  have  been  slaughtered.  Of  those  slaughtered  all  but 
one  gave  clear  evidence  of  tuberculosis  trouble,  some  of  them  in  an 
aggravated  form,  others  in  a much  less  advanced  stage.”® 

Through  those  early  years,  the  struggle  for  a control  program 
appeared  almost  hopeless.  Opponents  circulated  rabid  pamphlets 
among  the  farmers,  protesting  the  waste  of  “hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  spent  to  infect  the  cows  (with  tuberculin),  pollute  the  milk 
supply  and  ‘protect’  humanity  from  dangers  that  do  not  exist.” 

“I  remember  the  days  in  which  a physical  examination  was  the 
only  means  of  diagnosis,”  Dr.  Harrison  stated.  “We  found  the  phy- 
sical cases  and  removed  a few  considered  suspicious.  We  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  cleaning  up  the  herds.  Then  came  the  use  of  tuberculin.  We 
had  to  learn  how  to  use  it  and  to  interpret  the  reactions.  I feel  that 
few  errors  were  made  in  condemnations,  but  we  left  many  cases  behind 
that  the  improved  methods  of  today  would  have  discovered. 

“Tuberculin  was  used  on  a few  premises,  and  owners  felt  that 
having  removed  the  reactors,  their  troubles  were  over.  We  now  know 
the  fallacy  of  such  a belief  and  recognize  that  constant  vigilance  and 
good  sanitary  practices  are  necessary  to  control  infectious  diseases.” 

He  remembered  clearly  the  adoption  in  1909  by  Montclair  of  the 
ordinance  requiring  that  all  milk  sold  in  that  municipality  must  be  from 
tuberculin  tested  cattle.  The  first  ordinance  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  the  subject  of  a suit  brought  by  a leading  eastern  milk 
distributing  company.  The  case,  pending  for  three  years,  was  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  Montclair.  That  decision  encouraged  the  nation- 
wide movement  for  protection  of  milk. 

Health  boards  of  some  New  Jersey  towns  began  to  pass  ordi- 
nances which  provided  that  no  milk  could  be  sold  in  their  municipali- 
ties unless  it  came  from  tuberculin  tested  herds. 

5.  From  a report  by  W.  B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  the  N.  J.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  that  department’s  22d  Annual  Report,  1936-37- 
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The  result  of  tests  so  compelled  indicated  in  some  degree  to  what 
extent  bovine  tuberculosis  existed.  There  were  herds  in  which  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cows  were  condemned.  In  one  locality,  500  head 
tested  showed  26  per  cent,  reactors. 

In  1900,  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department,  proved  that  certain  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  humans 
were  transmitted  to  them  through  milk  from  cattle  infected  with 
bovine  tuberculosis.  This  greatly  accelerated  the  eradication  program 
and  stimulated  both  producers  and  distributors  to  renewed  efforts  in 
providing  a milk  supply  that  would  be  safe  for  consumption  in  the 
raw  state. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1916  and  the  creation  of  a department  headed  by  Alva  Agree,  secre- 
tary, and  a new  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  headed  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
McNeil,  dairymen  realized  the  program  was  on  in  earnest. 

A great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the  work  should  be  given 
to  Dr.  McNeil.  It  was  largely  through  his  conviction  that  the  disease 
could  and  must  be  eliminated,  that  the  project  was  continued  in  those 
first  years  when  obstacles  succeeded  one  another  with  persistence  and 
rapidity. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  work  was  on  a voluntary  basis  and 
most  of  the  herds  were  tested  under  state  and  federal  cooperation  as 
a result  of  the  previously-mentioned  municipal  ordinances  requiring 
tuberculosis-free  milk,  and  by  the  orders  of  milk  companies  to  their 
producers. 

With  the  creation  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  was  absorbed  into  the  depart- 
ment. Later  there  was  much  additional  legislation  on  tuberculosis, 
providing  for  procedure  for  the  payment  of  indemnities,  for  coopera- 
tion by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  regulations  for  importation 
of  cattle  into  the  state,  the  regulation  of  public  stockyards,  the  require- 
ment that  tests  be  made  by  qualified  veterinarians,  and  finally,  in  1927, 
the  passage  of  the  Area  Test  Law. 

Under  this  law  the  work  was  organized  on  a county  basis,  since 
by  that  time  there  were  sufficient  individually  accredited  herds  to 
make  this  feasible.  Atlantic  County  was  the  first  to  be  accredited  on 
August  16,  1933.  Middlesex  and  Salem,  the  last  two  to  be  accredited. 
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were  so  established  on  September  i,  1937,  and  New  Jersey  thereby 
became  an  accredited  state. 

Continuing  the  animal  health  program,  on  December  16,  1940,  a 
law  was  enacted  in  New  Jersey  providing  indemnity  payment  to  herd 
owners  who  entered  into  a voluntary  agreement  with  the  state  and 
federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  for  testing  dairy  cattle  for  Bang’s 
disease.  The  plan  of  operation  was  similar  to  that  under  which  the 
bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  project  has  been  administered. 

As  rigid  law  enforcement  assured  clean,  disease-free  milk  to  con- 
sumers, something  further  was  sought  as  a means  of  recognizing  and 
identifying  milk  of  definite  quality  standards. 

Since  August,  1931,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
supervised  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  known  to  the  trade 
as  “Official  Grade  A.”  More  recently,  “Official  New  Jersey  Grade  B 
Raw”  and  “Official  New  Jersey  Grade  B Pasteurized”  milk  and  cream, 
corresponding  to  the  “A”  designations,  have  been  added.  As  a com- 
panion grade  for  the  “Official  Grade  A,”  the  department  added  “New 
Jersey  Premium”  in  1941. 

Use  of  the  New  Jersey  grades  is  elective.  They  are  used  by  those 
dealers  who  choose  to  be  under  the  supervision  which  grading  entails 
and  who  agree  to  pay  an  inspection  fee. 

When  the  New  Jersey  official  grades  were  established,  a rigid  herd 
inspection  system  was  introduced.  Another  requirement  of  the  New 
Jersey  official  grades  for  milk  was  the  physical  examination  of  all 
employees  of  farms  producing  this  milk,  and  of  employees  of  bottling 
plants  handling  it. 

Following  the  prosperity  of  the  late  1920’s,  New  Jersey  dairy- 
men suffered  such  heavy  economic  losses  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
improve  their  condition  through  organization  of  a State  Milk  Con- 
trol Board. 

On  May  25,  1933,  the  Board  scheduled  a public  hearing  on  orders 
it  proposed  to  issue.  Before  June  i,  it  had  issued  definite  orders  fix- 
ing wholesale  and  retail  minimum  prices  for  milk  and  cream.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  its  existence,  the  State  Milk  Control  Board  made 
definite  progress  in  stabilizing  the  milk  industry  of  the  state,  prevent- 
ing destructive  price  cutting  and  establishing  specific  standards  for 
milk  in  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 
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Since  1933,  the  Board  has  promulgated  supplementary  orders 
and  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  enforcing  its  regulations. 

Regardless  of  competition  from  areas  enjoying  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  excellent  transportation  facilities,  the  dairy  industry  in 
New  Jersey  has  held  its  own  year  after  year.  The  cow  population 
numbers  as  much  as  it  did  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Quality  of 
production  and  efficiency  in  dairy  farm  management  are  the  reasons 
A^hich  have  kept  the  New  Jersey  dairy  industry  in  the  front.  There 
dve  many  factors  that  have  worked  toward  this  end.  Dairy  farms  and 
herds  in  the  state  are  becoming  larger,  but  fewer  in  number.  Rigid 
health  regulations  enforced  by  health  officers  have  made  it  costly  for 
small  dairies  to  continue  in  business.  Many  of  these  farms  have  been 
changed  to  poultry  farms. 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  this  state  down  through  the  years  has  been  the  activity  of 
the  breed  associations.  The  New  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
organizations,  especially  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  very  influ- 
ential. They  cooperated  with  the  various  state  agencies  in  building 
programs  to  promote  and  develop  the  industry.  They  were  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  funds 
necessary  to  provide  a building  for  offices,  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms at  New  Brunswick.  The  plant  there  includes  modern  dairy 
buildings,  and  a similar  establishment  for  dairy  research  was  made 
available  at  Beemerville  in  Sussex  County. 

Cow-testing  associations,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty-five  in  the 
state,  have  always  been  an  important  factor  in  the  dairy  industry  of 
New  Jersey.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  dairy  population  of  the 
state  are  herds  whose  owners  belong  to  cow-testing  associations.  The 
programs  of  these  associations  have  encouraged  better  farm  manage- 
ment, particularly  better  feeding  and  breeding.  These  associations 
account  to  a considerable  degree  for  New  Jersey’s  high  average  in 
production  records. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  size  of  dairy  herds,  labor-saving 
devices  and  better  management  have  followed.  Most  farms  now 
are  using  mechanical  milking  machines  and  artificial  refrigeration  to 
cool  the  milk.  Tremendous  advances  in  breeding  followed  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  first  artificial  breeding  association  in  1938.  There  are 
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now  900  dairy  fanner  members  in  five  breeding  associations  located 
in  the  principal  dairy  sections  of  the  state.  It  can  be  stated  that  more 
than  10,000  cows  were  artificially  bred  during  the  year  1942.  Many 
heifer  calves,  produced  by  artificial  breeding,  are  now  matured  and  in 
turn  are  being  bred  by  the  same  method.  The  project  was  developed 
by  Professor  E.  J.  Perry,  dairy  specialist  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service. 

Another  important  discovery  made  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  which  has  had  a favorable  influence  on  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  practice  of  feeding  grass  silage,  developed  by  Profes- 
sor C.  B.  Bender  of  the  Dairy  Department.  This  practice  of  preserv- 
ing grass  or  green  legumes  by  making  silage  out  of  the  crop  instead 
of  hay  has  made  the  farmer  more  independent  of  weather,  preserved 
nutrients,  increased  tonnage,  and  more  important,  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  milk  of  better  nutritive  properties. 

III.  From  Mother  Hen  to  Battery  Brooder — Less  than  a hun- 
dred years  ago  a newspaper  in  what  was  to  be  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
leading  poultry  sections  quoted  from  the  magazine  Country  Gentle- 
men “It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  no  one  is  successful  who 
attempts  to  keep  together  a large  number  of  fowls,  and  that  those  who 
keep  the  smallest  number  together  generally  obtain  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate number  of  eggs.”  Accounting  for  the  difficulties  by  the 
fact  that  poultry  are  quite  readily  susceptible  to  disease,  the  article 
concluded,  “The  size  of  the  flock  must  always  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  accommodations  and  even  then  the  large  flocks  cannot  be  kept 
so  cleanly  and  healthy  as  the  small  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  in  pro- 
portion so  profitable.” 

Almost  as  if  rising  to  the  challenge,  poultry  farms  began  to  dot 
the  state  and  small  societies  of  fanciers  were  formed. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Society,  organized  in  1876, 
reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  three  years  later,  “It  is 
gratifying  to  the  Society  to  observe  the  interest  which  annually  increases 
in  matters  relating  to  the  poultry  yard.  The  farmers  are  beginning 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  poultry  raising  is  a most 
important  and  profitable  industry.  What  was  once  left  to  the  farmer’s 
wife  as  a perquisite,  is  about  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
will,  we  believe,  become  a recognized  branch  of  the  farming  economy.” 

I.  South  Jersey  Republican  (now  Hammonton  News),  November  7,  1868. 
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This  poultry  society,  apparently,  went  the  way  of  many  earlier 
organizations,  for  in  1889  a State  Poultry  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
organized  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  adopted 
the  following  constitution:  “The  object  of  this  Association  is  to 

encourage  and  promote  improvement  in  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  poultry,  pigeons  and  game,  and  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  the  collecting  and  disseminating  of  reliable  and 
practical  information  relating  thereto;  to  work  in  unison  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experiment  Station  of  New 
Jersey,  and  all  Poultry  and  County  Agricultural  Societies  throughout 
the  State  that  may  be  governed  by  its  rules;  to  recommend  competent 
men  as  judges,  and  to  act  if  called  upon  for  advice,  or  to  settle  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  at  poultry  shows.” 

Forerunners  of  the  commercial  poultry  industry  in  New  Jersey 
were  the  breed  fanciers  whose  interest  lay  in  conformity  of  body  lines, 
feather  marking,  comb  coloring,  etc. 

While  this  phase  of  the  industry  has  been  relegated  chiefly  to  a 
“rich  man’s  hobby,”  it  did,  in  its  day,  bring  some  fame  to  the  state, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  breed  of 
poultry.  Although  today  it  is  almost  extinct,  for  more  than  50  years 
the  Jersey  Black  Giant  gained  national  and  even  international 
attention. 

The  history  of  the  breed  has  been  recounted  by  men  who  watched 
it  from  its  inception.  G.  D.  McClaskey,  now  located  in  Kansas, 
recalls,  “Originally  these  chickens,  which  became  known  as  Giants, 
were  not  designated  ‘black’  Giants  because  of  the  color  of  their  plum- 
age but  because  they  were  produced  by  two  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Black — John  and  Thomas — of  Jobstown,  N.  J.” 

The  crossbreeding  was  probably  begun  between  i860  and  1870, 
and  was  intended  to  create  a chicken  bigger  than  any  other  in  the 
market  rather  than  to  create  a new  breed. 

Louis  Paul  Graham,  whose  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Rufus  Delafield,  Charles  Cleveland,  Charles  Fiske,  Courtney  Punder- 
ford  and  Harry  Wolsieffer  as  an  early  advocate  of  a poultry  divi- 
sion in  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  recalls  meeting 
Tom  Black. 

An  earnest,  stolid,  tobacco-chewing  farmer,  very  deaf  and  diffi- 
cult to  talk  to.  Black  told  Graham  that  he  and  his  brother  created  the 
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birds — “made  ’em  out  of  Black  Langshangs,  Brahmys  and  Black 
Javas  and  growed  ’em  big.  Used  ’em  cause  they  was  the  biggest  there 
is  and  got  us  better  prices  for  ’em  for  roasters  and  capons.” 

Will  Ellis,  professional  caponizer  of  the  district,  probably  named 
the  birds  when  he  advised  other  farmers  to  get  “Black  Giants”  as 
foundation  stock. 

Mr.  McClaskey  reports. 

The  Jersey  Black  Giant  has  these  unique  claims  to  distinction: 

1.  The  first  American  standard  breed  developed  primarily  as  a 
table  fowl. 

2.  After  introduction  to  the  public,  the  breed  rose  to  popularity 
in  a shorter  length  of  time  than  any  other  breed  or  variety,  according 
to  eastern  poultrymen. 

3.  The  breed  was  brought  out  by  a “middle  man” — U.  S.  Meloney 
— a New  York  City  dealer  in  market  poultry  and  eggs,  who  happened 
also  to  be  a poultry  breeder  and  fancier.  (Not  many  men  engaged 
in  the  market  side  of  the  business  know  much,  if  anything,  about 
poultry  breeding,  let  alone  being  poultry  fanciers.) 

In  January,  1920,  Mr.  Meloney,  whose  home  was  at  Matawan, 
N.  J.,  rented  one  of  the  best  display  spaces  at  the  then  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry  Show  in  New  York  City,  for  an  exhibit  of 
chickens,  which  he  called  Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  of  their  products — 
dressed  poultry  and  eggs. 

This  being  the  first  exhibit  of  chickens  going  under  the  name  of 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  Mr.  Meloney  was  credited  with  being  the  origi- 
nator. History  of  the  breed  proves  this  was  not  true,  but  he  is  given 
credit  for  “bringing  them  out.” 

In  1922  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  Jer- 
sey Black  Giants  were  admitted  to  the  roster  of  breeds  classifying  for 
the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  While  descended  from  Asiatic 
stock,  the  breed  was  American  in  characteristics  for  nearly  50  years 
before  application  was  made  for  its  admission  to  the  Standard. 
Therefore,  it  was  admitted  as  an  American  breed.  However,  the 
demand  of  the  Philadelphia  people  for  a large  roasting  chicken  or 
capon  was  the  reason  for  the  development  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giant. 

In  a similar  way,  the  demand  and  premium  paid  for  large,  white, 
nearby  fresh  eggs  by  the  New  York  market  destined  New  Jersey  to 
be  an  important  poultry  and  egg-producing  state.  The  Leghorn 
breed  became  the  most  popular  type  of  poultry  to  be  developed  and  to 
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prevail  on  the  commercial  farms  of  the  state.  Other  factors  such  as 
favorable  climate,  light  soil,  ability  to  raise  at  least  part  of  the  feed, 
and  transportation  costs  lower  than  those  of  other  producing  areas 
also  had  a favorable  effect  upon  the  establishment  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  poultry  industry  in  New  Jersey. 

As  early  as  March  23,  1852,  the  Newark  Sentinel  of  Freedom 
reported,  “Mr.  Carman  of  Bordentown  is  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  hatching  chickens  by  steam.  The  machine  is  placed  on  a table 
about  lYz  feet  long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  the  water,  heated  by  an 
oil  lamp.  The  machine  contains  about  100  eggs,  and  the  chickens 
thus  produced  appear  to  be  as  lively  and  healthy  as  those  produced 
by  natural  means.” 

Similar  items  can  be  found  occasionally  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1879,  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Society  reported 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  “The  largest  Artificial  System  (of 
incubating  machine)  in  the  world  for  this  purpose  is  located  at  Cress- 
kill,  Bergen  County,  in  this  State,  and  has  a capacity  for  turning  out 
10,000  chickens  a week.  It  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $75,000.00.” 
Today,  several  poultry  plants  in  the  state  boast  an  incubator  capacity 
of  a million  eggs. 

In  a letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1884,  the  Atlantic 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  stated,  “Raising  early  chickens  for 
Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia  markets  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  our  county.  During  the  past  year  quite  a number  of 
experiments  have  been  made  hatching  with  incubators.  George  W. 
Pressey  of  Hammonton  (Inventor  of  the  American  Star  Bicycle), 
made  a ‘Common  Sense  Incubator’  with  several  improvements  of  his 
own.  Despite  several  incidents  of  bad  luck,  at  10  weeks  the  chicks 
had  cost  23  cents  each  and  sold  for  68  cents. 

“Ezra  Packard  of  Hammonton  has  been  very  successful  in  hatch- 
ing,” the  letter  continued.  “He  uses  a ‘Common  Sense  Incubator’ 
with  Pressey’s  improvements  and  a Pressey  brooder.  He  also  invented 
the  Packard  Improved  Hydro-Incubator.  Mr.  Packard’s  chickens  at 
three  weeks  old  were  as  large  as  five  weeks  old  when  reared  with  a 
hen.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  quite  sure;  that  hatching  and  rearing 
chickens  with  a hen  for  the  early  market  will  soon  be  one  of  the  things 
of  the  past.” 
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Of  prime  importance  to  the  development  of  large  scale  hatching 
and  rearing  equipment  was  the  experiment  made  by  Joseph  D.  Wilson 
in  1892.  In  that  year  this  Stockton  poultryman  made  the  first  express 
shipment  of  baby  chicks  from  his  hatchery  to  a purchaser  in  Orange. 
Only  a few  chicks  in  an  improvised  crate  covered  with  burlap  made 
the  perilous  and  unprecedented  journey,  but  they  stood  the  trip  so 
well,  that  a short  time  later  50  Barred  Rock  chicks  were  shipped  to 
Illinois. 

From  these  trial  shipments  grew  a hatching  industry  amounting  to 
22,000,000  chicks  in  New  Jersey  in  1942,  and  an  annual  output  of 
more  than  one  billion  chicks  for  the  nation  as  a whole. 

Now  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  long-distance  shipments  of  chicks 
but  upon  greater  efficiency  to  nearby  points.  In  fact,  hatcheries  pre- 
fer to  ship  only  to  destinations  which  can  be  reached  within  24  hours, 
thus  assuring  the  purchaser  of  stronger  chicks,  full  of  vitality  and 
therefore  better  able  to  grow  rapidly  and  resist  disease. 

Members  of  that  first  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Society,  most  of 
them  fanciers,  claimed  credit  for  introducing  artificial  hatching 
methods  in  the  state. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1890-91,  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
wrote,  “It  was  the  fancier  that  first  brought  the  incubator  into  use 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  the  incubator  that  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey is  almost  wholly  indebted  for  the  growth  of  the  broiler  industry 
in  Hammonton  and  other  parts  of  the  state.” 

Whatever  ignited  the  flame  for  broiler  raising,  the  industry  spread 
like  wild  fire  in  New  Jersey,  probably  reaching  its  zenith  about  1900. 

Dr.  Julius  Nelson,  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  State  College  and 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station  in  1888,  wrote  in  the  following 
year,  “The  Biologist  has  also  inquired  into  an  important  industry 
which  has  its  best  development  at  Hammonton,  viz:  that  of  ‘Broiler 
Farming.’ 

“The  term  must  appear  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated  but  simply 
means  the  raising  of  chickens  for  the  city  markets.  This  is  done  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  artificial  incubation.  The  farmers  raise  fruit  in  the 
summer  and  more  than  double  their  yearly  income  by  this  winter  indus- 
try. According  to  the  Hammonton  methods,  our  ideas  of  poultry 
raising  need  to  be  revolutionized. 
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“There  are  about  27  establishments  turning  out  every  winter  an 
average  of  2,000  broilers  apiece,  that  sell  for  at  least  $1,000.  It  is 
claimed  that  ‘Not  a hen  is  to  be  found  on  the  place.’  ” 

However,  the  enterprise  was  short-lived.  In  1912,  Professor 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  who  contributed  much  to  the  development  and  wel- 
fare of  the  poultry  industry,  addressed  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture at  its  annual  convention  declaring,  “Ten  to  15  years  ago  Ham- 
monton  was  the  center  of  the  then  famous  broiler  industry,  where  the 
business  was  carried  on  exclusively  as  a main  line  of  endeavor.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  few  if  any  broiler  plants  in  this  district. 
The  majority  of  these  farms  have  gone  into  the  production  of  market 
eggs,  and  the  district  is  developing  in  this  respect  very  rapidly,  bid- 
ding fair  to  rival  the  Vineland  district  in  years  to  come. 

“The  great  mass  of  broilers  which  are  produced  in  the  state  today 
are  grown  as  a sideline  to  egg  farming,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  surplus  cockerels  are  being  disposed  of  in  this  way.  On  many 
plants  where  equipment  will  permit,  special  hatches  are  being  run 
during  the  winter  for  broiler  purposes.  There  are  few,  if  any,  large 
exclusive  broiler  plants  left. 

“In  Burlington  County,”  Professor  Lewis  added,  “is  a rapidly 
growing  capon  industry.  Many  farmers  in  this  district  are  having 
their  cockerels  caponized  and  find  it  more  profitable  to  hold  them 
over  in  this  way  than  to  dispose  of  them  as  broilers. 

“The  practice  of  caponizing  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  the  state 
and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  all  poultrymen,  in  order  to  market 
their  surplus  cockerels  at  a profit  will  be  obliged  to  practice  this 
method.” 

Professor  Harry  R.  Lewis,  as  head  of  the  Poultry  Department  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  establish  a sound  foundation  for  the  development  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  this  state.  First  he  welded  the  poultrykeepers 
into  more  than  30  local  and  county  poultry  associations  holding  active 
monthly  programs  and  educational  meetings.  These  associations,  in 
turn,  were  united  in  the  State  Poultry  Association  to  develop  a state 
program.  During  the  First  World  War  many  of  these  associations 
purchased  feed  cooperatively  when  feed  prices  were  high  and  proper 
feed  ingredients  were  difficult  to  obtain. 2 

2.  Woodward,  Carl  R.  and  Waller,  Ingrid  Nelson,  “New  Jersey’s  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  1880-1930,’’  or  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report,  1889,  p.  200. 
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These  associations  became  a powerful  political  influence.  Guided 
by  Professor  Lewis,  they  obtained  the  necessary  legislation  and  funds 
to  establish  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest  and  the  Bergen  Egg 
Laying  Contest  in  1916  and  in  1921,  funds  for  the  poultry  building 
at  the  College  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  poultry  pathology  labo- 
ratories at  Vineland  and  New  Brunswick.  These  associations  have 
continued  to  be  a major  force  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  poultry 
industry. 

The  Vineland  Egg  Laying  and  Breed-Testing  Contest  was  a 
pioneer  movement  designed  to  improve  breeding  stock  and  since  then 
other  contests  were  established  in  other  poultry  sections  of  the  state. 

The  contests  were  planned,  first,  to  improve  the  average  egg  pro- 
duction of  the  purebred  commercial  hen  by  encouraging  interest  in 
selection  and  breeding.  Second,  to  give  all  poultrymen  an  opportunity 
to  have  their  birds  officially  trap-nested,  thus  accurately  recording  the 
performance  of  any  individual  bird.  Third,  to  afford  a testing  station 
where  poultrymen  might  compare  their  strain  of  birds  with  others. 

Fourth,  to  make  possible  better  breeding;  fifth,  to  demonstrate 
the  value,  and  to  furnish  the  public  with  records  showing  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  strains  and  breeds  represented  in  competition. 
And  sixth,  to  accumulate  valuable  data  on  egg-production  perform- 
ance records,  which,  w'hen  studied  statistically  and  completely,  might 
aid  in  the  development  of  a more  efficient  program  of  selection  and 
breeding. 

The  higher  standard  of  living  of  the  nearby  cities  and  town  pro- 
vided an  excellent  market  for  fresh  eggs.  Prices  were  high  after  the 
World  War  and  new  developments  in  feeding,  breeding  and  labor- 
saving  devices  provided  further  stimulus  which  brought  about  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry  throughout  the  state.  First  came  the  use 
of  artificial  lights  as  an  aid  to  better  feeding.  Next  the  use  of  cod 
liver  oil  followed  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  other  special  ingre- 
dients in  the  poultry  ration.  More  important  probably  than  even 
these  developments,  was  the  great  progress  made  in  poultry  pathology 
in  controlling  diseases  by  sanitation,  vaccination  and  blood-testing. 

Better  understanding  of  poultry  management  has  led  to  many 
labor-saving  devices  and  larger  poultry  farms  throughout  the  state. 
Poultry  plants  of  1,500  to  2,000  chickens  were  considered  large  25 
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years  ago,  while  today  the  state  is  dotted  with  many  plants  of  10,000 
laying  hens  or  more.  However,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  in  this  state  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  poultry  and  egg  auctions. 

Probably  it  will  never  be  proved  exactly  who  was  the  first  to  think 
of  unit  laying  cages  for  the  battery  poultry  plant.  Perhaps  the  inspi- 
ration came  from  the  wire  cages  used  for  holding  birds  at  poultry 
exhibits  and  in  egg  laying  contests  like  those  at  Vineland.  At  any 
rate,  Charles  A.  Cyphers  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  believed  to  have 
first  introduced  battery  brooding. 

Professor  Clarence  E.  Lee,  former  head  of  the  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry  at  New  York  State  Institute  of  Agriculture,  has 
described  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the  poultry  industry.® 

“Modern  development  of  batteries  has  occurred  since  1925,”  he 
wrote.  “Unfortunately  Cyphers’  introduction  of  battery  brooding 
was  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ahead  of  his  time.  Little  was  heard 
of  batteries  until  eight  or  nine  years  after  World  War  I;  then  devel- 
opment in  chick  batteries  came  rather  rapidly. 

“Among  the  New  Jersey  pioneers  in  this  later  development  were 
the  Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  and  M.  H.  Arndt,  first  with  Kerr 
Chickeries  Battery  Division  and  later  president  of  the  M.  H.  Arndt 
Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton. 

“The  first  recorded  use  of  growing  and  laying  cages  in  this  country 
was  at  New  Hampshire  State  College.  Among  the  visitors  to  the 
Station,  in  the  summer  of  1927,  was  Mr.  Forrest  C.  Raynor,  a promi- 
nent New  Jersey  poultryman.  Mr.  Raynor  was  very  greatly  impressed 
with  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a caged  layer  system,  and  on 
returning  to  his  poultry  farm  at  Toms  River,  he  constructed  some 
cages. 

“Mr.  William  Johnstone,  also  of  Toms  River,  was  another  poul- 
tryman who  quickly  followed  Mr.  Raynor  in  experimenting  with  lay- 
ing cages,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
design  and  manufacture  laying  cages  on  a commercial  scale,  in  1930. 
Mr.  Arndt  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  and  later  manu- 
facture of  laying  cages.” 

3.  “Profitable  Chick  Battery  and  Laying  Cage  Management,”  Fourth  Edition.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  1941. 
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At  first  the  new  idea  was  thought  to  be  a passing  fad  in  the  poultry 
industry.  Then  defects  in  equipment,  ventilation  and  management 
were  overcome  and  balanced  rations  devised  to  provide  the  equivalent 
in  cod  liver  oil,  vitamins,  etc.,  which  the  chicks  lacked  in  sunshine. 

In  August,  1940,  at  Flemington,  Hunterdon  County,  a great  cele- 
bration was  held  marking  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Farmers’  Coop- 
erative Egg  and  Poultry  Auction  Market  of  that  town. 

Far  more  important  than  the  completion  of  ten  years  of  business, 
which  in  1940  amounted  to  two  million  dollars,  was  the  example 
this  pioneer  enterprise  had  set  for  other  groups  of  farmers  in  New 
Jersey  and  throughout  the  Northeast. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding  projects  carried  on  in  mar- 
keting lines  in  the  eastern  United  States  has  been  the  auction  market 
system  for  poultry  and  eggs  developed  in  New  Jersey.  The  original 
egg  auction  market  at  a country  shipping  point  was  developed  in  this 
state.  Here  farmers  could  take  their  offerings  of  live  poultry  and 
eggs,  see  them  graded  or  candled,  watch  them  sold.  If  they  were  dis- 
satisfied, they  had  only  to  mention  it;  the  cooperative  was  their 
organization,  its  methods  of  operation,  in  fact  its  very  existence, 
depended  solely  upon  them. 

In  the  beginning,  groups  of  farmers  desiring  to  improve  their 
marketing  facilities  investigated  the  possibilities  of  auction  selling. 
Then  the  agricultural  agent  of  the  county  concerned,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  to 
bring  groups  of  these  producers  together  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
auction  selling  and  the  possibilities  of  the  particular  territory  involved. 
When  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  an  auction  market,  plans  for 
an  association  of  producers  for  this  purpose  were  made. 

In  most  states,  auctions,  whether  at  terminal  markets  or  at  ship- 
ping points,  have  been  owned  and  operated  by  buyers  and  dealers. 
In  New  Jersey,  all  auction  markets  are  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled. 

That  Garden  State  agriculturists  are  good  businessmen,  too,  is 
shown  in  the  yearly  value  of  sales  at  their  five  poultry  and  egg  auctions 
— four  of  which  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  pioneering  example 
set  by  Flemington. 

In  contrast  to  markets  in  neighboring  states,  subsidized  either  by 
state  or  federal  grants,  the  New  Jersey  markets  have  been  financed 
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exclusively  by  the  private  investments  of  the  farmers  themselves,  or 
with  the  aid  of  local  civic  groups.  The  only  direct  interest  of  the 
state  agencies  in  these  markets  is  in  assisting  them  to  carry  out  their 
program  successfully. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  no  auction  market  started 
with  a capital  amounting  to  as  much  as  $i,ooo;  yet  each  one  now 
has  assets  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  its  liabilities. 

In  1942,  the  six  egg  and  poultry  auctions  located  at  Flemington, 
Hightstown,  Mount  Holly,  Paterson,  Vineland  and  Toms  River 
recorded  total  combined  sales  of  24,513,330  dozens  of  eggs  for  the 
year,  returning  $9,162,000. 

With  the  visual  lesson  in  “better  quality  brings  higher  prices,” 
which  auction  selling  gave  farmers,  a new  appreciation  of  grading 
developed.  In  addition  to  wholesale  grades  for  eggs,  state  grades  for 
live  poultry  were  developed  and  introduced  at  the  markets. 

On  July  I,  1934,  the  New  Jersey  Fresh  Egg  Law,  administered 
through  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  enacted.  It  has 
been  of  decided  benefit  to  producers,  distributors  and  consumers. 
Eggs  now  sold  as  “fresh”  in  New  Jersey  are  of  known  high  quality 
and  subject  to  rigid  standards. 

Between  1900  and  1920  a dread  disease  known  as  “blackhead” 
attacked  New  Jersey  turkey  flocks  with  such  disastrous  effects  that 
the  industry  was  nearly  wiped  out.  Then  modern  science  brought  the 
disease  under  control  so  that  today  New  Jersey’s  alert  farmers  have 
adapted  breeding  methods  and  varieties  of  birds  to  make  possible  tur- 
key dinner  not  only  on  Thanksgiving  Day  but  on  holidays  throughout 
the  year. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  city  consumers  whom  New  Jersey  sup- 
plies is  the  fact  that  these  modern  birds  have  been  so  streamlined  that 
they  can  meet  demands  for  an  8-pound  apartment  roast  or  a 20-pound 
hotel  dinner  bird — and  for  both  there  is  the  broad  tender  breast  which 
experts  have  developed  to  perfection. 

Tender,  well-fed  chickens  and  turkeys,  fresh  white  eggs  and  sturdy, 
disease-resistant  chicks  have  won  New  Jersey  leadership  among  the 
poultry-producing  states  of  the  Northeast. 

A great  deal  of  specialization  is  now  coming  into  the  poultry 
industry.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  major  income  on  a poultry  farm 
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was  from  market  eggs.  Today  many  former  sidelines  are  now  of 
major  importance,  such  as  the  production  of  ready-to-lay  pullets, 
broilers  and  soft  roasters,  the  sale  of  baby  chicks  to  nearby  farms  and 
the  selling  of  packaged  eggs  for  special  markets.  Sexing  of  chicks, 
too,  is  a relatively  new  factor  which  tends  to  influence  the  industry. 
Today,  fewer  egg-producing  farmers  are  bothering  with  the  cockerel 
chicks,  raising  pullets  only.  This,  in  turn,  is  causing  a development 
of  specialized  broiler-producing  farms.  Cross-breeding  makes  pos- 
sible easy  identification  of  the  sex  of  day  old  chicks  and  results  in 
greater  vigor  and  easier  flock  management.  Many  farmers  are  keep- 
ing cross-bred  pullets  as  layers  instead  of  purebreds. 

Today  New’  Jersey’s  poultry  industry  is  highly  scientific.  All 
chickens  are  vaccinated  twice  each  year  and  receive  a ration  which 
includes  milk  and  cod  liver  oil.  All  hatching  is  done  with  mechani- 
cally operated  incubators,  and  such  conveniences  as  running  water 
and  electric  lights  are  found  in  every  poultry  house. 

The  three  state  egg-laying  contests  afford  poultrymen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  by  trapnesting  the  egg-laying  ability  of  their  stock  in 
competition  with  other  famous  breeders. 

From  its  start  in  1892,  the  baby  chick  phase  of  the  industry  has 
grown  into  big  business,  with  more  than  22,000,000  chicks  hatched 
and  sold  each  year  from  farm  hatcheries.  The  plant  of  Elmer  H. 
Wene,  Vineland,  sells  more  than  5,000,000  chicks  a year.  The  sec- 
ond largest  hatchery  is  the  Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  which 
hatches  and  sells  more  than  3,000,000  baby  chicks  each  year. 

Chief  poultry  sections  of  present-day  New  Jersey  follow:^ 

Section  i in  the  lower  lying  area  of  Sussex  County,  is  not  as  exten- 
sive a poultry  section  as  most  others  in  the  state,  for  some  crops  are 
raised  along  with  poultry,  and  in  conjunction  with  dairy  enterprises. 
Nearby  summer  mountain  resorts,  which  are  growing  in  importance, 
and  the  egg  auction  market  at  Paterson  are  among  the  principal  out- 
lets for  the  eggs  from  this  area.  The  Leghorn  is  the  prevailing  breed. 

Section  2,  just  north  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  occupying 
portions  of  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties,  contains  many  specialized 
poultry  farms.  Here  there  is  a wider  range  of  breeds,  including 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  and  White  and  Barred  Rocks  along  with  Leg- 
horns. Direct  sales  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  meat  to  consumers,  the 

4.  Circ.  “New  Jersey:  The  Garden  State,”  published  by  N.  J.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1941.  Pp.  22,  23,  24  and  25. 
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egg  auction  market  at  Paterson,  and  the  metropolitan  suburbs  are 
the  outlets  for  the  production  of  this  area.  In  this  section  there  are 
many  large  producer-dealer  poultry  farms.  The  owner  sells  his  prod- 
ucts direct  to  the  consumers  and  therefore  gains  the  full  margin  in 
price  justified  for  this  service. 

Section  3,  largely  in  Hunterdon  County,  with  Flemington  as  the 
marketing  center,  is  one  of  the  foremost  poultry  sections  of  the  state. 
Specialized  flocks  here  range  from  1,000  up  to  2,500  birds.  More 
so  than  in  most  other  sections,  this  area  offers  possibilities  of  raising 
a considerable  part  of  the  feed  necessary  for  flock  maintenance.  All 
phases  of  the  poultry  industry — production  of  eggs,  poultry  meat, 
and  baby  chicks — are  well  represented  here.  Leghorns,  Reds  and 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  are  the  chief  breeds.  The  farmer-owned 
egg  and  poultry  auction  at  Flemington  was  organized  in  1930  as  the 
first  successful  operation  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  supplanting 
the  itinerant  buyer  method  prevailing  earlier.  Since  then  the  poultry 
industry  in  this  section  has  expanded  considerably,  and  the  auction 
market  is  the  most  important  outlet  for  its  production. 

Section  4 is  one  of  the  relatively  newer  poultry  areas  which  like- 
wise has  grown  materially  following  the  development  of  an  auction 
market  at  Hightstown  which  originally  handled  only  fruits  and  vege- 
tables produced  on  nearby  farms.  While  there  are  some  large  poul- 
try enterprises  here,  a considerable  volume  of  the  eggs  comes  from 
flocks  on  farms  also  devoted  to  the  production  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables. 

Section  5 in  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  Monmouth  County 
has  many  specialized  poultry  farms,  some  ranging  from  1,500  to 
3,000  birds,  although  as  in  Section  4 some  flocks  are  maintained  on 
farms  with  other  enterprises.  Numerous  outlets  are  available  in 
marketing  the  eggs  of  this  area;  the  shore  resorts,  the  auction  market 
at  Hightstown,  a farmer  sales-shipping  organization  in  Toms  River, 
and  the  New  York  and  Newark  wholesale  markets  all  draw  on  this 
area.  At  present,  this  is  the  fastest  growing  area  devoted  to  com- 
mercial poultry  farming. 

Section  6,  the  marketing  centers  of  which  are  Toms  River  and 
Lakewood,  is  another  of  New  Jersey’s  intensive  poultry  areas.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  poultry  and  cranberry  industries  are  Ocean 
County’s  two  chief  agricultural  enterprises.  The  Federated  Egg  and 
Poultry  Producers’  Cooperative  Association,  the  New  York  whole- 
sale market,  and  to  some  extent  the  nearby  shore  trade,  are  looked 
upon  as  the  outlets  for  the  egg  production  of  this  district.  Again,  the 
predominating  breed  is  the  Leghorn, 
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Section  j,  centering  around  Mt.  Holly,  in  Burlington  County, 
contains  a number  of  commercial  poultry  plants  with  a bird  popula- 
tion of  500  to  1,000.  The  industry  in  this  area  has  developed  pri- 
marily into  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  on  general  farms 
and  with  it  there  has  been  organized  a farmer-owned  auction  market 
for  the  sale  of  this  commodity,  as  well  as  the  eggs  produced  on  the 
poultry  farms.  The  principal  breeds  are  of  course  the  heavy  types. 

Section  5 is  a small  area  in  Camden  County  embracing  the  poultry 
farms  near  Berlin  and  Atco.  In  addition  to  Leghorns,  scattering 
flocks  of  the  heavier  breeds  are  to  be  found. 

Section  p is  a narrow  rectangular  area  taking  in  Winslow  at  the 
Camden  County  end  and  extending  southeast  to  include  Egg  Harbor 
and  Cologne.  This  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Horse  Pike, 
which  is  a heavily  traveled  artery  of  traffic  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City  and  other  shore  resorts.  Considerable  quantities  of  eggs 
are  sold  at  roadside  stands  during  the  summer  months,  but  the  whole- 
sale markets  in  the  cities  and  at  the  shore  are  larger  outlets. 

Section  10  is  the  famed  Vineland  area  of  South  Jersey,  where  the 
poultry  industry  has  reached  a high  degree  of  intensity  and  manage- 
ment. With  Vineland  as  the  geographic  and  market  center,  this  area 
extends  to  include  Franklinville,  Buena,  Richland,  Dorothy,  Risley  and 
Millville.  Highly  developed  marketing  agencies  in  Vineland,  one  of 
which  is  a farmer-owned  auction  market,  serve  many  of  the  producers 
in  selling  eggs  to  local  and  distant  buyers,  and  in  shipping  to  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  wholesale  markets.  The  Leghorn  is  the  out- 
standing breed  here. 

Section  //in  Cape  May  County,  extending  from  Woodbine  on  the 
north  to  a point  beyond  Cape  May  Court  House  on  the  south,  com- 
prise an  area  where  poultry  and  truck  farming  are  frequently  com- 
bined on  moderate-sized  farms.  Leghorns  are  the  chief  breed  in  the 
Woodbine  district,  while  general  purpose  birds  are  included  in  the 
flocks  along  the  shore  area.  Shore  resorts  are  important  markets 
for  the  production  from  these  farms  during  the  season,  with  the  city 
wholesale  markets  an  all-year  outlet. 

In  addition  to  the  sections  described,  where  the  poultry  industry 
has  become  intensified,  there  are  numerous  other  areas  in  the  state 
where  poultry  raising  is  carried  on  in  varied  degree.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  coast  area  situated  between  Sections  6 and  ii, 
in  which  are  scattered  areas  of  poultry  production  where  output  is 
marketed  considerably  in  shore  resorts  and  direct  consumer  sales. 

IV.  Bogs  and  Orchards — When  are  the  peach  blossoms  due? 
Which  routes  shall  we  take  to  see  them?  Each  spring  agricultural 
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agencies  in  New  Jersey  are  besieged  with  telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  the  hundreds  of  beauty  lovers  who  have  come  to  regard  the 
scenic  highways  of  the  Garden  State  in  blossom  time  as  far  surpassing 
even  those  famed  flowering  cherry  trees  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Adding  virtue  to  beauty,  these  home  orchards  can  claim  a lineage 
which  began  with  the  first  settlers.  In  1675,  Richard  Hartshorne, 
writing  from  Middletown,  Monmouth  County,  described  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  quince,  currants,  both  red  and  white;  goose- 
berries, cherries,  watermelons  and  muskmelons,  among  the  fruits 
“growing  in  abundance.” 

George  Scot,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  was  an  authority  on  East 
Jersey,  in  1685  wrote^  that  the  difficulty  in  clearing  land  was  offset 
by  “the  fertility  of  the  Soyl  ....  It  produceth  variety  of  good  and 
delicious  Fruits;  as  Grapes,  Plums,  Mulberries,  and  also  Appricocks, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinches,  Water-Mellons,  which  are  in  Eng- 
land planted  in  orchards  and  gardens,  but  grow  here  with  far  less 
labour;  and  many  more  fruits,  which  come  not  to  perfection  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  more  natural  product  of  this  Countrey.” 

One  of  the  first  fruit  orchards  of  commercial  importance  in  the 
United  States  was  started  in  1794  near  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  by 
William  Coxe,  Esq.  He  described  his  enterprise  in  the  first  such  book 
in  America.  It  was  entitled  “A  View  of  the  Management  of  Orchards 
and  Cider  with  accurate  description  of  the  most  estimable  varieties  of 
native  and  foreign  apples,  cherries,  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  culti- 
vated in  the  Middle  States  of  America.” 

His  apple  orchard  consisted  of  127  acres,  comprising  3,300  trees 
in  addition  to  plantings  of  other  tree  fruits.  In  his  book,  Mr.  Coxe 
wrote,  “I  have  been  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  the  rearing, 
planting  and  cultivating  of  fruit  trees  on  a scale  more  extensive  than 
has  been  attempted  by  any  one  individual  in  this  country.”  He  goes 
on  to  describe  his  methods  of  propagating  and  growing  the  trees  and 
to  give  in  detail  some  of  the  experiments  he  conducted.  Accompany- 
ing his  identity  of  the  several  varieties  are  hand  drawings  made  with 
surprising  accuracy. 

Of  his  varieties  of  apples,  many  of  which  are  still  known  to  the 
trade  today,  he  states,  “The  following  descriptions  of  a selection  of 

I.  Woodward,  Carl  R.,  “Jersey  Crops  in  Colonial  Days,”  printed  in  “New  Jersey 
Agriculture,”  June,  1925. 
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lOO  kinds  of  the  most  estimable  apples  cultivated  in  our  country,  are 
intended  to  establish  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  name,  char- 
acter and  origin  of  each  variety.” 

The  Maiden  Blush,  for  instance,  which  is  still  grown  to  some 
extent,  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Samuel  Allison,  Esq.,  late  of 
Burlington.  Of  the  Bellflower  apple,  Coxe  wrote,  “The  original  tree 
is  said  to  be  now  standing  on  a farm  near  Crosswicks,  Burlington 
County,  very  large  and  old.” 

“The  Bullocks  Pippin  or  Sheap-nose,”  he  related,  “is  one  of  the 
finest  apples  in  New  Jersey  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months. 
It  is  a native  of  Burlington  County.  It  derives  one  of  its  names  from 
the  family  of  Bullock,  but  is  more  generally  distinguished  by  the 
vulgar  name  of  Sheap-nose,  from  a supposed  resemblance  of  the  form 
of  the  apple  and  that  part  of  a sheep.” 

Among  other  odd  varietal  names  which  might  have  caused  sleep- 
less nights  for  a promoter  seeking  to  win  their  acceptance  on  the 
market,  were:  Graniwinkle,  Skunk  apple.  Sweet  and  Sour,  and  Var- 
mins  Pippin. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  new  devices 
arose  for  concocting  stimulants.  In  New  Jersey  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  inventions  was  the  production  of  apple  jack  from  apple 
pulp  and  the  distilling  of  cider-brandy  from  cider.  Peaches,  too,  were 
converted  into  a sweet  rich  brandy  and  the  same  strong  liquor  was 
made  from  cherries,  plums,  persimmons  and  pears. 

Coxe  gives  frequent  instructions  of  the  preparation  and  preserving 
of  cider  in  large  quantities.  In  his  book  he  mentions,  “In  i8io  it 
appears  that  1,103,272  gallons  were  distilled  from  domestick  mate- 
rials in  the  small  state  of  New  Jersey  ....  In  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
in  1810  there  were  made  198,000  barrels  of  cider,  and  307,310  gal- 
lons of  cider  spirits  were  distilled.” 

“Such  has  been  the  abundance  of  apples  in  many  of  our  eastern 
counties,”  he  added,  “that  hogs  and  horses  have  been  kept  fat  on 
them  till  late  in  December.  In  the  great  scarcity  of  provender  pro- 
duced by  the  severe  drought  of  the  last  summer,  cattle  have  been  fed 
on  the  pomace  taken  into  the  field  and  spread  on  grass  grounds,  and 
have  been  kept  in  good  condition  until  the  end  of  December.” 

In  more  recent  years  the  number  of  varieties  of  apples  grown 
in  New  Jersey  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  standardized,  and  today 
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does  not  exceed  more  than  25  important  commercial  varieties. 
Another  change  has  been  in  the  decline  of  the  home  or  farm  orchard 
which  formerly  produced  a considerable  proportion  of  this  New  Jer- 
sey crop. 

New  Jersey  apples  are  available  every  month  of  the  year  with 
the  new  early  summer  apples  appearing  in  July  just  as  the  last  of  the 
previous  year’s  supply  of  late  Winesaps  and  Rome  Beautys  have  been 
marketed.  About  half  of  the  crop  is  stored  each  fall  in  commercial 
storages  for  distribution  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

As  market  conditions  change  growers  have  to  revise  their  lists  of 
varieties.  For  instance:  since  1930  there  has  been  a marked  tendency 
to  replace  summer  varieties  with  better  fall  and  winter  kinds. 

In  the  field  of  processing  New  Jersey  holds  high  rank  as  a source 
of  apple  sauce,  apple  butter,  cider  and  vinegar.  Much  cider  is  now 
clarified,  canned  and  marketed  under  the  more  modern  name  of  apple 
juice. 

Coxe  wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  peaches,  but  even  then  he  recog- 
nized the  problem  which,  nearly  a century  later,  would  contribute  to 
the  total  destruction  of  many  of  New  Jersey’s  peach  orchards. 

“The  peach  is,  when  in  perfection,  the  finest  fruit  of  our  country 
for  beauty  and  flavor,”  he  said.  “It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  subject  to  a malady  which  no  remedy  can  cure  nor  cultivation  avert. 
Ravages  of  the  worm  destroy  roots  and  trunks  of  this  tree,  but  the 
malady  which  destroys  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  trees  cannot 
be  perfectly  understood.  The  tree  assumes  a languishing  appearance, 
leaves  will  turn  yellow,  dwindle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  will 
perish  in  one  season.” 

That  horticulture  was  becoming  of  increasing  importance  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  evident  from  occasional  newspaper  and 
magazine  items.  In  1846,  the  periodical  Farmers’  Cabinet  and 
American  Herd  Book,  published  in  Philadelphia  and  widely  read  by 
Jerseymen,  reported  a meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  organized  in  1838.  “The  objection  has  been  made  that  a 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  Horticulture  alone  is  too  exclusive  in  its 
objects,”  the  article  stated. 

“To  this  we  reply  that  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables constitutes  a branch  of  agriculture  so  distinct,  and,  in  this  state 
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especially  is  a source  of  so  great  importance,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  promotion. 

“In  the  absence  of  other  statistical  information,  it  may  be  stated 
that  by  the  census  of  1840  the  proportion  of  persons  in  New  Jersey 
engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits,  compared  with  Massachusetts,  was 
as  6 to  I.  Indeed,  by  her  situation.  New  Jersey  seems  intended  for 
the  garden  and  orchard  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  which  her  products 
are  so  easily  sent.  Her  soil  and  climate  are  eminently  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  horticultural  produce,  which  already  forms  one  of  her 
principal  sources  of  income  and  is  yet  capable  of  great  improvement 
and  increase.” 

Although  fruit  orchards  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  county  in 
New  Jersey,  the  area  around  Hammonton  in  Atlantic  County,  had 
more  than  its  share  of  pioneer  fruit  growers  and  experimenters.  This 
section  is  particularly  indebted  to  some  of  its  Italian  settlers  who 
combined  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  fruit  culture  with  an  eagerness 
to  experiment  and  adopt  new  practices  as  quickly  as  they  were 
available. 

Charles  K.  Landis  and  Richard  J.  Byrnes  are  credited  as  founders 
of  Hammonton  as  well  as  several  nearby  communities.  Their  method, 
like  land  speculators  of  later  days,  was  to  print  in  a foreign  language 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  state  and  its  advantages,  and  have  the 
handbills  or  newspapers  distributed  in  small  European  communities. 

For  example,  Byrnes  published  in  his  paper  The  Hammonton 
Farmer  in  March,  1863:  “The  skill  of  New  Jersey  farmers,  miles 

of  beautiful  gardens  and  luxuriant  fields  of  ripe  and  fine  vigorous 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  to  be  seen.  Fruits  such  as  peaches,  plums, 
pears  and  apples,  and  berries  such  as  strawberries,  the  finer  varieties 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries  and  cranberries  were  fine  and  large. 
Some  of  the  pears  raised  here  were  sold  in  Philadelphia  to  the  deal- 
ers from  $4  to  $5  per  bushel,  and  dealers  retail  them  at  twice  that 
price. 

“Fruit  growing  is  more  profitable  than  field  culture,  requiring 
much  less  labor  and  is  a more  agreeable  and  healthy  business.  Soil  and 
fine  climate  are  particularly  adapted  to  fruits  and  berries.  Markets 
are  good.  Produce  goes  to  Philadelphia  in  one  and  one-half  hours.” 

The  new  settlement  thrived  on  the  small  fruit  and  berry  indus- 
try during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-65),  and  for  several 
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years  thereafter.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  apples  sold  for  fancy  prices  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia markets.  Then  products  from  the  South  began  to  compete, 
and  many  early  settlers  who  had  invested  heavily,  lost  all. 

About  1890,  the  Hammonton  area  had  a rebirth  as  a fruit  grow- 
ing section  of  the  Garden  State,  and  has  remained  prominent  since. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  orchards  in  northern  Jer- 
sey were  abandoned  because  of  San  Jose  scale,  and,  in  many  cases, 
never  replanted,  and  equally  to  the  persistent  hard  work  of  the  Ham- 
monton settlers. 

Typical  of  these  growers  are  John  Casazza,  the  Parkhursts,  both 
Will  and  Layton,  the  Rizzotte  brothers,  Charles  Fitting,  William 
Slack,  and  others.  About  1890,  John  Casazza  developed  a fruit  and 
general  truck  farm.  He  introduced  several  strains  of  strawberries 
as  well  as  the  Paragon  peach.  Ripening  shortly  after  the  Elberta,  it 
gave  promise  and  showed  increasing  popularity  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  newer  varieties  recommended  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Besides  his  practical  experiments,  Mr.  Casazza  was  community- 
minded,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  vocational  agriculture 
long  before  such  projects  were  widespread. 

In  1900,  the  title  “Peach  King”  identified  Bill  Parkhurst  as  readily 
as  his  own  name.  His  cousin,  Layton,  operating  on  a smaller  scale, 
was  equally  famous  for  the  high  quality,  if  not  the  volume,  of  fruit 
from  his  orchards.  It  was  Layton’s  promotion  of  better  packing  and 
grading  methods  which  helped  to  popularize  in  New  Jersey  the 
24-quart  crate  or  Georgia  carrier  for  peaches.  Until  then,  peaches 
had  been  packed  in  16-quart  open  containers  which  did  not  carry  sat- 
isfactorily by  rail.  With  the  new  carrier  fruit  could  be  stacked  and 
stripped  for  transportation  over  long  distances  without  injury. 

William  Slack,  at  one  time  a noted  peach  grower  himself,  won  the 
reputation  for  fathering  and  promoting  the  cooperative  marketing 
movements  of  his  community. 

From  1838  until  1853,  the  first  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
was  in  existence.  Its  objectives  already  have  been  listed.  In  1875, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  was  reorganized  and  con- 
tinues today  as  the  leading  fruit  growers’  organization  of  the  state. 
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At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  delegates  selected 
fruit  varieties  which  they  considered  best  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
duction and  disease  resistance.  Their  lists  are  interesting,  partly 
because  they  recall  names  almost  forgotten  and  partly  because  they 
antedate  by  nearly  50  years  the  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  to  develop  fruit  varieties  especially  adapted 
to  Garden  State  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

Among  the  apple  varieties  named  were:  Baldwin,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Gravenstein,  Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  Orange  Pippin,  Fall  Pippin, 
Smith’s  Cider,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Early 
Harvest,  Roxbury  Russet,  Canfield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Baily 
Sweet,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Benoni,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Summer  Pip- 
pin, Fallaw’ater,  Moore’s  Sweet,  Tetofsky,  Nero  and  Dunker. 

The  peach  list  included:  Crawford’s  Late  and  Crawford’s  Early, 
Large  Early  York,  Old  Mixon,  Mountain  Rose,  Honest  John,  Stump 
the  World,  Smock,  Morris’s  Late  Rareripe  and  Keyport  White. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  peach  industry  in  Hunterdon  and  other 
northern  New  Jersey  counties  is  briefly  told  in  the  annual  reports 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

“I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  the  peach  crop  throughout  the 
county,  it  was  so  immense,”  wrote  F.  S.  Holcombe,  of  Lambertville, 
secretary  of  the  Hunterdon  County  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1883. 
‘‘Many  farmers  had  to  let  the  peaches  rot  on  the  ground  for  want  of 
baskets  and  men  to  pick  them.  Some  fed  the  dropped  fruit  to  their 
hogs,  while  others  took  it  to  the  still  and  had  it  made  into  peach 
whiskey. 

‘‘You  may  safely  say  a million  baskets  were  raised  and  disposed 
of  in  our  county,  bringing  in  to  the  farmers  over  a half  million  dol- 
lars. Some  of  the  peach  growers  say  I am  under  the  estimate  rather 
than  above  it.” 

In  1889,  Hunterdon  County  had  more  than  2,000,000  peach  trees, 
nearly  half  of  all  those  in  the  state  and  twice  as  many  as  in  all  New 
Jersey  20  years  later. 

In  1903  the  report  read,  ‘‘The  justly  celebrated  orchards  of  Hun- 
terdon County  face  utter  destruction  from  the  San  Jose  scale.  There 
is  not  a square  mile  in  the  county  that  is  not  infested.” 

The  San  Jose  scale  was  introduced  into  New  Jersey  nurseries  upon 
Japanese  plum  trees  obtained  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1886,  but  some 
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time  elapsed  before  its  influence  was  felt.  By  1900  it  had  spread 
widely  throughout  the  state  and  within  a few  years  had  destroyed 
thousands  of  apple,  peach  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  damage  to 
peach  orchards  was  especially  serious. 

A survey  made  by  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  reported,^  “That  the  peach  industry  of  the 
state  has  been  all  but  exterminated  is  a painful  fact  that  is  too  well 
known  to  the  peach  growers  to  need  to  be  repeated.  One  town  that 
formerly  shipped  train-loads  each  day,  now  ships  three  or  four  cars 
per  week. 

“The  industry  is  not  equally  damaged  in  all  neighborhoods,  but 
the  story  has  been  much  the  same.  The  immediate  cause  has  been  the 
San  Jose  scale,  but  other  important  causes  have  contributed  to  the 
result.” 

Finally,  the  Hunterdon  County  Board  of  Agriculture  reported  in 
1909,  “Peaches  have  about  dropped  out  of  sight,  not  a single  station 
shipping  10,000  baskets  for  the  season,  while  most  of  them  did  not 
handle  any.” 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  destruction  of  the  peach  orchards 
was  the  arrival  of  a young  man,  Maurice  A.  Blake,  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  in  1906. 

The  young  scientist  watched  the  slow  searching  for  and  gradual 
discovery  of  spray  solutions  which  helped  to  control  the  orchard  dis- 
eases. Then,  in  1914,  he  conceived  in  his  mind  an  ideal  New  Jersey 
peach : oval  shaped,  brilliantly  colored  and  delicately  fragrant. 
Through  breeding,  varieties  of  this  ideal  type  were  to  ripen  continu- 
ously during  the  entire  season.  Their  smooth  bright  skin  and  firm 
melting  flesh,  plus  perfect  freestone,  should  make  them  as  satisfac- 
tory for  preserving  as  for  eating  fresh. 

Professor  E.  B.  Voorhees,  then  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Station,  established  experimental  orchards  in  High  Bridge 
and  Vineland,  where  details  of  fertilizer,  spraying,  pruning,  pack- 
aging and  shipping  could  be  studied. 

Trees  of  different  varieties  were  placed  under  tents;  blossoms  of 
some  were  allowed  to  become  self-pollinated.  Others  were  crossed, 
their  flowers  being  emasculated  to  restrict  pollination.  To  volunteer 

2.  Woodward,  Carl  R.  and  Waller,  Ingrid  Nelson,  “New  Jersey’s  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  1880-1930.” 
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workers,  college  students  and  laboratory  assistants  fell  the  tedious 
and  exacting  work  of  drying,  marking  and  planting  the  resulting  pits. 

Impossible  as  the  goal  he  had  set  himself  appeared,  Blake  per- 
sisted until  he  had  attained  his  ideal  not  once  but  several  times. 
Today,  thanks  to  him  and  his  assistants.  New  Jersey  again  has  a thriv- 
ing peach  industry.  And  in  her  vast  orchards  are  the  trees  scien- 
tifically selected  to  be  best  suited  for  growth  in  the  Garden  State. 

Although  careful  pedigrees  were  kept  on  all  trees,  present-day 
fruit  is  a blend  of  so  many  varieties  that  only  an  expert  could  detect 
and  trace  the  contributing  identities.  Consequently,  the  new  varieties, 
as  they  are  introduced,  bear  only  a number;  later,  when  they  have 
proved  worthy  of  further  cultivation,  they  are  given  a name  indicat- 
ing the  type  and  the  period  of  the  season  at  which  they  are  ready  for 
harvest. 

The  production  of  berries  is  an  important  part  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try of  the  Garden  State,  and  blackberries,  dewberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries  and  strawberries  are  extensively  grown.  New 
Jersey  cultivates  more  blackberries  and  dewberries  than  any  other 
state.  Atlantic  County  leads  in  the  production  of  raspberries,  dew- 
berries and  blackberries,  with  Hammonton  as  the  selling  center.  These 
berries  are  also  produced  in  abundance  in  Cumberland,  Camden,  Bur- 
lington and  Monmouth  counties.  Strawberries  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  throughout  the  state;  Cumberland  County  leads  in  their 
production. 

New  Jersey  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  cranberries.  Between 
1 5 and  20  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  entire  country  is  grown  here, 
principally  in  the  counties  of  Burlington,  Ocean  and  Atlantic.  About 
10,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  this  crop.  As  interesting 
as  the  history  of  the  crop  itself  is  the  development  of  an  organization 
by  the  growers  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient marketing  methods  of  any  farm  product  in  America. 

In  1789,  cranberries  were  first  protected  among  native  fruits  in 
New  Jersey.  A penalty  was  imposed  upon  those  who  gathered  the 
berries  on  lands  not  their  own  between  June  i and  October  10.  The 
reason  for  this  action  appears  in  the  legislative  declaration  that  cran- 
berries might  be  a valuable  article  for  export. 

Probably  the  first  cultivators  of  cranberries  in  New  Jersey  were 
Benjamin  Thomas,  near  Burr’s  Mills  in  Burlington  County,  and  the 
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Braddock  brothers.  Of  the  latter  the  West  Jersey  Press  stated,® 
“Haddonfield  is  the  home  of  Messrs.  Charles,  Elwood  and  Isaac 
Braddock,  the  pioneers  in  cranberry  culture  in  New  Jersey.  These 
gentlemen  have  now  150  acres  of  bog,  which  they  cleared  and  pre- 
pared at  an  expense  of  some  $150  to  $400  per  acre.  Their  territory 
is  located  in  Burlington  County.” 

Clarence  J.  Hall,  writing  in  “Cranberries,”  the  national  trade 
magazine,  has  recounted  many  incidents  pertaining  to  the  growth  of 
the  industry.  He  adds  the  name  of  John  Webb,  who  built  his  bog 
near  Cassville  In  Ocean  County  in  1843,  to  the  early  cultivators. 

“It  is  told  of  Mr.  Webb,”  Hall  relates,  “that  he  stored  cranber- 
ries in  an  attic,  and  having  but  one  leg,  could  not  carry  the  berries 
downstairs  for  cleaning.  So  he  poured  them  down  the  steps.  Being 
observant,  he  noted  that  the  rotten  berries  remained  on  the  treads  of 
the  stairs  while  the  sound  berries  bounced  to  the  bottom. 

“D.  T.  Staniford,  of  Ocean  County,  used  this  information  early 
and  built  separator  machines  which  bounced  the  berries  in  cleaning 
them,  being  presumably  the  first  to  use  this  principle.” 

Other  early  Jersey  cranberry  growers  were  William  R.  Braddock, 
James  A.  Fenwick,  Joseph  C.  Hinchsman,  S.  H.  Shreve,  Theodore 
Budd,  Joseph  J.  White,  John  Buzby  and  Thomas  Cross.  Several  of 
these  men  today  have  sons  and  grandsons  operating  bogs  in  the  same 
area. 

To  S.  H.  Shreve,  Mr.  Hall  gives  credit  as  an  early  advocate  of 
sand  on  cranberry  bogs.  By  1870,  several  early  Jersey  growers 
sanded  their  bogs,  though  they  were  still  uncertain  that  this  gave  bet- 
ter results  so  long  as  the  bogs  were  well  drained. 

How  New  Jersey  came  to  lose  the  lead  In  cranberry  production 
was  briefly  explained  In  Joseph  J.  White’s  book  on  Cranberry  Culture, 
published  in  1870.  He  quotes  Barclay  White,  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  Burlington  County  as  follows : “After  producing  a crop, 

one-third  rotted  on  the  vines  before  picking  and  75  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder  rotted  after.  Such  has  been  my  experience  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cranberry,  and  unless  I can  find  a remedy  for  this  rotting 
of  the  berry,  I must  abandon  the  business  as  unprofitable.” 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  discovered  the  fungus  disease  which 

3.  Reprint  in  New  Jersey  Mirror,  Mount  Holly,  February  5,  1868. 
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caused  the  trouble,  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Shear,  pathologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  devised  the  remedy. 

A.  J.  Rider,  prominent  cranberry  owner  in  the  early  1900’s,  men- 
tioned, before  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1916,  an 
American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association  organized  by  Jersey 
growlers  46  years  before.  However,  other  records  show  the  first  meet- 
ing was  June  15,  1895.  The  original  charter  of  this  Growers  Cran- 
berry Co.  was  signed  by  Joseph  J.  White,  New  Lisbon;  Theodore 
Budd,  Pemberton;  A.  H.  Gillingham,  Philadelphia;  E.  H.  Durell, 
Woodbury;  E.  Z.  Codings,  Laurel  Springs;  C.  W.  Wilkinson,  Phila- 
delphia; A.  J.  Rider,  Trenton;  Joseph  Evans,  Marlton;  Richard 
Harrison,  Chesterfield,  and  Joshua  S.  Wills,  Medford. 

This  group  and  others,  composing  the  most  extensive  growers  in 
New  Jersey,  entered  into  an  agreement  that  the  fruit  grown  by  each 
should  be  hand  assorted  and  uniformly  packed,  with  no  topping  and 
with  the  growler’s  name  stenciled  or  stamped  on  each  package  as  a 
guarantee.  Undoubtedly  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  popularity  of 
New  Jersey  cranberries. 

In  191 1 the  members  of  the  Growers  Cranberry  Co.,  and  the  later 
New  Jersey  Cranberry  Sales  Co.  joined  with  similar  members  of  the 
industry  in  other  states  to  make  up  the  American  Cranberry  Exchange, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  Its  purposes  are  like  those  of  the  original 
Growers  Cranberry  Co.,  and,  in  addition,  it  seeks  to  direct  fair  pro- 
portions of  each  year’s  harvest  into  definite  channels;  canning,  quick 
freezing,  open  market  and  export. 

The  production  of  cultivated  blueberries  is  a new  branch  of  New 
Jersey’s  fruit  growing  industry,  and  the  Garden  State  leads  all  others 
in  its  development.  It  is  centered  in  Burlington,  Ocean  and  Atlantic 
counties. 

For  some  years  the  White  family  had  cranberry  bogs  dotting  Bur- 
lington County — down  on  the  Wading  River,  on  Rake  Pond,  near 
New  Lisbon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  Whitesbog. 

Energetically  pushing  his  cranberry  development,  Joseph  J.  White 
would  discuss  with  his  eager  young  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  possibili- 
ties for  cultivating  swamp  huckleberries  as  well.  Needing  similar 
soil  and  climate,  the  huckleberry  would  ripen  in  July  and  early  August 
while  the  cranberries  were  not  harvested  until  September  and  Octo- 
ber. The  period  of  employment  for  the  native  pickers  would  be 
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lengthened  at  the  same  time  that  the  joint  berry  production  might  be 
expected  to  yield  an  increased  income.  But  the  work  of  selecting  the 
finest  and  sweetest  huckleberries  from  the  bogs  and  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  propagation  for  this  plant  seemed  insurmountable. 

Then,  in  January,  191 1,  Elizabeth  White  obtained  a copy  of  a new 
bulletin  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  was 
entitled  “Experiments  in  Blueberry  Culture,”  by  Frederick  V.  Coville. 
It  discussed  broadly  the  principles  governing  the  development  of  blue- 
berries in  common  with  cranberries  and  allied  plants,  which  differ  so 
widely  from  the  principles  in  growth  of  most  others. 

Studying  the  blueberry  bulletin  together.  Miss  White  and  her 
father  determined  to  write  Dr.  Coville  offering  cooperation  in  his 
blueberry  experiments. 

Dr.  Coville  accepted  their  assistance,  and  within  a year,  Miss 
White  received  from  Washington  a few  blueberry  plants,  seedlings  of 
the  best  bushes  located  up  to  that  time  by  Dr.  Coville.  Frequently  he 
visited  the  White  plantation  and  kept  Miss  White  informed  of  the 
progress  of  his  experimental  work. 

Miss  White,  with  her  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  was  able  to 
select  a large  number  of  excellent  wild  bushes  and,  with  her  cranberry- 
growing experience,  was  able  to  see  clearly  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  blueberry  culture. 

“The  help  of  the  pine  people  has  been  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  my  search  for  fine  blueberry  bushes,”  Miss  White  declares. 
“I  never  ceased  to  wonder  how  they  led  me  through  pathless  thickets 
and  undergrowth,  where  all  the  bushes  looked  alike  to  me,  to  the  one 
bush  which  was  producing  berries  superior  to  the  surrounding  plants 
in  the  bog.”  The  collected  bushes  were  each  named  for  the  person 
who  found  them. 

“These  people  developed  real  enthusiasm  for  the  work  we  were 
carrying  on  at  Whitesbog.  Besides  helping  in  the  collection  of  new 
berry  bushes,  men  of  the  pine  barrens  learned  to  help  with  pruning 
and  other  duties  connected  with  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
the  berries,”  Miss  White  added. 

With  Dr.  Coville  freed  from  many  of  the  growing  problems  and 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  hybridization  work,  he  developed,  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  some  remarkable  varieties.  Dr.  Coville’s  eld- 
est son,  Stanley,  did  excellent  original  work  on  the  pruning  of  blue- 
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berries  and  has  carried  on  his  father’s  experiments  since  the  latter’s 
death. 

The  blueberry  growing  industry  developed  rather  slowly  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  took  a number  of  years  for  a bush  to  come  into 
profitable  bearing,  but  as  soon  as  some  of  the  bushes  were  producing 
berries,  great  interest  was  expressed.  Various  growers  procured 
plants  of  the  selected  varieties  and  set  out  new  plantations. 

By  1927,  there  were  enough  growers  to  organize  a cooperative 
selling  organization,  and  today  the  New  Jersey  Blueberry  Coopera- 
tive Association  is  predominant  in  the  blueberry  market.  Many  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  also  cranberry  growers  and  active  in  that 
organization. 

In  1916,  Miss  White  made  her  first  sale  of  cultivated  blueberries. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  unknown  at  that  time,  and  the  seventeen 
32-quart  crates  brought  only  $114.81;  about  22  cents  per  quart. 
Producers  have  received  as  much  as  80  cents  a quart  for  their  ber- 
ries during  some  seasons,  but  the  price  appears  to  have  become  stabil- 
ized, due  to  a more  abundant  supply,  with  the  average  return  to  the 
grower  about  29  cents  per  quart. 

The  total  income  for  1938  was  approximately  $304,000,  while 
nursery  sales  of  cultivated  blueberry  plants  totalled  about  $50,000. 
Most  of  this  income  was  disbursed  among  the  natives  who  picked  the 
blueberries. 

From  bog  land,  worthless  and  unwanted,  has  grown  an  industry 
valued  at  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Today  there  are  plantings 
in  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Ocean,  Monmouth,  Cumberland,  Cape  May 
and  Gloucester  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  a total  of  3,000  per- 
sons is  employed  during  the  peak  of  the  season. 

Since  the  advent  of  frozen  foods,  the  cultivated  blueberry  indus- 
try faces  a far  broader  outlook  than  sales  to  fresh  fruit  markets  and 
processing  plants  could  offer,  and  holds  promise  of  assuming  its  rank 
as  one  of  New  Jersey’s  most  profitable  agricultural  activities. 

V.  Down  the  Rows — As  was  mentioned  earlier.  New  Jersey,  until 
1861,  had  been  a grain  and  grass  producing  state.  Then,  the  demand 
for  vegetables  to  feed  the  troops  in  the  Civil  War  created  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  farm  products. 
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After  the  war,  transportation  improved,  and  vast  areas  of  the 
cheap  prairie  land  in  the  West  were  opened  to  markets  so  that  the 
East  with  higher  production  costs  could  not  compete.  Fortunately, 
New  Jersey  lands,  previously  considered  only  suitable  for  grain  and 
grass,  were  found  to  be  excellent  for  growing  vegetables  which  met 
a ready  demand  on  nearby  city  markets. 

Vegetable  growing  in  New  Jersey  may  be  grouped  broadly  in 
three  classes:  i.  Market  gardening,  the  most  intensive  type,  which  is 

developed  in  the  northeastern  section  where  land  values  are  relatively 
high;  2.  truck  gardening,  which,  more  extensive,  uses  larger  acreages 
of  lower-priced  land  operated  with  machinery,  principally  in  Cen- 
tral Jersey  and  yet  is  always  in  close  touch  with  the  markets;  3.  pro- 
duction for  canning  factories,  a type  of  truck  farming  that  is  espe- 
cially developed  in  the  southern  and  central  sections. 

Perhaps  no  other  state  produces  commercially  as  wide  a variety 
of  vegetables  as  is  grown  in  New  Jersey.  These  meet  the  diversified 
demands  and  tastes  of  the  many  different  nationalities  represented  in 
the  population  of  nearby  cities.  There  are  forty-three  different  vege- 
tables grown  in  New  Jersey  which  are  marketed  in  sufficient  volume 
to  warrant  listing  them  in  official  reports.  These  are  asparagus,  lima 
beans,  snap  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
celery,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  lettuce,  onions,  peas,  peppers, 
spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  watermelons,  white  potatoes,  anise, 
broccoli,  chicory,  Chinese  cabbage,  collards,  dandelions,  dill,  escarole, 
kale,  kohl-rabi,  leeks,  okra,  parsley,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  radishes, 
rhubarb,  scallions  (green  onions),  sorrel,  squash,  Swiss  chard,  and 
turnips. 

Although  vegetables  are  produced  on  a commercial  scale  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  there  are  certain  sections  in  which  vegetable 
growing  has  become  specialized.  These  are:^ 

Section  i comprises  the  Montague  district  in  northern  Sussex 
County,  serving  the  Port  Jervis  and  New  York  markets,  and  more 
recently  the  growing  summer  resort  trade  in  nearby  camps,  summer 
cottages  and  hotels. 

Section  2 is  an  area  of  muck  or  black  soils  and  is  ideal  for  grow- 
ing celery,  lettuce  and  onions.  This  rich  land,  much  of  it  undevel- 


I.  Circ.  “New  Jersey:  The  Garden  State,”  published  by  N.  J.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1941.  Pp.  29  and  30. 
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oped,  includes  hundreds  of  acres  in  Warren  and  Sussex  counties. 
Although  the  development  of  this  ground  often  involves  considerable 
expenditure  for  drainage,  the  excellent  production  in  crops  usually 
justifies  it. 

Section  J takes  in  Bergen  and  Essex  counties,  part  of  Hudson,  and 
the  eastern  portions  of  Morris  and  Passaic  counties.  Many  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  grown  here  in  an  intensive  way,  frequently  on  areas  of 
from  5 to  20  acres,  some  being  under  irrigation.  The  principal  crops 
grown  are  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  horseradish, 
lettuce,  parsley,  spinach,  table  tomatoes  and  other  general  market 
crops,  as  well  as  specialty  crops  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  New  York  market,  and  the  commission  and  farm- 
ers’ wholesale  markets  of  Newark  and  Paterson,  are  the  important 
outlets  for  much  of  the  vegetable  production  of  this  section. 

Section  4 stretches  from  New  Brunswick  to  Elizabeth  and  to  the 
eastern  border  of  the  state.  Its  variable  soil  produces  many  of  the 
vegetables  listed  for  Section  3,  but  on  somewhat  larger  farms  and  a 
little  less  intensive  scale.  Its  outlet  is  largely  in  the  lower  metropoli- 
tan markets  and  also  in  Plainfield  and  New  Brunswick. 

Section  5 includes  practically  all  of  Monmouth  County  and  a cor- 
ner of  Middlesex  County.  White  potatoes  are  grown  extensively  in 
parts  of  this  area,  but  a wide  variety  of  vegetable  crops  are  also 
important,  sometimes  being  grown  in  conjunction  with  fruit.  Aspara- 
gus, beets,  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  carrots,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  peppers, 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  are  the  main  products.  In  addition  to  the 
Newark  Farmer’s  Market  which  is  well  patronized  by  growers  in  this 
area,  local  markets  and  shore  resorts  offer  outlets  for  this  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Tri-County  Auction  Market  at  Hightstown  for 
growers  in  the  western  end  of  this  erea. 

Section  6 comprises  part  of  Mercer  and  Burlington  counties  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trenton.  Asparagus,  onions,  peas,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn, 
and  tomatoes  are  among  the  varieties  of  crops  produced.  New  Jer- 
sey’s capitol  city  is  an  important  outlet  for  this  area. 

Section  7 is  an  area  in  Burlington  and  Camden  counties  adjoin- 
ing the  Delaware  River.  Its  light  to  medium  sandy  loam  produces  a 
variety  of  crops,  the  most  important  of  which  are  cabbage,  canta- 
loupes, peas,  peppers,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  Both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  the  chief  outlets  for  the  heavy  pro- 
duction of  this  area.  Fruit  production  is  likewise  important  here, 
many  growers  being  interested  in  a combination  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming. 
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Section  8 Is  more  or  less  a continuation  of  Section  7 along  the 
Delaware  River,  except  for  the  gap  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden  and  Its 
suburbs,  and  includes  the  western  portions  of  Gloucester  and  Salem 
counties,  and  a corner  of  Cumberland.  However,  much  of  the  soil 
here  is  lighter,  varying  from  very  light  sandy  loam  to  heavy  gravelly 
loam.  Asparagus,  cantaloupes,  onions,  peppers,  sweet  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  Many  of  these  move  to  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  metropolitan  markets,  but  a considerable 
quantity  is  sold  to  buyers  from  many  eastern  states  through  several 
farmer-owned  auction  markets  in  this  area. 

Section  g is  an  extensive  tri-county  area  including  portions  of 
Atlantic,  Camden  and  Cumberland  counties.  Some  of  the  farms  are 
relatively  small  In  size,  but  when  well  cared  for,  they  produce  good 
yields.  Five  heavily  patronized  farmer-owned  auction  markets  in 
this  section  are  important  outlets  for  the  peppers,  pickles,  lima  beans, 
snap  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  crops  grown  here,  as 
of  course  are  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  direct  shipments  on 
commission.  In  addition  to  these  products,  spring  greens  have  come 
into  prominence  especially  in  the  Vineland  and  Millville  section;  cul- 
tivated dandelion,  early  lettuce,  broccoli  and  other  greens,  and  rad- 
ishes mature  early  on  these  light  soils. 

Section  lo  comprises  the  southern  half  of  Cumberland  west  of  the 
Cohansey  River.  Asparagus,  lettuce,  lima  beans,  onions,  peppers, 
snap  beans  and  tomatoes  head  the  list  of  vegetable  crops.  Cedarville 
and  Bridgeton  in  this  area  are  New  Jersey’s  carload  shipping  cen- 
ters for  onions  and  snap  and  lima  beans.  These  products  are  shipped 
by  buyers  purchasing  direct  from  farmers  and  through  a farmer- 
owned  auction  market;  this  latter  is  an  important  outlet  in  this  area 
for  both  car  lot  and  truck  shipments,  and  of  course  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  markets  draw  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
production. 

Section  ii  comprises  a narrow  strip  along  the  shore  from  Mana- 
squan  to  Cape  May.  Trucking  here  is  less  intensive,  but  a rather  wide 
range  of  vegetable  products  is  grown  largely  for  the  shore  resort 
trade. 

Arriving  in  Virginia  in  1759,  Andrew  Burnaby,  young  graduate  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  toured  north,  commenting  on  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  traveled.^  “The  New  Jersey  men,  as  to  char- 
acter, are  like  most  other  gentlemen,”  he  wrote,  “good-natured,  hos- 
pitable, and  of  a more  liberal  turn  than  their  neighbors,  the  Pennsyl- 

2.  Burnaby,  Andrew,  “Travels  Through  the  Middle  Settlements  in  North  America,” 
P-  54- 
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vanians.  They  live  altogether  upon  their  estates,  and  are  literally 
gentlemen  farmers. 

“The  country,  in  its  present  state,  can  scarcely  be  called  flourish- 
ing; for  although  it  is  extremely  well  cultivated,  thickly  seated  and 
the  garden  of  North  America,  yet  having  no  foreign  trade,  it  is  kept 
under  and  deprived  of  those  riches  and  advantages  which  it  would 
otherwise  soon  acquire.” 

The  Revolutionary  War  helped  to  rectify  this  criticism,  for  while 
the  British  occupied  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  there  was  strong 
demand  for  the  greens  and  produce  New  Jersey  farmers  carried  by 
boat  to  sell  to  both  sides. 

Before  1800,  Market  Street  in  Newark  had  its  name  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  farmers  and  traders.  The  former  came  from  the  Pas- 
saic Valley  to  save  the  expense  of  carting  their  offerings  to  New 
York. 

Bergen  and  Hudson  counties  became  early  vegetable  centers 
through  their  nearness  to  New  York  City.  Sloop  loads  of  produce 
were  ferried  across  the  Hudson  to  Manhattan.  The  ferry  rates  were 
high — as  much  as  i shilling  6 pence  a hundred  on  cabbage — but  ship- 
pers grudgingly  had  to  pay  the  toll.  Cabbage  was  then  a staple  of 
Bergen  County,  because  of  the  ready  demand  for  sauerkraut  in  New 
York. 

William  Scott  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  market  gardener  to 
plant  lima  beans  in  Hudson  County,  while  an  1801  edition  of  the 
Farmers’  Almanac  mentions  the  cultivation  of  radishes  and  their  use 
in  salad. 

As  transportation  improved,  more  people  were  introduced  to  the 
vegetable  crops  of  New  Jersey.  After  1800,  canals  and  then  the 
railway  began  to  destroy  steamboat  popularity.  Local  agriculture  as 
well  as  industry  was  stimulated  by  the  improved  facilities  and  took 
advantage  of  them  promptly.  In  1835  the  approximate  tonnage  of 
way  freight  was  1,500,  while  in  i860  it  was  83,000.  Much  of  this 
traffic  was  in  agricultural  products,  and  its  growth  amazed  the  rail- 
road officials. 

In  1838,  the  “Pea  Line,”  consisting  of  a locomotive  and  two 
freight  cars,  made  occasional  trips  between  Camden  and  Amboy  to 
accommodate  farmers  and  market  gardeners.  A Report  of  the  Joint 
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Board  of  Directors  in  1840  relates,  “The  ‘Line’  became  profitable 
beyond  all  expectation  and  the  next  year  ran  on  a daily  schedule, 
sometimes  with  as  many  as  16  cars  laden  with  Peas,  Peaches,  Pota- 
toes, Asparagus,  Cabbage  and  Live  Stock,  and  upon  one  occasion 
(incredible  as  it  may  seem)  30  tons  of  Green  Corn.” 

Frequently  freight  cars  were  attached  to  passenger  trains  when  a 
large  perishable  crop  such  as  peaches  matured  within  a short  time, 
putting  a strain  on  transportation  facilities. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  vegetable  gardens  were 
expanding  into  farms. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmers’  Cabinet  and  American  Herd-Book 
mentioned  in  1846,  “In  little  excursions  made  a fortnight  ago  to 
Haddonfield  and  Woodbury,  we  were  delighted  with  the  great  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation  of  every  kind.  The  wheat  and  grass  would  vie  with 
those  in  our  very  best  farming  districts.  The  improvements  made  in 
those  neighborhoods  within  the  last  twenty  years  would  astonish  our 
fathers,  as  indeed  they  do  ourselves.  An  observant  friend  remarked 
recently  that  there  was  now  more  produce  gathered  within  a circle  of 
one  mile  radius  from  Haddonfield,  than  there  was  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago,  within  one  of  five  miles  from  the  same  place.” 

Now  “frozen”  peas,  lima  beans  and  asparagus  from  the  farms  of 
South  Jersey  are  known  throughout  America.  In  fact,  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  world  supply  of  frozen  lima  beans  is  packed  near  Bridge- 
ton.  Twenty  thousand  acres  are  grown  each  year  for  the  processors. 

Sugar  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes  make  up  50  per  cent,  of 
the  vegetable  crops  grown  on  200,000  acres  in  this  state.  Nearly  100 
varieties  of  other  vegetables  are  grown  on  the  other  100,000  acres. 

Many  people  are  inclined  to  regard  asparagus,  broccoli  and  others 
of  the  “aristocratic”  green  vegetables  for  which  New  Jersey  is  famous 
as  comparatively  new  discoveries.  That  they  are  mistaken  is  apparent 
from  a glance  at  early  American  cook  books. 

Broccoli,  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  a little  handbook  published 
in  1827  and  bearing  the  title  “The  Experienced  American  House- 
keeper, or  Domestic  Cookery:  Formed  on  Principles  of  Economy  for 
the  Use  of  Private  Families,”  by  Silas  Andrus,  Hartford. 

On  page  147,  among  items  about  artichokes,  cucumbers,  onions, 
celery  and  the  various  ways  of  cooking  cauliflower,  is  this  paragraph  ; 
“To  dress  Brocoli : cut  the  head  with  short  stalks,  and  pare  the  tough 
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skin  off  them.  Tie  the  small  shoots  into  bunches,  and  boil  them  a 
shorter  time  than  the  heads.  Some  salt  must  be  put  into  the  water. 
Serve  with  or  without  toast.” 

Two  of  today’s  items  missing  then  are  asparagus  and  tomatoes. 
Just  when  tomatoes  were  first  cultivated  in  New  Jersey  has  never 
been  determined,  but  of  their  present  fame  and  importance  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

One  wTiter  says  the  first  seeds  found  their  way  to  New  Jersey  from 
Philadelphia  in  1812  when  Dr.  Ephraim  Buck,  of  Cumberland 
County,  began  experimenting  with  them.  Early  tomatoes  looked 
very  different — smaller,  probably  more  seedy  and  with  less  flavor. 

Harry  Emerson  Wildes  in  his  book,  “The  Delaware,”  relates, 
“Old  Robert  Gibbon  Johnson,  wealthiest  citizen  of  Salem  County, 
founded  agricultural  societies  to  push  his  tomato  hobby.  To  make 
the  vegetable  popular,  he  started  county  fairs  on  models  which  he 
said  came  down  from  Fenwick’s  time.  Not,  however,  until  1820, 
when  he  dared  to  eat  a prize  tomato  publicly  on  the  courthouse  steps, 
would  cautious  South  Jersey  accept  as  edible  the  vegetable  that  is  now 
its  largest  crop.” 

Another  Jerseyman,  Harrison  W.  Crosby,  has  been  given  credit 
for  an  invention  which  greatly  multiplied  the  value  of  tomatoes. 
The  Penns  Grove  Record  stated,  “Mr.  Crosby  died  at  Jamesburg, 
N.  J.,  July  12,  1892,  aged  78.  While  steward  at  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  in  1847,  he  discovered  the  art  of  hermetically  sealing 
tomatoes  in  tin  cans.  He  sent  samples  to  the  President  and  Queen 
Victoria  and  received  their  thanks  for  the  rare  treat  of  tomatoes  in 
winter.” 

In  1884  the  Cumberland  County  Board  of  Agriculture  reported, 
“The  Tomato  is  one  of  our  most  important  vegetable  crops,  as  no 
less  than  10,000  tons  are  yearly  packed  by  the  canning  houses  of  the 
county,  filling  about  4,000,000  quart  cans.  Adding  shipments  and 
home  consumption,  it  must  be  concluded  that  this  crop  returns  pro- 
ducers not  less  than  $100,000.  An  average  crop  is  about  13  tons  per 
acre,  though  several  cases  are  reported  of  19  to  21  tons  per  acre.” 

At  the  close  of  the  1939  season,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  nearly  175,000  tons  of  tomatoes  had  been 
offered  to  canneries  within  the  state  and  that  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  these  met  the  requirements  for  U.  S.  Grade  No.  i. 
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Fifty  thousand  acres  are  grown  each  year  and  more  than  20  can- 
neries pack  the  crop  in  cans,  chiefly  as  tomato  juice  which  requires 
more  uniformly  perfect  fruit  than  any  other  processed  food. 

At  the  close  of  1941,  state  agricultural  statisticians  reported  the 
total  sales  value  of  tomatoes  for  market  during  the  season  at  $2,310,- 
000;  tomatoes  for  canning  $5,101,000. 

One  of  the  reason’s  for  New  Jersey’s  achievements  as  a pro- 
ducer of  fine  quality  vegetables  is  the  increasing  use  of  certified  seed. 

As  early  as  1870  the  South  Jersey  Republican  at  Hammonton 
printed,  “In  the  neighborhood  of  Haddonfield,  Messrs.  Collins, 
Albertson  & Co.  have  two  plantations  of  100  acres  each,  a mile  apart, 
in  order  to  guard  against  mixing  the  seeds  and  thus  occasioning 
impurity.  These  large  tracts  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
garden  seeds.  The  amount  which  is  thus  raised  must  be  enormous.” 

Now  growers  go  still  further  to  guard  against  impurities,  and  set 
aside  some  part  of  their  finest  acreage  in  each  crop  to  submit  for 
certification. 

Although  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  states  in 
the  Union,  its  high  farm  values  make  mistakes  costly.  Seed  of  known 
quality  is  one  of  the  first  essentials.  Back  in  1919,  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began  to  study  the  problem.  Then  they  set  rigid  requirements 
to  be  met.  Today,  certification  of  seed  of  known  parentage,  which 
has  proved  itself  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Garden 
State,  is  available  for  certain  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  soy  beans, 
rye  and  wheat,  as  well  as  tomatoes  and  potatoes. 

Not  only  growers  but  processors,  too,  welcomed  this  innovation, 
since  for  them  it  meant  that  the  foods  they  canned  would  be  as  uni- 
form year  after  year  as  the  containers  themselves.  Most  New  Jer- 
sey tomato  farmers  under  contract  to  canneries  in  the  state  use  seed, 
which,  certified  in  this  state,  is  carried  to  Georgia  for  planting  and 
returned  as  seedlings  for  replanting  in  New  Jersey  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  is  past.  In  this  way,  cannery  tomatoes  gain  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  on  the  normal  harvest  season. 

Today  New  Jersey  holds  second  rank  in  the  production  of  aspara- 
gus with  about  20,000  acres  devoted  to  this  popular  spring  crop. 
Asparagus  has  always  been  grown  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Jersey’s 
towns  and  cities,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  exten- 
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sive  plantings  were  developed  on  the  lighter  soils  of  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester  counties.  There  the  growers  produced  the  blanched  or 
white  asparagus.  Today  the  industry  is  centered  in  Cumberland, 
Gloucester  and  Salem  counties  and  market  demands  now  dictate  pro- 
duction of  the  green  type  exclusively.  Further  impetus  to  the  increase 
in  asparagus  acreage  has  come  about  since  canning  and  freezing 
processes  were  developed. 

Agricultural  authorities  say  the  blue  corn  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  sweet  corn  cultivated  by 
white  settlers.  But  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  sweet 
sugar  corn  came  into  prominence  as  a garden  vegetable  of  wide  popu- 
larity. Within  a few  years,  12  or  16  varieties  were  noted  in  gardeners’ 
books. 

As  a producer  of  aweet  corn  for  market,  the  Garden  State  has 
ranked  first  among  all  the  forty-eight  for  many  years.  Present-day 
types  have  been  introduced  since  1850,  and,  like  strawberries,  the 
sweet  corn  varieties  are  short-lived. 

Centered  in  Burlington  County,  the  sweet  corn  growers  can  place 
corn  on  nearby  city  markets  within  a few  hours  after  harvesting.  Such 
a concentration  of  acreage  brought  a penalty  in  the  form  of  diseases 
which  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  industry  after  World  War  I.  How- 
ever, the  introduction  of  new  wilt-resistant  hybrid  varieties  has 
revived  the  industry  and  enabled  New  Jersey  to  retain  top  rank  as  a 
source  of  sweet  corn  for  market. 

General  Nash,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  was  said  by  the  New- 
ark Sentinel  of  Freedom  in  an  issue  of  1849,  to  have  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  in  New  Jersey.  “A  North  Carolinian 
by  birth,”  the  paper  related,  “he  settled  with  his  family  at  Hackensack 
in  this  state.  He  was  6 feet  5 inches  tall  and  weighed  400  pounds. 
He  died  in  1801.” 

Although  Hackensack  may  have  appeared  a satisfactory  region 
to  the  portly  General  Nash,  later  growers  were  to  select  the  sandy 
soils  of  southern  New  Jersey  as  ideal  for  sweet  potato  culture. 

A member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  addressing  that 
group  in  1882,  referred  to  the  recent  failure  of  vineyards  and  black- 
berries and  added,  “The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  attending  the 
raising  of  small  fruits  is  well-nigh  discouraging,  and  we  hope  to  find 
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in  Sweet  Potato  culture  an  industry  well  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  part  of  southern  New  Jersey.” 

Already  Hammonton  had  tried  and  approved  of  this  crop,  for 
in  1872,  a Reverend  W.  Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
of  that  town,  wrote  in  a letter  to  friends,  “The  land  in  South  Jersey 
is  principally  adapted  for  fruit  growing  purposes,  and  in  average 
good  years,  more  can  be  made  from  the  soil  in  growing  fruit  than 
in  any  other  way;  yet  it  is  highly  adapted  for  farming  purposes. 
With  a considerable  degree  of  culture  and  fertilizing  it  can  grow  very 
good  wheat,  a first  quality  rye,  good  corn  at  all  seasons,  potatoes  of 
all  varieties.  As  for  sweet  potatoes — ^both  in  quantity  and  quality — 
I should  think  they  were  unsurpassed  the  world  over.  In  rare 
instances,  they  yield  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  from  150  to  200 
bushels  are  generally  obtained.” 

During  the  1941  season,  15,000  acres  of  sweet  potatoes  were 
grown,  and  their  sales  value  amounted  to  $2,340,000. 

The  production  of  white  potatoes  is  a major  agricultural  industry 
in  New  Jersey.  The  average  value  of  the  state’s  annual  potato  crop 
is  $6,000,000  and  from  50,000  to  58,000  acres  are  devoted  to  this 
vegetable. 

The  chief  growing  areas  of  the  state  may  be  described  as  follows:* 

Section  i is  the  largest  and  most  important  potato-growing  area 
in  New  Jersey,  made  up  of  large  parts  of  Monmouth,  Mercer  and 
Middlesex  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Much  of  the 
acreage  is  planted  with  the  Irish  Cobbler  variety  but  the  newer  varie- 
ties, especially  Chippewa  and  Katahdin,  are  meeting  popular  favor. 
Green  Mountains,  as  a late  variety,  are  grown,  but  in  limited  volume. 
More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  seed  used  is  certified  as  being  relatively 
free  from  disease. 

Harvesting  of  the  crop  in  this  section  begins  in  July  and  extends 
through  September.  A decade  ago  the  majority  of  the  crop  was 
marketed  in  a short  six  or  seven  week  period,  but  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a marked  tendency  to  lengthen  the  season  at  least  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
increased  competition  from  earlier  producing  states  which  by  lack  of 
summer  demand  have  been  forced  to  lengthen  their  own  marketing 
periods,  and  by  the  loss  of  mid-western  markets  which  have  been 
supplied  in  larger  volume  with  the  early  home-grown  supplies.  A 

3.  (i)  Pp.  40  and  41. 
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number  of  potato  producers  have  constructed  storages  or  remodeled 
buildings  to  provide  facilities  for  storing  a portion  of  their  crops. 

Yields  of  300  to  350  bushels  of  potatoes  are  not  uncommon,  the 
better  growers  expecting  at  least  250  bushels  per  acre.  This  efficient 
production  has  been  brought  about  by  maintaining  soil  fertility 
through  the  plowing  under  of  cover  crops,  liberal  application  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  in  other  cultural  practices  recognized  as  con- 
ducive to  good  yields.  These,  and  modern  planting  and  digging 
machinery,  have  enabled  growers  to  reduce  their  production  costs  to 
a minimum,  and  permit  competition  with  growers  of  other  potato- 
growing areas. 

Section  2 is  comprised  of  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  growers  who  specialize  in  pota- 
toes in  this  section  follow  almost  the  same  procedure  as  those  in  Sec- 
tion I.  The  greater  part  of  the  potato  crop  is,  however,  grown  in 
rotation  on  dairy  and  general  farms.  The  early  crop,  planted  in 
March  and  April,  now  also  includes  the  new  varieties  of  Chippewa, 
Katahdin  and  others,  along  with  the  former  favorite,  Cobblers.  The 
Redskins,  a late  planted  variety,  is  also  grown  in  this  area. 

Section  5 is  an  area  in  Burlington  County  centering  around  Mt. 
Holly,  with  one  small  portion  extending  down  to  Indian  Mills.  In 
practices  it  is  similar  to  Section  2,  the  potato  crop  being  principally 
grown  in  conjunction  with  dairy  and  general  farm  enterprises.  How- 
ever, as  a section  it  is  not  as  important  commercially  as  the  central 
and  South  Jersey  areas. 

Other  sections  produce  potatoes  commercially  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. Chief  among  these  are  ( i ) Upper  Camden  County,  where  a 
variety  long  known  in  New  Jersey  as  Redskin  is  grown  for  home  use 
and  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  where  it  is  popular;  (2)  Cape  May 
County,  around  Cold  Spring  in  the  south  and  Eldora  and  Ocean  View 
in  the  north  portion,  with  shore  resort  trade  in  the  county  as  the  main 
outlet;  (3)  localized  areas  in  Hunterdon  and  Warren  counties,  where 
a few  growers  with  considerable  acreage  produce  Russets,  Green 
Mountain  and  other  late  varieties  chiefly  for  winter  sales  to  consumers 
in  local  communities  and  in  the  nearby  Easton-Phillipsburg  market. 

Most  potato  farms  are  highly  specialized  and  owner  operated. 
This  crop  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  gamble  in  farming.  Each  year  the 
grower  invests  $150  in  each  acre  that  he  plants.  The  money  goes  for 
seed,  fertilizer,  spray  materials,  machinery  and  labor  costs.  Because 
his  is  a full-season  crop,  the  potato  farmer  has  no  opportunity  to 
replant  once  or  twice  in  other  produce  as  do  many  growers  of  gar- 
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den  vegetables.  To  him,  bad  weather  or  a year  of  heavy  insect  damage 
means  total  loss.  For  this  reason,  potato  growers,  like  many  others, 
rely  on  certified  seed  to  give  them  added  assurance  of  fair  returns  for 
their  investments. 

The  New  Jersey  white  potato  crop  is  usually  known  as  “Early” 
or  “Intermediate”  in  which  class  it  ranked  second  in  the  five-year 
period  1936-40.  It  was  exceeded  only  by  California.  Monmouth 
County,  which  is  the  principal  potato  county  in  the  state,  holds  a high 
rank  among  all  counties  in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  potatoes 
produced  annually. 

White  potatoes  were  of  minor  importance  in  colonial  times. 
According  to  some  historians,  this  vegetable  was  carried  from  South 
America,  where  it  was  native,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  planted  it 
on  his  estates  in  Ireland,  given  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  potato 
had  attracted  him  because  of  its  delicate  flower  and  because  he 
believed  the  roots  to  be  of  medicinal  value.  The  flowers  did  not 
improve  in  Ireland,  but  the  root  grew  larger  and  softer.  Peasants 
began  to  use  it  as  a substitute  for  bread. 

Probably  white  potatoes  were  brought  to  the  American  colonies 
at  the  close  of  the  i6oo’s  by  migrating  Irish.  That  they  were  slow  to 
achieve  popularity  is  evidenced  in  agreements  made  as  late  as  1746 
by  masters  in  the  New  England  colonies  who  had  to  stipulate  that 
apprentices  would  not  be  obliged  to  eat  potatoes. 

Today’s  popular  Irish  Cobbler  variety  is  said  to  have  been  devel- 
oped by  a cobbler  at  Lumberton,  whose  name  was  Patrick  Ryan. 
Joseph  C.  Haines  is  supposed  to  have  named  the  variety.  Another 
story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  Red  Skin,  widely  grown  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  About  1810,  the  reports  go,  a sea  captain  from  South  America 
ran  short  of  provisions  and  stopped  on  the  Jersey  coast  near  Cape 
May  for  supplies.  In  return,  he  left  several  baskets  of  the  red- 
skinned potatoes  he  had  carried  from  his  homeland.  So  the  new 
variety  was  called  Cape  May  County  Red  Skin,  and  later,  simply 
Red  Skin. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  power-driven 
machinery  made  possible  the  growth  of  farms  solely  for  potato 
production. 

In  1890,  county  boards  of  agriculture  noticed  the  trend  and  one 
reported,  “No  agricultural  production  interests  the  farmers  generally 
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more  than  the  white  potato,  and  few  crops  pay  better  than  a good 
yield  of  this  essential  article  of  food.” 

In  1870  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  had  swept  New  Jersey,  and 
for  many  years,  particularly  when  weather  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able, the  potato  scab  caused  heavy  loss.  Here,  as  for  the  fruit 
orchards  of  the  state,  scientists  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Expe- 
riment Station  devised  sulphur  treatments,  spray  and  dusting  schedules, 
and  over  a period  of  years,  varieties  of  hybrid  certified  seed. 

Farmers  used  to  bring  from  four  to  eight  wagon  loads  of  potatoes 
a day  to  the  railroad  station  to  be  shipped  on  commission  to  a whole- 
sale buyer  in  the  city.  Each  load  carried  from  90  to  100  baskets.  The 
average  farm  truck  today  contains  about  250  baskets  and  usually 
travels  no  farther  than  the  nearest  farmers’  cooperative  auction  mar- 
ket. There  it  is  unloaded  on  a specially  reserved  platform.  A fed- 
eral-state inspector  classifies  the  potatoes  as  U.  S.  No.  i.  No.  2,  or 
Commercial,  the  wholesale  buyers  observe  them,  determine  the  quan- 
tity they  can  use,  and  bid  for  them  during  the  auction  sale. 

Unloading  25  or  more  years  ago  was  simply  a matter  of  dumping 
baskets  of  potatoes  loose  in  bulk  cars  with  an  occasional  buyer  on 
the  lookout  for  a smooth  load  to  “top”  the  car. 

About  1920,  the  practice  of  shipping  potatoes  in  bags  instead  of 
barrels  was  started.  Early  bags  contained  150  pounds  against  mod- 
ern bags  of  100,  50  and  10  pound  sizes.  For  a time  they  were  not 
graded  well,  but  soon  after  bag  shipments  started,  grading  started 
too,  with  the  first  machines  operated  by  hand.  In  1940  a farmers’ 
produce  auction  market,  near  the  heart  of  Jersey’s  potato  growing 
area,  installed,  in  a building  erected  expressly  to  house  it,  a machine 
v/hich  cleaned,  graded  and  packaged — even  to  the  ring  of  metal  at  the 
neck  of  the  bag. 

At  the  close  of  the  1941  season  the  total  crop  of  white  potatoes 
in  New  Jersey  was  reported  as  10,360,000  bushels  with  a sales  value 
of  $6,734,000. 

To  the  farmers’  auction  markets  New  Jersey  gives  a large  share 
of  the  credit  for  her  high  average  in  cash  income  per  farm.  In  May, 
1928,  New  Jersey’s  first  two  fruit  and  vegetable  auction  markets 
opened.  One  was  at  Cedarville,  the  other  as  Rosenhayn.  These 
were  followed  by  nine  more  produce  auctions  located  in  Hightstown, 
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Beverly,  Swedesboro,  Glassboro,  Pedricktown,  Hammonton,  Landis- 
ville,  Vineland  and  Newfield. 

That  farmers  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  marketing  through 
auctions  in  which  they  have  an  active  voice  is  evident  from  the  steady 
growth  in  membership  and  the  corresponding  advances  in  sales  vol- 
umes and  profits  at  the  markets. 

The  auction  market  organizations  have  helped  to  fortify  all  farm 
groups.  From  the  auctions  came  the  impetus  for  several  growers’ 
associations  such  as  that  of  the  Swedesboro  asparagus  growers. 
These  farmers  adopted  quality  standards  for  their  grass,  designed  a 
distinctive  tag  to  be  fastened  in  each  bunch,  and  planned  advertising 
for  consumers  as  well  as  wholesale  buyers. 

Federal-state  grades  are  applied  to  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
modities sold  through  the  auctions  each  year.  At  some  markets, 
inspectors  provided  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  on  duty  throughout  the  season.  At  others,  inspectors  serve  on 
certain  days,  throughout  the  peak  of  the  harvests,  or  are  available 
on  call. 

New  Jersey’s  extensive  vegetable  industry  has  expanded  rapidly, 
keeping  pace  with  market  demands  and  new  food  habits.  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century  transportation  facilities  have  greatly  improved, 
as  paved  highways  became  available  to  nearly  every  farmer.  Then 
came  the  great  demand  for  canned  foods  during  World  War  I for 
which  growers  and  processors  produced  to  capacity.  That  period  also 
marked  the  sharp  upward  trend  in  lighter  foods  with  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  vegetables.  This,  with  the  new  interest  in  vitamins, 
resulted  in  a considerable  expansion  of  vegetable  acreage  in  South 
Jersey  because  of  the  ability  of  the  farmers  in  that  section  to  grow 
and  deliver  fresh  vegetables  for  city  markets. 

In  more  recent  years  the  improvement  in  canning  operations  such 
as  the  processing  of  tomato  juice  brought  about  a greatly  increased 
demand  for  that  product.  Of  even  greater  significance  has  been  the 
introduction  of  frozen  foods  and  it  was  natural  that  New  Jersey 
would  serve  as  a source  of  fresh  produce  for  the  freezing  process. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  New  Jer- 
sey’s vegetable  industry  has  been  the  development  of  the  farmers’ 
cooperative  auction  markets  which  are  located  in  the  producing  areas. 
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Operated  at  cost  these  auctions  have  resulted  in  better  returns  to 
growers  and  in  fresher  and  higher  quality  vegetables  for  consumers 
because  the  trip  to  market  is  expedited. 

Science,  too,  has  played  a very  definite  part  in  New  Jersey’s  repu- 
tation as  the  Garden  State.  In  the  case  of  vegetables  new  varieties, 
better  plant  foods,  improved  farm  equipment,  new  methods  of  dis- 
ease and  insect  control  made  possible  the  rapid  expansion  in  acreage 
and  production. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  spot  known  since  colonial  days  as  the 
Garden  State  of  America  should  have  been  the  home  of  one  of  the 
first  known  nurserymen  in  the  country. 

The  catalogue  issued  by  Daniel  Smith  & Co.,  Burlington,  in  1806, 
places  him  among  the  first  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  His  cata- 
logue indicated  his  chief  interest  lay  in  fruits,  since  he  listed  for  sale 
152  varieties  of  apples;  99  of  pears;  67,  peaches;  16,  nectarines; 
35,  cherries;  20,  plums;  10,  apricots;  plus  quince,  nuts,  and  orna- 
mentals. Apples  were  quoted  at  18  cents;  pears  at  25  cents;  peaches, 
1 2 3^  cents;  and  cherries,  33  cents.  These  prices,  the  catalogue  stated, 
were  for  trees  delivered  in  Burlington  or  on  board  the  Packet  boats. 

Early  Jerseymen  are  said  to  have  shown  particular  aptitude  for 
growing  fruit.  They  gave  more  attention  to  cultivating,  pruning, 
inoculating  (budding)  and  the  destruction  of  insect  enemies  than  was 
generally  true  in  the  other  colonies.  Between  i860  and  1890,  many 
nurseries  were  established  in  the  state. 

Thomas  T.  Kinney,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
addressing  the  group  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1879  said,  “Floricul- 
ture is  assuming  an  importance  which  few  of  our  people  suspect,  and 
it  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  remunerative  of 
our  horticultural  industries.  The  business  has  been  very  much 
depressed  during  the  past  winter  because  of  the  unnatural  weather, 
but  it  generally  succeeds  at  all  seasons,  and  we  seldom  hear  of  a florist 
in  financial  distress.” 

Some  of  the  largest  and  finest  nurseries  in  the  country  are  located 
in  New  Jersey.  About  5,000  acres  are  used  in  the  raising  of  nursery 
stock  and  there  are  about  8,500,000  square  feet  under  glass  for  flow- 
ers. The  combined  value  of  the  investment  in  these  enterprises  is 
$25,000,000,  producing  combined  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $13,000,000 
per  year. 
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The  first  nursery  to  be  certified  free  from  injurious  insect  pests  and 
as  otherwise  meeting  State  Board  of  Agriculture  regulations  was 
the  F,  & F.  Nursery  at  Springfield  in  1898.  This  establishment  is 
still  in  business  today. 

Bound  Brook  and  Madison  are  centers  of  the  orchid  and  rose 
growing  industries,  respectively.  Orchids  were  first  imported  into  this 
country  from  England  in  1838.  Twenty  years  later  Cornelius  Van 
Voorst,  of  Jersey  City,  had  gathered  the  finest  collection  in  America. 
Other  notable  greenhouses  around  1873  were  located  in  Newark, 
Hoboken,  and  at  South  Amboy.  In  1886  William  H.  DeForrest,  of 
Summit,  became  one  of  the  first  producers  of  orchids  for  the  cut-flower 
markets  of  this  country.  About  the  same  time,  the  firm  of  Pitcher  & 
Manda  at  Short  Hills  was  outstanding  in  the  field  of  collecting,  cross- 
breeding and  marketing  orchids  to  private  collectors. 

For  more  than  70  years  the  Bauman  Brothers  of  Rahway  have 
been  famous  for  their  camellia  houses.  Since  1856,  Madison,  in 
Morris  County,  has  been  earning  the  title  “Rose  City.”  Here,  on  the 
private  estate  of  a Mr.  Treadwell,  several  small  greenhouses  made 
entirely  of  wood  and  glass  were  erected.  About  ten  years  later, 
neighboring  estate  owners  built  similar  structures.  These  early  green- 
houses were  used  for  the  winter  production  of  cut  roses  for  the  estate 
owner,  his  guests  and  friends. 

Heating  was  crude,  with  a pot  stove  burning  hard  coal  at  one 
end  from  which  the  smokepipe  ran  the  length  of  the  short  greenhouse 
to  an  outside  chimney.  The  stove  and  smokepipe  constituted  the 
whole  heating  system.  Rose  plants  of  the  common  garden  varieties 
were  used  and  placed  in  pots  or  small  wooden  boxes  either  on  slightly 
raised  tables  or  often  right  on  the  ground. 

Within  a few  years  the  first  really  commercial  greenhouses  were 
erected  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Slaughter  property,  and  John 
N.  May  was  employed  to  operate  them.  The  immediate  financial 
success  of  these  pioneers  induced  others  to  build  houses  until  before 
1900,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  more  than  a dozen  firms  were  estab- 
lished, and  some  of  them  still  operate. 

Like  all  states.  New  Jersey  has  had  her  share  of  agricultural  fads. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  raising  of  silkworms.  The  “Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis”  bubble  burst  between  1835  1840,  but  there  was  a brief 
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revival  of  interest  in  silk  raising  in  1879.  At  both  periods,  the  craze 
for  mulberry  trees  became  so  great  that  seedlings  were  priced  far 
above  the  value  of  the  silk  they  could  produce — providing  they  were 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  thrive  at  all.  In  the  frenzy  of  buying,  plant- 
ing, selling  or  speculating  in  trees,  the  silkworms  were  neglected 
entirely. 

At  another  time  in  her  history.  New  Jersey  had  visions  of  becom- 
ing a sugar  producing  state.  The  Rio  Grande  Sugar  Co.  at  Rio 
Grande,  Cape  May  County,  operated  a plantation  of  2,000  acres  in 
sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar  cane.  Further  supplies  were  obtained  from 
farmers  in  the  community,  under  contract  to  the  company.  The  enter- 
prise probably  reached  its  height  in  1884  when  376,000  pounds  of 
sugar  and  87,000  gallons  of  syrup  were  reported  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  10,000  tons  of  sorghum.  Soon  after,  however,  farmers 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  sugar  cane  at  the  prices  paid  and  the  four- 
ton  yield  per  acre  was  not  a very  profitable  crop. 

Mushroom  growers  and  planters  of  crude  drugs  and  herbs  have 
likewise  had  their  day.  During  World  War  I an  experiment  in 
licorice  growing  was  attempted  in  Cape  May  County,  but  was  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  the  foreign  product,  harvested  by  cheap  peasant 
labor,  was  again  on  the  market  at  a price  with  which  the  domestic  crop 
could  not  compete. 

There  are  a few  commercial  mushroom  farms  in  the  state  today, 
but  the  periodical  attempts  by  “bathtub”  growers  have  only  proved 
again  that  agriculture  in  all  its  phases  requires  scientific  training  and 
efficient  operation. 

VI.  Men  and  Organizations — As  early  as  1840,  farmers  in  the 
Garden  State  recognized  the  need  for  a state-wide  organization  where 
they  could  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  common  problems.  In 
that  year,  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  Abandoned  at  some  time  around  1900,  the 
Society  was  revived  in  1940  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  holding  of  the 
annual  Agricultural  Week  and  Farm  Show. 

Organized  at  about  the  same  date,  and  still  in  existence,  was  the 
Princeton  Agricultural  Society.  This  body,  however,  always  remained 
local  in  scope,  having  as  its  object  the  visiting  of  each  member’s  farm 
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at  least  once  a year  to  inspect  any  experiments  he  may  have  assumed 
independently  or  been  assigned  by  the  group. 

The  objects  of  the  first  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  were  “to 
improve  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  stock,  horticul- 
ture, and  the  household  arts.”  Through  its  educational  work,  exhibits 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  earlier  body  of  farmers 
is  credited,  among  other  achievements,  with  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  1864,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1872  and  the  Agriculural  Experiment  Station  in 
1880. 

In  i860,  the  first  Agricultural  Society  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  measures  which  would  control  the  spread  of  contagious 
animal  diseases  such  as  pleuropneumonia  and  rinderpest  in  cattle. 
Activities  of  this  kind  are  regarded  as  forerunners  of  the  present 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  are  the  Waverly  Fairs,  held  at  what 
is  now  Weequahic  Park  in  Newark.  These  grew  out  of  a public  com- 
petitive trial  of  mowing  machines  held  in  1855  on  the  farm  of  Oba- 
diah  Meeker,  near  Newark,  and  sponsored  by  the  Society.  The  fairs 
were  suspended  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  Society  became 
inactive. 

As  the  state  agricultural  agencies  began  to  expand,  several  local 
and  regional  societies  found  that  their  efforts  could  be  handled  more 
thoroughly  and  economically  by  these  state  leaders. 

The  first  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  began  in  1873, 
just  nine  years  after  Rutgers  was  designated  the  Land  Grant  College 
of  New  Jersey.  Among  those  early  Board  members  were  several 
from  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  college. 

The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Board  was 
expressed  as  follows:^ 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  finds  its  duties  in  investigating  and 
recording  whatever  concerns  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  Jersey. 

Its  investigations  should  include  all  facts  relating  to  the  various 
soils  of  the  State;  their  chemical  and  mechanical  condition;  their 
productiveness  and  susceptibility  of  improvement;  their  means  of 
access  to  the  cheapest  and  best  natural  or  artificial  fertilizers;  their 
adaptability  to  crops  and  fertilizers;  the  best  methods  of  rearing, 

I.  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1915-16, 
P-  54. 
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improving  and  fattening  stock,  including  the  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion of  all  forms  of  disease  among  them;  they  should  include  also  the 
examination  of  new  implements,  and  processes  of  working  the  soil, 
and  the  methods  of  drainage;  the  economy  of  farm  management  as 
applied  to  market  gardening,  farming  or  forestry;  the  proper  laying 
out  of  a farm  into  pasture,  meadow,  tilled  land  and  woods;  the  loca- 
tion, construction  and  economy  of  farm  buildings  and  fences;  the 
methods  and  principles  of  beautifying  rural  homes  and  the  considera- 
tion of  what  legislation  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  interests  of 
farmers. 

It  should  make  its  investigations  and  results  useful  to  the  whole 
State  by  printing  and  distributing  as  widely  as  possible  its  reports  and 
papers,  and  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  under  its  advice  in 
various  parts  of  the  State. 

Its  work  in  helping  to  stop  the  spread  of  pleuropneumonia  in  cat- 
tle has  been  mentioned  earlier.  The  study  of  insect  pests  and  the 
analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  then  on  the  market  were  prepared 
jointly  by  the  Board  and  the  College. 

In  1880  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  which  provided  state  sup- 
port. It  was  established  at  New  Brunswick  with  Dr.  George  H. 
Cook  as  director. 

Throughout  their  more  than  50  years  of  service  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state,  these  two  great  agricultural  agencies  have  always  operated 
in  close  harmony,  and  have  even,  upon  occasion,  shared  directors  and 
Board  members. 

A law  establishing  a uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  as 
well  as  regulations  for  the  size  of  boxes,  barrels  and  crates  for  cran- 
berries was  promoted  by  the  Board  in  1888. 

In  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  first 
state  road  convention  was  held.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a move- 
ment which  challenged  the  attention  of  the  entire  country.  New  Jer- 
sey assumed  the  leadership  in  the  construction  of  good  roads  by 
state  aid. 

Many  of  the  results  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  became  the  basis  of  recommendation  for  improved 
farm  practices.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  research  laboratories 
and  the  farm,  demonstrations  were  conducted  throughout  the  state 
under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
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Experiment  Station.  To  further  promote  such  recommended  prac- 
tices series  of  meetings  were  scheduled  in  every  county  throughout  the 
state  known  as  “Farmers’  Institutes”  at  which  practical  farmers  and 
representatives  of  commercial  concerns  engaged  in  business  related  to 
agriculture,  as  well  as  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  appeared  as  speakers.  These  were  sponsored  and 
arranged  for  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  institutes  included  talks  for  farm  women  as  well  and 
usually  were  scheduled  as  two  or  three-day  meetings.  During  the 
period  from  1890  to  1915,  the  Farmers’  Institutes  proved  to  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  introducing  new  farm  practices.  In  many 
ways  they  served  as  the  forerunner  of  the  present-day  Extension 
Service. 

The  demand  for  more  information  and  demonstrations  in  farming 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a Department  of  Extension  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  in  1912.  This  same  year  saw  Sus- 
sex County,  through  funds  provided  by  the  county,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Weather,  appoint  the  first 
county  agricultural  agent,  H.  W.  Gilbertson.  This  move  was 
soon  followed  by  Mercer  County  in  November,  1912,  with  the 
appointment  of  John  H.  Hankinson.  Monmouth  County  became  the 
third  county,  when  William  B.  Duryee  became  county  agricultural 
agent  in  1914.  Today  every  county  has  its  county  agent,  except 
Hudson.  Professor  Alva  Agee  was  the  first  state  director  of  the 
Extension  Service  as  it  is  now  known. 

Much  of  the  progress  achieved  by  New  Jersey  agriculture  during 
the  past  quarter  century  such  as  increased  production,  new  crops,  and 
modern  practices  concerned  with  the  use  of  fertilizers,  insect  and  dis- 
ease control  and  stronger  local  organizations,  can  be  credited  to  the 
work  of  the  Extension  Service. 

In  1916,  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture  came 
into  existence,  designed  and  operated  on  a basis  unique  in  the  forty- 
eight  states.  Continuing  to  serve  as  over-all  supervisors  are  eight 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  chosen,  as  for  the  earlier 
Board,  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Each  year  when  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Convention  is  held,  prefacing  Agricultural  Week  and  the  Farm 
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Show,  each  county  board  of  agriculture  and  many  state-wide  farm 
organizations  send  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  select  two  Board 
members  who  will  serve  for  four-year  terms.  This  Board,  in  turn, 
selects  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  acts  in  a supervisory  capacity 
on  all  phases  of  the  Department’s  work. 

New  Jersey  early  earned  a reputation  as  a state  where  rigid  insect 
control  was  maintained.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  undertake  such  work  and  has  continued  it  to  the  present, 
employing  nursery  inspectors  and  field  specialists  to  protect  the  Gar- 
den State  from  invasion  by  insect  pests. 

In  1916,  Harry  B.  Weiss,  then  chief  nursery  inspector  and  now 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, discovered  and  identified  Japanese  beetles  at  a nursery  near 
Riverton.  Since  that  time,  the  state  and  federal  governments  have 
continued  unceasingly  their  fight  against  this  prime  destroyer  of  field, 
fruit  and  truck  crops,  lawns  and  ornamental  plantings.  Other  nota- 
ble disease  control  projects  have  included  eradication  of  the  gipsy 
moth  in  New  Jersey,  control  work  against  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  and 
both  American  and  European  foul  brood  in  bee  colonies. 

The  last  mentioned  control  measures  play  an  important  role  in 
maintaining  the  New  Jersey  bee  industry  which  values  its  honey  pro- 
duction at  $110,000  annually.  In  addition  are  sales  of  queen  bees, 
and  the  providing  of  colonies  for  other  farmers  each  spring  as  an  aid 
in  the  pollination  of  fruits,  berries  and  seed  producing  vegetables. 

In  recent  years  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  has  given  aid  to 
agricultural  agencies  not  only  by  policing  rural  roads,  but  also  to 
enforce  agricultural  laws,  particularly  those  related  to  the  supervision 
of  interstate  traffic  in  shipments  of  plants  and  livestock.  Aid  has 
been  rendered  in  the  enforcement  of  licensing  and  bonding  regula- 
tions established  to  protect  farmers  against  unreliable  itinerant  pro- 
duce buyers. 

That  the  Garden  State  will  continue  to  uphold  its  title  in  the  future 
is  apparent  from  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  enthusiastic  4-H 
club  members  and  Future  Farmer  or  vocational  agriculture  students 
in  the  state. 

The  first  4-H  clubs  in  New  Jersey  were  organized  in  Sussex  County 
during  March,  1913,  through  the  efforts  of  O.  H.  Benson  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  County  Agent  H.  W. 
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Gilbertson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ralph  H.  Decker,  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Gilbertson,  who  acted  as  the  first  leaders  and  gave  con- 
siderable time  to  the  program.  Club  agents  are  now  employed  in 
fourteen  counties. 

In  the  same  year,  1913,  vocational  agriculture  was  introduced  as 
a subject  in  high  schools  in  two  counties,  Monmouth  and  Somerset. 
From  such  courses  developed  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Organi- 
zation, of  which  Leslie  Applegate,  of  Monmouth  County,  became  the 
first  national  president  in  1927.  To  date  there  are  34  New  Jersey 
high  schools  where  vocational  agricultural  courses  are  offered. 

Another  youth  project  in  New  Jersey  which  has  achieved  a 
remarkable  record  for  helping  the  young  people  of  the  state  to  pur- 
chase and  raise  their  own  purebred  livestock  and  poultry,  is  the  New 
Jersey  Junior  Breeders’  Fund. 

In  1921,  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  then  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  wanted  to  devise  a means  for  interesting  boys 
and  girls  in  farm  life  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  extension 
of  purebred  livestock. 

In  April  of  that  year,  a fund  of  $30,000  was  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  Julius 
Forstmann,  the  money  to  be  loaned  without  security  to  young  people 
who  wished  to  purchase  purebred  animals.  There  was  so  much  inter- 
est that  a beginning  in  the  work  was  made  in  May  when  nearly  $4,000 
was  furnished  for  calves. 

Since  that  time,  until  July  i,  1941,  the  revolving  foundation  of 
$30,000  has  aided  more  than  1,370  farm  boys  and  girls  with  loans 
totaling  $135,000.  In  the  two  decades  since  its  inception,  the  plan 
has  had  a net  loss  of  only  1.67  per  cent,  and  has  often  recorded  pay- 
ments well  in  advance  of  the  date  due.  It  counts  among  its  former 
members  some  of  the  state’s  outstanding  farmers  of  the  present  day. 
And  to  its  current  members,  it  looks  for  that  continued  leadership 
which  will  uphold  the  centuries-old  title  of  “Garden  State.” 

Since  the  depression  years  of  the  early  thirties,  programs  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  have  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  state.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration program  aims  to  adjust  acreage  of  basic  crops  to  national 
needs  so  as  to  control  the  acreage  of  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  grown 
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in  this  state.  Incentive  payments  have  been  provided  to  encourage 
crops  such  as  soy  beans,  barley  and  other  substitutes  for  such  grain 
crops  of  which  the  acreage  is  limited.  These  adjustment  programs  of 
the  federal  authorities  have  not  proved  popular.  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  program  so  far  is  not  especially  attractive 
but  yet  three-quarters  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  cooperating. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  program  of  conservation  and  payment  for 
carrying  out  good  soil  building  and  non-erosion  practices  has  met  with 
much  more  favor. 

More  important  is  the  organization  for  administration  of  the 
federal  programs,  with  elected  committees  from  townships  and  coun- 
ties headed  by  a state  committee,  all  farmers.  These  men,  given  an 
opportunity,  may  direct  by  influence  the  type  of  farming  carried  on  on 
most  farms  in  the  state. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  with  its  many  programs,  also 
is  playing  a part  in  aiding  farming,  making  loans  to  more  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  state,  establishing  farm  labor  camps  and 
endeavoring  to  promote  cooperative  enterprises. 

Another  federal  agency,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  now  oper- 
ating in  erosion  control  districts,  has  encouraged  conservation  and 
good  practices  by  farmers  to  a greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
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By  Myrtle  M.  Lewis,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

UDLEY,  as  a surname,  is  traced  to  a town  and  castle  of 
that  name  in  County  Worcester.  “In  Norman  times,” 
according  to  Mr.  Lower,  “it  was  the  fief  of  the  DeSom- 
eries,  whose  descendants  were  barons  by  tenure,  though, 
as  Sir  H,  Nicholas  observes,  it  is  questionable  whether  their  title  was 
that  of  ‘Dudley.’  ” In  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  1379,  were  Willel- 
mus  Dudely,  Isolda  Doudley,  Johannes  Dudly  and  Magota  Duddely. 


(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 


Arms — ^Azure,  a chevron  engrailed  or. 


(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 


I.  Ambrose  Dudley  was  born  in  England,  and  came  to  Virginia 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  his  antecedents  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  recorded.  He  had  a grant  of  land  in  Gloucester  County, 
Virginia,  in  1704.  In  1710  he  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. It  appears  that  he  first  settled  at  Hall’s  Landing,  a place  near 
Jamestown,  where  he  died  about  1750. 

Ambrose  Dudley  was  probably  the  father  of:  i.  John,  of  whom 
further. 

(Dean  Dudley:  “History  of  the  Dudley  Family,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  992, 

994.) 

II.  John  Dudley,  probable  son  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  was  of  Han- 
over County,  Virginia.  He  married,  about  1719  or  1725,  Ursula 
Beverley.  (Beverley  III.)  Children:  i.  William,  married  a Miss 
Lynch,  of  Caroline  County.  2.  Mary,  married  William  McKendone 
or  McKendoe.  3.  Jane,  married  William  Armstrong,  of  Caroline 
County.  4.  Ursula,  married  John  George.  5.  Child,  married  a Hazel- 
grove.  6.  Ann,  also  called  Nancy,  of  whom  further. 


{Ibid.  Margaret  Miriam  Strong  Hale:  “Genealogy  of  the  Rag- 
land Families,”  pp.  28,  89.  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  172.  Mildred  C.  Whitaker:  “Genealogy  of 
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the  Campbell,  Noble,  Gorton,  Shelton,  Gilmour  and  Byrd  Families,” 
p.  90.) 

III.  Ann  or  Nancy  Dudley,  daughter  of  John  and  Ursula  (Bever- 
ley) Dudley,  married  John  (2)  Ragland. 

(Margaret  Miriam  Strong  Hale:  “Genealogy  of  the  Ragland 
Families,”  pp.  22,  89.) 

(The  Beverley  Line) 

Beverley  is  a surname  derived  from  the  locality,  Beverley,  a town 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  North- 
umberland County  appears  John  de  Beverley,  in  1273. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Names.”) 

The  Beverley  family  has  long  been  established  in  the  county  of 
York,  England.  During  the  Reformation  one  of  this  name  was 
appointed  a commissioner  to  suppress  the  northern  monasteries,  for 
which  service  he  received  some  grants  of  church  lands. 

Robert  Beverley,  the  immigrant,  is  said,  by  Burke  and  others,  to 
have  come  from  the  town  of  Beverley. 

(“Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  II, p.  405.) 

/.  Major  Robert  Beverley,  understood  to  have  come  from  the 
town  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  England,  arrived  in  Virginia  about  1663 
and  established  his  home  in  Middlesex  County,  Virginia.  In  1670  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  soon  became  a very 
prominent  citizen,  highly  regarded  by  both  the  Governor  and  the 
House.  The  records  show  that  he  was  a justice  in  1673  and  possibly 
earlier.  He  was  loyal  to  the  King,  but  was  also  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  He  was  a staunch  friend 
and  enjoyed  popularity  among  the  people.  Major  Beverley  died 
March  15,  1686-87,  leaving  a will  dated  August  26,  1686. 

Major  Robert  Beverley  married  (first),  in  April,  1666,  Mary 
(probably  Keeble,  widow  of  George  Keeble) , who  died  in  1678.  Her 
tombstone  bore  the  following  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  Bodi  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Beverley,  wife  of 
Major  Robert  Beverley 

Mother  of  nine  sons  & three  daughters  who  departed  this 
Life  the  ist  Day  of  June  1678  aged  fortie  one  years  and 
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three  Months,  having  been  married  to  him  12  years  & 2 
months — and  was 

A careful  Mother  teaching  Vertuous  Life 
Happy  and  making  happy  when  a wife 
Religious  to  Example,  may  all  strive 
To  imitate  her  vertues  whilst  alive. 

Major  Robert  Beverley  married  (second),  March  28,  1679,  Cath- 
erine Hone,  daughter  of  Major  Theophilus  Hone,  of  James  City 
County.  She  married  (second)  Christopher  Robinson,  of  “Hewich,” 
Middlesex  County.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  i.  Colonel  Peter, 
died  in  1728;  married  Elizabeth  Peyton,  daughter  of  Major  Robert 
Peyton,  of  “Isleham,”  Gloucester  County.  2.  Robert,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 3.  Captain  Harry,  died  in  1730;  married,  about  1700,  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Smith.  4.  Mary,  married, 
in  1694,  William  Jones.  Children  of  the  second  marriage : 5.  William, 
baptized  January  4,  1680,  died  in  1702;  married  Judith  (Wormeley) 
Griffin,  daughter  of  Christopher  Wormeley,  and  widow  of  Corbin 
Griffin.  6.  John,  died  without  issue.  7.  Thomas,  died  in  1686.  8. 

Christopher,  baptized  February  19,  1686,  died  without  issue.  9.  Cath- 
erine, married  John  Robinson. 

(“Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  405, 
412;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  47,  52.  W.  A.  Crozier:  “Virginia  Heraldica,”  p. 
74.  Clayton  Torrence:  “Winston  of  Virginia  and  Allied  Families,” 
pp.  143-57.  S.  P.  Hardy:  “Colonial  Families  of  Southern  States  of 
America,”  pp.  104-05.  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of 
Virginia:  “History  and  Register,  1892-1930,”  p.  432.) 

II.  Robert  Beverley,  son  of  Major  Robert  and  Mary  Beverley, 
was  born  in  Virginia  about  1670,  and  died  at  his  home,  “Beverley 
Park,”  King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia,  after  1718.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  council  in  1697,  clerk  of  King  and  Queen  County  from  1699  to 
1702,  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  Jamestown  in  1699, 
1700,  1702  and  1706,  and  in  1718  he  was  Presiding  Justice  of  King 
and  Queen  County.  He  wrote  the  well-known  “History  of  Virginia,” 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1705,  and  again  in  1722.  He  was 
a Knight  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  and  in  17 — 5 he  was  honored  by 
that  organization  in  front  of  his  house. 

Robert  Beverley  married,  in  1696-97,  Ursula  Byrd.  (Byrd — 
Family  in  America — II.)  Children:  i.  William,  born  about  1697, 
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died  March  i,  1756;  married  Elizabeth  Bland,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  (Randolph)  Bland;  child:  i.  Ursula,  born  about  1727- 
1730;  married,  about  1750-55,  William  Fitzhugh,  who  was  born  April 
13,  1725,  and  died  in  1791.  He  married  (second)  Hannah.  2.  Ursula, 
of  whom  further. 

(W.  G.  Stanard  in  “Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy,” Vol.  Ill,  pp.  170-72.  W.  A.  Crozier:  “Virginia  Heraldica,” 
p.  74.  Mildred  C.  Whitaker:  “Genealogy  of  the  Campbell,  Noble, 
Gorton,  Shelton,  Gilmour,  and  Byrd  Families,”  p.  90.  Margaret 
Miriam  Strong  Hale:  “Genealogy  of  the  Ragland  Families,”  pp.  29, 
37)  55-  Clayton  Torrence:  “Colonial  Families  of  Southern  States,” 
pp.  104-05,  221.) 

III.  Ursula  Beverley,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ursula  (Byrd) 
Beverley,  was  born  October  31,  1698,  her  mother  dying  in  childbirth. 
She  married  John  Dudley.  (Dudley  II.) 

{Ibid.) 

(The  Byrd  Line) 

Byrd,  Bird,  or  Burd,  as  surnames,  originated  as  a nickname,  “the 
bird,”  perhaps  from  the  singing  propensities  of  the  original  bearer. 
Mr.  Lower  says:  “The  names  of  animals  have  in  all  ages,  and  among 
nearly  all  nations,  been  applied  as  sobriquets  to  individuals,  and  these 
in  modern  times  have  acquired  the  force  of  surnames,  and  thus  been 
handed  down  hereditarily.  How  common  such  names  are  in  our  family 
nomenclature,  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  remark.” 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

Arms — Argent,  a cross  flory,  between  four  martlets  gules,  on  a canton  azure  a crescent 
of  the  field  for  difference. 

Crest — A bird  rising  gules. 

Motto — Nulla  pallescere  culpa.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  Sir  Hugo  le  Bird  invaded  England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
His  second  son, 

II.  Hugh  le  Bird,  of  the  family  of  Charlton,  married  Werburga, 
daughter  of  Roger  Dombvel. 

HI.  Richard  le  Bird,  son  of  Hugh  le  Bird,  married  Mary  Brenti- 
shall,  daughter  of  Henry  Brentishall,  and  had: 
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IV.  David  le  Bird,  married  Elizabeth  Fitzhugh,  daughter  of  John 
Fitzhugh,  of  Lithroff,  and  had : 

V.  Hugh  le  Bird,  married  Roose  Cheyney,  daughter  of  Albaney 
Cheyney,  and  had : 

VI.  David  le  Bird,  married  Mabel  de  Broxton,  sister  and  heir  of 
Henry  de  Broxton,  and  had,  among  others : 

VII.  Richard  le  Bird,  married  Mabel  Codogan,  and  had: 

VIII.  David  le  Bird,  married  Maude  de  Edge,  daughter  of  David 
de  Edge,  of  Edge,  and  had: 

IX.  John  le  Bird,  married  Alice  Bulkeley,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Peter  Bulkeley,  of  Broxton,  and  had : 

X.  Tomalyn  le  Bird,  of  Bostock,  living  in  1440,  married  Phillippa 
Broxton,  daughter  of  Hugh  Broxton,  and  had: 

XI.  Henry  le  Bird,  married  Winifred  de  Raley,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Adam  de  Raley,  and  had : 

XII.  John  le  Bird,  married  Cicely  Dutton,  daughter  of  John  Dut- 
ton, of  Hatton,  and  had : 

XIII.  Thomas  le  Bird,  married  Margaret  Dodd,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Dodd,  of  Broxton,  and  had: 

XIV.  Henry  le  Bird,  of  Broxton,  married  Anne  Phelkin,  daughter 
of  John  Phelkin,  of  Tatenhall,  and  had,  among  others: 

XV.  Robert  Bird  (the  prefix  le  being  dropped),  married  Eliza- 
beth Holland,  and  had: 

XVI.  John  Bird,  married  Elizabeth  Bine,  and  had: 

XVII.  Thomas  Bird,  married  Elizabeth  Bud,  and  had : 

XVIII.  John  Bird  or  Byrd,  of  London,  was  a goldsmith.  He 
married  Grace  Stegg  or  Stegge,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stegg  or  Stegge, 
of  London,  and  they  were  the  parents  of : i.  William,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 2.  Thomas.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  Mary.  5.  Sarah.  6.  Grace. 

(Mildred  C.  Whitaker:  “Genealogy  of  the  Campbell,  Noble,  Gor- 
ton, Shelton,  Gilmour  and  Byrd  Families,”  pp.  87-89.) 
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(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Colonel  William  Byrd,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  and 
son  of  John  and  Grace  (Stegg  or  Stegge)  Bird  or  Byrd,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1652,  and  died  at  “Westover,”  Virginia,  December  4, 
1704.  He  arrived  in  Virginia  before  1677,  perhaps  as  early  as  1670, 
and  inherited  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Stegg,  Jr.  He  lived  first 
at  “Belvidere,”  in  the  bounds  of  the  present  city  of  Richmond,  but 
about  1688  moved  to  the  estate  of  “Westover,”  twenty  miles  below 
his  former  home,  on  the  James  River,  which  became  the  famous  seat 
of  his  family.  In  1676  he  was  a captain  in  the  county  militia,  and  four 
years  later  was  made  a colonel.  Within  this  period  he  was  several 
times  a member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  A man  of  great  note,  he 
served  before  his  death  as  president  of  the  council.  He  was  described 
as  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Virginia. 

Colonel  William  Byrd  married,  in  1673,  Maria  or  Mary  Hors- 
manden.  Children:  i.  William,  born  at  “Belvidere,”  March  28, 
1674,  died  at  “Westover,”  August  26,  1744;  married  (first)  Lucy 
Parke;  (second)  Maria  Taylor.  2.  Susan,  married  John  Brayne, 
merchant  of  London.  3.  Ursula,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mary,  married 
John  Roger.  5.  Warham,  born  in  1685,  died  in  childhood. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  86,  87,  90,  1 14.) 

//.  Ursula  Byrd,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  and  Maria  or  Mary 
(Horsmanden)  Byrd,  was  born  in  Virginia,  November  29,  1681,  and 
died  October  31,  1698.  Her  tombstone,  formerly  in  the  churchyard 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  had  the  following  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Ursula  Beverley  late  wife  of  Robert 
Beverley,  daughter  of  ye  Honorable  Colonel  William  Byrd, 
who  departed  this  life  the  last  day  of  October  1698,  being 
much  lamented  of  all  that  knew  her. 

Aged  16  years  ii  months  and  2 dales. 

She  married  Robert  Beverley.  (Beverley  II.) 

{Ibid.  Clayton  Torrence:  “Winston  of  Virginia  and  Allied  Fam- 
ilies,” pp.  143-51.  S.  P.  Hardy:  “Colonial  Families  of  Southern  States 
of  .America,”  pp.  104-05,  221.) 
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Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 

OF  AMERICANA,  published  quarterly  at  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  for  October  i,  1943. 

State  of  New  York, ) 

County  of  New  York  j ' 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  M.  L.  Lewis,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Americana,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : Publisher,  The  American  Historical  Company,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J., 
and  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City ; Editor,  Winfield  S.  Downs,  80-90  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Marion  L.  Lewis,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Business  Manager,  Marion  L.  Lewis,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are : The  American  Historical  Company,  Inc. ; M.  L.  Lewis, 

SOI  Prospect  Street,  Nutley,  New  Jersey;  B.  M.  Lewis,  19  Coeyman  Avenue,  Nutley, 
New  Jersey;  Estate  of  Ed  Lewis,  265  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City;  B.  F.  Lewis, 
Jr.,  21 1 W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois;  L.  Murray  Ray,  601  E.  Lincolnway,  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana;  B.  M.  Morrissey,  53-42  63d  Street,  Ridgewood  Plateau,  Maspeth, 
Long  Island;  L.  W.  Ray,  Circle  Drive,  Wyckoff,  Midland  Park  R.  F.  D.,  New  Jersey; 
F.  M.  Keller,  155  W.  i88th  Street,  New  York  City;  M.  M.  Lewis,  142  Glenwood  Road, 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey;  W.  S.  Downs,  142  Glenwood  Road,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey;: 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Clampitt,  372  South  Holliston  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California;  Kendall  L. 
Clampitt,  372  South  Holliston  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California;  Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Lewis,  501 
Prospect  Street,  Nutley,  New  Jersey ; Mrs.  Marian  L.  O.  Clark,  256  West  Erie  Street, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Butts,  403  West  First  Street,  Madison,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Payne,  519  Grove  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois;  S.  L.  Smith,  572  Prospect 
Street,  Nutley,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Smith,  572  Prospect  Street,  Nutley,  New  Jer- 
sey; Mrs.  George  Brewster,  2310  Waverly  Street,  Palo  Alto,  California;  Mrs.  Dotha 
L.  Osborn,  607  Indiana  Avenue,  Valparaiso,  Indiana ; Pogson,  Peloubet  & Co.,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  Charles  W.  Ellis,  316  North  Oak  Street,  Buchanan,  Michigan; 
Guy  C.  Ellis,  234  South  20th  Street,  New  York;  W.  D.  Ellis,  Buchanan,  Michigan; 
Mrs.  Maud  J.  Lee,  4917  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mrs.  May  P.  Mal- 
lette,  1829  Henderson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Miss  Pauline  Lewis,  520  South  Madison 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  R.  E.  Roberts,  225  Bennett  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  I per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

M.  L.  LEWIS,  President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  twenty-second  day  of  September,  1943. 

[seal.]  Rose  Halpin. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1944.) 
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